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PREFACE. 


The  sub-title  of  the  present  volume  sufficiently  designates  its  intended 
scope — "The  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Technic  involved  in  the 
Operations  of  General  Surger}'."  The  work  is  planned  to  be  a  presentation 
to  the  Student  and  Practitioner  of  the  best  technic  of  modem  Surgeons  in 
the  operations  mentioned — accompanied  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  descrip- 
tive and  surgical  anatomy  of  the  structures  involved. 

The  clinical  aspect  of  Operative  Surgery  has  been  less  fully  dealt  with — 
and  in  generalizations  in  connection  with  groups  of  operations,  rather  than 
specifically  in  connection  with  individual  operations. 

An  apology  for  the  amount  of  Anatomy  given  may  seem,  to  some,  neces- 
sary. From  the  standpoint  of  the  pure  technician,  Operative  Surgery  is, 
largely.  Applied  Anatomy — the  application  of  the  facts  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
during  the  progress  of  Surgical  Manipulations — the  resulting  Operative 
Technic  being  more  or  less  perfect  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  the  conduction  of  the  Surgical  Manipulations  are  more  or  less  perfect. 
Theoretically,  it  is  proper  to  expect  fourth-year  Students  to  come  into  the 
Operating  Room  with  their  Anatomy  in  an  available  form  for  surgical  work 
— practically,  this  is  rarely  found — and  is  often  absent  in  seasoned  Operators. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work  the  subjects  have  been  grouped  under, 
The  Operations  of  General  Surgery  (Part  I),  and,  The  Operations  of  Special 
Surgery  (Part  II) — as  further  detailed  in  the  especially  full  Contents.  In 
dealing  with  each  group  of  tissues,  or  class  of  operations  (in  Part  I),  or  with 
each  organ  (in  Part  II),  the  following  divisions  of  the  subjects  are  taken  up, 
in  order: — (i)  Surgical  Anatomy  (of  the  region  or  organ);  (2)  Surface  Form 
and  Landmarks;  (3)  General  Surgical  Considerations  (in  operating  upon 
that  region  or  organ);  (4)  Instruments  (used  in  such  operations) — all  being 
introductory  to  the  specific  operations, — after  which  each  operation  is  taken 
up  in  turn,  under  the  following  headings: — (i)  Title  of  Operation;  (2)  De- 
scription of  Operation  (including  its  general  indications);  (3)  Preparation 
of  Patient;  (4)  Position  of  Patient,  Surgeon,  and  Assistant;  (5)  Landmarks 
of  Operation;  (6)  Incision  for  Operation;  (7)  Steps  of  Operation;  (8)  Com- 
ments. 

In  the  description  of  the  technic  of  the  operations  the  *' Incision"  is  given 
a  heading  to  itself — to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  step  of  the  operation 
— recognizing  that  the  Operator  who  starts  out  aright  is  a  long  way  ahead 
of  the  man  who  takes  his  initial  step  erroneously.  Under  *' Operation"  the 
various  steps  are  given  in  numbered  paragraphs — the  ditlerent  paragraphs 
usually  indicating,  in  a  general  way,  some  change  in  the  technic  or  in  the 
stage  of  the  operation. 

The  Principles  of  Operative  Surgery,  and  Anesthesia,  as  well  as  the 
Operations  of  Plastic  Surger\',  many  of  the  operations  more  [)ropcrly  classed 
as  the  operations  of  Special  Branches  of  Surgery,  and  some  of  the  many 
variations  of  the  operations  of  General  Surger}%  have  been  omitted. 
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In  the  preparation  of  these  pages,  obligations  are  hereby  gratefully  and 
fully  acknowledged  to  the  writings  of  many  well-known  Surgeons  in  the 
standard  works  of  the  day  upon  Operative  Surgery,  and  in  the  current  surgical 
literature,  whose  pages  have  been  freely  consulted — and  to  the  work  of  many 
Surgeons,  here  and  abroad,  whose  of)erative  technic  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  author  to  witness — and  to  writings  upon  Anatomy. 

The  name  of  the  deviser  of  an  operation  is  given,  in  brackets,  after  the 
title  of  the  operation,  wherever  known  to  the  author.  Where  slight  de- 
partures from  the  manner  of  doing  the  operation  as  performed  by  its  originator 
occur,  such  omission  is  accidental — or,  where  the  original  description  is 
ambiguous,  the  operation  is  given  as  it  seems  to  be  interpreted  by  the  majority 
of  Surgeons. 

Appreciation  of  encouragement  shown  during  Hie  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  is  gratefully  acknowledged  to  Professors  Bull,  Dennis,  Hal- 
sted.  Hartley,  Matas,  Richardson,  Senn,  Weir,  and  Wyeth — and  to  my 
co-workers,  Doctors  Peck,  Schmitt,  and  Taylor,  in  the  Department  of  Op- 
erative Surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — and  to  Doctor 
Gessner,  my  former  co-worker  in  the  Laboratory  of  Operative  Surgery 
of  Tulane  University — and  to  Doctors  Armstrong  and  LeBeuf — and  to 
other  friends  whose  kindly  words  have  aided  and  lightened  the  work  of 
preparation. 

The  author  feels  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Eleanora  Fr\',  who  has  drawn, 
under  his  close  directions,  all  the  illustrations  for  the  book,  during  many 
weeks  of  conscientious  work  and  unflagging  interest — the  large  majority  of 
the  five-hundred  and  fifty-nine  illustrations  being  original,  and  the  remainder 
so  largely  modified  as  to  be,  in  many  instances,  practically  new  pictures. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Publishers  for  the  courteous  consideration  thev  have 

m 

shown  my  every  expression  of  wish  throughout — for  their  interest  in  the 
manuscript — and  for  the  quality  of  their  finished  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  high  valuation  of  my  Wife's  ever-ready  and  untiring 
aid  in  all  the  proof-readings  of  the  manuscript  during  the  many  months 
of  its  preparation. 

The  imperfections  of  the  present  work  are  very  fully  realized — and  the 
author  will  be  glad  to  receive  all  criticisms  which  may  tend  to  the  bettering 
of  the  text  and  illustrations. 

WARREN  STONE  BICKHAM. 
Q22  Madison  Avenue,  corner  of  730  Street,  New  York  City. 
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220 — Tendon -grafting,  221 — Repair  of  ruptured  or  divided  tendon-sheaths,  223 — Exci- 
sion of  tendon-sheaths,  224 

CHAPTER  IX. 
OPERATIONS  UPON  LIGAMENTS. 

Syndesmotomy,  226 — Suturing  of  ligaments,  226 — Lengthening  of  ligaments,  226 
— Shortening  of  ligaments,  226. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  FASaJE. 

Fasciotomy,  227. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
OPERATIONS  UPON  BURSJE. 

Puncture  of  bursae,  228 — Incision  of  bursae,  228 — Excision  of  bursae,  228. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

AMPUTATIONS  AND  DISARTICULATIONS. 

I.  General  considerations,  229 — The  general  technic  in  amputating,  232 — Loca- 
tion of  line  of  bone-section,  or  disarticulation.  232 — Location  of  limits  of  skin  incisions. 
233 — Incision  of  skin  and  fascia,  234 — Freeing  of  skin  and  fascia,  237 — Retraction  of 
skin  and  fascia,  238 — Division  of  muscles  in  circular  methods  of  amputation   239 — Divi- 
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sion  of  muscles  in  flap  methods  of  amputation,  242 — Freeing  and  retracting  of  muscles, 
246 — Making  musculo-periosteal,  or  periosteo-capsular,  covering  for  end  of  bone,  247 — 
Retraction  of  soft  parts  preparatory  to  sawing  bone,  250 — Sawing  bone  or  bones,  251 — 
Removing  splintered  bone,  252 — Ligating  arteries  and  veins,  253 — Treatment  of  nerves, 
tendons,  and  tags  of  muscle,  fascia,  and  skin,  255 — Trimming  of  flaps,  255 — Re-ampu- 
tation for  improf)erly  made  flaps,  255 — Adjustment  and  suturing  of  musculo-periosteal, 
or  periosteo-capsular,  covering,  255 — Quilting  of  muscles,  256 — Drainage,  258^Suturing 
of  stump,  258 — Dressing  of  wound,  259 — Removal  of  dressings,  259. 

II.  The  methods  of  amputation,  259 — The  evolution  of  amputation  methods,  259 — 
Summary  of  amputation  methods,  261 — Circular  methods  of  amputation,  261 — Ordinary 
circular  amputation  (Amputation  circulaire  infundibuliforme),  261 — Cuff  method  of 
circular  amputation  (Circular  amputation  k  la  manchctte),  263 — Modified  circular  ampu- 
tation (Mixed  method),  264 — Oval  method,  265 — Racket  method,  266 — Flap  methods  of 
amputation,  267 — Amputating  by  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscle,  267 — By  single  flap  of 
skin,  269 — By  equal  flaf)s  of  skin  and  muscle,  269 — By  equal  flaps  of  skin,  270 — By 
unequal  flaps  of  skin  and  muscle,  271 — By  unequal  flaps  of  skin,  272 — By  unequal  rec- 
tangular flaps  of  skin  and  muscle  (Teale's  method),  272 — Elliptical  method,  273 — Irregular 
methods  of  amputation,  275 — Selection  of  amputation  method,  275. 

III.  The  amputation  stump,  276 — Qualities  of  a  good  stump,  276 — Characteristics 
of  a  bad  stump,  277 — Conditions  influencing  vitality  of  stump,  277 — Contractility  of 
tissues  of  stump,  277 — Position  of  stump  cicatrices,  278 — Function  of  amputation-stumps, 
278. 

IV.  Surgical  Anatomy,  Surface  Form  and  Landmarks,  General  Surgical  Consid- 
erations and  Methods  in  Amputations  and  Disarticulations  about  the  Fingers: — Ampu- 
tation through  last  phalanx,  by  palmar  flap,  283 — At  second  phalangeal  joint,  by  palmar 
flap,  284 — Same,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps,  284 — Through  second  phalanx, 
by  palmar  flap,  285 — Same,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps,  285 — At  first  phalangeal 
joint,  by  palmar  flap,  286 — Same,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps,  286— Through 
first  phalanx,  by  palmar  flap,  286 — Same,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps,  287 — 
At  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  fingers  in  general,  by  oval  method,  287 — Same  of 
thumb,  by  oval  method,  289 — Same  of  thumb,  by  oblique  palmar  flap  (Farabeuf),  290 — 
Same  of  index,  by  externo-palmar  flap  (Farabeuf),  290 — Same  of  little  finger,  by  intemo- 
palmar  flap  (Farabeuf),  291. 

V.  Same,  in  Amputations  and  Disarticulations  about  the  Hand: — Amputation  of 
finger,  in  general,  with  part  of  its  metacarpals,  by  racket  method,  295 — Of  thumb  with 
part  of  its  metacarpal,  by  racket,  296 — Of  little  finger  with  part  of  its  metacarpal,  by  racket, 
296 — Of  two  contiguous  inside  fingers,  with  part  of  their  metacarpals,  by  racket,  296 — 
Of  three  innermost  fingers,  with  parts  of  their  metacarpals,  by  racket,  296 — Same,  by 
equal  dorsal  and  palmar  flaps,  297 — Of  all  fingers  (except  thumb)  with  parts  of  their 
metacarpals,  by  anterior  ellipse,  297 — Of  an  inner  finger,  with  its  metacarpal,  by  racket, 
297 — Of  index,  with  its  metacarpal,  by  racket,  298 — Of  little  finger,  with  its  metacarpal, 
by  racket,  298 — Of  thumb,  with  its  metacarpal,  by  racket,  298 — Of  two  contiguous  inside 
fingers,  with  their  metacarpals,  by  racket,  299 — Of  three  inside  fingers,  with  their  meta- 
carpals, by  racket,  299 — Of  three  inner  fingers,  with  their  metacarpals,  by  equal  dorsal 
and  palmar  flaps,  300 — Of  all  fingers  (except  thumb)  with  their  metacar])als,  by  anterior 
ellipse,  301 — Of  fingers  and  thumb,  at  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  by  palmar  flap,  302. 

VI.  Same,  in  Disarticulations  about  the  Wrist -joint : — Disarticulation  at  wrist-joint 
by  anterior  ellipse  304 — By  palmar  flap,  305 — By  external  lateral,  or  radial,  flap  (Du- 
brueil's  method),  306. 

VII.  Same,  in  Amputations  about  the  Forearm: — Through  lower  third,  by  modified 
circular,  309 — By  circular  (cufF  variety),  310 — Through  upp)er  two-thirds,  by  equal  ante- 
rior and  posterior  flaps,  311. 

VIII.  Same,  in  Disarticulations  about  Elbow-joint: — Disarticulation  of  elbow-joint, 
by  anterior  ellipse  (Farabeuf),  314 — By  posterior  ellipse,  315 — By  long  antero-intcrnal 
and  short  postero-external  flaps,  316. 

IX.  Same,  in  Amputations  about  the  Arm: — Amputation  through  lower  third,  by 
modified  circular,  320 — Through  upper  two-thirds,  by  long  anterior  and  short  posterior 
flaps,  321 — Through  surgical  neck,  by  single  external  flap,  322. 

X.  Same,    in    Disarticulations    about    the    Shoulder-joint: — Disarticulation    at 
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shoulder- joint  by  anterior  racket  (Spence's  operation),  327 — By  external  racket  (Larrey's 
operation),  329 — By  external  or  deltoid  flap,  330. 

XI.  Amputation  of  Upper  Limb,  together  with  Scapula  and  part  of  Clavicle,  by 
antero-inferior  (or  pectoro-axillary)  and  postero-superior  (or  cervico-scapular)  flaps 
(Berger's  operation),  331. 

XII.  Surgical  Anatomy,  Surface  Form  and  Landmarks,  General  Surgical  Consid- 
erations, and  Methods  in  Amputations  and  Disarticulations  about  the  Toes: — Amputa- 
tion through  last  phalanx,  by  plantar  flap,  336 — -\t  second  phalangeal  joint,  by  plantar 
flap,  337 — Through  second  phalanx,  by  plantar  flap,  338 — At  first  phalangeal  joint,  by 
oval,  338 — Through  first  phalanx,  by  oval,  339 — Same,  by  circular,  340 — At  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints  of  toes  in  general,  by  oval  method,  340 — At  same  of  great  toe,  by  interno- 
plantar  flap  (Farabeuf),  341 — At  same  of  little  toe,  by  externo-dorsal  flap  (Farabeuf), 
341 — Disarticulation  of  two  adjoining  toes  at  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  by  oval  method, 
342 — Of  toes  en  masse,  at  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  by  equal  short  dorsal  and  plantar 
flaps,  342. 

XIII.  Same,  in  Amputations  and  Disarticulations  about  Foot: — Amputation  of  all 
toes  through  the  metatarsus,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  plantar  flaps  (Metatarsal  amputa- 
tion), 348 — Disarticulation  of  toe,  with  its  entire  metatarsal,  by  racket  method,  350 — Of 
great  toe  and  its  metatarsal,  by  racket,  350 — Of  little  toe  and  its  metatarsal,  by  racket, 
352 — Of  two  or  three  contiguous  toes  with  their  entire  metatarsals,  by  oval  or  racket,  353 
— Of  all  toes,  at  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  plantar  flaps  (Lisfranc's 
operation),  353 — Of  all  toes,  at  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  with  sawing  off  of  end  of  internal 
cuneiform,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  plantar  flaps  (Hey's  operation),  354 — Of  anterior 
part  of  foot  at  medio-tarsal  joint,  by  short  dorsal  and  long  plantar  flaps  (Chopart's  opera- 
tion), 355 — Of  foot  at  astragalo-scaphoid  and  astragalo-calcaneal  joints,  subastragaloid 
disarticulation,  by  large  interno-plantar  flap  (Farabeuf),  356 — Of  foot  at  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  astragalo-calcan^l  joints,  subastragaloid  disarticulation,  by  heel-flap,  358. 

XIV.  Same,  in  Disarticulations  about  Ankle-joint: — Disarticulation  of  foot  at 
ankle-joint,  with  removal  of  malleoli  and  articular  surface  of  tibia,  by  heel-flap  (Syme's 
operation),  360 — Disarticulation  of  foot  at  ankle-joint,  with  removal  of  malleoli,  articular 
surface  of  tibia,  and  anterior  part  of  os  calcis,  by  heel-flap  (Pirogoff's  osteoplastic  ampu- 
tation), 361. 

XV.  Same,  in  Amputation  about  the  Leg: — Through  supramalleolar  region,  by 
oblique  elliptical  incision  (Guyon's  supramalleolar  operation),  365 — Through  lower  third, 
by  large  posterior  and  small  anterior  flaps  (Farabeuf),  365 — Through  middle  third,  by 
long  posterior  and  short  anterior  flaps  (Hey's  operation),  367 — Through  upper  third,  by 
large  external  flap  (Farabeufi,  368 — Same,  by  bilateral  hooded  flaps  (Stephen  Smith's 
method),  370. 

XVI.  Same,  in  Disarticulations  about  the  Knee-joint: — Disarticulation  at  knee- 
joint  by  bilateral  hooded  flaps  (Stephen  Smith),  374. 

XVn.  Same,  in  Amputations  about  the  Thigh:  —  Through  condyles  of  femur, 
transcondyloid  amputation,  by  shorter  anterior  and  longer  posterior  flaps  (Lister's  modi- 
fication of  Carden's  transcondyloid  operation),  379 — Just  above  condyles  of  femur,  with 
splitting  of  patella  (supracondyloid  osteoplastic  amputation  of  Gritti-Stokes)  by  longer 
anterior  and  shorter  posterior  flaps,  380 — Through  lower  third  of  thigh,  by  oblique  cir- 
cular method,  382 — Through  thigh  in  general,  by  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flaps, 
382 — Same,  by  equal  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  384 — Through  thigh  just  below  tro- 
chanters, by  external  oval  method,  386. 

XVin.  Same,   in   Excisions  about   the  Hip-joint: — Disarticulation  at  hip-joint  by 
\V\eth's  method,  390 — By  external  racket.  392 — By  anterior  racket,  t^i);^ 
\IX.  Osteoplastic  Amputations,  394. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
EXaSIONS. 

I.  General  Considerations,  397 — Excision  by  subperiosteal  method,  308 — Exci- 
sion by  open  methf>d,  401. 

II.  Surgical  Anatomy,  Surface  Form  and  Landmarks.  Genera!  Surgical  Considcra- 
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tions,  and  Methods  in  Excisions  about  the  Fingers: — Excision  of  terminal  phalanges,  by 
U-shaped  incision,  403 — Of  second  phalangeal  joints,  by  two  lateral  incisions,  403 — Of 
second  phalangeal  joint  of  index,  by  dorso-external  incision,  404 — Of  second  phalangeal 
joint  of  little  finger,  by  dorso-internal  incision,  405 — Of  second  phalanges  of  fingers  in 
general,  by  dorso-lateral  incision,  405 — Of  second  phalanx,  by  dorso-external  incision, 
for  index-finger,  405 — Of  second  phalanx  of  little  finger,  by  dorso-internal  incision,  406 — 
Of  first  phalangeal  joints,  by  same  methods  as  for  second  phalangeal  joints,  406 — Of  first 
phalanges  of  fingers  in  general,  406. 

III.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Hand: — Excision  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
of  fingers,  in  general,  by  dorso-lateral  incision,  406 — Of  metacarpals,  in  general,  by  dorsal 
incision,  407 — Of  metacarpal  of  thumb,  by  dorso-external  incision,  408 — Of  metacarpal 
of  little  finger,  by  dorso-internal  incision,  408. 

IV.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Wrist-joint: — Excision  of  wrist  by  radial  and  ulnar 
dorsal  incisions  (Oilier),  409 — Same,  by  single  dorso-radial  incision  (Boeckel-Langen- 
beck),  410 

V.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Bones  of  Forearm : — Total  excision  of  ulna,  by  long 
posterior  incision,  411 — Same,  of  radius,  by  long  exter no-dorsal  incision,  412. 

VI.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Elbow -joint: — Excision  of  elbow -joint,  by  posterior 
median  incision  (Langenbeck),  413 — Same  by  posterior  bayonet-shaped  incision,  with 
or  without  an  additional  short  vertical  ulnar  incision  (Oilier),  415 — Excision  of  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  by  posterior  vertical  incision,  416. 

VII.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Humerus: — Excision  of  humerus,  by  long  external 
incision,  417. 

VIII.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Shoulder-joint  and  vicinity:  Excision  of  shoulder- 
joint,  by  anterior  oblique  incision.  418 — Total  excision  of  clavicle,  by  long  axial  incision, 
420— Total  excision  of  scapula,  by  straight  incisions  along  spine  and  vertebral  border, 
forming  superior  and  inferior  flaps,  421. 

IX.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  the  Toes: — Excision  of  terminal  phalanges,  423 — 
Of  second  phalangeal  joints,  423 — Of  second  phalanges,  423 — Of  first  phalangeal  joint. 
423 — Of  first  phalanges,  424. 

X.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Foot: — Excision  of  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  424 
— Of  metatarsals,  424 — Of  astragalus,  by  external  curved  incision,  424 — Same,  by  ex- 
ternal angular  and  internal  curved  incisions,  425 — Of  os  calcis,  by  horizontal  cur\ed  and 
vertical  incisions,  427. 

XL  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Ankle-joint: — Excision  of  ankle-joint,  by  trans- 
versely curved  external  incision  (Lauenstein),  428 — Same,  by  external  curved  and  internal 
angular  incisions,  429. 

XII.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Bones  of  Leg: — Total  excision  of  tibia,  by  internal 
vertical  incision,  430 — Total  excision  of  fibula,  by  posterior  vertical  incision,  431 — Total 
excision  of  patella,  by  vertical  incision,  432. 

XIII.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  the  Knee-joint: — Excision  of  knee-joint,  by  cur\'ed 
transverse  anterior  incision,  433. 

XIV.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Femur: — Excision  of  parts  of  diaphysis,  by  external 
vertical  incision,  435. 

XV.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Hip-joint: — Excision  of  hip-joint,  by  external 
straight  incision  (Langenbeck),  436 — Same,  by  anterior  straight  incision  (Barker),  438 — 
Same,  by  posterior  angular  incision  (Kocher),  439. 

XVL  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Head: — Excision  of  superior  maxilla,  by  median 
incision  (Fergusson),  441 — Of  temporomaxillary  articulation,  by  angular  incision,  444 — 
Of  inferior  maxilla,  by  single  incision  along  inferior  and  posterior  borders.  445. 

XVII.  Same,  in  Excisions  about  Trunk: — Excision  of  entire  rib  and  costal  cartilage 
by  parallel  incision  over  center  of  rib,  447 — Of  coccyx,  by  posterior  median  incision,  448. 
XVIII.  Osteoplastic  Resection  of  Bones  and  Joints: — Of  anterior  tarsus  and  tarso- 
metatarsus,  by  internal  and  external  dorso-lateral  incisions,  440 — Of  mid-tarsus,  by  ex- 
ternal transverse  curved  incision,  450 — Of  posterior  tarsus,  by  external  curved  incision, 
451  —  Osteoplastic  resection  of  foot,  by  transverse  upper  and  lower,  and  oblique 
lateral  incisions  (WladimirofF-Mikulicz  operation),  452  —  Total  excision  of  tarsus,  or 
osteoplastic  resection  of  foot,  by  externo-latcral  curved  incision  ( modification  of 
WladimirofF-Mikulicz  operation),  453  —  Osteoplastic  resection   of  superior  maxilla,   by 
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vertical  and  horizontal  incisions,  454 — Chondro-plastic  resection  of  nasal  cartilages,  to 
expose  nose  and  anterior  nasopharynx  by  nasal  route,  by  transverse  incision  (Rouge),  455 
— Osteoplastic  resection  of  superior  maxilla,  to  expose  nasopharynx  by  palatine  route,  by 
transverse  and  median  incisions  (Annandale),  455 — Same,  to  expose  nasopharynx  by 
maxillary  route,  by  two  semilunar  incisions  (Langenbeck),  456 — Osteoplastic  resection 
of  inferior  maxilla,  to  expose  structures  in  front  of  fauces  through  divided  symphysis,  by 
median  incision,  457. 


PART   II. 
THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  SURGERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

I.  Cranio-cerebral  Region: — Surgical  anatomy  of  scalp,  skull,  and  brain,  459 — 
Chief  cranial  landmarks,  463 — Cranio-cerebral  topography,  464 — Localization  of  brain 
areas,  469 — Chipault's  method  of  cranio-cerebral  localization,  472 — Reid's  method  of 
same,  476 — Chiene's  method  of  determining  Rolandic  fissure,  478 — General  surgical 
considerations  in  cranio-cerebral  operations,  478 — Instruments,  480 — Craniotomy,  in 
general,  480 — Trephining,  or  circular  craniotomy,  481 — Osteoplastic  resection  of  skull, 
483 — Linear  craniotomy,  487 — Partial  craniectomy,  487 — Exploratory  puncture  of  brain, 
488 — Operation  for  intracranial  hemorrhage,  489 — Ligation  of  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  its  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  490 — Ligation  of  longitudinal  or  lateral  sinuses, 
490 — OiKTution  for  thrombosis  of  lateral  sinus,  492 — Trephining  for  fracture  of  skull 
492 — Operation  for  bullet-wound  of  brain,  493 — Operation  for  exposure  of  a  motor  center, 
4Q4 — Pum  ture  and  drainage  of  lateral  ventricles,  495 — Incision  of  cerebellar  subarachnoid 
space  for  drainage  (Parkin),  496 — Operation  for  cerebral  abscess,  406 — For  cerebellar 
abscess,  4g7 — For  cerebral  tumor,  498 — For  cerebellar  tumor,  4g9 — Operations  ujK)n 
mastoid  antrum  and  cells.  499 — Operations  upon  gasserian  ganglion,  499. 

11.  Bony  (Air)  Sinuses  of  Head  and  Face: — Operations  upon  mastoid  antrum  and 
cells,  500 — Surgical  anatomy,  500 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  502 — General  surgical 
considerations,  503 — Operation  for  exposure  of  mastoid  antrum  and  cells  (Antrum  opera- 
tion of  Si  hwart/.e),  504- Operation  for  exposing  mastoid  antrum  and  cells,  together  with 
interior  of  tympanum  and  meatus,  and  the  exenteration  of  middle-ear  cavities  (the  tym- 
pano-mastoid  exenteration,  or  radical  operation,  of  Schwartze-Stacke,  or  Schwartze- 
Zaufal).  506  -C)[)erations  upon  frontal  sinuses,  508 — Surgical  anatomy,  surface  form  and 
landmarks,  and  general  surgical  considerations,  508,  50Q — Instruments,  510 — Exposure 
and  drainage  of  frontal  sinuses,  510 — Operations  upon  maxillary  sinuses,  511 — Surgical 
anatomy,  surface  form  and  landmarks,  and  general  surgical  considerations,  511,  512 — 
Instruments,  513 — Opening  of  maxillary  sinus  through  its  facial  aspect,  above  alveolar 
margin,  513  -Of)ening  through  socket  of  second  molar  tooth,  514. 

III.  Eyeball  and  Orbit: — 0[)erations  upon  the  eyeball,  514 — Surgical  anatomy  of 
orbit.  514  -  P^nuc  leation  of  eyeball,  515 — Evisceration  of  eyeball,  516. 

I\*.   Ear  and  Eustachian  Tube: — Surgical  anatomy  of  membrana  tympani,  516 — 
Introduction  of  ear  sj)eculum  for  examination  of  membrana  tympani,  517 — Paracentesis 
tympani,  517 — Introduction  of  eustachian  catheter,  517. 
V.  Nose  and  Nasal  Cavities.  518. 

VI.  Tongue: — Surgical  anatomy,  518 — General  surgical  considerations,  518 — 
Instrument*;,  51Q— E.x(  ision  of  limited  portions  of  tongue,  520— Excision  through  mouth, 
without  preliminar\'  ligation  of  lingual  arteries  (Whitehead),  520 — Excision  through 
mouth,  after  preliminary  ligation  of  linguals  in  neck,  522 — Excision  of  tongue,  together 
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with  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands,  by  an  incision  in  neck,  after  preliminary  trache- 
otomy and  ligation  of  lingual  and  facial  arteries  (Kocher),  522. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Surgical  anatomy,  526 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  527 — General  surgical  con- 
siderations, 528 — Instruments,  53c — Laminectomy,  530 — Osteoplastic  resection  of  spine- 
534 — Subarachnoid  puncture  for  spinal  anesthesia,  538 — Spinal  puncture  for  drainage  of 
subarachnoid  space,  539 — Operation  for  removal  of  tumors  of  spinal  cord,  539 — Intra- 
spinal partial  neurectomy  of  posterior  nerve-roots,  539. 

CHAPTER  III. 
OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NECK. 

I.  Larynx: — Surgical  anatomy  of  neck,  541 — Surgical  anatomy  of  larynx,  541 — 
Surface  form  and  landmarks,  541 — Instruments,  542 — Lar>'ngotomy,  543 — Thyrotomy, 
544 — Complete  laryngectomy,  545 — Partial  lar}ngcctomy,  546 — Intubation  of  larynx 
(O'Dwyer),  547 — Other  operations,  548. 

II.  Trachea: — Surgical  anatomy,  548 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  549 — Gen- 
eral surgical  considerations,  549 — Instruments,  550 — High  tracheotomy,  550 — Low 
tracheotomy,  552 — Other  operations,  552. 

III.  Pharynx: — Surgical  anatomy,  553 — Instruments,  553 — Median  pharyngotomy, 
by  median  vertical  incision  through  mouth,  554 — Lateral  pharj'ngotomy,  by  curved  lateral 
incision  through  neck  (Kocher),  554 — Subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  by  transverse  curved 
incision  through  neck,  555 — exposure  of  retro-pharyngeal  space,  by  lateral  cervical  inci- 
sion along  posterior  border  of  sternomastoid  (Chiene),  556. 

IV  Esophagus: — Surgical  anatomy,  557 — General  surgical  considerations,  558 — 
Instruments,  558 — Internal  cervical  esophagotomy,  558 — Cer\'ical  esophagostomy,  560 — 
Partial  cervical  esophagectomy,  560 — Introduction  of  esophageal  bougie,  561 — Other 
operations,  561. 

V.  Tonsils: — Surgical  anatomy,  563 — General  surgical  considerations,  563 — 
Instruments,  563 — Tonsillotomy,  563 — Partial  tonsillectomy-  through  mouth  564 — Com- 
plete tonsillectomy  through  mouth,  564 — Complete  tonsillectomy  through  ne<k  (Cheever), 

565- 

VI.  Parotid  Gland  and  Stenson's  Duct: — Surgical  anatomy,   567 — Instruments. 

568 — Excision,  568. 

VII.  Submaxillary  Gland  and  Wharton's  Duct: — Surgical  anatomy,  570 — Instru- 
ments, 570 — Excision,  571. 

VIII.  Sublingual  Gland  and  Duct  of  Bartholin: — Surgical  anatomy,  572 — Instru- 
ments, 572 — Excision,  through  floor  of  mouth,  572. 

IX.  Thyroid  Gland: — Surgical  anatomy,  573 — Instruments,  573 — Partial  thy- 
roidectomy, by  angular  incision  (Kocher),  573 — Complete  thyroidectomy,  by  transverse 
curved  incision  (Kocher),  575. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 

I.  Thoracic  Wall  and  Contents: — Surgical  anatomy,  576 — Surface  form  and 
landmarks,  578 — Instruments,  579. 

II.  Female  Mammary  Gland: — Surgical  anatomy,  579 — Surface  form  and  land- 
marks, 580 — General  surgical  considerations,  580 — Incision  of  breast,  580 — Partial  ex- 
cision of  breast  by  elliptical  incision,  581 — Radical  excision,  by  Halsted's  method,  582 — 
Radical  excision,  by  Warren's  meth(Kl,  584 — Ordinar}'  excision,  by  elliptical  incision,  585 
— Subcutaneous  excision,  by  inferior  c  urved  in(  ision,  586. 

III.  Superior  Mediastinum: — Surgical  anatomy,  587- -Surface  form  and  land- 
marks, 587 — General  surgical  considerations,  587. 

IV.  .Anterior  Mediastinum: — Surgical  anatomy,  588 — .\nterior  mediastinal  thor- 
acotomy, by  long  median  incision  (Milton's  anterior  mediastinotomy),   588 — Anterior 
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mediastinal  thoracotomy,  by  osteoplastic  resection  of  part  of  sternum  corresponding  with 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages,  590 — Other  operations,  592. 

V.  Middle  Mediastinum: — Surgical  anatomy,  592 — Operations  upon  middle 
mediastinum,  592. 

VI.  Posterior  Mediastinum: — Surgical  anatomy,  592 — Posterior  mediastinal 
thoracotomy,  by  thoracoplastic  flap  (Bryant),  593. 

VII.  Diaphragm: — Surgical  anatomy   595 — Transthoracic  exposure  of  diaphragm, 
by  partial  excision  of  two  or  three  ribs,  596. 

VIII.  Pleurae: — Surgical  anatomy,  599 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  600 — Para- 
centesis thoracis,  601 — Intercostal  thoracotomy,  601 — Thoracotomy,  by  partial  excision 
of  one  or  more  ribs,  602 — Thoracoplasty  (Estlaender's  operation),  604 — Thoracoplasty 
(Schede's  operation),  607 — Other  operations,  609. 

IX.  Lungs: — Surgical  anatomy,  609 — Pneumotomy.  through  a  thoracoplastic  flap, 
611 — Partial  pneumectomy,  through  an  osteo-thoracoplastic  flap,  612. 

X.  Pericardium: — Surgical  anatomy,  614 — Surface  form  and  landmarks  615 — 
Paracentesis  p)ericardii,  615 — Pericardiotomy,  through  intercostal  incision,  616 — Expo- 
sure of  pericardium  and  heart,  by  excision  of  left  fifth  costal  cartilage,  61 7 — Exposure  of 
pericardium  and  heart,  by  osteo-thoracoplastic  resection  of  anterior  chest-wall,  619 — 
Pericardiorrhaphy,  619. 

XI.  Heart: — Surgical  anatomy,  619 — Paracentesis  of  right  auricle,  620 — Paracen- 
tesis of  right  ventricle,  621 — Cardiorrhaphy,  621. 

XII.  Thoracic  Trachea: — Surgical  anatomy,  622 — Thoracic  tracheotomy,  622. 

XIII.  Bronchi: — Surgical  anatomy,  622 — Bronchotomy,  623. 

XIV.  Thoracic  Esophagus,  623 — Surgical  anatomy,  623 — Thoracic  esophagotomy, 
by  posterior  mediastinal  osteoplastic  flap  operation,  623. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ABDOMINaPELVIC  REGION. 

I.  Abdomi no-pelvic  Wall: — Surgical  anatomy,  624 — Surface  form  and  landmarks, 
627 — General  surgical  considerations,  629 — Instruments,  631 — Median  abdominal  sec- 
tion, 631 — Anterolateral  abdominal  section,  by  McBurney's  intramuscular  "gridiron" 
incision,  637 — Anterolateral  abdominal  section,  by  Weir's  prolongation  of  the  anterolateral 
intra-muscular  incision  through  rectal  sheath,  with  temporary  displacement  of  rectus, 
639 — .\nterior  abdominal  section  through  rectal  sheath,  with  temporary  displacement  of 
rettus,  by  the  Battle-Jalaguier-Kammercr  method  641 — Median  inferior  abdominal 
>ection  by  Pfannenstiel's  superficial  transverse  cun'cd,  and  deep  vertical  incisions,  643 — 
Inferior  anterolateral  abdominal  section,  by  Meyer's  '*  hockey  stick"  incision,  6/14 — Inferior 
anterolateral  abdominal  section,  by  Fowler's  angular  in<  ision,  645 — Superior  anterolateral 
abdominal  section,  by  oblique  subcostal  incision,  646 — Lateral  abdominal  section  by 
Vischcr's  lumbo-iliac  incision,  646 

II.  Peritoneum: — Surgica  lanatomy,  647 — General  surgical  considerations,  649 — 
Operations  for  separation,  division,  or  ligation  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  649 — Paracentesis 
aMominis,  651. 

III.  Omentum: — Surgical  anatomy,  652 — General  surgical  considerations,  653 — 
Ligation  of  omentum,  653 — Omental  grafting,  654. 

IV.  Mesentery: — Surgical  anatomy,  654 — General  surgical  considerations,  655 — 
Partial  excision,  655 — Suturing,  655. 

V.  Intestines: — Surgical  anatomy  of  small  intestines,  655 — Surface  form  and  land- 
marks of  small  intestines  658 — Surgical  anatomy  of  large  intestines,  658 — Surface  form 
and  landmarks  of  large  intestines,  661 — General  surgica!  considerations  in  operations  upon 
the  intestines  662 — Instruments,  662 — Enterotomy,  663 — Enterorrhaphy.  in  general, 
663 — By  I^mbert's  interrupted  suture,  66^ — By  Czerny-Lembert  interrupted  suture,  666 
— By  Halsted's  interrupted  quilt  or  mattres'^  <^uture,  667 — By  Lembert's  continuous 
suture.  668 — By  Cushing's  right-angled  continuous  suture,  668 — By  combined  overhand 
continuous  suture  of  all  coats,  followed  by  interrupted  Lembert  suturincr  of  outer  coats, 
6"^o — Enterorrhaphy  for  wounds  of  intestine,  670 — Partial  enterectomy,  672 — Entero- 
enterostomy  (intestinal  anastomosis,  approximation,  and  imnlantation)  in  general,  67s — 
f  A)  Entero-enterostomy  by  methods  of  simple  suturing,  in  general,  676 — By  simple  con- 
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tinuous  overhand  suture  of  all  coats,  followed  by  interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert 
sutures  of  outer  coats,  by  author's  method,  677 — By  Czerny-Lembert  interrupted  suture, 
685 — By  Halsted's  method  of  interrupted  mattress  or  quilt  sutures,  686 — By  Maunsell's 
invagination  method.  688 — (B)  Entero-enterostomy  by  means  of  absorbable  mechanical 
devices  left  within  the  intestines  in  general,  696 — By  means  of  absorbable  bobbins,  6q7 — 
By  absorbable  buttons,  698 — By  Ullmann's  modification  of  Maunsell's  method,  699 — 
By  Coffey's  method,  701 — (C)  Entero-enterostomy  by  means  of  non-absorbable  mechan- 
ical devices  left  within  the  intestinal  canal,  in  general,  702 — By  means  of  the  Murphy 
button.  703 — (D)  Entero-enterostomy  by  mechanical  means  temporarily  used  for  approxi- 
mating the  intestinal  edges  during  suturing,  in  general,  710 — By  means  of  Halsted's  in- 
flatable rubber  cyUnder,  710 — By  Lee's  intestinal  holder,  714 — By  Laplace's  intestinal 
anastomosis  forceps,  718 — Excision  of  ilio-caecum,  720 — Appendicectomy,  by  McBurney's 
intramuscular  operation,  722 — Appendicectomy,  by  the  ordinary  method,  727 — Enteros- 
tomy, in  general,  727 — Right  inguinal  cnten>stomy  (or  ileostomy)  for  establishment  of 
temporary  fecal  fistula,  728 — Right  inguinal  enterostomy  (or  ileostomy)  for  establishment  of 
permanent  artificial  anus,  730 — Colostomy,  in  general,  731 — I^ft  inguinal  colostomy,  732 
— Left  lumbar  colostomy,  736 — OiKTation  for  closure  of  fecal  fistula  and  artificial  anus,  739 
— Enteroplasty,  742 — Colopexy,  by  Bryant's  method,  742 — Rectopexy,  by  Verneuil's 
method,  743 — Internal  rectotomy,  744 — External  rectotomy,  744 — Excision  of  rectum,  in 
general,  745 — Excision  by  sacral  route  by  partial  excision  of  sacrum  (Kraske's  operation), 
745 — Excision  by  sacral  route,  by  the  Rehn-  Rydygier  osteoplastic  flap  method,  750 — Ex- 
cision of  lower  part  of  rectum  by  perineal  route,  752—  Operation  for  cure  of  hemorrhoids  by 
ligation  and  excision  (Allingham's  method),  754 — Operation  for  cure  of  hemorrhoids  by 
excision  (Whitehead's  method),  755 — 0|)erati()n  for  cure  of  hemorrhoids  by  clamp  and 
cautery,  756 — Operation  for  cure  of  fistula-in-ano  by  incision,  757. 

VI  Stomach: — Surgical  anatomy,  760 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  761 — General 
surgical  considerations,  761 — Instruments,  762 — Introduction  of  stomach-tube,  762 — Gas- 
trotomy,  by  median  incision,  762 — Gastn>tomy  by  oblique  subcostal  incision,  764 — Gas- 
trorrhaphy,  765 — Gastn)stomy,  in  general,  766 — Gastrostomy,  by  Ssabanajew-Franck's 
method,  767 — Same,  by  Witzel's  method,  769 — Same,  by  Marwedel's  method,  772 — Same, 
by  Kader's  method,  774 — (}astn)-enten>stomy,  in  general,  776 — Anterior  gastn)-enteros- 
tomy,  by  simple  suturing  (Wolfler's  met  hoc!),  777 — Same  by  the  Murphy  button,  followed 
by  single  or  multiple  intestinal  anastomosis  by  the  Jaboulay-Braun  method,  781 — Posterior 
gastro-enterostomy,  by  Von  Hacker's  method,  783 — Same,  by  the  Murphy  button,  785 — 
Gastrogastrostomy  by  Wolfler's  method,  785 — (iastroplication.  by  Weir's  modification  of 
Bircher's  method,  787 — Gastropexy,  788 — Gastrolysis,  789 — Gastroplasty,  789 — Pylo- 
roplasty, by  Heineke-MikuHcz  method,  789 — Divulsion  of  pyloric  orifice  of  stomach,  by 
Loreta's  method,  791 — Dilatation  of  cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  791 — Pylorectomy,  in 
general,  791 — Pylorectomy,  followed  by  |)osterior  gastrf)duodenostomy,  by  Ktx  her's 
method,  792 — Pylorectomy  followed  by  end-to-end  gastro-enterostomy,  by  Billroth's 
method.  795 — Partial  gastrectomy,  followed  by  gastrojejunostomy,  together  with  closure  of 
duodenum,  and  jejunojejumwlomy,  yo^ — Total  gastrectomy,  799 — Op)eration  for  gastric 
ulcer,  800. 

VII.  Liver: — Surgical  anatomy,  Soo — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  802 — General 
surgical  considerations,  802 — Instruments,  804 — Exjiloratory  puncture  of  liver.  804 — 
Hepatotomy,  in  general,  805 — Anterior  subcostal  transperitoneal  hepatotomy,  by  anterior 
oblique  incision  parallel  with  costal  arch,  806 — Exposure  of  liver  by  anterior  subcostal  trans- 
peritoneal route,  by  anterior  vertical  incision  through  right  linea  semilunaris,  808 — Ex- 
posure of  liver  by  lateral  sub<'osla!  transpiTitoneal  route,  by  lateral  horizontally  curved  in- 
cisir)n  below  right  twelfth  rib.  So<; — Exposure  of  liver  by  intercostal  subpleural  route,  by 
intercostal  incision  below  lex  el  of  plrura,  8oq — Exposure  of  liver  by  subpleural  route,  by 
partial  excision  of  one  or  more  ribs  Inflow  level  of  the  pleura.  810 — Exposure  of  liver  by 
subpleural  route,  by  partial  excision  of  one  or  more  ribs  opposite  the  pleura.  810 — Exposure 
of  liver  by  transpleural  route,  bv  partial  excision  of  one  or  more  ribs  opjK)site  the  pleura, 
812 — Exj>osure  of  liver  by  <  hondroplastic  resection  of  right  costal  arch,  by  anterior  oblitjue 
subcostal  incision,  813 — Hepatorrhaphy,  813 — Hepatopexy,  814 — Partial  hepatec  tomvi 
814. 

VIII.  (lall-bladder:— Surgical  anatomy,  815 — Surface  form  and  landmarks.  S16 — 
General  surgical  considerations,  816 — Instruments,  816 — Cholecystotomy,  by  oblitjue  sub- 
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costal  incision,  816 — Cholecystotomy,  by  oblique  or  vertical  subcostal  incision,  817 — 
Cholccystendysis,  by  oblique  or  vertical  subcostal  incision,  819 — Cholecystentcrostomy,  by 
Murphy  button,  819 — Cholecystentcrostomy,  by  simple  suturing,  820 — CholecystoUtho- 
trity,  821 — Cholecystectomy,  821. 

IX.  Gall-ducts: — Surgical  anatomy,  823 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  823 — 
General  surgical  considerations,  823 — Instruments,  823 — Choledochotomy,  824 — Chole- 
lithotrity,  826. 

X.  Spleen: — Surgical  anatomy,  827 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  828 — General 
sun^cal  considerations,  828 — Instruments,  828 — Exploratory  puncture,  828 — Splenotomy, 
by  oblique  subcostal  incision,  829 — Exposure  of  spleen  by  subplcural  route,  by  partial  ex- 
cision of  one  or  two  ribs,  829 — Splenorrhaphy,  830 — Splenopexy,  830 — Partial  splenectomy, 
by  subcostal  incision  parallel  with  ribs,  831 — Total  splenectomy,  by  vertical  incision  in  left 
linea  semilunaris,  831. 

XI.  Pancreas: — Surgical  anatomy,  833 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  834 — 
General  surgical  considerations,  834 — Instruments,  835 — Pancreatotomy,  by  gastrocolic 
route.  835 — Partial  pancreatectomy,  by  gastrocolic  route,  836. 

XII.  Kidneys: — Surgical  anatomy,  837 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  839 — General 
surgical  considerations,  841 — Instruments,  841 — Retroperitoneal  exposure  of  kidney  by 
obli<jui*  lumbar  incision,  841 — Retroperitoneal  exposure  of  kidney,  by  Kocnig's  angular 
lum bo-abdominal  incision,  844 — Retrop>eritoneal  exposure  of  kidney,  by  lumbar  intra- 
muscular method,  845 — Transp)eritoneal  expxjsurc  of  kidney,  by  vertical  incision  in  linea 
semilunaris,  Langenbuch's  operation,  845 — Transperitoneal  exposure  of  kidney  by  median 
abdominal  section,  847 — Exposure  of  kidney  by  combined  abdominolumbar  operation,  by 
anterior  transperitoneal  and  posterior  retroperitoneal  incisions,  847 — Exploratory  punc- 
ture of  kidney,  848 — Nephrotomy,  849 — Pyelotomy,  850 — Nephrolithotomy,  850 — Nephror- 
rhaphy.  851 — Nephrof)exy,  by  suturing  split  and  everted  proper  capsule  of  kidney  to 
lumbar  wall,  Edebohls's  operation,  852 — Nephropexy,  by  suturing  split  proper  capsule  and 
parenchyma  of  kidney  to  lumbar  wall,  by  oblique  lumbar  incision,  Tuffier's  operation, 
856 — Nephropexy,  by  simple  suturing,  857 — Total  nephrectomy,  by  oblique  lumbar  in- 
cision, 858 — Partial  nephrectomy,  by  oblique  lumbar  incision,  859 — Subcapsular  nephrec- 
tomy. 860 — Total  nephrectomy  by  anterior  transperitoneal  method,  860. 

XIII.  Ureters: — Surgical  anatomy,  861 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  862 — General 
surgical  considerations,  862 — Instruments,  863 — Exposure  of  ureters,  863 — Ureterotomy, 
864 — Urelerorrhaphy,  865 — Uretero-ureteral  anastomosis  (urctcro-ureterostomy),  865 — 
Implantation  of  ureters,  in  general.  868  -Implantation  of  ureters  into  bladder  (uretero- 
cv>tostomyK  86q — Implantation  of  ureters  into  large  intestine  (ureterorectostomy)  by 
Fowler's  method.  870 — Imjilantation  of  ureters  ujxin  skin,  873 — Ureterectomy,  in  general, 
877  —  Partial  ureterectomy,  by  oblifjue  lumbar  incision,  874 — Total  ureterectomy,  together 
with  removal  of  kidney,  by  anterior  median  abdominal  section  874. 

XI\'.  Bladder: — Surgical  anatomy,  875 — Surface  form  and  landmarks,  876 — General 
>urgi<'a!  considerations.  877 — Instruments,  878 —Introduction  of  sound  or  catheter,  878 — 
Paraientesis  vesica*,  879 —Cystotomy,  in  general,  880 — Suprapubic  cystotomy.  880 — 
Lateral  pt^rineal  cystotomy,  for  removal  of  vesical  calculus,  883 — Median  perineal  cyst- 
t)romy,  for  removal  of  vesical  calculus,  886  — Cystorrhaphy.  887 — Lithotrity,  888 — Lithola- 
paxy.  88H — -\'esi(al  drainage,  892  -Partial  cystectomy,  893 — Total  cystectomy,  by  supra- 
pubic median  vertical  and  transverse  incisions,  894. 


CH.\PTER  VI. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

I.   Penis: — Surgical  anatomy,  8(^5 — Instruments.  8(^5 — Circumcision,  8<)6 — Partial 
amputation  of  penis,  by  flap  method,  80S — Total  amputation,  900. 

II.  I'rethra: — .Surgical  anatomy  of  niale  urethra.  Q02 — Surgical  anatomy  of  female 
urethra.  903 — .Surface  form  and  landmarks,  Q03 — General  surgical  considerations,  903^ 
In-truments,  004 — Introduction  of  sound  or  catheter,  (104 — Meatotomy.  904 — Urethrot- 
omy, in  general.  (704 — Internal  urethrotomy,  by  dilating  urethrotome,  Q05 — F^xternal 
perineal  urethrotomy.  u|)on  grooved  stalT  CSyme's  operation).  907 — E.vternal  perineal 
urethrotomy,  u|>on  filiform  guide  (Gouley's  operation),  c)o8 — External  perineal  urethrot- 
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omy  upon  grooved  staff  passed  down  to  stricture  (Wheelhouse's  operation),  909 — Perineal 
section,  or  external  perineal  urethrotomy  without  a  guide  (Cock's  operation),  910 — L're- 
throrrhaphy,  911 — Urethrostomy,  911. 

III.  Scrotum  and  Testes: — Surgical  anatomy,  912 — Paracentesis  tunicae  vaginalis, 
913 — Partial  excision  of  scrotum,  913 — Operation  for  hydrocele,  by  incision  of  tunica 
vaginalis,  Volkmann's  operation,  914 — Operation  for  hydrocele,  by  incision,  with  partial 
excision  of  tunica  vaginalis,  Von  Bergmann's  operation,  915 — Orchidectomv,  916. 

IV.  Spermatic  Cord: — Surgical  anatomy,  917 — Instruments,  918 — Partial  vasectomy, 
918 — Operation  for  radical  cure  of  varicocele,  Bennett's  modification  of  Howse's  opera- 
tion, 919. 

V.  Vesiculae  Seminalcs  and  Ejaculatorv*  Ducts: — Surgical  anatomy,  920 — Instru- 
ments, 921 — Total  excision  of  vesiculse  scminales  and  part  of  ejaculator}'  ducts,  by  supra, 
pubic  retrocystic  extraperitoneal  route,  Young's  operation,  92 1 . 

VI.  Prostate  Gland: — Surgical  anatomy,  922 — Instruments,  923 — Prostatolomv — 
Prostatectomy,  in  general,  923 — Suprapubic  prostatectomy,  by  median  vertical  incision, 
924 — Perineal  prostatectomy,  by  transverse  curved  incision,  925 — Prostatectomy  by  the 
combined  median  suprapubic  and  median  perineal  incisions,  Alexander's  operation, 
926 — Note,  928. 

CH.\PTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

I.  Uterus: — Surgical  anatomy  of  uterus,  broad  ligaments,  round  ligaments,  and 
vagina,  929 — Surface  form  and  landmarks.  932 — Instruments,  932 — Partial  abdominal 
hysterectomy,  together  with  removal  of  ovaries  and  tubes  (partial  abdominal  hysterosal- 
pingo-oophorectomy),  933 — Total  abdominal  hysterectomy,  together  with  removal  of 
ovaries  and  tubes  (total  abdominal  hysterosalpingo-oophorectomy),  935 — Total  vaginal 
hysterectomy,  935. 

II.  Ovaries: — Surgical  anatomy  of  ovaries,  fallopian  tubes,  941 — Ovariectomy,  or 
o5phorectomy,  with  removal  of  fallopian  tube  (salpingo-ovariectomy.  or  salpingo-oopho- 
rectomy),  942 — Note,  944. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIJE. 

I.  Inguinal  Hernia,  945 — Surgical  anatomy.  945 — General  surgical  considerations, 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  SURGERY 


CHAPTER   I. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 

UGATION  OF  ARTERIES. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Descriptioii. — The  ligation  of  an  arten-  signifies  the  tying  of  the  arten' 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  circulation  in  that  vessel. 

Varieties  of  Ligation. — A  ligation  may  be  "  terminal,"  where  the  cut 
end  of  an  aner>-  is  tied; — "in  continuity,"  where  tied  in  its  unbroken  course; 
— "single,"  where  but  one  ligation  is  used; — "double,"  where  two  are  applied 
(as  in  di\'iding  a  vessel  between  ligatures); — "immediate,"  where  applied 
directly  to  the  arter>-  proper; — "intermediate,"  where  the  ligature  passes 
around  more  or  less  connective  or  other  tissue  surrounding  the  arter>-  (as 
in  ligation  ff^r  parenchymatous  hemorrhage); — "permanent,"  where  applied 
to  remain; — <t  •lempxjrar)/'  where  applied  for  momentary  arrest  of  circu- 
latitm. 

Indications  for  Ligation  of  Arteries. — Wounds;  aneurisms;  hemor- 
rhage, from  main  trunk  near  >ile  of  ligatit^n,  or  from  either  main  trunk  or 
one  of  its  branvhe-  at  a  distance  from  site  of  ligation;  rupture  of  vessels; 
antjiomata:  to  Lontml  hemorrhage  in  ()|)eration<  di<tal  to  site  of  ligation; 
to  k--en  nutrition  of  in(j|>erable  tumors;  to  aiu>e  atrophy  of  an  organ  by 
(limini>hing  it<  blo<^xl- supply  (as  in  ligation  of  internal  iliac  for  enlarged 
prostate  pland). 

Preparation. — ii)  General; — none  is  necessary  for  the  smaller  ligations. 
In  the  ra^  of  the  ligation  of  the  larger  arteries,  the  constitutional  state  of  the 
patient  should  Ikt  lo«jke<l  after  as  in  other  major  operations.  (2)  Local; — 
the  usual  anli^ptic  preparation  of  the  {)art — the  patient  coming  to  the  table 
with  the  -ite  of  o[;eration  in  an  aseptic  dressing. 

Position.  — Pa  tier,  t  ufxm  table  of  proper  height,  and  so  placed  as  to 
bring  the  inv<jlved  aner}-  most  conveniently  and  advantageously  before  the 
>urs{e<>n.  Surgeon  -tand^  where  he  can  best  manipulate,  which  is  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  o[>eration,  and  usually  cuts  downward  on  the  right,  and 
upward  on  the  left.  A-sistant  generally  stands  opposite  the  surgeon,  and 
exfx*ses  the  field  of  oy^eration  by  retraction,  or  assists  in  the  .^teps  of  the 
ligation.  The  jH^ition  of  patient,  surgeon,  and  a>sistant  will  vary  according 
to  the  arter>-  of)erated  upon,  and  will  be  given  in  the  individual  operations. 

Instruments. — Ksmarch  bandage  and  tourniquet;  scalpels,  heavy  and 
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light;  scissors,  straight  and  curved,  sharp-pointed  and  blunt;  forceps,  dis- 
secting and  toothed;  hemostatic  forceps;  grooved  director;  tenacula;  re- 
tractors, various  sizes  and  shapes;  aneurism -needles,  large  and  small,  straight 
and  laterally  curved;  ligature-carrier;  ligaturing  and  suturing  material  (v.  i.); 
needles,  straight  and  curved,  surgeon's  and  Hagedorn;  needle-holder;  wound- 
hooks;  drainage  materials  (for  special  emergencies);  means  of  illuminating 
deep  wounds. 

Ligature  Materials. — Plain  catgut;  chromicized  catgut;  kangaroo 
tendon;  ox  aorta;  silk,  plain  and  floss.  For  the  closure  of  skin-wounds, 
silkworm-gut  or  silk  sutures. 

(I)  For  the  ligation  of  smaller  arteries — plain  catgut.  (3)  For  medium 
arteries — chromicized  catgut.  (3)  For  largest  arteries — kangaroo  tendon 
(flat);  ox  aorta  (flat);  chromicized  catgut;  soft  floss-silk. 

Steps  of  the  Operation  of  Ligation. — For  the  satisfactory  carrying 
out  of  a  ligation,  a  systematic  course  should  be  followed  in  all  cases,  the 
proper  steps  of  which  are  given  below,  in  order. 

(a)  Control  of  Circulation  Preliminary  to  Operation. — In  ligating 
the  arteries  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk,  no  attempt  is  usually  made  to 
control  the  circulation  by  any  means  of  pressure.  In  the  limbs,  also,  it  is 
rarely  absolutely  necessary.  But  where  its  use  is  preferred, — and  the  satis- 
faction of  operating  in  a  dry  field  is  unquestionable, — the  limb  is  first  elevated, 
the  soft  parts  massaged  toward  the  trunk,  and  the  tourniquet  of  Esmarch 
(without  the  previous  use  of  the  Esmarch  rubber  bandage)  is  applied  around 
the  limb,  as  high  up  as  indicated.  The  sacrifice  of  the  guiding  pulsation 
(necessitated  by  the  use  of  any  form  of  constrictor)  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  dryness  of  the  field,  especially  in  prolonged  and  difficult  operations. 

(b)  Line  of  Artery. — This  is  determined  in  advance  of  any  operative 
step,  and  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  \  knowledge 
of  the  chief  variations  in  the  course  of  the  arteries  should  also  be  possessed. 
Acquaintance  with  the  line  of  the  .special  artery  is  an  absolute  pre-requisite — 
a  correct  line,  properly  followed,  leading  directly  and  expeditiously  to  the  goal 
of  the  op>eration; — an  incorrect  line,  once  taken,  often  plunging  the  operator 
into  unnecessary  diflliculties  from  the  start,  frequently  requiring  loss  of  time, 
retracing  of  steps,  unnecessary  injury  to  structures,  and  the  regaining  of  the 
right  path  finally  after  considerable  and  humiliating  bungling.  This  line 
of  the  artery  may  be  marked  out  upon  the  body  with  a  sterilized  dermographic 
pencil  (or  nitrate  of  silver  stain) — but  such  marking  is  generally  unnecessary. 
(I)  The  line  of  the  artery  is  frequently  modified  by  the  position  of  the  limb, 
and,  in  such  cases,  a  constant  position  should  be  understood  to  apply  in 
speaking  of  such  arteries  (for  instance,  the  line  of  the  brachial  artery  is  one 
thing,  if  the  arm  be  lying  out  supine  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body;  and  another, 
if  resting  on  its  inner  border  parallel  with  the  thorax)  (Fig.  ig).  On  the 
other  hand,  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  foot  causes  a  change  in  the  line 
of  the  dorsalis  pedis  (Fig.  42).  (2)  The  line  of  an  artery  often  coincides  so 
nearly  with  muscular  or  tendinous  landmarks  that  these  landmarks  are  often 
given  instead  of  the  line  itself  (for  instance,  one  may  speak  of  ligating  the 
brachial  artery  by  incising  along  a  line  extending  from  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  outer  axillary  boundary,  to  the  middle  of 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  arm  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body  and  on  its 
extensor  surface;  or  one  may  also  speak  of  ligating  this  artery  by  incising 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  coracobrachialis  muscle  above,  and  the  biceps 
below.  Fig.  19).  It  is  well  to  know  both  the  commonly  accepted  "line" 
and  the  natural  muscular  or  other  markings — the  former  is  usually  the  more 
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accurate  guide  to  the  vessel  (for  instance,  in  the  above  case,  the  brachial 
arterv'  is  often  considerably  overlapped  by  the  biceps  in  a  well -developed 
subject),  though  the  latter  are  the  natural  boundaries,  which  generally  have 
to  be  encountered  and  manipulated  before  finally  reaching  the  artery.  (3) 
In  other  cases  the  line  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  external  muscular  or 
tendinous  elevations  or  furrows,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  line  alone  has  to  be 
blindly  followed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation,  as  a  guide  to  the  course 
of  the  artery  (as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery.  Fig.  23). 
(c)  Incision. — (i)  Position  and  Direction  of  Incision: — In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  line  of  incision  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  artery,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  operation,  superficially  and  in  the  deeper  layers  (as  in  ligation 
of  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space),  and  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  have  its  center  over  the  site  of  ligation.  In  other  cases  the  line 
of  incision  will  follow  a  muscular  marking,  even  if  at  a  slight  variance  with 
the  recognized  "line  of  artery'*  {e.  g.,  in  ligating  the  common  carotid  above 
the  omohyoid,  the  incision  is  made  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the 
stemomastoid,  which,  in  muscular  and  well-developed  necks,  is  known  to 
overlap  and  lie  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Fig.  7,  F).  In  other 
cases  the  incision  follows  neither  line  of  artery  nor  muscular  marking,  but 
lies  in  a  course  parallel  with  both  line  of  artery  and  muscular  fibers,  and  is 
so  placed  as  to  reach  the  vessel  most  advantageously  and  with  least  damage 
to  neighboring  structures  (e.  g.^  ligation  of  posterior  tibial  artery  in  middle 
of  leg.  Fig.  39,  I).  In  other  cases  the  incision  may  coincide  with  the  line 
of  artery  but  cross  an  overlying  muscle  at  a  right  angle  (e.  g.,  ligation  of 
lingual  artery  beneath  the  omohyoid  muscle)  (JFig.  7,  L).  In  still  other 
cases  the  incision  may  cross  the  course  of  the  artery  at  a  right  angle  (e.  g.y 
ligation  of  external  iliac  extraperitoneally,  by  an  incision  parallel  with  Pou- 
part*s  ligament.  Fig.  35).  (3)  Superficial  Incision: — Having  chosen  the  line 
of  incision  as  free  from  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  as  circumstances  permit, 
steady  the  area  of  incision  by  means  of  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  which,  by 
their  separation,  put  the  parts  under  slight  tension  and  give  room  for  the  knife- 
cut  between  them.  Grasp  the  scalpel  in  the  "pen-position  "  for  finer,  more  lim- 
ited cuts,  and  in  the  "dinner-knife  position"  for  heavier,  longer  cuts.  Enter 
the  point  of  the  scalpel  at  a  right  angle  to  the  skin  surface — traverse  the  line 
of  incision  with  the  knife-handle  at  about  45  degrees — and  withdraw  the  knife 
with  the  point  of  blade  again  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface,  thereby  cutting  to 
equal  depth  throughout.  This  incision  should  pass  through  skin  and  superfi- 
cial fascia,  and,  while  not  unnecessarily  long,  should  he  amply  long  enough 
to  enable  subsequent  manipulations  to  be  carried  on  without  injury  to  the  struc- 
tures. The  length  of  the  incision  should  rather  be  determined  by  the  depth 
of  the  artery  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  to  be  encountered,  than  by  any 
attempt  to  remember  an  arbitrary  length  of  incision  for  each  artery.  The 
deep  fascia  is  similarly  divided  in  the  original  line — avoiding,  where  possible, 
superficial  vessels,  and.  especially,  nerves.  (3)  Deep  Incision: — Having 
passed  through  all  overlying  fascia  in  the  superficial  incision,  the  muscle 
and  tendinous  landmarks  now  come  to  both  sight  and  touch.  Generally 
no  further  cutting  is  necessary — the  rest  of  the  approach  and  exposure  of 
the  artery  being  accomplished  by  blunt  dissection.  In  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases  arteries  are  henceforth  reached  by  following  down  between  muscular 
planes,  it  being  very  rare  that  muscle-fibers  are  separated,  and  rarer  still 
that  muscles  are  cut  transversely.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  muscular 
or  tendinous  boundaries  are  recognized  and  followed  to  the  known  position 
of  the  artery,  the  intermuscular  planes  being  separated  by  the  handle  of  the 
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scalpel  rather  than  by  the  blade,  and  this  separation  being  carried  out  to 
correspond  with  the  length  of  the  superficial  wound.  The  three  best  means 
of  recognizing  intermuscular  planes,  in  the  order  of  their  reliability,  are: — 
sense  of  touch  of  tip  of  left  index-finger  (which  flexion  of  the  Hmb  may  aid) ; — 
following  down  of  intermuscular  branches  of  the  artery; — the  white  fascial, 
or  yellow  fatty,  so-called  'Mine"  in  the  intermuscular  spaces.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  recognize  the  proper  intermuscular  space  at  the  start,  as, 
once  in  a  wrong  intermuscular  interval,  one  may  wander  on  indefinitely, 
completely  off  the  track,  missing  the  artery  and  doing  much  damage  to  the 
parts  (and  injury  to  one's  own  feelings).  Good  retraction  should  be  freely 
used  at  this  stage,  and  muscles  and  tendons  should  be  drawn  to  their  proper 
sides  (flexing  the  limb  often  aiding  considerably  in  this  retraction).  Im- 
portant vessels,  nerves,  and  other  structures  should  be  guarded  during  this 
separation  of  the  parts,  and,  when  in  the  way,  should  be  displaced  to  the 
more  convenient  side  of  the  operation  field — always  remembering  that  nerves 
are  the  most  important  structures  to  be  safeguarded,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  If  an  Esmarch  have  not  been  used,  the  wound  is  kept  compara- 
tively dry  by  frequent  sponging  of  the  field  with  dry  gauze-pads. 

(d)  Exposure  of  Artery. — Having  gotten  down  into  the  region  of  muscles 
and  tendons,  these  should  be  clearly  identified,  and  the  artery  sought  by  its 
known  relation  to  these  structures.  The  muscles  and  tendons  are  the  rallying- 
points  in  the  depth  of  the  wound.  Three  structures,  outwardly  more  or  less 
similar  in  appearance,  and  often  in  sensation,  are  to  be  distinguished: — (1) 
Arteries  are  recognized  by  their  known  course;  their  pulsation,  when  no 
pro.ximal  constriction  is  used  (and  by  the  hard,  unyielding  plaster  or  starch 
injection  in  the  cadaver) ;  their  swelling  {)r()ximally  when  compressed  di.stally 
(where  no  constrictor  is  used);  their  firm,  round,  resisting,  elastic,  cord-like 
feeling;  their  peculiar  sensation  when  compressed  between  the  fingers,  present- 

;  ing  a  central  depression  and  two  lateral,  elevated  ridges;  their  thinner  walls; 

i  their  rubber-tube-like  feeling  when   touched   and   tendency   to  glide  from 

beneath  the  fingers;  the  force  required  to  compress  them;  their  regular  outline; 
their  pinkish  or  pinkish-yellow  color.  Of  these  means  of  recognition,  f)ulsa- 
tion  is  the  conclusive  test,  provided  there  can  be  eliminated  all  po.ssibility 
of  error  caused  by  pulsation  transmitted  through  contact  (as  a  vein  or  a  nerve 
made  to  rise  and  fall  by  an  artery  beating  beneath  or  to  one  side  of  it). 
(3)  Wins  are  recognized  by  not  pulsating  (where  no  Esmarch  is  used);  by 
having  thinner  coats;  by  swelling  toward  the  periphery  when  compressed  cen- 
trally (no  constrictor  being  used);  by  being  softer  and  less  resisting  to  touch; 
by  the  flat,  ribbon-like  feeling  throughout  their  whole  width  when  compressed 

I  between  the  fingers;  by  their  pur|)lish  color;  by  their  wavy,  irregular  contour; 

by  their  accompanying  the  arteries,  in  many  regions,  in  pairs  or  companion 
veins;  by  their  larger  size  than  the  corresponding  arteries;  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  compressed.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  connection  with 
the  companion  veins,  that  two  vena^  comites  are  to  be  found  accom{)anying 
all  arteries  below  the  axilla;  all  arteries  below  the  knee;  most  of  the  .^mall 
and  medium-sized  arteries  of  the  trunk;  and  that  the  arteries  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  accompanied  by  single  veins.  These  veins  generally  run  on 
either  side  of  the  artery,  communicating  across  the  artery  at  frequent  intervals, 
— generally  lying  in  front  of  and  behind  the  artery  when  the  intermuscular 

j  plane  enclosing  the  artery  lies  anieroposteriorly, — and  usually  lying  to  the 

j  right  and  left  of  the  artery  when  the  intermuscular  |)lane  runs  transversely. 

(3)  Nerves  are  distinguished  by  their  known  {)ONiti()n;  their  white  color; 
their  round  contour,  unyielding  consistency,  and  non- compressibility;  their 
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appearance  of  being  made  up  of  parallel  bundles;  their  swelling  neither 
proximally,  like  arteries,  nor  fieri pherally,  like  veins,  when  compressed  (no 
constrictor  being  used). 

(e)  Openiag  the  Sheatb. — Ha\ing  identified  this  structure  and  brought 
it  well  within  the  field,  its  wall  is  to  be  opened  and  the  contained  artery  ex- 
posed—for the  purpose  of  clearing  a  path  for  the  aneurism -needle  (Fig.  i). 
Only  the  main  vessels  have  a  distinct  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  and  the 
larger  the  artery,  the  more  distinct  the  sheath.  In  some  cases  the  accom- 
panying vein  and  nerve  are  included  in  a  common  sheath,  together  with 
the  artery — the  sheath  being  composed  of  more  or  less  condensed  connecti\'e 
tissue.  The  smaller  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  less  distinct  layer  of  areolar 
tissue,  generally  not  demonstrable  as  a  sheath.  The  sheath  should  be  opened 
at  least  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  from  any  branch.  With  a  pair  of  finely  pointed 
forceps,  pick  up  the  sheath  where  it  is  desired  to  pass  the  ligature,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rai.se  the  sheath  in  a  fold  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the 


vciisel  (Fig.  1,  li).  Let  the  forceps  pick  up  the  shealh  upon  its  anterior 
as[ifct.  hut  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  median  longitudinal  line,  ihercbv  leav- 
ing space  to  incise  the  sheath  exactly  in  the  middle  line.  .After  gra^pinK  the 
>liiMih.  shift  the  forceps  gently  up  and  down  to  see  that  the  sheath,  held  in 
the  bight  of  ihc  forceps,  glides  over  the  contained  vessel,  proving,  therebv, 
that  no  part  of  the  artery  itself  is  picked  up.  This  longitudinal  fold  of  the 
sheath,  while  held  by  the  forceps  and  lifted  up  from  the  ;irtery.  is  incised  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  artery,  for  a  distance  of  about  6  to  8  mm.  (J  to  § 
inch)  (the  shorter  the  distance  of  separation  of  the  sheath  the  better,  to  pre- 
serve the  vasa  vasorum).  the  Hal  surface  of  the  knife  being  turned  to  the 
artery  (Fig.  1,  C).  As  soi)n  as  the  incision  is  made  in  the  shcalh,  a  gap 
apjiears  between  the  wall  of  the  artery  and  the  wall  of  the  .sheath  (Fig.  i,  D). 
The  hold  of  the  forceps  upon  the  wall  of  the  sheath  ^>hould  be  retained,  not 
being  relaxed  after  once  grasping  the  fold  of  sheath.     In  ligating  smaller 
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arteries,  which  have  no  well-defined  sheath,  the  vessel  is  simply  freed  of  all 
visible  connective  tissue.  (This  axial  division  of  the  sheath  of  the  artery  is 
preferable  to  the  transverse  division  so  often  advised.) 

(f)  Clearing  the  Artery.— A  path  for  the  passing  of  ihe  ligature  bclween 
the  outer  wall  of  the  artery  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath  Is  now  to  be  made, 
and  (he  best  instrumeni  with  which  to  make  il  is  the  dull,  flat  end  of  a  curved 
aneurism -needle  (Fig.  2).  Having  retained  the  original  hold  of  the  forceps 
upon  the  sheath,  insinuate  the  end  of  the  needle  between  this  wall  of  the 
sheath  and  the  arten.-,  and  while  drawing  this  lip  of  the  sheath  gently  away 
from  ihe  artery,  carefully  work  the  i>oint  of  the  needle  around  one-half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  arter>'.  in  the  connective- tissue  plane  between  artery 
and  sheath,  by  a  combination  of  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the  tip  of 
the  needle,  with  a  side  to  side  mo\emenl  on  the  part  of  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  curved  lip,  over  a  distance  of  from  6  to  8  mm    (i  to  J  inch)  (Fig.  2, 


C).  Having  thus  cleared  a  path  around  half  the  vessel,  and  still  holding  the 
tip  of  the  needle  in  the  path  already  cleare<l,  the  forceps  for  the  first  time 
relinquishes  its  hold  on  the  lip  of  the  sheath  originally  grasped,  and  grasps 
the  opposite  tip  of  the  sheath  and  similarly  druws  this  part  of  the  sheath 
away  from  the  artery  (Fig.  2.  D).  at  the  same  time  also  similarly  working 
the  point  of  the  needle  onward  and  from  side  to  side,  until  ii  clears  a  wav 
com]ik'tely  around  the  artery  und  appears  between  the  vessel  and  the  further 
lip  of  the  sheath  (Fig.  1.  K).  Throughout  this  entire  maniruvre  the  handle 
of  the  needle  is  held  approximately  at  a  right  anfjle  to  the  vessel,  and  the  lip 
of  the  needle  hugs  the  wall  of  the  artery,  especially  while  working  under  its 
deepest  part,  jiarticularly  where  a  common  sheath  contains  other  structures, 
and  tliereby  is  prevented  from  j^netratlng  the  sheath  and  injuring  the  vessels, 
nerves,  or  viscera  beyond. 

(g)  Passing  the  Ligature.— Once  a  passage  has  been  cleared  bclween 
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arten'  and  sheath,  the  aneurism-needle  readily  traverses  it — so  that  as  soon 
as  the  needle  has  appeared  on  the  further  side  of  the  artery,  it  is  withdrawn. 
The  needle  is  now  threaded  and  carefully  passed  between  vessel  and  sheath, 
through  the  previously  cleared  way,  following  precisely  the  same  course 
and  carrj'ing  out  the  same  steps — first  opening  the  entrance  to  the  passage 
by  drawing  the  sheath  away  with  forceps — then  hugging  the  vessel  in  making 
the  circuit — and  finally  emerging  on  the  opposite  side  between  the  vessel  and 
the  further  lip  of  ihe  sheath,  which  the  forceps  have  now  grasped  and  drawn 
away  (Fig.  3).  An  aneurism -needle  may  be  passed  with  a  fine  silk  ligature- 
loop  as  a  carrier,  and  through  this  "carrier"  the  proper  ligature  may  be 
threaded  and  drawn  back.    There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  (he  direction  in  which 


K'cd  by 


the  needle  should  be  pas,sed  in  each  case;  the  rule  should  lie  that  the  needle 
is  to  be  passed  from  the  more  im])orlant  structures  toward  the  least  important, 
or  from  the  structures  more  difficult  to  avoid  toward  those  more  easily  avoided. 
Therefore  the  needle  may  enter  the  sheaih  in  ihc  reverse  order  to  thai  in 
which  it  has  been  freed  from  the  artery,  or  vice  versa,  as  seems  safest  and 
easiest.  Having  pas.sed  the  needle  completely  around  the  vessel,  until  its 
threaded  eye  protrudes  on  the  ojiposite  side,  grasp  one  of  ihe  threads  of  the 
liMijwd  ligature  with  forceps,  and.  while  it  is  being  held  in  (he  grasp  of  the 
forceps,  carefully  withdraw  the  needle,  following  the  curve  of  the  artery 
(F'R-  3-  !*•  t").  Thus  a  single  thread  is  left  beneath  the  vessel — an  end 
coming  out  between  artery  and  sheath  on  either  side.     Some  surgeons  pass 
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the  needle  unthreaded,  and  thread  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side,  then,  holding 
one  arm  of  the  ligature  with  forceps,  withdraw  the  needle — with  the  same 
result.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  method  in  simple  cases  where  the  artery 
is  accessible  and  the  threading  easily  done  with  the  needle  in  situ  (as  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  radial),  but  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  region  where 
the  exposure  is  difficult  (as  in  the  retroperitoneal  ligation  of  the  common 
iliac).  Such  an  instrument  as  the  Cleaveland  needle  (ligature-carrier)  is 
preferred  to  the  common  aneurism-needle  by  some — the  instrument,  being 
passed  under  the  artery  empty,  grasps  the  ligature  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
draws  back  one  end  under  the  vessel.  In  arteries  too  small  to  have  sheaths 
the  ligature  is  simply  carried  under  and  around  the  artery,  which  has  been 
freed  of  all  connective  tissue,  the  general  metho<l  being  the  same  as  just 
described. 

(h)  Tying  the  Knot. — The  largest  arteries  are  most  safely  and  satis- 

factorilv  tied  with  the  "stav-knot"  of 
Ballance  and  Edmunds.  The  stay- 
knot  of  these  surgeons  is  made  by  con- 
ducting two  bundles  of  soft  floss-silk 
around  the  artery,  parallel  with  each 
other  and  side  by  side; — the  first  stage 
of  a  reef-knot  is  then  tied  in  each  bun- 
dle, so  that  two  knots  lie  side  by  side, 
the  force  to  tie  them  having  been  suffi- 
cient to  closely  approximate  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  and 
completely  stop  the  flow,  but  without 
rupturing  these  coats  (Fig.  5,  A).  After 
_  ,        _  ^yj"g   these  at  first  lightly,   they  are 

\\  vC^r-     %  a  \       ^         ^^^^  taken  up  together  and  gently  tight- 

*=^"^\mt\\f    "^A  \t      ^        ened  simultaneouslv.     The  two  ends 

of  the  two  bundles  are  then  taken  up 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  two  ends  of 
the  other  two  bundles  on  the  opposite 
side, — the  two  bundles  on  each  side 
now  being  regarded  as  one, — and  these 
two  bundles  are  tied  in  a  single  knot, 
after  the  manner  of  the  second  step 
of  a  reef-knot  (Fig.  6,  B).  Thus  a 
knot  is  formed  the  first  part  of  which 
will  not  slip  while  the  second  is  being  tied  (which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
large  arteries,  especially  if  they  be  pulsating  at  the  time,  thus  allowing  the 
establishment  of  a  small  stream  of  blood).  Hy  this  method  a  broad  com- 
pression and  approximation  of  the  arterial  coats  will  be  accomplished,  which 
will  add  strength  to  the  site  o\  ligation  against  secondary  hemorrhage. 
This  simple  approximation  is  sufficient  to  excite  endothelial  proliferation 
and  union  of  the  opposed  surfaces.  It  is  hard  to  draw  such  a  ligature 
tight  enough  to  rupture  the  inner  coats.  .An  artery  with  its  two  inner  coats 
ruptured  by  ligation  has  only  the  strength  of  its  outer  coat  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  the  circulation  until  the  secondary  phenomena  take  place, 
which  permanently  strengthen  the  site — prior  to  which  secondary  hemor- 
rhage may  occur.  Several  parallel  strands  of  smaller-sized  chromic  catgut, 
led  under  the  artery  by  a  carrier,  are  sometimes  used,  thus  securing 
width   for  the  ligature  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  pressure.     All 
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medium-sized  arteries  should  be  tied  with  a  surgeon's  knot  (a  friction -knot 
followed  by  the  second  step  of  a  reef-knot)  (Fig.  4,  E).  All  small  arteries 
are  safely  tied  with  the  reef-knot  alone  In  making  tension  upon  the  ends 
of  the  ligature,  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  lift  the  artery  out  of 
its  sheath.  To  avoid  this,  the  tips  of  the  right  and  left  forefingers  should 
come  together,  end  to  end,  directly  upon  the  knot  in  the  act  of  being  tied, 
and  the  tightening  should  be  done  by  putting  the  terminal  and  middle 
knuckles  of  the  index-fingers  in  apposition,  back  to  back,  and  using  them 
as  fulcra  (Fig.  3,  D).  The  thumbs  may  be  similarly  used,  instead  of  the 
forefingers.  It  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  how  much  tension  should  be 
used  in  tightening  a  ligature.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  best  to  tighten  the 
ligature  upon  all  large  vessels  sufficiently  to  thoroughly  approximate  their 
inner  wall  in  pleats,  thereby  completely  closing  the  lumen,  without  ruptur- 
ing their  two  inner  coats.  The  same  holds  true  of  all  diseased  vessels,  in- 
dependently of  their  size.  All  medium  vessels  may  be  similarly  ligated. 
The  smaller  arteries  generally  have  their  ligatures  tightened  sufficiently  to 
rupture  their  inner  and  middle  coats.  A  tightening  almost  sufficient  to 
sever  all  coats,  especially  when  using  silk,  is  distinctly  to  be  avoided. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  seems  less  frequent,  and  the  strength  of  the  vessel 
greater,  where  the  vessels  are  only  tightened  enough  to  closely  approximate 
the  two  inner  coats,  without  causing  their  rupture.  All  knots  should  be  cut 
comparatively  short.  A  round  ligature  tightly  drawn  will  rupture  the  inner 
coats;  a  broad  ligature  will  do  so  far  less  readily. 

(i)  Closure  of  Wound. — Where  a  large,  well-marked  sheath  has  been 
opened  in  e.xposing  the  artery,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  well 
to  unite  the  edges  of  the  sheath  by  one  or  two  fine  catgut  sutures.  Where 
any  muscle  tissue  has  been  incised  in  order  to  reach  the  artery,  it  is  usually 
best  to  repair  the  divided  muscle  tissue  by  catgut  sutures  passed  through 
the  lips  of  the  muscle  wound — which  suture  becomes  buried  in  the  final 
steps  of  the  operation.  Where  deep  intermuscular  planes  have  been  opened 
up,  and  dead  spaces  are  apt  to  be  left,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  a  few  buried 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscle  tissue,  drawing  together  the  muscles  into 
their  normal  intermuscular  cleavage  line.  Where  no  muscle  has  been  wounded, 
— and  in  the  final  step  of  those  cases  where  muscle  has  been  incised  and 
sutured, — complete  closure  of  the  wound  is  accomplished  by  a  line  of  inter- 
rupted silkworm-gut  or  silk  sutures,  or  by  a  continuous  silk  suture — the 
suturing,  in  cither  case,  being  materially  aided  by  putting  the  wound  on 
the  stretch  by  a  wound-hook  in  either  end.  Xo  form  of  drainage  is  used 
in  clean  cases.  A  simple  gauze  and  cotton  dressing,  held  in  place  by  a  bandage, 
completes  the  dressing. 

(j)  Aiter-treatment. — Very  little  after-treatment  is  indicated  in  the 
ligation  of  the  smaller  arteries.  Where  a  large  artery  is  ligated.  a  splint 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  dressing  where  feasible,  in  order  to  control 
all  movement  of  the  part.  In  the  case  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  the 
limb  should  be  encased  in  cotton,  and  artificial  warmth  applied  in  addition, 
until  the  new  circulation  is  established.  The  limb  is  elevated  in  bed  to 
favor  venous  return.  The  skin  sutures  are  removed  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day.  A  rest  in  bed  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  is  required  in  the  ligation 
of  the  larger  arteries. 

Local  Results  of  Ligation. — Obliteration  of  artery  at  site  of  ligation. 
Estiiblishment  of  a  new  (collateral)  circulation. 

Chief  Dangers  in  Ligation  of  Arteries. — Secondary  hemorrhage. 
Gangrene. 
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Comment. — (i)  Where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate  one  or 
more  veins  from  the  artery,  the  artery  and  vein,  or  veins,  may  be  included 
in  the  one  ligature,  (a)  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  inclusion 
of  the  smallest  nerve  in  the  ligature.  (3)  When  a  large  vein  is  wounded, 
tlie  wound  should  be  at  once  closed  by  lateral  ligature  (Fig.  70),  or  by  sutur- 
ing (Fig.  69),  preferably  the  former.  If  this  be  not  feasible,  the  vein  should 
be  ligated.  All  medium  and  small  veins  should  be  ligated  if  wounded.  If 
the  ligation  of  the  artery  can  be  accomplished  without  the  likelihood  of 
again  wounding  the  vein,  it  should  be  completed  at  the  original  site.  If 
there  be  danger  of  further  complication,  a  new  site  should  be  chosen  just 
above  or  below  the  one  originally  selected.  (4)  It  is  held  by  some  that 
secondary  hemorrhage  is  less  likely  if  an  artery  be  ligated  in  two  places, 
from  2.5  to  5  cm.  (i  to  2  inches)  apart,  and  then  divided  between  these  two 
ligatures,  allowing  each  end  to  retract — upon  the  principle  that  the  arteries 
of  the  body  are  constantly  under  longitudinal  tension,  and,  when  ligated  in 
continuity  (especially  where  the  inner  coats  are  severed),  there  are  present 
the  conditions  calculated  to  predispose  to  secondary  hemorrhage.  Practical 
experience  seems  to  have  borne  out  the  claim  of  the  double  ligature  with 
division,  but  the  operation  is  not  always  feasible,  especially  in  the  deeper, 
larger  vessels.  (5)  AH  ligature  material  should  be  thoroughly  pliable  before 
being  used. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY. 

Description. — Largest  branch  of  arch  of  aorta.  From  3.8  to  5  cm. 
(li  to  2  inches)  in  length.  Arises  from  beginning  of  arch  of  aorta,  opposite 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra;  runs  upward,  forward,  and  to  right,  to  upper  border 
of  right  sternoclavicular  articulation,  where  it  divides  into  right  common 
carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

Relations. — Anteriorly:  manubrium;  origin  sternohyoid;  origin  sterno- 
thyroid; right  sternoclavicular  joint;  remains  of  thymus  gland;  left  innominate 
vein;  right  inferior  thyroid  vein;  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  right 
pneumogastric.  Posteriorly:  trachea;  right  pleura.  To  right:  right  in- 
nominate vein ;  right  pneumogastric  nerve ;  right  pleura.  To  left :  left  common 
carotid;  remains  of  thymus  gland;  left  inferior  thyroid  vein;  trachea. 

Branches. — Thyroidea  ima  (sometimes);  thymic  branch  (sometimes); 
bronchial  branch  (sometimes). 

Line  of  Artery. — From  center  of  manubrium,  to  center  of  right  sterno- 
clavicular joint. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Aneurism  of  right  carotid,  subclavian,  and 
i  of  innominate  itself. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — From  1.3  to  2  cm.  (^  to  }  inch)  below  bifurcation 

(Fig.  7)- 


LIGATION  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

BY  AN(;rLAR  INCISION  (MOTTS  OPERATION). 

Position. — Patient  supine,  chest  raised,  head  backward  and  to  opposite 
side.     Surgeon  to  outer  side  of  shoulder.     Assistant  opposite  surgeon. 
Landmarks. — Clavicle;  slernomastoid  muscle;  sternoclavicular  joint. 
Incision. —  _\ -shaped  (on  right — reversed  on  left).     Horizontal  portion 
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of  incision  is  made  along  upper  margin  of  inner  third  of  clavicle,  for  a  distance 
of  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches).  Vertical  portion  (meeting  horizontal  at  an 
acute  an^le)  is  made  along  anterior  margin  of  stemomastoid,  for  about  7.5 
cm.  (3  inches)  (Fig.  7,  A). 
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Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  this  triangular 
flap  is  dissected  upward.  Cut  the  sternal  and  clavicular  attachments  of 
the  sternomastoid,  as  far  as  exposed.  The  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid 
muscles  are  also  cut,  or  are  nicked  and  drawn  well  inward.  Expose,  ligate 
doubly,  and  cut  the  anterior  jugular  vein  between  its  two  ligatures,  lying 
beneath  the  sternomastoid;  and  also  the  right  inferior  thyroid  vein.  Divide 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  along  the  original  lines  of  incision,  thus  exposing 
the  common  carotid.  Open  its  sheath  and  follow  to  its  origin,  avoiding 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Thus  guided  to  the  innominate,  clear  its 
trunk — with  especial  care  on  the  outer  side,  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
right  innominate  vein,  and  pleura — and  pass  the  needle  from  these  structures. 

Comment. — (i)  As  the  chief  source  of  failure  is  secondary  hemorrhage, 
the  common  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  are  also  tied — being  the  chief 
sources  through  which  the  recurrent  flow  occurs.  (3)  This  free  section  of 
muscles  leaves,  by  their  retraction,  a  deep  gap  at  the  root  of  the  neck  for 
infection  and  slow  filling-up.  As  much  repairing  of  cut  muscle  tissue  as 
possible,  by  suturing,  should,  therefore,  be  done  in  completing  the  operation. 
(3)  Artificial  illumination  is  desirable  in  this  operation. 

Collateral  Circulation. — First  aortic  intercostal,  with  superior  inter- 
costal of  subclavian.  Upper  aortic  intercostals,  with  thoracic  branches  of 
axillary  and  intercostals  of  internal  mammary.  Phrenic,  with  musculo- 
phrenic of  internal  mammary.  Deep  epigastric,  with  superior  epigastric 
of  internal  mammary.  Free  communication  of  vertebrals  and  internal 
carotids  of  opposite  side,  inside  of  skull.  Communication  of  branches  of 
opposite  external  carotids  in  middle  line  of  face  and  neck  (MacCormac). 


LIGATION  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

BY  OBLIQUE   IN'CISION. 

Position— Landmarks.— As  for  Mott's  operation  (page  26). 
I  I  Incision. — Begin  at  junction   of  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  anterior 

border  of  right  sternomastoid  muscle — pass  down  along  the  lower  third  of 
its  anterior  margin — thence  sweep  over  upper  edge  of  the  episternal  notch 
onto  the  manubrium  sterni  (Fig.  7,  B,  B). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia 
'1  (Fig.  8).     Tie  anterior  jugular  vein  between  two  ligatures — also  ligate  the 

transverse  branch  between  the  two  anterior  jugulars,  if  in  the  way.  Draw 
the  sternomastoid  outward — and,  if  necessiiry,  its  inner,  sternal  portion  may 
be  divided.  Draw  inward  the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles — and, 
if  necessary,  their  sternal  attachments  may  be  partly  or  entirely  cut.  Incise 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  over  the  carotid  sheath.  Open  the  sheath  and  follow 
the  common  carotid  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  subclavian 
and  to  the  innominate,  guarding  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  behind  the 
common  carotid  sheath.  Ligate  the  right  inferior  thyroid  vein.  Clear  the 
innominate,  avoiding  the  left  innominate  vein  in  front — the  right  pleura 
behind — and  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  right  innominate  vein,  and  right 
pleura  to  the  right. 

Comment. — (i)    As   above    mentioned,    under    Mott's    operation,    the 
1!  common  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  should  also  be  lied — which  can  be 

done  through  this  incision  (2)  By  this  separation  and  retraction  of  muscles 
(or  partial  division)  less  damage  is  done  to  the  parts  and  less  of  a  cavity 
is  left. 
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imH>ininHlcU|«anlaTul  <nniirili:  K.Thyn.Kl  aij»:  I..  [n[i'ri.>r  ilivruiil:  M.  Vertrhtnl;  N- 

RecDrrmi  1art-iiit.';il :  \J.  I'hnnk  :  K.  Xvrvm  (lom  l<i<>|i  Imwimi  i.immuiii.-aiis aiiil  •Ivliii 
ic;<>-si ;  S.  S»|H'Tlk-b1  nrvlial  nrni-t :  T.  T.  Aiituri.T  juRular  win ;  V.  \\.  Infcriin  l1i)Toi<l 
Mi|.r;iu:i| Hilar  and  traibv(.>nui]is  Ciilli  nrlerK^  are  H.i:ii  imiuinK  H.-a]i.iJus  aiilivus.  IkIiIi 
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Description.— The  n,i;ht  sleminlavicuhir  uriiculaliiin.  ujijier  ji;irt  of 
munuhrium,  and  sti-rnal  fini  of  firsl  rij;ht  rib  are  txcisi'i]  through  an  obii(|ue 
intision — -ihus  e\]nisint;  iht  arlfrv. 

Position.— As  in  MotTp  operation  (p:viv  2(>). 

Landmarks.— Cricoid  .anil^ine;  .-aTnom^i-ioid  muscle;  manulirium. 

Incision.— An  oliliijue  inri-ion,  lici.'innin';  ovi-r  tlit;  anterior  margin  of  ihe 
rij;hl  Mt-niomastoi.]  nuiMie,  on  a  It-VL-l  with  the  .ri.oid  cartilage— and  pasMnR 
ilmvn  the  anterior  hordi-r  i)f  the  :-lernoma>toiil.  over  the  right  siornoclavirular 
arti.ulaiion.  onto  ihc  manubrium- an-l  dimn  lo  the  gla.liolus  [Fi};.  7.  C.  C). 

Operation.— [ncise  skin,  supcrlidal  (asciii,  platysma.  and  dcrji  fascia. 
Tie  the  anterior  ju-jular  vein  bcnvc<-n  two  ligatures.  Protect  the  large  veins 
l.ya  spatula  slip|>ed  behind  the  sternum.  Having  retracted  the  overlying 
jiart-.  remove,  with  Uigli  saw.  rongeur,  biine-cutling  forcejis.  or  chisel,  the 
right  .<ternocLivJcular  articulation,  ujJiJcr  jnirt  of  the  maiuibrium.  imd  in 
sertion  of  ihc  tirsi  ripht  rib.  I.igaie  the  inferior  thyrnid  veins.  ,Separate 
the  areolar  tissue  from  the  vessels, — guarding  the  neighboring  structures  as 
mcniioned  in  the  preceding  operation-.— when  the  innominate  will  be  fully 
e\|)r)<td  to  sight  and  touch.  Temporary  drain^ige  is  used  in  this,  as  in  all 
ligations  of  the  innominuie 

Comment.— The  common  carotid  and  vertebral  are  itlso  tied. 
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LIGATION  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

BY  PARTIAL  BONY  RESECTION— THROUGH   TRANSVERSE  AND  VERTICAL 

INCISIONS— (BARDENHEUER'S  OPERATION). 

Description. — The  following  parts  are  excised  through  a  combined 
transverse  and  vertical  incision: — the  right  and  left  sternoclavicular  articula- 
tions, sternal  ends  of  right  and  left  first  ribs,  sternal  end  of  right  second  rib, 
and  upper  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  of  manubrium — thus  exposing  the  innominate. 

Position. — As  in  Mott's  operation  (page  26). 

Landmarks. — Suprasternal  notch  and  manubrium;  sternal  ends  of 
clavicles;  inferior  margin  of  thyroid  cartilage. 

Incisions. — (i)  Transverse  incision — along  upper  border  of  sternum  and 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  inner  thirds  of  both  clavicles.  (2)  Vertical  incision 
— from  lower  border  of  larynx,  down  the  median  line,  and  well  onto  the 
manubrium  stemi  (Fig.  7,  D,  D). 

Operation. — Carry  both  incisions  through  skin,  superficial  and  deep 
fasciae.  In  the  transverse  incision,  divide  sternomastoids,  sternohyoids, 
and  sternothyroids.  Subperiosteally  resect  (with  Gigli  saw,  rcngeur,  bone- 
cutting  forceps,  or  chisel)  the  inner  extremities  of  the  left  clavicle  and  left 
first  rib — for  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  of  their  extent.  Having  made  this 
exposure  of  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the  manubrium  upon  its  left 
aspect,  free,  through  this  approach,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  manubrium 
subperiosteally.  The  manubrium  is  then  cut  transversely  through  at  a  level 
about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  its  upper  border — the  division  being  accom- 
plished, preferably,  by  a  Gigli  saw  conducted  beneath  the  bone,  between  it 
and  the  periosteum.  The  sternal  ends  of  the  right  claWcle  and  the  right 
first  and  second  ribs,  after  having  been  well  cleared,  are  divided  close  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  sternum,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manubrium  was 
divided.  The  mass  of  bone  detached  by  the  above  cuts  is  now  removed. 
The  periosteum  is  then  incised  in  the  median  line — the  inferior  thyroid 
veins  ligated — the  left  innominate  vein  depressed — the  right  innominate  vein 
retracted — the  right  pneumogastric  nerve  and  pleura  guarded  on  the  outer 
side  and  behind — the  innominate  artery  cleared — and  the  ligature  passed 
from  the  pleura  and  pneumogastric. 


LIGATION  OF  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

BY  SPLITTING  OF  MANUBRIUM  STERNI. 

Description. — The  manubrium  is  exposed  by  a  transverse  incision — 
divided  transversely  at  its  junction  with  the  gladiolus — then  split  vertically 
at  its  center — followed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  manubrium 
and  the  exposure  of  the  innominate.  Upon  completing  the  operation,  the 
bony  parts  are  returned  to  their  normal  positions — with  or  without  suturing 
of  the  edges  of  the  vertically  divided  manubrium  into  apposition. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  neck  prominent.  Surgeon 
to  right  side.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Sternoclavicular  articulations;  lower  border  of  manubrium 
(marked  by  line  extending  transversely  across  between  the  articulations  of 
the  second  ribs). 

Incision. — Curved  transverse  incision — passing  from  inner  third  of 
anterior  surface  of  one  clavicle  to  the  inner  third  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
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the  opj)osite  clavicle,  and  passing  down  over  the  manubrium  to  the  junction 
of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds  (Fig.  7,  E). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin,  fascia,  and  anterior  borders  of  the 
platysma  down  to  the  bone,  clamp  and  tie  all  bleeding  vessels.  Free  the 
manubrium  subperiosteally  over  its  anterior  surface,  downward  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus,  and  upward  to  its  superior  border. 
Follow  the  superior  border  backward  and  downward  along  its  posterior 
aspect — ^also  freeing  this  surface  subperiosteally  as  far  as  the  junction  of  manu- 
brium and  gladiolus.  Retract  the  overlying  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  manubrium  and  divide  the  sternum  along  the  manubrio-gladiolar 
junction — accomplishing  the  division  with  a  Gigli  saw,  if  one  can  be  conducted 
across  beneath  the  bone,  or  by  bone-cutting  forceps.  Through  the  opening 
thus  made  by  the  transverse  division,  carry  a  Gigli  saw  from  the  center  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  divided  manubrium  to  the  center  of  the  suprasternal 
notch — and  divide  the  manubrium  vertically  in  its  center,  cutting  from  the 
manubrio-gladiolar  junction  upward  toward  the  free  superior  border — the 
Gigli  saw  traveling  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  in  front, 
and  its  periosteum  posteriorly.  After  the  completion  of  the  vertical  section, 
retract  the  two  halves  of  the  manubrium  laterally — incise  the  posterior  perios- 
teum— ligate  the  inferior  thyroid  veins — depress  the  left  innominate  vein, 
retract  the  right  innominate  vein — guard  the  right  pneumogastric  and  pleura 
externally  and  posteriorly — clear  the  innominate — and  pass  the  ligature  from 
the  pleura  and  pneumogastric. 

Comment. — Where  it  is  wished  to  suture  together  the  vertical  borders 
of  the  split  manubrium,  two  or  three  holes  should  be  drilled  on  each  side 
as  soon  as  the  manubrium  has  been  exposed  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and 
before  its  division — the  soft  parts  below  being  protected  by  some  thin,  flat 
metallic  instrument  during  the  drilling. 

Comparison  of  Methods  of  Exposure  of  the  Innominate. — Choice 
would  be  given  to  methods  of  non-division  of  muscles,  with  retraction — 
the  oblique  incision  thus  being  preferable  to  the  angular  one — where  these 
incisions  promise  sufficient  room  for  manipulation.  Where  more  room  is 
necessary,  especially  from  abnormal  displacement  of  the  parts  (as  from 
aneurism),  the  angular  incision,  or  the  methods  of  partial  resection,  give  more 
space  for  the  safe  carrying-out  of  the  necessary  steps;  and  of  these  latter, 
the  method  of  partial  resection  upon  the  right  aspect  of  the  manubrio-clavicular 
region  is  applicable  to  cases  where  a  more  limited  sacrifice  of  bone  will  suffice; 
and  Bardenheuer's  operation — or  the  splitting  of  the  manubrium — where  the 
maximum  space  is  required.  The  innominate  has  also  been  ligated  through 
a  trephine-opening  made  through  the  manubrium  sterni,  after  turning  back 
a  flap  of  soft  parts. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERIES. 

Description. — (a)  Right  Common  Carotid  :  About  9.5  cm.  (3}  inches) 
in  length.  Arises  from  bifurcation  of  innominate,  behind  right  sternoclavicular 
articulation — passes  upward  and  outward  and  slightly  backward  to  upper 
border  of  thyroid  cartilage  (opposite  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  according  to 
Morris; — third  cervical  vertebra,  according  to  Gray) — there  dividing  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotids.  In  its  course  it  is  contained  within  a  common 
sheath  of  connective  tissue,  which  also  includes  internal  jugular  vein  and 
pneumogastric  nerve,  each  separated  by  a  fibrous  septum — the  vein  lying  to 
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outer  side  and  slightly  overlapping  artery,  and  the  pneumogastric  lying 
between  and  posterior  to  both.  The  omohyoid  muscle  crosses  common 
carotid  opposite  lower  border  of  cricoid  cartilage,  and  divides  the  artery, 
surgically,  into  a  lower  part,  deeply  placed — and  an  upper  part,  superfici- 
ally placed,  (b)  Left  Common  Carotid:  About  11.5  cm.  (4!  inches)  in 
length.  Arises  from  middle  of  transverse  portion  of  arch  of  aorta — ascends 
upward  and  outward  behind,  but  at  some  distance  from,  manubrium  stemi, 
overlapped  by  left  lung  and  pleura,  and  in  front  of  trachea,  to  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation — whence  its  course,  relations,  and  terminations  are 
same  as  for  right  common  carotid.  The  crossing  and  relations  of  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle  are  also  similar. 

Relations. — (a)  Left  Common  Carotid  in  Thorax:  Anteriorly — 
manubrium  stemi;  origin  sternohyoid;  origin  sternothyroid  (above  three 
structures  being  at  some  distance);  remains  of  thymus;  fatty  areolar  tissue 
of  superior  mediastinum;  left  innominate  vein.  Posteriorly  (from  below 
upward) — trachea;  esophagus;  thoracic  duct;  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
External  (to  left) — left  pleura  and  lung  (slightly  overlapping) ;  left  pneumo- 
gastric; left  subclavian  (both  of  latter  being  somewhat  posterior).  Internally 
(to  right) — innominate  artery;  trachea;  remains  of  thymus  gland;  left 
inferior  thyroid  vein,  (b)  Both  Common  Carotids  in  Neck :  Anteriorly 
— skin;  superficial  fascia;  platysma;  deep  fascia;  sternomastoid ;  sternohyoid; 
sternothyroid;  omohyoid;  anterior  jugular  vein;  thyroid  body  (often  overlaps); 
middle  thyroid  vein;  superior  thyroid  vein;  lingual  vein;  facial  vein;  middle 
sternomastoid  artery;  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve  (generally  upon,  some- 
times within,  sheath);  communicantes  hypoglossi;  lymphatic  glands.  Poste- 
riorly— pneumogastric  nerve;  sympathetic  nerve;  cervical  cardiac  branches 
of  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves;  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  inferior 
thyroid  artery;  longus  colli;  rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Externally — 
internal  jugular  vein;  pneumogastric  nerve.  (On  right  side  a  space  is  left 
at  r(M)t  of  neck  by  divergence  of  vein,  in  which  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
vertebral  artery  are  found;  on  left  side  the  internal  jugular  vein  overlaps 
this  space).  Internally  (from  below  upward) — trachea;  esophagus;  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve;  branches  of  inferior  thyroid  artery;  lateral  lobe  of 
thyroid  bcxiy;  cricoid  cartilage;  thyroid  cartilage;  lower  part  of  pharynx; 
carotifl  glands. 

Branches. — None,  ordinarily. 

Line. — (With  head  turned  moderately  to  opposite  side  and  upward) — 
from  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  angle  of  jaw 
and  tip  of  mastoid  process — that  portion  of  this  line  between  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  and  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
representing  the  common  carotid.  From  the  clavicle  a  little  external  to  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  would  more  accurately  represent  the  line.  The 
anterior  margin  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  overlaps  the  carotid  throughout. 
The  omohyoid  muscle  crosses  the  carotid  opposite  and  directly  over  Chas- 
saignac's  "carotid  tubercle"  (costal  [)r(Kess  of  sixth  cervical  vertebra) — 
which  is  about  6.3  cm.  (2A  inches)  above  the  clavicle. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds  of  itself  and  branches  of  external 
and  internal  carotid;  distal  and  proximal  aneurism;  distal  angiomata;  as  a 
temporary  ligature;  to  limit  growth  of  inoperable  tumors;  hemorrhage  from 
areas  supplied  by  distal  branches. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — .Above  the  omohyoid  muscle — place  of  election. 
Below  the  omohyoid — depth  of  artery  and  nature  of  relations  make  the 
operation  more  ditiicult  and  more  fatal  (Fig.  7,  F  and  G). 
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UGATION  OF  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY 


Position. ^Patient    supine;    shoulders   elevated;    neck   prominent;   chin 

upward  and  to  opposite  side.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  or  on  the  right 
for  both  sides. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  arten-;  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid;  cricoid 
cartilage. 

Incision. — .\bout  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  lenRth,  with  center  at  level  of 
cricoid  cartilage — the  incision  lying  in  the  line  of  the  artery  (Fig.  7.  F). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  ptatysma.  Superficial 
veins  connecting  anterior  and  e.xternal  jugulars,  and  sometimes  intercom- 
municating veins  between  facial  and  anterior  jugular,  as  well  as  cutaneous 
nerves,  are  encountered  (Fig.  9).  Divide  the  deep  fascia  along  the  anterior 
bonier  of  ihe  sternomasloid  and  open  up  the  cellular  tissue.  The  upper 
border  of  the  omohvnid  is  here  exposed,  either  bv  direct  incision  or  by  follow- 
ing up  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomasloid.  Having  identified  the 
intersection  of  sternomastoid  and  omohyoid,  the  omohyoid  is  retracted 
downward  (or  may  he  divided  if  in  the  way) — and  the  sternomastoid  outward. 
Flexing  the  chin  aids  during  these  manipulations,  by  relaxing  the  parts. 
The  common  carotid  is  now  located  as  it  crosses  the  "caroiid  tubercle"  (see 
.\nanimy,  "Line."  page  32),  Clear  its  sheath,  avoiding  or  lying  (he 
sternomastoid  arten,'  and  the  superior  and  middle  thyroid  \eins.  Carefully 
incise  the  sheath,  approaching  from  the  inner  side,  to  avoid  the  descendens 
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hypoglossi  nerve  (generally  on  the  antero-external  side  of  the  sheath)  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  see  that  artery  is  freed  from  its  sheath  in  its 
entire  circumference.  Pass  the  needle  from  the  internal  jugular  and  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Inferior  thyroid,  with  superior  thyroid.  Deep 
cerv^ical,  with  occipital.  TransversaHs  colli,  with  occipital.  Branches  of 
two  vertebrals,  with  branches  of  two  external  carotids.     Circle  of  Willis. 


UGATION  OF  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY 

BELOW  THE  OMOHYOID   MUSCLE. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  ligation  above  the  omohyoid. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  in  line  of  artery — from 
just  below  cricoid  cartilage  to  just  above  sternoclavicular  articulation 
(Fig.  7.  G). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma.  Here  are 
encountered  the  superficial  veins  between  the  facial,  anterior  and  external 
jugular  veins,  and  the  cutaneous  cervical  nerves.  Divide  the  deep  fascia 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid.  Expose  the  inner  border 
of  this  muscle,  flexing  the  head  to  relax  the  parts.  The  sternohyoid  is  then 
exposed,  and  sometimes  the  underlying  sternothyroid.  The  omohyoid  is, 
ordinarily,  not  brought  into  the  field  of  operation.  These  muscles,  if  en- 
countered, are  retracted  in  their  respective  directions,  or  may  be  divided 
as  far  as  necessary.  Tie  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  sheath  is  to  be 
exposed  as,  and  with  the  precaution.^,  mentioned  in  the  above  operation. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  are  to  be  espe- 
cially guarded  in  operating  at  this  site. 

Comment. — The  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  more  difficult  on 
the  left  side,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  (see  Anatomy. 
"Relations,"  page  ^2),  and  the  operation  is  less  frequently  done  than  on 
the  right  side. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Description. — The  smaller  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  common  carotid. 
About  6.3  cm.  (2^  inche.s)  in  length.  Begins  opposite  upper  border  of  thyroid 
cartilage;  passes  upward,  forward,  and  then  backward,  under  the  stylohyoid 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  to  the  interval  between  neck  of  condyle 
of  inferior  maxilla  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  where  it  divides,  in 
the  .substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  into  the  internal  maxillary  and  temporal 
arteries. 

Relations. — Anteriorly:  skin;  superficial  fascia;  platysma;  deep  fascia; 
anterior  border  of  sternomastoid;  hypoglossal  nerve;  lingual  vein,  facial  vein; 
posterior  belly  of  digastric;  stylohyoid;  temporomaxiilary  vein;  superior 
cervical  lymi)hatic  glands;  branches  of  facial  nerve;  parotid  gland.  Poste- 
riorly: internal  carotid  artery;  styloglossus;  .stylopharyngeus;  glossopharyn- 
geal nerve;  pharyngeal  branch  of  pneumogastric;  stylohyoid  ligament;  parotid 
gland;  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Externally:  internal  carotid  artery.  In- 
ternally: hyoid  bone;  pharynx;  ramus  of  inferior  maxilla;  stylomaxillary 
ligament;  submaxillary  gland;  parotid  gland. 

Branches  (from  below). — Ascending  pharyngeal;  superior  thyroid; 
lingual;  facial;  occipital;  posterior  auricular;  temporal;  internal  maxillary. 
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Line. — Upper  part  of  line  of  common  carotid  artery  (page  32). 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds  and  aneurism  of  trunk  and  branches; 
hemorrhage  from  areas  of  branches;  palliative  in  malignant  growths;  pre- 
liminary to  operations;  aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  regions  of  the 
trunks. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Below  the  digastric  (between  the  superior  thyroid 
and  lingual  branches) — place  of  election — the  operation  is  easier  and  more 
branches  are  thus  controlled.  Above  the  digastric — the  operation  is  more 
difficult  and  more  apt  to  involve  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  Note: — The 
digastric  muscle  crosses  the  artery  about  3.2  cm.  (i  J  inches)  above  its  origin, 
opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  lingual  arises  oppo- 
site the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  7,  H  and  I). 

Comment. — (i)  The  external  carotid  may  be  distinguished  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid  by  the  presence  of  its  branches  and  by  being  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  external  carotid.  (3)  The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  is  now 
generally  done  where  formerly  the  common  carotid  was  ligated  for 
conditions  of  the  former  vessel  and  its  branches — the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  the  operation  having  been  demonstrated  by  the  work  of 
Wyeth. 

UGATION  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

BELOW   THE   DIGASTRIC   MUSCLE. 

Position. — As  for  the  common  carotid  (page  ^^). 

Landmarks. — Stemomastoid ;  thyroid  cartilage ;  angle  of  jaw. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) — along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemomastoid,  or  slightly  in  front  of  border — from  level  of  middle  of  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  near  angle  of  jaw  (Fig.  7,  H). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma  (Fig.  10).  Tie 
any  veins  which  may  lie  in  the  line  of  incision.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  and 
expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  and  draw  it  outward.  Find 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound.  Next, 
locate  the  hypoglossal  nerve  crossing  the  external  carotid  below  the  origin 
of  the  occipital  artery.  Locate  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
opposite  which  the  lingual  artery  arises.  Having  fixed  the  location  of  these 
three  stmctures,  and  avoiding  the  superior  thyroid,  facial,  and  lingual  veins; 
expose  the  artery  opposite  the  lip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid.  Clear 
the  sheath  and  pass  the  ligature  between  the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual 
branches — guarding  the  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve  in  front,  and  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerve  passing  behind  the  artery — directing  the  needle  from 
the  internal  carotid. 

Comment. — (i)  The  operation  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  recognize  the  branches.  (2)  Jacobson  advises  simultaneous  ligation  of 
the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual,  and,  if  possible,  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
branches — on  account  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  (3)  Through  this  same 
incision  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial,  occipital,  and  ascending  pharyn- 
geal may  be  ligated. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Same  as  for  the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
above  the  omohyoid  (page  34). 
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UGATION  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 


Position.— As  f(jr  the  common  carotid. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery:  ramus  of  inferinr  maxilla. 

Incision. — From  Iragus  of  ear,  to  below  angle  of  inferior  maxilla,  and 
placecl  just  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  in  ihc  line  of  ihe  artery  (Fig.  7,  I). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Avoid,  or  doubly  lifjate 
and  incise,  the  tributaries  of  Ihe  cMcrnal  jugular  and  facial  veins.  Divide 
the  (ieej)  fascia.  Kxpoi;e  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomasloid  and  retract 
outward.  Kxjiosc  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylohyoid  and 
draw  downward— partially  or  entirety  dividing  them  if  necessarj'.  Avoid 
the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  Kxpose  the  parotid  gland  and  draw  upward 
and  forward — thus  eN])osing  the  vessel.  Clear  the  artery  and  open  its  sheath 
— ami  pass  the  ligature  around  ihe  artery  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland.  Repair,  by  suturing,  whatever  muscles  may 
have  been  incised. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SUPERIOR  THYROID  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL 

CAROTID. 

Description. — The  second  in  order  and  an  anterior  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  Runs  forward  and  a  little  upward  beneath  the  great  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  lying  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle  and  covered  by  the 
skin,  fascia,  and  platysma — then  runs  inward  and  downward,  passing  under 
the  omohyoid,  sternohyoid,  and  sternothyroid  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  superior  thyroid  vein  runs  beneath  the  artery  on  its  way  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  close  relation 
posteriorly. 


LIGATION  OF  SUPERIOR  THYROID  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  for  ligation  of  external  carotid  below  the 
digastric  (page  35). 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length — along  the  line  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  with  its  center  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  tliyroid  cartilage  (Fig.  7,  J). 

Operation. — Practically  the  same  as  for  the  ligation  of  the  external 
carotid  below  the  digastric,  the  main  trunk  being  first  exposed,  and  the 
superior  thyroid  branch  being  then  located.  Guard  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve.  Place  the  ligature  between  the  external  carotid  and  the  hyoid  branch, 
or  bevond  the  sternomastoid  branch. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  LINGUAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Description. — The  third  in  order,  and  an  anterior  branch  of  the  external 
carotid.  Arises  opposite,  or  a  little  below,  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  (a)  First 
or  Oblique  Portion: — lies  in  superior  carotid  triangle,  extending  obliquely 
upward  to  the  external  border  of  the  hyoglossus, — being  covered  by  skin, 
superficial  fascia,  platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  hypoglossal  nerve, — and  resting 
on  the  middle  constrictor  and  laryngeal  nerve,  (b)  Second  or  Horizontal 
Portion: — lies  in  the  digastric  triangle,  running  horizontally  beneath  the  hyo- 
glossus muscle,  along  the  superior  border  of  the  hyoid  bone, — being  covered 
by  the  hyoglossus  muscle  (which  separates  the  artery  from  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  stylohyoid  muscle,  and  lingual  vein), 
—and  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  geniohyo- 
glossus.  (c)  Third  or  Ascending  Portion: — ascends  between  the  hyoglossus 
and  geniohyoglossus  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue,  (d)  Fourth  or 
Terminal  Portion: — runs  forward  to  tip  of  tongue,  lying  between  the  lingualis 
and  geniohyoglossus,  and  covered  only  by  mucous  membrane.  Two  venic 
comites  accompany  the  lingual  artery  beneath  the  hyoglossus.  The  ranine 
vein  runs  on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  hyoglossus,  below  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.     Several  veins  follow  the  dorsalis  linguiu  artery. 

Sites  of  Ligature. — Its  first  or  second  portions  are  the  parts  usually 
tied — and  of  these,  the  second  is  preferable  (Fig.  7,  K  and  L). 
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UGATION  OF  LINGUAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

NEAR  ITS  OKICIN. 

Position— Landmarks. — As  for  ligation  of  external  carotid  below  the 

digastric  (page  35). 

Incision. — In  line  of  external  carotid,  with  its  center  opposite  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  7,  K) 

Operation. — Same,  praclicaUy,  as  for  ligation  of  external  carotid  below 
the  digastric,  the  main  vessel  being  first  exposed  and  the  origin  of  the  lingual 
then  located. 

Comment. — The  first  pari  of  the  lingua!  may  also  be  tied,  though  less 
readily,  by  a  transverse  incision  extending  from  the  level  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno mastoid,  the  artery  being 
exposed  and  tied  just  before  passing  under  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

UGAnON  OF  LINGUAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

BRNEATH  THE  HVOGLOSSUS. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  neck  prominent;  head  to 
opposite  side  and  chin  upward.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  cutting  from 
before  backward  on  the  right,  and  vice  versa. 
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Landmarks,— Lower  burdcr  of   inferior 
inferior  maxilla;  hyoid  bone. 
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Incision. — Curved  incision — beginning  just  below  and  external  to  sym- 
physis menti — and  ending  just  below  and  internal  to  crossing  of  facial  artery 
over  inferior  maxilla — its  center  being  just  above  the  greater  comu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  (Fig.  7,  L). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia. 
Avoid  or  ligate  tributaries  of  facial,  anterior  jugular,  or  temporomaxillary 
veins.  Incise  the  transverse  cervical  fascia  over  the  submaxillary  gland — 
exposing  the  gland  and  retracting  it  upward,  out  of  its  bed,  over  the  margin 
of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  11).  Incise  transversely  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
exposed  by  lifting  out  the  submaxillary  gland — and  identify  the  mylohyoid 
muscle  in  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wound.  Expose  the  two  bellies  of  the 
digastric  and  firmly  retract  them  downward  at  their  point  of  attachment  to 
the  hyoid  bone — which  steadies  the  parts  and  renders  the  hyoglossus  more 
prominent.  Clear  the  surface  of  the  hyoglossus  and  identify  the  hypoglossal 
ner\'e  crossing  its  anterior  aspect.  The  ranine  vein  crosses  the  same  surface 
just  below  and  parallel  with  the  nerve  and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the 
artery  lies  on  the  opf)osite  side  of  the  muscle.  Retract  both  hypoglossal 
nerve  and  ranine  vein  upward.  Divide  the  hyoglossus  transversely  for 
about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  just  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone.  This 
incision  falls  just  over  the  artery,  which  generally  bulges  into  the  opening 
as  soon  as  it  is  made,  or  through  which  it  is  easily  reached.  Having 
isolated  the  artery,  trace  it  backward  until  the  dorsalis  lingua,'  branch 
is  reached,  so  that  the  ligature  may  be  placed  upon  its  proximal  side. 
Having  passed  the  ligature,  replace  the  submaxillary  gland  and  close  the 
wound. 

Comment. — The  fascia  of  the  submaxillary  gland  may  be  sutured  over 
it,  and  the  incision  in  the  hyoglossus  may  be  repaired  by  suturing,  if  either 
be  considered  indicated. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  FACIAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Description. — The  fourth  in  order,  and  an  anterior  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  The  Cervical  Portion  passes  upward  and  forward  in  the 
posterior  part  of  submaxillary  triangle,  under  the  digastric,  stylohyoid, 
submaxillary  gland,  and  horizontal  ramus  of  inferior  maxilla.  The  Facial 
Portion  curves  over  lower  border  of  inferior  maxilla  at  the  anterior  border 
of  masseter  muscle — and,  running  forward  and  upward,  crosses  the  cheek 
to  the  angle  of  mouth — thence  upward  along  side  of  nose  to  end  at  internal 
canthus  of  eve. 

Relations. — Cervical  portion  rests  on  (from  below  upward)  stylo- 
glossus; mylohyoid;  submaxillary  gland  (in  or  under  it); — and  is  covered  hy 
(from  below  upward)  posterior  belly  of  digastric;  stylohyoid;  hypoglossal 
nerve  (generally);  submaxillary  gland  (beneath  or  in  its  substance);  inferior 
maxilla;  lymphatic  glands;  fascia;  platysma;  skin.  Facial  portion  rests  on 
(from  below  upward)  inferior  maxilla;  buccinator;  levator  anguli  oris;  levator 
labii  superioris  (sometimes);  infraorbital  branches  of  fifth  nerve; — and  is 
covered  by  (from  below  upward)  risorius;  zygomatici  major  and  minor; 
supramaxillary  and  buccal  branches  of  facial  nerve;  levator  labii  superioris; 
levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi;  infraorbital  branches  of  facial.  The 
cervical  portion  of  the  facial  vein  is  more  direct  than  the  artery,  and  separated 
from  it  by  submaxillary  gland,  posterior  belly  of  digastric,  stylohyoid  muscle, 
and  hj-poglossal  nerve.     The  facial  portion  of  the  facial  vein  is  also  more 
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direct  than  the  facial  portion  of  the  facial  artery,  and  is  separated  from  its 
artery  by  the  zygomatici  major  and  minor. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Near  origin  (less  frequently), — over  lower  jaw  (the 
ustial  selection)  (Fig.  7,  M  ), 


LIGATION  OF  FACIAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

NEAR  OklC.lN. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — Practically  the  same  as 
for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  below  the  digastric. 

UGATION  OF  FAQAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

OVTR  1NTKR10K  MA.NILLA. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raise<l:  head  thrown  bade  and  to 
opposite  side.     Surge<in  on  side  of  operation.  <ir  on  right  for  both  sides. 

Land  marks.  ^.\n  tenor  margin  of  masseter  muscie;  horizontal  portion 
of  inferior  maxilla. 


Incision. -.Mkiu I  2.5  cm.  {1  inch)  in  length— I'liiced  along  and  under 
cover  of  Iciwlt  border  of  hwcr  juw,  with  it>  iciitcr  over  the  course  of  the 
artery  (:il  the  anlcrior  miir^in  c.f  ihc-  massett-r  miiM-le)  {¥\^.  7.  .\1). 

Operaticn. — Incise  r-kin,  >u|H.'rtuial  fa,-cia.  ])L[ty>ma-  and  deep  fascia. 
when  the  artery  should  come  iinr)  view — wiih  the  facial  vein  just  iiosterior 
to  it.     Avoid  branches  of  the  facial  ner/e  (Fig.   ij). 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  OCCIPITAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL 

CAROTID. 

Description. — The  fifth  in  order,  and  a  posterior  branch  of  the  external 
carotid — passing  upward  and  backward  to  the  interval  between  mastoid 
process  of  temporal  and  transverse  process  of  atlas — thence  horizontally 
backward  in  the  occipital  groove — thence  upward  onto  the  scalp. 

Relations. — First  Part  (internal  to  sternomastoid) — covered  by  skin, 
fascia,  posterior  belly  of  digastric;  parotid  gland;  temporomaxillary  vein; 
hypoglossal  nerve; — and  rests  on  internal  carotid  artery;  hypoglossal  nerve; 
pneumogastric  nerve;  internal  jugular  vein,  and  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
Second  Part  (beneath  sternomastoid) — covered  by  sternomastoid;  splenius 
capitis;  trachelomastoid ;  origin  of  digastric; — and  rests  on  capitis  lateralis,  in 
occipital  groove  of  mastoid  process  of  temporal,  and  on  the  insertion  of 
superior  oblique  muscle.  Third  Part  (external  to  sternomastoid) — covered 
by  skin,  aponeurosis  uniting  occipital  attachments  of  sternomastoid  and 
trapezius — ^and  resting  upon  the  complexus.  It  perforates  this  aponeurosis 
just  mentioned,  or  the  posterior  belly  itself  of  the  occipitofrontalis,  together 
with  the  great  occipital  nerve — and  follows,  roughly,  the  line  of  the  lambdoid 
suture,  between  the  integument  and  the  cranial  aponeurosis.  Two  venae 
comites  accompany  the  occipital  artery. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Near  its  origin — and  behind  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal — according  to  site  of  lesion  requiring  ligature  (Fig.  7,  N). 


LIGATION  OF  OCCIPITAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

NEAR  ORIGIN. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — As  for  ligation  of  the 
external  carotid  below  the  digastric  (page  35). 


LIGATION  OF  OCaPITAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

BKHIND   MASTOID  PROCESS. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  and  head  elevated;  head  turned 
well  to  opposite  side  (or  patient  resting  slightly  to  one  side).  Surgeon  stands 
behind,  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — ^Iastoid  process;  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length — beginning  from  tip  of 
mastoid  process  and  extending  toward  the  external  occipital  protuberance 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia,  divide  the  posterior  half 
of  the  sternomastoid  and  its  strong  aponeurosis — then  the  splenius  capitis — 
then  as  many  fibers  of  the  trachelomastoid  as  are  in  the  way  (Fig.  13).  Relax 
and  retract  the  muscles  by  turning  the  head  to  the  side  of  the  operation. 
Kxpose  the  artery  deep  down  between  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
and  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  resting  upon  the  superior  oblique 
and  complexus  muscles.  Having  separated  from  it  the  accompanying  veins, 
and  having  guarded  the  veins  from  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  ligature  ii 
passed.     The  lesser  occipital  nerve  runs  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sterno- 
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F.  OccipiwI  aril 


mastoid,  near  its  posterior  border,  and  the  great  occipital  nerve  pierces  the 
trapezius  muscle  near  its  outer  border. 


SURGICAL  ANATOHY  OF  POSTERIOR  AURICULAR  BRANCH  OF  EX- 
TERNAL CAROTID. 

DescriptioD. — The  sixth  in  order,  and  a  posterior  branch  of  the  external 
carotid — arising  Renerallv  just  above  jHistcrior  belly  of  digastric  (sometimes 
under  digastric),  about  on  a  level  with  tip  of  styloid  process.  Runs  upward 
and  backward  in  parotid  gland  ti)  notch  between  cartilage  of  ear  and  mastoid 
process,  and  there  divides  into  branches — crossing,  in  its  course,  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve — and  being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve. 


Position — Laodmarks — Incision^Operation.^As  for  ligation  of  ( 

ternal  carotid  above  the  digastric  {paee  36). 


Position. — Patient  supine:  shoulders  elevated;  head  turned  to  opposite 
side.     -Surgeon  behind,  on  side  of  operation. 
Landmarks. — Pinna  of  ear;  mastoid  process. 


LIGATION  OF  TEMPORAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID.        43 

Incision. — About  3.8  cm.  (i^  inches)  in  length,  between  posterior  aspect 
of  pinna  of  ear  and  anterior  border  of  base  of  mastoid  process. 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia  and  avoided  facial  and 
posterior  auricular  nerves,  the  artery  is  found,  with  accompanying  vein,  in 
the  groove  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process 
(Fig.  14). 


;   H.  PaiM id  gland. 


Description.— The  seventh  in  order  and  the  smaller  but  more  direct 
of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  Arises  in  substance 
ijf  parotid  gland,  opposite  neck  of  inferior  maxilla — -and  runs  upward,  beneath 
parotid  gland,  between  condyle  and  external  auditory  meatus — thence  upward, 
crossing  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma — and  continuing  upward  under  the 
atirahens  aurem  muscle  and  temporal  aponeurosis  for  3.8  cm.  to  5  cm.  (i^ 
to  2  inches),  where  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  .\  plexus 
of  sympathetic  nerves  surrounds  the  vessel — it  Iscnissed  by  the  temporofacial 
division  of  the  facial  nerie — and  is  accompanied  by  the  auriculotemjioral 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Just  above  root  of  zygoma.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  branches  may  be  ligaled  at  their  bifurcation,  about  3.8  to  5  cm. 
(li  to  2  inches)  above  the  zygoma. 


UGATION  OF  TEHPORAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID 

jrST   ABOVK   ZYGOMA. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  head  to  opposite  side. 
Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  cutting  from  above  downward  on  right,  and 
vice  versa  (or  on  right  for  both  operations,  cutting  from  above  downward). 

Landmarks. — Tragus  of  ear;  condyle  of  jaw;  zygoma. 
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Incision. — Vertical,  about  2.5  to  3.8  cm.  (i  to  ij  inches)  in  length,  over 
line  of  artery,  with  center  over  zygoma,  and  extending  downward  in  the 
interval  between  the  tragus  of  the  ear  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 
(Fig.  7.  O). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  dense  subcutaneous  tissue  and  parotid 
fascia — when  the  artery  will  be  exposed  lying  quite  superficial  as  it  crosses 
the  zygoma.  Avoid  the  accompanying  vein  posteriorly — also  avoid  the 
branches  of  the  temporofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  auriculo- 
temporal ner\'e  (Fig.  15). 


JVKT  Alovii  Zvcoma:— A.  Temporal  artery,  wit 
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Description.^The  eighth  in  order  and  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  arising  opposite  neck  of  jaw,  in  substance 
of  parotid  gland. 

Course  and  Relations. — First  or  maxillary  portion: — passes  Inward 
and  forward  between  neck  of  inferior  maxilia  and  internal  lateral  ligament, 
surrounded  by  deep  part  of  parotid  gland.  Runs  parallel  with  and  juM 
below  auriculotemporal  nerve  and  external  pterygoid  muscle,  crossing  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve.  Second  or  pterygoid  portion: — takes  one  of  two  courses: 
(a)  "F.ithcr  runs  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles  and  ramus  of  jaw,  and 
then  turns  up  over  outer  surface  of  external  plcrvgoid  beneath  the  temporal 
muscle  to  gain  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoirl.  between  which  it 
sinks  into  ihe  sphenomaxillary  fossa — or  (b)  it  passes  behind  and  internal  to 
the  external  juerygoid,  and  is  coverc<l  by  that  muscle  till  it  reaches  the  interval 
between  irs  two  heads,  where  it  then  often  forms  a  pr()jecting  loop  as  it  turns 
into  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa"  (.Morris).  Third  or  Sphenomaxillary 
portion:— enters  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  between  two  heads  of  external  ptery- 
goid, and  is  jilaced  beneath  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
and  in  re!aii<inship  with  Meckel's  ganglion — and  here  it  divides  into  its 
terminal  branches. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — When  the  ligation  of  the  internal  maxillary  i.s  indi- 
cated, the  e.xtema!  carotid  is  tied,  as  being  more  easilv  and  safely  reached. 
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The  middle  meningeal  branch  is  tied  within  the  cranium  for  intracranial 
hemorrhage. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  BRANCH  OF  INTERNAL 
MAXILLARY  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Description. — The  largest  branch  of  the  first  or  Maxillary  Portion  of 
the  internal  maxillary.  Arises  between  internal  lateral  ligament  and  neck 
of  inferior  maxilla — and,  under  cover  of  external  pterygoid,  passes  upward 
between  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  to  the  foramen  spinosum, 
being  crossed  by  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  It  enters  the  skull  through 
this  foramen  and  ascends  in  the  groove  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
where  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches  which  ramify  between 
the  bone  and  the  dura.  The  point  of  bifurcation  is  generally  given  by  anato- 
mists as  corresponding,  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  with  a  point  3.8  cm.  (ij 
inches)  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  3.8  to 
4.5  cm.  (1}  to  ij  inches)  above  the  zygoma.  The  Anterior  Branch  runs  in 
a  groove  on  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal.  The  Posterior  Branch  crosses  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  then  enters  the  groove  on  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone.     In  the  young  these  measurements  are  less. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Intracranial  hemorrhage. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — The  common  trunk,  or  the  antericr  or  posterior 
branch,  as  indicated  (Fig.  7,  P,  Q,  R). 

Note. — Because  of  the  practical  surgical  bearing  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  and  its  branches,  and  because  of  the  wide  variations  from  each  other 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  its  branches  in  various  anatomies,  and  because  of  the  equally  wide 
variations  of  the  artery  and  its  branches,  as  actually  found  in  the  skull, 
from  the  text-book  descriptions, — the  following  summary  is  given  of  the  out- 
come of  special  research  upon  the  subject  made  upon  fifty  dried  skulls  and 
thirty  cadavera  (representing  160,  upon  the  two  sides)  by  S.  C.  Plummer. 
In  the  following  data  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  beveling,  the 
lower  part  of  the  coronal  suture  is  5  mm.  to  i  cm.  (fV  to  J  inch)  more  pos- 
terior on  the  inner  than  outer  side  of  skull,  and  that  the  squamoparietal 
suture  is  from  i  to  1.5  cm.  (f  to  f  inch)  lower  on  the  inner  than  the  outer 
side. 

Covering  of  Artery. — Instead  of  lying  between  dura  and  bone  (as 
generally  understood)  the  arter}'  is  really  covered  by  a  thin  process  of  dura 
on  its  outer  surface;  hence  its  adherence  to  the  dura  in  separation  of  the 
latter  from  the  bone. 

Trunk  of  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — (1)  Present  in  95  per  cent.  In 
50  per  cent.,  anterior  and  posterior  branches  entered  separately,  or  the  trunk 
divided  at  the  foramen  spinosum.  (2)  Point  of  Division  into  .Anterior  and 
Posterior  Branches: — 2  mm.  to  5.5  cm.  (little  more  than  -^^  to  2 J  inches)  from 
foramen  spinosum  in  a  direct  line — (less  than  i  cm.  or  -|^^  inch)  in  16  cases — 
between  i  and  3  cm.  (-j^  and  i^^  inches)  in  60  cases — over  3  cm.  (i-j^^  inches) 
in  19  cases.  Bifurcation  was  58  times  upon  squamous  part  of  temporal — 21 
upon  s})henoid — 15  upon  squamosphenoidal  suture — once  on  sphenoparietal 
suture.  (Steiner,  another  investigator,  found  a  common  trunk  present  in 
only  43  per  cent. — and  found  that  bifurcation  occurred  in  57  per  cent,  at  the 
foramen  spinosum.)     (3)  Length: — corresponds  with  point  of  bifurcation. 
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when  point  of  bifurcation  is  not  more  than  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above  the  foramen 
spinosum, — and  from  i  mm.  to  1.2  cm.  (^  to  J  inch)  greater  when  the  point 
of  bifurcation  is  more  than  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above  the  foramen  spinosum  (due 
to  curve  in  artery).  (In  Steiner*s  cases  the  length  was  from  i  to  3.5  cm.,  or 
J  to  I J  inches,  in  43  cases — and  from  3.5  to  5  cm.,  or  if  to  2  inches,  in  8  cases.) 
(4)  Direction: — almost  invariably  outward — and  more  frequently  outward 
and  forward  than  outward  and  backward.  Generally  runs  outward  for  2  mm. 
to  1.7  cm.  (little  more  than  iV  ^^  i  inch)  and  thence  outward  and  forward — 
running  in  a  gentle  curve.  (5)  Location : — almost  always  runs  from  foramen 
spinosum  onto  the  temporal  (sometimes  first  runs  onto  the  sphenoid,  or 
squamosphenoidal  suture) — generally  running  from  5  mm.  to  i  cm.  (^  to  | 
inch)  posterior  to  the  squamosphenoidal  suture;  thence  a  long  trunk  generaUy 
runs  onto  the  squamosphenoidal  suture — and  then  onto  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid. 

Anterior  Branch  of  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — (i)  Relative  Size: — 
Generally  the  main  branch  and  larger  than  the  posterior.  (2)  Direction 
and  Location: — Beginning  at  point  at  which  lowest  bifurcation  occurs  (v.  s.), 
the  anterior  branch,  after  bifurcating  on  the  squamous,  squamosphenoidal 
suture,  sphenoid,  or  on  the  sphenoparietal  suture,  as  the  case  may  be,  passes 
forward  and  upward  across  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  squamous; — 
thence  almost  invariably  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid ; — thence  passes  backward  across  the  sphenoparietal  suture  onto  the 
parietal — and  runs  thence  generally  upward  and  backward  about  parallel 
with  the  coronal  suture,  and  generally  within  2  mm.  to  3  cm.  (little 
more  than  -^  to  iy\  inches)  of  it.  Practically,  the  most  constant  position 
of  the  anterior  branch  is  where  it  crosses  the  sphenoparietal  suture — the  cross- 
ing may  be  at  any  part  of  its  1.5  cm.  (nearly  f  inch)  length,  but  is  usually 
on  its  anterior  half.  (3)  As  to  Branches  of  Anterior  Branch: — ^The  anterior 
branch  did  not  divide  in  44  per  cent.  In  the  56  per  cent,  in  which  it  did 
divide,  it  divided  25  times  on  the  right  and  31  on  the  left.  There  were  2 
branches  in  49  cases — 3  branches  in  5  cases — 4  branches  in  2  cases; — and  these 
divisions  occurred  51  times  on  the  parietal,  3  times  on  the  sphenoparietal 
suture,  and  2  times  on  the  sphenoid.  Kroenlein  considers  that  the  anterior 
branch,  in  the  average  case,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs 
up  in  front  and  one  behind  the  rolandic  fissure.  Where  the  anterior  branch 
divides  into  branches,  one  branch  generally  runs  parallel  with  and  within 
2  cm.  (}  inch)  of  the  coronal  suture.  (4)  Bony  Canal: — In  from  38  per  cent. 
(Steiner)  to  60  per  cent.  (Plummer),  the  anterior  branch  was  found  to  run 
through  a  bony  canal  upon  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone — 
the  canal  sometimes  beginning  upon  the  sphenoid — being  from  3  mm.  to 
2.8  cm.  (J  to  tJ  inches)  long. 

Posterior  Branch  of  Middle  Meningeal  Artery.— (1)  Much  less  con- 
stant in  size  and  position  than  anterior  branch.  Generally  smaller — often 
appearing  as,  and  mistaken  for,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  branch.  Some- 
times appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  and  larger  than  the  anterior — 
and  sometimes  is  larger  without  appearing  to  be  main  trunk.  (3)  Direction: — 
At  first  outward  and  backward,  or  upward  and  backward — rarely  directly 
backward.  Subsequently,  in  majority  of  cases,  it  passes  horizontally  backward 
— exceptionally,  downward  and  backward.  (3)  Location: — (a)  In  Majority 
of  Cases: — it  runs  approximately  parallel  with  squamoparietal  suture,  gener- 
ally within  I  cm.  (|  inch),  never  more  than  2  cm.  (J  inch)  from  it — gradually 
approaching  it — crossing  it  (unless  its  terminal  branches  are  given  off  on  the 
temporal  bone)  generally  within  2  cm.  (J  inch)  of  its  posterior  end,  passing 
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thence  onto  the  parietal  bone — its  small  branches  running  onto  the  occipital. 
(It  may  at  first  run  parallel  with  the  squamosphenoidal  suture.  It  may 
cross  the  squamoparietal  suture  onto  the  parietal  bone  at  any  point.)  (b) 
In  Other  Cases: — sometimes  it  runs  outward  and  backward  over  the  squamo- 
petrosal  suture,  or  upon  the  squamous  parallel  with  and  generally  within 
I  cm.  of  the  squamopetrosal  suture — passing  back  over  the  base  of  the  petrous 
bone,  crossing  the  squamoparietal  suture  near  its  posterior  end — thence  back 
onto  the  parietal  bone,  superiorly  to  and  parallel  with  the  mastoparietal 
suture.  (4)  Branches  of  Posterior  Branch : — In  majority  of  cases  the  posterior 
branch  divides  into  two  branches — on  the  temporal  bone,  most  frequently 
— on  the  parietal  bone,  next  most  frequently — and  on  the  squamoparietal 
suture,  least  frequently. 

Summary. — (i)  That  no  parts  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  or  its 
anterior  or  posterior  branches  have  fixed  relations,  except  the  main  trunk 
at  its  exit  from  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  the  anterior  branch  where  it 
crosses  the  sphenoparietal  suture  to  reach  anterior  inferior  angle  of  parietal. 
{2)  That  the  common  trunk  is  generally  present.  (3)  That  the  anterior  branch 
may  be  given  off  from  the  orbital  branch  of  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic.  (4)  That  a  tendency  to  symmetry  exists  upon  the  two  sides 
of  the  skull,  but  is  not  constant.  (5)  That  the  anterior  branch  runs  through 
a  bony  canal  in  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 
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CRANIUM 

THROUGH  TREPHINE-OPENING   EXPOSED  BY  CURVED  OBLIQUE   INCISION. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  supported,  shaved  and  turned  to  oppo- 
site side;  surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — A  point  is  selected  as  the  center  of  the  trephine-opening 
which  will  fall  over  the  trunk  of  the  artery  proximal  to  its  bifurcation. — and 
which  is  taken  to  be  about  3.8  cm.  (i^  inches)  behind  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  zygoma. 

Incision. — Begins  at  external  angular  [)rocess  of  frontal  bone — passes 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygoma — and 
from  this  point  upward  and  backward  above  the  auricle  (Fig.  7,  P). 

Operation. — (1)  Having  incised  skin  and  temporal  fascia,  ligate  the 
superficial  temporal  artery  and  vein,  guarding  the  auriculotemporal  nerve 
and  branches  of  the  facial  (Fig.  16).  Then  carry  the  incision  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  temporal  muscle  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 
Detach  the  temporal  muscle  forward  subperiosteally,  baring  parts  of  the 
squamous,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  bones — guarding  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 
Firmly  retract  the  soft  parts  thus  freed  upward  and  forward.  (2)  Using  a 
trephine  about  3.8  cm.  (i^  inches)  in  diameter,  place  its  center  over  a  point 
about  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches)  behind  the  external  angular  process  and  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  above  the  zygoma.  Having  removed  the  disc  of  bone  (which  is 
here  thin),  expose  the  artery — and  pass  the  needle  carefully,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  brain.  (3)  In  completing  the  operation,  the  disc  of  bone  may  be  replaced, 
or  not,  according  to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  surgeon.  Allow  the  periosteum 
and  soft  parts  to  re-occupy  their  normal  positions.  Suture  the  margins  of 
severed  periosteum  with  buried  catgut.  Repair  by  gut-suturing  any  muscle 
tissue  which  may  have  been  cut  and  close  the  skin  incision. 

Comment. — (i)  This  incision  of  Kocher,  together  with  the  subsequent 
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retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  involves  less  injun-  to  the  parts  than  the  turning 
downward  or  upward  of  a  semilunar  or  horseshoe  flap,  which  is  the  method 
of  approach  most  frequently  adopted.  (2)  According  to  the  researches  of 
Plummer  (v.  s.),  the  osteoplastic  flap  operation  of  Hartley-Krause  furnishes 
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the  Ijcst  method  of  eX|>osin);  the  main  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  its  hninches.  {3)  If  the  above  ircphine-iipeninp  expose  the  arter>- 
inconveniently  ne:ir  its  cinumfereme,  the  c)|)ening  may  be  enlarged  in  the 
direction  of  the  ariery  with  rongeur  forceps. 

LIGATION  OF  ANTERIOR  BRANCH  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY 
IN  THE  CRANIUM 

Position.  -.\s  for  ligation  of  main  trunk. 

Landmarks.— .\  jtoint  i^  selected  as  the  center  of  the  irephine-o|ieninK 
whi.h  will  fall  over  the  anterior  l.ranch  jusl  l.cyond  iu  lii furcation —and  is 
taken  to  lie  aliout  vS  cm.  (it  inches)  liehind  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  lione.  iiiid  from  ,;.S  to  4-5  cm.  (li  to  ( j  inches)  ahove  the  zygoma. 

Incision.  .\  lior^e.-iioe  inci-inn  wiih  its  center  over  the  above  point 
ami  it-  conve\iiy  ujiward  is  oiitiineil— its  anterior  limb  being  jusl  behind 
the  external  angular  priKCss,  and  the  poslerior  limb  corresponding  with  a 
line  extending  vertically  iipwani  from  the  aurlitory  meatus  (Kig.  7.  Q). 

Operation.  -The  incision  i-  carried,  throughout,  through  skin,  temporal 
fasiia.   tonijMiral   mu-i-Je.   and    perio;-leum   lo  bone.     These  soft   parts  arc 
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raised  subperiosteally  and  turned  downward.  A  trephine  of  about  3.8  cm. 
(i^  inches)  diameter  is  applied  with  its  center  over  the  above  point.  The 
steps  of  the  operation  are,  henceforth,  the  same,  practically,  as  those  for 
the  main  trunk  (page  47). 

Comment. — (i)  See  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  middle  meningeal 
arter\'  and  its  branches  for  variations  in  the  course  of  the  anterior  branch. 
(2)  According  to  Chipault's  method  of  cranio-cerebral  localization  (page  472), 
the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  crosses  the  second  tenths  of  the 
three  primary  lines.  In  following  which  method,  therefore,  the  trephine 
should  have  its  center  placed  over  a  line  which  will  cross  these  tenths  at 
about  their  middle.  (3)  According  to  the  researches  of  Plummer  (page  45), 
who  recommends  Kroenlein's  method  of  locating  the  anterior  branch  as  the 
best  of  several,  the  following  points  are  of  practical  value: — (A)  That  site 
should  be  chosen — (a)  Which  is  high  enough  to  avoid  missing  the  anterior 
branch  in  case  it  originates  from  the  orbital  branch; — (h)  which  is  high  enough 
to  be  above  the  orbital  branch  when  that  branch  is  only  a  communicating 
branch; — (r)  which  is  least  apt  to  fall  over  the  bony  canal  in  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal,  and  over  the  bony  ridge  along  the  lower  portion  of  the 
coronal  suture: — (B)  That  a  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  trephine-opening  placed  just 
behind  any  portion  of  the  coronal  suture  will  almost  certainly  strike  the  ante- 
rior branch,  or  a  branch  of  the  anterior  branch.  (4)  According  to  Kroenlein's 
method,  Reid*s  base  line  (page  476)  is  first  drawn — then  a  higher  line  is  drawn 
parallel  with  it  and  on  a  level  with  the  supraorbital  border.  On  the  latter 
line  a  point  is  taken  3  or  4  cm.  (i  j\  to  i^\  inches)  behind  the  external  angular 
process.  The  center  of  the  trephine  will  rest  on  the  sphenoid  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  (This  corresponds,  practically,  with  the  data  often  given,  of  fixing 
upon  a  point  from  3.2  to  3.8  cm.  (ij  to  ij  inches),  according  to  the  size  of 
the  head,  behind  the  external  angular  process — and  from  3.8  to  4.5  cm.  (1} 
to  1}  inches)  above  the  zygoma. 


LIGATION  OF  POSTERIOR  BRANCH  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY 

IN  THE  CRANIUM 

THROUGH    TREPHINE-OPENING    EXPOSED    BY  A    HORSESHOE   INCISION. 

Position. — As  in  li^ating  the  main  trunk. 

Landmarks. — A  point  is  selected  as  the  center  of  the  trephine-opcninj^ 
which  will  fall  over  the  posterior  branch  in  the  jzroove  of  the  parietal  bone — 
and  is  taken  to  be  at  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  horizontallv  backward 
on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  cne  drawn  vertically  upward  from 
directly  behind  the  mastoid  process — which  point  of  intersection  lies  just 
below  the  parietal  eminence  (Jacobson). 

Incision. — A  horseshoe  incision  with  its  center  over  the  above  point, 
its  convexity  upward,  and  its  limbs  being  from  5  to  5.7  cm.  (2  to  2h  inches) 
apart  (Fig.  7,  R). 

Operation. — Performed  in  the  same  general  manner  as  for  ligation  of 
the  anterior  branch. 

Comment. — (i)  According  to  the  researches  of  Plummer  (page  45), 
who  recommends  Steiner's  method  as  the  best  of  several  for  locating  the 
p<^)sterior  branch,  the  following  points  are  of  practical  value: — (A)  The  posterior 
branch  is  incapable  of  being  located  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  anterior 
branch: — (B)  The  lateral  sinus  is  to  be  guarded  in  exposing  the  posterior 
branch.     (3)  According  to  Steiner's  method,  Reid's  base-line  is  first  drawn — 
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then  a  second  higher  line  is  drawn  parallel  with  it  and  on  a  level  with  the 
supraorbital  border.  A  third  line  is  drawn  vertically  upward  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  (drawing  the  ear  fon\'ard).  The  intersection 
of  the  third  with  the  second  line  marks  a  convenient  site  for  reaching  the 
posterior  branch.  The  trephine-pin  rests  on  the  squamoparietal  suture. 
When  the  posterior  branch  itself  is  not  encountered,  its  two  branches  usu- 
allv  are. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Description. — The  larger  of  the  two  branches  of  the  common  carotid. 
Arises  opposite  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage  (on  level  with  fourth  cer\'ical 
vertebra) — at  first  comparatively  superficial,  and  lies  slightly  external  to 
e.xternal  carotid,  then  sinks  more  deeply  in  neck  and  passes  posteriorly  to 
that  vessel — ascending  neck  in  front  of  transverse  processes  of  upper  cer\*ical 
vertebrae  to  enter  the  carotid  canal.  The  relations  of  its  different  portions 
are  as  follows: 

Relations. — (i)  First  or  Cervical  Portion:— Anterioriy  (from  below 
upward) — skin;  superficial  fascia;  platysma;  deep  fascia;  stemomastoid ; 
posterior  belly  of  digastric;  stylohyoid;  hypoglossal;  occipital  artery;  posterior 
auricular  arter\';  external  carotid;  styloglossus;  stylopharyngeus;  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve;  phar}'ngeal  branch  of  pneumogastric;  stylohyoid  ligament. 
Posterioriy — rectus  capitis  anticus  major;  transverse  processes  of  three 
upper  cervical  vertebrx';  superior  cervical  ganglion;  pneumogastric  ner\'e; 
hvpoglossal  nerve;  glossopharyngeal  nerse;  spinal  accessory  ner\'e;  internal 
jugular  vein.  Externally — internal  jugular  vein;  [)ncumogastric  ner\-e. 
Internally — pharynx;  superior  constrictor;  tonsil;  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery;  ascending  palatine  artery;  eustachian  tube;  levator  palati.  (3) 
Second  or  Petrous  Portion:— Within  carotid  canal  in  petrous  portion  of 
temporal  bone.  (3)  Third  or  Cavernous  Portion : — Between  layers  of  dura 
mater,  forming  cavernous  sinus.  (4)  Fourth  or  Cerebral  Portion : — Enters 
inner  extremity  of  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  gives  off  its  branches. 

Branches. — From  cervical  portion — none.  From  petrous  portion — 
tympanic;  vidian.  From  cavernous  portion — arleria  rcceptaculi;  pituitary; 
gasserian;  anterior  meningeal;  ophthalmic.  From  cerebral  portion — anterior 
cerebral;  middle  cerebral;  posterior  communicating;  anterior  choroid. 

Line. — Same,  practically,  as  for  the  external  carotid, — or  possibly  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  that  line  at  its  lower  part. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  aneurism. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Near  origin  (Fig.  7,  S). 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

Position — Landmarks. — As  for  ligation  of  external  carotid  below  the 
digastric  (page  35). 

Incision.- -Slightly  posterior  to  the  incision  for  the  external  carotid 
artery — that  is,  along  the  anterior  Ixmler  of  the  stemomastoid,  instead  of 
just  in  front  of  it — with  the  center  of  the  incision  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above 
the  Uf)per  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Fig.  7,  S). 

Operation. — The  steps  are,  at  first,  the  same  as  those  for  exposing  the 
external  carotid  below  the  digastric.     This  artery  (external  carotid)  is  first 
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sought  (all  the  structures  mentioned  in  that  operation  being  encountered) 
and  traced  to  its  bifurcation,  and  thus  the  internal  carotid  is  exposed — the 
external  carotid  being  drawn  inward  and  the  digastric  upward.  In  opening 
the  sheath  special  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
pneumogastric  nerve,  cervical  sympathetic,  ascending  pharyngeal  artery — 
the  needle  being  passed  from  the  vagus  and  internal  jugular  vein. 
Collateral  Circulation. — Circle  of  Willis. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Description. — Subclavian  artery  on  right  side,  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) 
in  length,  arises  from  the  innominate;  and,  on  the  left,  about  10  cm.  (4  inches) 
in  length,  arises  from  arch  of  aorta — arching,  in  both  cases,  across  the  root 
of  neck,  over  the  dome  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  That  portion  of  the  subclavian 
internal  to  inner  border  of  scalenus  anticus  being  the  first  part — that  portion 
behind  this  muscle  being  the  second  part — and  that  portion  external  to  the 
outer  border  of  scalenus  anticus  being  the  third  part.  The  subclavian  vein 
lies  below  and  anterior  to  artery,  the  scalenus  anticus  intervening.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  corresponds  with  the  external  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

Relations. — (a)  First  Portion  of  Right  Subclavian: — About  1.7  cm. 
(i^  inches)  in  length — arises  from  bifurcation  of  innominate,  behind  upper 
border  of  right  sternoclavicular  articulation — curves  upward  and  outward 
(with  convexity  upward)  at  a  variable  distance  above  clavicle,  over  apex 
of  right  lung  and  pleura,  to  inner  border  of  right  scalenus  anticus,  having 
following  relations: — ^Anteriorly — skin;  superficial  fascia;  platysma;  anterior 
layer  of  deep  fascia;  clavicular  origin  of  sternomastoid;  sternohyoid;  sterno- 
thyroid; sternohyoid;  deep  cervical  fascia;  right  innominate  vein;  internal 
jugular  vein;  vertebral  vein;  pneumogastric  nerve;  phrenic  nerve;  superior 
cardiac  branches  of  sympathetic  nerve: — Posteriorly — areolar  tissue;  longus 
colli;  transverse  process  of  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra;  sym- 
pathetic nerve;  inferior  cardiac  nerves;  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  apex  of 
right  lung  and  pleura;  neck  of  first  rib: — Inferiorly — pleura  and  lung; 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  subclavian  vein,  (b)  First  Portion  of  Left 
Subclavian:— Much  longer  than  that  of  right — arises  from  distal  end  of 
transverse  part  of  arch  of  aorta,  opposite  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  left  and 
slightly  posterior  to  left  common  carotid — ascending,  at  first,  almost  vertically 
— then  arching  further  upward  and  outward  over  apex  of  left  lung  and  pleura 
to  inner  border  of  left  scalenus  anticus — having  following  relations: — Ante- 
riorly— left  pleura  and  lung;  sternothyroid;  sternohyoid;  sternomastoid;  left 
innominate  vein;  internal  jugular  vein;  vertebral  vein;  subclavian  vein;  phrenic 
nerve;  pneumogastric  nerve;  left  cervical  cardiac  nerves  of  sympathetic; 
left  common  carotid;  thoracic  duct:— Posteriorly — esophagus;  thoracic  duct; 
inferior  cer\ical  sympathetic  ganglion;  longus  colli;  vertebral  column;  left 
pleura  and  lung: — Externally — left  pleura  and  lung: — Internally— trachea; 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  esophagus;  thoracic  duct,  (c)  Second  Portions 
of  Both  Subclavian  Arteries : — Highest  part  of  the  vessel — about  2  cm. 
(j  inch)  in  length — lies  behind  scalenus  anticus.  which  separates  the  artery 
from  the  subclavian  vein — and  has  following  relations: — Anteriorly — skin; 
superficial  fascia;  platysma;  anterior  layer  of  deep  fascia;  clavicular  origin 
of  sternomastoid;  deep  layer  of  deep  fascia;  phrenic  nerve;  subclavian  vein; 
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scalenus  anticus: — Posteriorly — apex  of  lung  and  pleura;  scalenus  medius: — 
Superiorly— brachial  plexus: — Inferiorly — lung  and  pleura,  (d)  Third 
Portions  of  Both  Subclavians : — Lie  in  subclavian  triangle  (of  stemomastoid, 
omohyoid,  and  clavicle).  Extend  from  outer  border  of  scalenus  anticus 
downward  and  outward  to  lower  border  of  first  rib,  and  have  following  rela- 
tions:— Anteriorly — skin;  superficial  fascia;  platysma;  clavicular  branches 
of  descending  portion  of  cervical  plexus;  anterior  layer  of  deep  fascia  (from 
omohyoid  to  clavicle) ;  posterior  layer  of  deep  fascia  (from  omohyoid  to  first 
rib);  fatty  areolar  tissue  between  layers  of  deep  cervical  fascia;  suprascapular 
artery;  external  jugular  vein;  suprascapular  vein;  transversalis  colli  vein; 
other  tributary  veins  to  external  jugular;  nerve  to  subclavius  muscle;  stemo- 
mastoid  (sometimes);  clavicle;  subclavius  muscle: — Posteriorly — scalenus 
medius;  cord  of  brachial  plexus  formed  by  eighth  cer\'ical  and  first  dorsal: 
— Superiorly — brachial  plexus;  posterior  belly  of  omohyoid: — Inferiorly 
— first  rib. 

Branches. — From  First  Portion: — vertebral,  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid, 
transversalis  colli,  suprascapular),  internal  mammary.  From  Second  Portion: 
— superior  intercostal.     From  Third  Portion: — No  branches,  ordinarily. 

Line. — A  curve,  with  convexity  upward,  at  base  of  posterior  triangle — 
beginning  at  sternoclavicular  articulation  and  ending  at  center  of  inferior 
border  of  clavicle — its  mid-point  being  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the 
superior  border  of  clavicle. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  aneurism;  preliminary  to  extensive 
operations  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  extremity. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Only  three  successful  cases  are  recorded,  as  far  as 
known  by  the  writer,  of  ligature  of  the  first  f)ortion  of  the  right  subclavian, 
and  but  one  of  the  left — the  ligation  being  particularly  hazardous,  especially 
upon  the  latter  side.  Nor  is  ligature  of  the  second  portion  to  be  recom- 
mended, owing  to  the  depth  and  relations  of  the  artery.  The  third  portion  is 
the  part  of  the  artery  usually  selected  for  ligation  (Fig.  7,  T). 


LIGATION  OF  FIRST  PORTION  OF  RIGHT  SUBCLAVIAN 

BV  ANCU'LAR    INCISION. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  ligation  of  innominate  by 
angular  incision  (page  26). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  this  triangular 
flap  is  dissected  up,  as  in  ligation  of  the  innominate.  The  anterior  jugular 
vein  is  doubly  ligated  and  divided,  and  the  external  jugular  similarly  treated, 
if  in  the  way.  Divide  the  deep  fascia.  Expose  and  sever  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  heads  of  the  sternomastoid.  Divide  the  sternohvoid  and  stemo- 
thyroid  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Kxposc  the  common  carotid,  carefully 
retracting  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve  outward  and 
displacing  or  doubly  ligating  any  overlying  veins.  Identify  the  subclavian 
vein  by  following  down  the  common  carotid  on  its  postero-external  aspect 
to  the  bifurcation.  Clear  the  subclavian  artery,  carefully  guarding  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  and  phrenic  nerves  and  vertebral  artery.  Displace  the 
pleura  downward  and  outward  with  tip  of  finger,  and  pass  the  needle  from 
below  (from  the  f)leura).  The  vertebral  should  also  be  secured  at  the  same 
time  and  through  the  same  incision — to  accomplish  which,  the  internal 
jugular  and  pneumogastric  nerve  are  now  retracted  inward  and  the  vertebral 
exposed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife  as  it  lies  between  the  longus  colli  and 
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scalenus,  guarding  the  phrenic  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  and  the  inferior 
th\Toid  artery. 

Comment. — Excision  of  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation  may  be 
done  when  necessary,  as  in  the  hgation  of  the  innominate  by  partial  bony 
resection. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Superior  thyroid,  with  inferior  thyroid;  one 
vertebral,  with  opposite  vertebral.  Internal  mammary,  with  deep  epigastric 
and  aortic  intercostals.  Superior  intercostal,  with  aortic  intercostals.  Pro- 
funda cervicis,  with  princeps  cervicis.  Scapular  branches  of  thyroid  axis, 
with  branches  of  axillary.  Thoracic  branches  of  axillar)%  with  aortic  inter- 
costals. 

UGATION  OF  FIRST  PORTION  OF  LEFT  SUBCLAVIAN 

BY  ANGULAR  INXISION. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  ligation  of  innominate  by 
angular  incision,  except  that  the  operation  is  placed  upon  the  left  side. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  for  ligation 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  right  subclavian — up  to  the  exposure  of  the  common 
carotid  and  internal  jugular.  Here  the  common  carotid  and  pneumogastric 
are  retracted  inward,  the  internal  jugular  is  drawn  outward  and  downward, 
and,  with  it,  the  left  innominate  vein.  .At  this  stage  the  head  is  bent  forward 
to  relax  the  parts.  Special  care  is  here  given  to  identifying  the  thoracic 
duct  before  proceeding — the  duct  arching  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
fonvard  and  downward  over  the  subclavian  arterv  in  front  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  and  emptying  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  at  the  junction  with  it 
of  the  left  internal  jugular,  being  embedded  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the 
part,  making  it  often  difficult  to  find,  and  sometimes  dividing  into  several 
branches.  Having  safeguarded  the  important  neighboring  structures,  follow 
down  the  common  carotid  with  the  finger  until  the  subclavian  is  identified, 
on  a  plane  posterior  and  external  to  that  of  the  former  vessel.  The  artery 
is  then  to  be  freed,  carefully  guarding  the  pleura;  the  sheath  is  opened  and 
the  needle  passed  from  the  pleura. 

Comment. — If  more  room  be  required  than  given  by  the  aljove  incision, 
or  if  it  be  required  to  ligate  the  vessel  nearer  the  arch,  an  excision  of  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  can  be  done.  No  successful  case  of  ligation 
of  the  first  part  of  the  left  subclavian  is  known  to  the  writer. 

Collateral  Circulation. — See  Ligation  of  First  Part  of  Right  Subclavian. 


LIGATION  OF  SECOND  PORTION  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision. — .As  for  ligation  of  third  portion  of 
subclavian. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  this  operation,  up  to  the  division  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  and  the  recognition  of  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
(which  lies  directly  under  the  outer  border  of  the  sternomastoid),  are  identical 
with  those  for  the  exposure  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian.  The  further 
steps  consist  in  the  inward  retraction  of  the  scalenus  anticus  (and  overlying 
sternomastoid),  with  the  division  of  as  many  of  their  fibers  as  necessary,  when 
the  artery  will  be  exposed  and  may  be  ligated.  Especial  care  is  taken  to 
guard  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  crosses  obliquely  the  lower  anterior  surface 
of  the  scalenus  anticus, — as  well  as  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular 
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arteries,  which  cross  the  scalenus  amicus  transversely, — and  the  external 
jugular  vein,  running  parallel  with  the  anterior  scalene  muscle. 

Comment. — This  operation  is  often  merely  a  proximal  continuation  of 
the  operation  for  the  exposure  of  the  third  pari  of  the  subclavian,  when  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  the  third  part  is  impracticable. 

LIGATION  OF  THIRD  PORTION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN. 
Position. — Patient  supine:  shoulders  raised;  head  thrown  back  and  to 
opposite  side;  shoulder  depressed  by  arm  drawn  downward  and  placed  under 
the  back  (to  open  out  the  posterior  cervical  triangle).     Surgeon  in  front  of 

shoulder. 
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Landmarks. — Posterior  Ixtrder  uf  slernomasloitl  (which  corresponds 
with  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus);  anterior  border  of  trajK^zius; 
middle  of  clavide. 

Incision. — With  the  skin  <if  the  posterior  cervical  triangle  drawn  down 
over  the  clavicle  by  the  left  hand,  an  incision  about  7,5  cm.  {y,  inches)  is 
made  transversely  over  the  clavicle  down  to  the  Inine.  frnm  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid  vt  the  anterior  border  of  ihc  trapezius,  and  with 
its  center  about  2.5  cm.  ( (  inch)  iniernal  to  the  center  of  the  superior  border 
of  the  clavicle  (I-if^.  7.  T). 

Operation,— (I)  Thi-.  il1ci^ion  will  (livide  the  skin,  fascia,  platysma, 
some  supraclavicular  nerves,  and  maybe  a  conneclini;  vein  lietween  the 
cephalic  and  internal  jugular — but  will  avoid  the  external  jugular,  which 
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passes  through  the  deep  fascia  above  the  clavicle.  The  incision  will  lie 
about  2.5  cm.  (^  inch)  above  the  clavicle  when  the  tension  upon  the  skin  is 
relaxed  (Fig.  17).  (3)  The  margins  of  the  stemomastoid  and  trapezius  will 
be  exposed,  and,  if  more  room  be  needed,  may  be  divided  along  the  clavicle 
as  far  as  necessary.  (3)  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  next  incised,  the  external 
jugular  vein  being  carefully  exposed  and  retracted,  or  divided  between  double., 
ligatures.  Tributary  veins  of  the  external  jugular  are  to  be  similarly  treated, 
especially  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular.  (4)  Generally  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  artery  lies  transversely  above  the  incision,  and  the  suprascap- 
ular transversely  below  it,  under  the  clavicle  and  out  of  the  way;  but  one  or 
both  may  present  in  the  field,  and  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  collateral 
circulation.  Retract  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid  upward  if  in  the 
way.  Identify  the  outer  margin  of  the  scalenus  (just  under  the  outer  margin 
of  the  stemomastoid)  as  a  guide  to  the  artery,  and  follow  its  outer  border 
dow^nward  until  the  finger  reaches  the  tubercle  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
first  rib,  which  lies  between  the  subclavian  vein  in  front,  and  the  subclavian 
arter\-  behind — when  the  artery  will  be  recognized  and  may  be  traced  upward. 
(5)  Expose  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus — for  the  purpose  of  hence- 
forth avoiding  it  (as  it  has  been  mistaken  and  ligated  for  the  artery).  The 
subclavian  vein  will  lie  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  to  the  artery.  (6)  Open 
the  sheath — clear  the  artery — and  pass  the  needle  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
guarding  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  pleura. 

Collateral  Circulation. — (When  the  second  or  third  part  is  tied) : — Supra- 
scapular and  posterior  scapular  above,  with  acromiothoracic,  infrascapular, 
subscapular,  and  dorsahs  scapulae  below;  internal  mammary,  superior  inter- 
costals,  aortic  intercostals  above,  with  long  thoracic  and  scapular  arteries 
below;  plexiform  vessels  from  branches  of  subclavian  above,  with  branches 
of  axillary  below. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Largest  and  generally  first  branch  of  subclavian.  Arises 
from  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  first  part  of  subclavian,  near  inner  border 
of  scalenus  anticus — ascends  upward,  backward,  and  outward,  in  interval 
between  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli,  to  foramen  in  transverse  process 
of  sixth  cervical  vertebra — passes  through  foramina  in  all  vertebra?  a])ove 
this — emerging  from  foramen  in  transverse  process  of  atlas,  it  runs  in  groove 
on  posterior  arch  of  atlas,  lying  in  the  suboccipital  triangle,  and  pierces  the 
ixTi|)ito-atloid  ligament  and  dura  mater — and  passes  into  cranium  through 
foramen  magnum — upward  upon  lateral  aspect  of  medulla  to  its  anterior 
aspect,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  basilar. 

Relations. — (a)  First  or  Cervical  Part : — from  origin  to  transverse 
pnxess  of  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  lying  between  scalenus  anticus  and  longus 
colli.  Anteriorly — vertebral  vein;  internal  jugular  vein;  inferior  thyroid 
artery;  thoracic  duct  (left  side).  Posteriorly — transverse  process  of  seventh 
cer\'ical  vertebra;  sympathetic  nerve.  Externally — scalenus  anticus.  In- 
ternally— longus  colli,  (b)  Second  or  Vertebral  Portion  : — runs  in  osseo- 
muscular  canal  formed  bv  intervertebral  foramina  and  intertransverse  muscles, 
surrounded  by  plexus  of  veins  and  branches  of  sympathetic  nerve,  (c) 
Third  or  Occipital  Portion  : — lies  in  suboccipital  triangle,  which  is  formed, 
superiorly  and  internally,  by  rectus  capitis  posticus  major;  superiorly  and 
externally,  by  obliquus  capitis  superior;  inferiorly  and  externally,  by  obliquus 
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capitis  inferior;  covered  by  complexus  muscle;  and  floor  formed  by  posterior 
occipito-atlantal  ligament,  posterior  arch  of  atlas  and  p)osterior  atlanto- 
axial ligament; — the  triangle  containing  the  vertebral  artery  and  suboccipital 
nerve,  the  latter  passing  between  the  artery  and  arch  of  the  atlas.  Ante- 
riorly— rectus  capitis  lateralis;  articular  process  of  atlas;  occipito-atloid 
ligament.  Posteriorly — superior  oblique;  rectus  capitis  posticus  major; 
complexus.  (d)  Fourth  or  Intracranial  Portion : — from  opening  in  dura 
to  lower  border  of  pons,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  basilar 
arterv. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  traumatic  aneurism;  in  connection 
with  ligation  of  innominate  (to  prevent  secondary  hemorrhage). 

Sites  of  Ligation. — In  the  first  or  cervical  portion  (usual  site) ;  in  third 
or  occipital  portion  (rarely). 


UGATION  OF  VERTEBRAL  BRANCH  OF  SUBCLAVIAN 

NEAR   ITS  ORIGIN. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  neck  prominent;  head  to 
opposite  side;  surgeon  on  right,  in  operating  on  either  vertebral. 

Landmarks. — Anterior  border  of  sternomastoid. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  extending  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sternomastoid,  ending  below  at  the  clavicle.  (As  for  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  below  the  omohyoid.) 

Operation. — (i)  Having  divided  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  platysma,  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  com- 
municating veins  between  the  anterior  and  external  jugular  veins,  are  en- 
countered and  are  treated  as  indicated.  (3)  Incise  the  deep  cer\*ical  fascia, 
exposing  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  which  is  to  be  drawn 
outward;  and  the  omohvoid,  which  is  to  be  retracted  downward  and  inward; 
and  also  the  sternohyoid,  which  is  drawn  inward.  (3)  Having  freed  the 
attachment  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  common  sheath,  the  carotid,  internal 
jugular,  and  pneumogastric  are  drawn  outward  from  over  the  vertebral 
artery.  The  prevertebral  fascia  is  then  incised  vertically  between  the  carotid 
tubercle  (transverse  process  of  sixth  cervical  vertebra)  and  the  arch  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  (where  it  turns  inward  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thyroid  gland) — where  the  vertebral  artery  will  be  found  ascending,  partly 
covered  by  the  longus  colli,  to  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra,  having  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  and  phrenic 
nerve  to  its  outer  side,  and  the  longus  colli  muscle  and  recurrent  lar\'ngeal 
nerve  to  its  inner  side,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  vein  and  the  vertebral 
vein  lying  over  it.  All  these  structures,  therefore,  are  to  be  displaced  in  the 
most  convenient  directions,  as  the  finger  seeks  the  vertebral  artery  in  the 
above  triangular  space.  The  pleura  lies  below  and  internally.  The  thoracic 
duct,  on  the  left,  crosses  the  artery  from  within  outward.  (4)  The  artery  is 
to  be  exposed,  and  the  ligature  j)asse(l  with  especial  care,  in  order  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic,  some  of  which  are  apt  to  be 
included  in  the  ligature. 

Comment. — I'he  vertebral  artery  may  also  he  ligated  by  an  incision 
made  along  the  |>osterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  followed  by  the  inward 
retraction  of  that  muscle  (with  or  without  a  partial  division  of  its  clavicular 
attachment),  but  is  less  simple  than  the  above.  The  artery  may  also  be 
ligated  in  the  suboccipital  triangle. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INFERIOR  THYROID  BRANCH  OF  THYROID 

AXIS  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Description  and  Relations. — Largest  branch  of  thyroid  axis  (which 
latter  arises  from  first  part  of  subclavian).  Ascends  upward  and  inward 
to  posterior  surface  of  thyroid  gland — passing  behind  common  carotid,  internal 
jugular,  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  sympathetic  ner\'e  (middle  cervical  gan- 
glion usually  resting  upon  it) — and  in  front  of  vertebral  artery,  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  (sometimes  posterior  to  it),  longus  colli  muscle.  The  thoracic 
duct  passes  in  front  of  commencement  of  left  vertebral  artery. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Preliminary  to  thyreoidectomy;  and  to 
diminish  goiter. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Just  beyond  the  ascending  cervical  branch  (which 
arises  shortly  before  the  vertebral  passes  behind  the  carotid). 


LIGATION  OF  INFERIOR  THYROID  BRANCH  OF  THYROID  AXIS  OF 

SUBCLAVIAN. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  elevated;  neck  prominent;  head  to 
opposite  side.     Surgeon  to  right" side,  in  either  case. 

Landmarks. — Anterior  border  of  sternomastoid. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  along  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  sternomastoid  (as  for  the  common  carotid). 

Operation. — Divide  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  the  platysma,  when 
branches  of  the  superficialis  colH  nerve  and  tributaries  between  the  anterior 
and  external  jugular  veins  are  met,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  indicated. 
Incise  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  define  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid, and  retract  that  muscle  outward — the  omohyoid  is  drawn  downward 
and  inward,  and  the  sternohyoid  inward.  After  freeing  the  inner  attachment 
of  the  common  sheath,  the  carotid,  internal  jugular,  and  pneumogastric  are 
drawn  outward  from  over  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  The  artery  is  then 
sought  by  continuing  the  dissection  toward  the  vertebne,  lying  a  little  way 
below  the  carotid  tubercle,  in  the  interval  covered  by  the  sternothyroid  muscle, 
between  the  inner  border  of  the  retracted  carotid  sheath  and  the  outer  border 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  gland  is  raised  and  displaced  inward.  The 
artery  is  exposed  where  it  arches  inward,  and  where  the  ascending  cervical 
branch  arises.  The  ligature  is  applied  just  beyond  this  branch — thus  avoid- 
ing the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  trachea  and  behind 
the  thyroid  gland;  and  the  vertebral  artery,  nearly  parallel  with  it  below 
and  [)assing  behind  the  inferior  thyroid  as  the  latter  bends  inward.  The 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  sometimes  embraces  the  artery,  and  the  phrenic, 
which  lies  to  its  outer  side,  are  to  be  guarded  against  injury. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  TRANSVERSALIS  COLLI  BRANCH  OF  THYROID 

AXIS  OF  SUBCLAVIAN. 

Description. — One  of  three  branches  of  thyroid  axis.  Runs  transversely 
outward,  crossing  root  of  neck  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  and  divides,  beneath 
anterior  border  of  trapezius,  into  posterior  scapular  and  superficial  cervical. 

Relations. — From  its  origin  outward,  it  is  covered  by  the  platysma, 
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cervical  fascia,  sternomastoid,  omohyoid,  and  anterior  border  of  trapezius — 
and  rests  on  phrenic  nerve,  scalenus  anticus,  brachial  plexus  (or  between  its 
cords),  and  scalenus  medius. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Rare,  except  for  wounds,  when  the  artery, 
or  its  branches,  are  cut  down  upon  and  tied  where  wounded. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Most  conveniently  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
just  below  the  outer  margin  of  the  sternomastoid. 


LIGATION  OF  TRANSVERSALIS  COLLI  BRANCH  OF  THYROID  AXIS 

OF  SUBCLAVIAN 

AT   OUTER  MARCIN   OF   STERNOMASTOID. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  inferior  thyroid. 

Landmarks. — Posterior  border  of  sternomastoid,  made  evident  bv  man- 
ipulating  the  neck  so  as  to  render  the  margin  of  the  muscle  tense. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches),  along  posterior  border  of  sterno- 
mastoid, extending  nearly  to  clavicle  (Fig.  7,  \V). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma, 
branches  of  the  descending  superficial  cervical  nerves  may  l)e  encountered, 
as  well  as  the  tributaries  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  external  jugular 
vein  itself  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sternomastoid. 
Having  divided  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  exposed  the  posterior  l>order 
of  the  sternomastoid  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid,  the  latter  muscle, 
if  in  the  way,  is  retracted  upward.  The  sternomastoid  (whose  outer  border 
corresf)onds  with  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus)  is  then  drawn 
inward,  and  the  artery  is  found  crossing  outward  between  the  two  muscles 
to  pass  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid  to  reach  the  trapezius. 
The  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  to  be  guarded  in  passing  the  ligature 
(Fig.  17). 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SUPRASCAPULAR  BRANCH  OF  THE 

THYROID  AXIS  OF  SUBCLAVIAN. 

Description. — Smallest  of  three  branches  of  thyroid  axis.  Runs  trans- 
versely outward  across  root  of  neck,  at  first  between  scalenus  anticus  and 
sternomastoid — thence  through  lower  f)art  of  subclavian  triangle — behind 
clavicle  and  subclavius  muscle — beneath  |)osteri()r  belly  of  omohyoid — over 
transverse  ligament  of  scapular  notch  into  su|)ras|)inous  fossa  (the  supra- 
scapular nerve  passmg  through  the  notch) — and  finally  winds  around  base 
of  spine  and  neck  of  scai)ula  to  gain  the  infras|)inous  fossa.  Two  venae 
comites  accompany  the  artery. 

Relations. — From  its  origin  outward,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
j)latysma,  cervical  fascia,  sternomastoid,  trapezius,  posterior  belly  of  omo- 
hyoid, clavicle,  subclavius  muscle,  su|)raspinatus,  infraspinatus; — and  rests 
upon  the  phrenic  nerve  scalenus  anticus,  cervical  fascia  from  omohyoid  to 
first  rib,  subclavian  artery,  brachial  plexus,  transverse  scapular  ligament, 
scajmla. 

Indications — Site  of  Ligation. — As  for  transversalis  colli. 
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UGATION  OF  SUPRASCAPULAR  BRANCH  OF  THYROID  AXIS  OF  SUB- 
CLAVIAN 

AT  OUTER  MARGIN  OF  STERNOMASTOID. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  ligation  of  transversalis  colli 
artery  (page  58). 

(>peration. — Practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  transversalis  colli,  the 
suprascapular  artery  running  almost  parallel  with  it,  though  on  a  somewhat 
lower  plane,  and  soon  getting  behind  the  clavicle  and  subclavius  muscle. 
The  site  of  exposing  the  artery  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  (at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid)  but  nearer  the  clavicle.  The  same  care  is 
necessary  in  guarding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  here  enters  the  sub- 
clavian near  the  site  at  which  the  artery  is  ligated  (Fig.  17). 


SURGICAL   ANATOMY  OF   INTERf^AL  MAMMARY   BRANCH  OF  SUB- 

CLAVLAN. 

Description. — Arises  from  lower  aspect  of  first  part  of  subclavian,  near 
to  inner  margin  of  scalenus  anticus — descends  forward  and  inward,  passing 
behind  clavicle  to  enter  thorax  posterior  to  cartilage  of  first  rib — thence 
runs  downward  parallel  with  and  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  external  to  margin 
of  sternum,  to  interspace  between  sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages,  where 
it  divides  into  superior  epigastric  and  musculophrenic.  Its  two  venae  comites 
unite  to  form  one  trunk  in  first  intercostal  space  and  empty  into  the  innominate 
vein.  The  internal  mammary  artery,  above,  is  0.5  to  1.5  cm.  (\  to  f  inch) 
from  border  of  sternum — and,  below,  from  i  to  2  cm.  (f  to  ^  inch)  from  the 
sternal  margin.  In  its  upper  part  it  lies  between  the  internal  intercostal 
muscle  and  costal  cartilages,  in  front;  and  pleura  behind.  In  its  lower  part 
it  lies  between  the  costal  cartilages  in  front;  and  triangularis  sterni  behind 
(the  latter  structure  intervening  between  it  and  the  pleura). 

Relations. — (a)  Cervical  Part : — Covered  by  sternomastoid,  subclavian 
vein,  internal  jugular  vein,  phrenic  nerve.  Rests  on  pleura,  innominate 
vein,  (b)  Thoracic  Part : — Covered  by  cartilages  of  first  to  sixth  ribs,  pecto- 
ralis  major,  internal  intercostal  muscles,  anterior  intercostal  membrane. 
Rests  on  pleura  (above),  afid  triangularis  sterni  (below). 

Arterial  Supply  of  the  Antero-lateral  Thoracic  Wall. — (a)  As  the 
internal  mammary  artery  crosses  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  two  branches 
(superior  and  inferior  anterior  intercostal  arteries,  or  superior  and  inferior 
branches  of  the  anterior  intercostal  arteries,  where  they  arise  from  a  common 
trunk)  are  given  off  in  each  of  the  five  or  six  upper  interspaces — which  pass 
outward  between  the  pleura  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  then 
between  the  internal  and  external  intercostal  muscles,  running  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  superior,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  inferior  rib — to 
anastomose  with  the  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  aortic  intercostals. 
(b)  In  each  of  the  same  upper  five  or  six  spaces  a  single  branch,  the  perforating, 
or  the  anterior  perforating,  is  given  off  between  the  upper  and  lower  anterior 
intercostal  arteries — which  pierce  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  between 
the  costal  cartilages,  and  supply  the  pectoralis  major,  mammary  gland  (sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  branches),  and  skin,  (c)  The  anterior  intercostal 
branches  for  the  five  or  six  lower  interspaces  are  given  off  by  the  mus- 
culophrenic branch,  which  passes  down  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  pierc- 
ing the  diaphragm  opposite  the  ninth  rib,  and  ending  at  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
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interspace  by  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  deep  cir- 
cumflex iliac.  The  anterior  intercoslals  anastomose  with  the  lower  aortic 
intercoslals. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Rare,  except  for  wound,  when  it  is  usually 
ligated  at  the  site  of  injury.  If  the  artery  have  retracted  out  of  reach,  in 
the  interspace  above  or  below. 

Sites  of  Ligations. — Reached  most  readily  in  first,  second,  or  third 
interspaces — especially  in  the  second. 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  MAMMARY  BRANCH  OF  SUBCLAVIAN 

!N  SECrOND  INTiCKCOSTM,  Sl'AfR. 

Position. — Patient  supine:  chest  supported  from  behind  (to  increase 
width  of  intercostal  spaces).     Surgeon  on  side  of  o|)eratioii. 

Landmarks. — Outer  border  of  sternum;  kiwer  border  of  second  and 
upper  border  of  third  costal  cartilages. 

Incision. — Transverse  in  direction  and  aboul  6.3  cm.  (aj  inches)  in 
length — beginning  over  center  of  sternum  and  passing  outward  over  center 
of  interspace  l)etween  second  and  third  coslal  cartilages  (Fig.  7,  V). 

Operation.— Divide  skin,  fascia.  i)ectoralis  major,  anterior  intercostal 
membrane  (running  downward  and  inward),  internal  intercostal  muscle 
(running  downward  and  outward),  and  endothoracic  fascia — when  the  arterj- 
is  found  lying  upon  the  pleura,  with  (he  vein  lo  the  inner  side.  Pass  the 
needle  from  the  vein  and  with  great  care,  to  avoid  the  pleura.  (A  vena 
comes  may  be  on  cither  side.)     (Fig.  18.) 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 


SXJRGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 
Description  and  Relations.— Continuation  of  subclavian — extending 
through  axilla,  from  lower  border  of  first  rib,  on  to  the  arm,  at  the  lower 
bonier  of  the  tendon  of  teres  major  muscle,  where  it  becomes  the  brachial. 
It  is.lividcd  into  three  parts:  (a)  First  Part :— .About  2.5  cm,  (i  inch)  in  lensrth 
— eMenilinf;  from  lower  border  of  first  rib  to  upper  border  of  pecloralis 
minor.  havin<;  following  relations:  Anteriorly — skin;  suj>erficial  fascia; 
origin  of  platysma;  deep  fascia;  {>ectoralis  major;  clavicle  (when  shoulder  is 
depre--still;  suhclavius  mur-cle  (when  ^,houlder  is  depressed);  costocoracoid 
membrane;  laver  of  areolar  fatty  tissue;  cephalic  vein;  acromioihoracic  vein; 
anterior  e\iernal  ihoracic  nerve;  axillary  lymphatic  trunk.  Posteriorly — 
tir-l  iniercoMal  >pace;  first  intercostal  muscle;  second  (and  sometimes  third) 
>tTration>  of  serratus  magnus;  part  of  second  rib;  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 
ExternflUy-brachial  plexus.  Internally— a-\illary  vein;  anterior  internal 
thoraiic  nerve,  (b)  Second  Part: — about  3  cm.  (ij  inches!  in  length — 
lyinj;  behind  j>ectora]is  minor  muscle,  and  having  following  relations:  Ante- 
rioriy-  integuments;  sujierficial  f;iscia;  jiectoralis  major;  pectoralis  minor. 
Posteriorly —jiosteri or  cord  of  brachial  plexus;  areolar  tissue  and  tat;  sub- 
>capulari>.  Externally— external  conl  of  brachial  ple\us;  coracoid  process 
i-omewhal  removed).  Internally— internal  cord  of  brachial  plexus:  axillary 
vein.  |c)  Third  Part : — about  7.5  cm.  (.^  inches)  in  length— extending  from 
lower  border  of  jx'clorahs  minor  to  lower  border  of  tendon  of  teres  major 
(ihe  ujiper  half  being  in  axilla,  the  lower  half  on  arm),  and  having  following 
rcLnions;  Anteriorly — inlegument;  sujH'riicial  fascia;  pectoralis  major;  deep 
fascia  of  arm;  internal  root  of  median  nerve;  external  brachial  vena  comes. 
Posteriorly— musculospiral   nerve;  circumllex   nerve;   fatty   areol;ir   lis-^ue; 
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subscapularis;  lalissimus  dorsi;  teres  major.  Externally — external  root  of 
median  nerve;  musculocutaneous  nerve;  coracobrachialis.  Internally — in- 
ternal root  of  median  nerve;  ulnar  nerve;  internal  cutaneous  nerve;  lesser 
internal  cutaneous  nerve;  axillary  vein. 

Branches. — From  first  part — superior  thoracic,  acromial  thoracic. 
From  second  part — long  thoradc,  alar  thoracic.  From  third  part — sub- 
scapular, anterior  circumflex,  posterior  circumflex. 

Line  of  Artery. — (With  arm  at  right  angle  to  trunk  and  hand  supine) — 
from  middle  of  clavicle  to  junction  of  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
outer  axillary  wall,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Third  part,  by  preference; — first  part,  if  third  part 
not  available.  Ligation  of  third  portion  of  subclavian  is  usually  considered 
preferable  to  that  of  first  part  of  axillary  (Figs.  19,  C,  and  7,  W). 

Comment. — (1)  When  the  arm  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  the  axillary 
vein  is  drawn  across  the  first  part  of  the  artery.  (2)  The  upj)er  and  lower 
borders  of  the  pectoralis  minor  correspond,  respectively,  with  lines  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  third  rib  and  its  cartilage  to  the  coracoid  process; 
and  from  the  junction  of  the  fifth  rib  and  its  cartilage  to  the  coracoid  process. 
(3)  Two  brachial  venae  comites  are  generally  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery — and  also  the  basilic  vein,  unless  it  have  already  joined  the  internal 
vena  comes. 


LIGATION  OF  FIRST  PART  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY 

BY  CURVED  TRANSVERSE  INCISION  BELOW  CLAVICLE. 

Position. — Patient  on  back,  at  edge  of  table;  upper  thorax  raised;  shoulder 
backward.  Surgeon  near  thorax  on  left,  for  left  operation;  near  head  on 
right,  for  right  operation — (or  between  abducted  limb  and  body  on  each 
side). 

Landmarks. — Clavicle;  sternoclavicular  articulation;  coracoid  process. 

Incision. — Curved  incision  in  infraclavicular  fossa — beginning  just  ex- 
ternal to  the  sternoclavicular  joint — dipping,  at  lowest  point,  about  1.3  cm. 
(i  inch)  below  clavicle — and  ending  al  the  coracoid  process  (Fig.  7,  \V). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  platysma,  su])raclavicular  nerves,  and  fascia. 
Carefully  guard  the  cephalic  vein  and  branches  of  acromial  thoracic  artery 
at  outer  pari  of  wound,  on  account  of  collateral  circulation.  Divide  the 
clavicular  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  throughout  the  wound.  Clear  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  pectoralis  major.  Expose  the  upper  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  and  draw  it  downward.  Divide  vertically,  near  the 
coracoid  process,  the  costocoracoid  membrane — through  which  pass  the 
cephalic  vein,  branches  of  the  acromiothoracic  artery,  and  the  anterior  thoracic 
nerves — and  displace  it  upward  and  outward.  The  cephalic  vein,  indicating 
the  position  of  the  axillary  vein,  is  generally  closely  adherent  to  the  costo- 
coracoid membrane.  Kxpose  the  sheath  and  clear  the  artery — which  lies 
between  the  axillary  vein  on  the  inner  side  and  the  brachial  plexus  on  the 
outer,  aided  in  the  exposure  by  bringing  the  arm  nearer  the  body,  when  the 
axillary  vein  will  be  carried  from  over  the  artery  to  its  inner  side.  The 
ligature  is  placed  above  the  acromiothoracic  branch.  The  incised  pectoralis 
major  muscle  is  repaired  by  gut  suturing. 

Comment. — This  is  the  easiest  and  most  frequent  ligation  of  the  first 
part,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  ligation  at  this  site  is  done — a  ligation  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  being  considered  preferable.     The  first 
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part  may  be  exposed  by  an  oblique  incidon  between  pectoralis  major  and 
deltoid. 

Collateral  Circulation. — When  ligated  between  the  superior  thoracic 
and  acromial  thoracic: — Suprascapular  and  poslerior  scapular;  with  acromial 
thoracic  and  subscapular.  Internal  mammary,  aortic  Intercostals,  superior 
intercostal;  with  long  thoracic  and  subscapular.  Plexiform  vessels  from 
subclavian;  mth  plexiform  vessels  from  a.xillary. 


LIGATION  OF  THIRD  PART  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 


Position.— Patient  supine  at  edge  of 
right  angle  to  body,  and  slight!; 
and  chest,  on  either  side.     Axilla 

Landmarks .  — J  un  ct  io 
wall;  coracobrachialis. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3 
of  the  outlet  of  the  a.xilla.  at  the  junction  of  the 
of  its  outer  wall,  and  passing  downward  along  the 
brachialis  (Fig.  19,  C). 
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Operation. — Having  incised  integument  and  fascia,  expose  the  inner 
border  of  the  coracobrachialis  (Fig.  20).  Draw  this  muscle  and  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve  outward.  The  median  nerve  is  exposed  and  also  drawn 
outward.  The  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves  are  drawn  inward. 
V^enae  comites  are  generally  present  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla 
and  sometimes  the  basilic  vein,  which  have  to  be  guarded.  Again*  the 
axillary  vein  alone  may  be  present  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Pass  the 
needle  from  the  vein,  ligating  the  artery  as  far  from  a  large  branch  as 
possible. 

Collateral  Circulation. — (a)  If  tied  below  the  circumflex  arteries: — the 
posterior  circumflex  above,  with  the  superior  profunda  below,  (b)  If  tied 
between  subscapular  above  and  two  circumflex  branches  below: — the  supra- 
scapular and  acromial  thoracic  above,  with  posterior  circumflex  below. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SUBSCAPULAR  BRANCH  OF  AXILLARY 

ARTERY. 

Description. — Arises  from  third  part  of  axillary  artery,  opposite  lowxr 
border  of  subscapularis; — passes  downward  and  inward  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  under  cover  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  accompanied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve  and 
two  vena;  comites.  The  dorsalis  scapula*  branch  is  given  off  about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  from  the  origin  of  the  main  vessel. 


LIGATION  OF  SUBSCAPULAR  BRANCH  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY 

AI.ONG   POSTKRIOR   AXILLARY  FOLD. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  limb  fully  abducted.  Surgeon  between  chest 
and  arm. 

Landmarks. — Posterior  axillary  fold. 

Incision. — Begins  at  the  arm  and  passes  along  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  posterior  axillary  fold. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  intercostohumeral 
nerve  may  be  encountered  here.  Divide  the  deep  fascia.  The  artery  lies 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  insertions  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major, 
v/hich  form  the  ]K)slerior  axillary  wall.  Separate  the  artery  from  its  venae 
comites  and  long  subscapular  nerve  and  pass  the  needle. 

Comment. — Through  this  incision  the  dorsalis  scapulx*  artery  is  also 
exposed,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  this  incision  the  circumflex  nerve  is  seen. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  BRACHLAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Continuation  of  axillar}*  artery.  Extends  down  inner 
and  anterior  aspect  of  arm,  from  lower  border  of  tendon  of  teres  major  to 
about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below  center  of  crease  at  bend  of  elbow,  and  divides, 
opposite  junction  of  head  with  neck  of  radius,  into  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 
The  artery  lies  in  the  depression  at  the  inner  borders  of  the  coracobrachialis 
and  biceps,  and  then  in  the  groove  between  the  su[)inator  longus  and  pronator 
radii  teres,  passing  under  the  bicipital  fascia  below.  It  lies  to  the  inner  side 
of  humerus  above,  and  in  front  of  it  below. 
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Relations. — Anteriorly:  integument;  superficial  and  deep  fascia; 
median  nerve  (in  middle) ;  median  basilic  vein  and  bicipital  fascia  (at  elbow). 
Posteriorly :  lies,  in  order,  upon — long  head  of  triceps  (musculospiral  nerve 
and  superior  profunda  artery  inten'ening) ;  inner  bead  of  triceps;  insertion 
of  coracobrachialis;  brachialis  anticus.  Eztemally :  in  order — ^coraco- 
brachialis;  belly  of  biceps  (both  slightly  overlapping  the  arter>-);  tendon  of 
biceps;  median  ner\-e,  above  (crossing  artery  at  middle) ;  external  vena  comes. 
latemRlly:  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves  (above);  median  nerve 
(below);  internal  vena  comes  ;  basilic  vein. 

Branches. — Superior  profunda;  inferior  profunda;  anaslomotica  magna; 
nutrient;  muscular. 

Line  of  Artery, — (Arm  extended  and  abducted,  hand  supine.)  From 
junction  of  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  outer  wall  of  axilla  to  center  of 
bend  of  elbow  (Fig.  19,  A  and  B). 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Middle  of  arm  (preferably);  bend  of  elbow. 


:  B.  Coracobrathi- 


UGATION  OF  BRACHIAL  ARTERY 

[N  MIDDLE  OK  ARM. 

Position. — Limb  extended,  abducted,  and  hand  supine.  Surgeon  to 
outer  side  of  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward  on  right,  and  from  below 
upward  on  left. 
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Landmarks. — Inner  border  of  coracobrachialis  and  biceps;  line  of 
artery. 

Incision. — About  5  to  7.5  cm.  (3  to  3  inches)  in  length,  extending  along 
inner  border  of  biceps,  in  Une  of  artery,  opposite  middle  of  arm  (Fig.  19,  D). 

Operation. — The  skin  and  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  inner  border 
of  the  biceps  must  be  clearly  recognized  and  retracted  outward — ^when  the 
artery  is  generally  found  under  its  inner  margin — the  median  ner\'e  usually 
crossing  the  front  of  the  artery  at  its  middle — the  internal  cutaneous  nen-e 
lying  10  the  inner  side  (Fig.  ai).  The  vena;  comites  and  basilic  vein  are  to 
be  separated  from  the  arter>-.    The  needle  is  passed  from  the  ner%'e. 

Comment. — (i)  The  arterj'  is  not  as  easily  found  in  this  situation  as 
the  superficial  position  would  suggest.  lis  exposure  is  made  easier  by  an 
assistant's  holding  the  limb  by  the  wrist,  so  (hat  it  cannot  rest  on  the  table, 
where  the  triceps  is  apt  to  be  pushed  upward  and  may  protrude  the  inferior 
profunda  artery  and  ulnar  nerve,  instead  of  the  brachial  arten'  and  median 
nerve  (Heath),  (a)  In  ligating  higher  than  the  middle  third,  the  artery 
lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracobrachialis,  the  median  nen-e  to  the  outer 
side,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  lo  the  inner. 


F   RlOHT    BRACHI* 


LIGATION  OF  BRACHIAL  ARTERY 

AT  BKNIl  II]'   KI.HOW. 

Position. — Limb  extended  (mil  overextended)  and  abducted.     Surgeon 
■  outer  side  of  limb,  cultini;  from  alxivc  on  right,  and  from  below  on  left. 
Landmarks.— Inner  border  of  biceps  lendiin. 
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Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length — in  the  internal  bicipital 
fossa,  along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  tendon — its  center  corresjx)nding 
to  the  **fold  of  the  elbow/'  This  incision  will  be  oblique  and  its  upper  end 
will  commence  opposite  the  tip  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus.  It  is 
well  to  compress  the  veins  above,  to  get  an  idea  of  their  position  at  the  elbow, 
and  thus  avoid  them,  if  possible.  Ordinarily  the  incision  will  lie  above  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  basilic  (Fig.  19,  E). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  isolate  the 
median  basilic  vein  and  accompanying  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  retract 
them  inward  (Fig.  22).  Incise,  in  the  direction  of  the  original  wound,  the 
deep  fascia  and  the  bicipital  fascia — the  latter  (passing  inward  and  down- 
ward) is  to  be  incised  to  as  limited  an  extent  as  possible.  Beneath  the  bicipital 
fascia  lies  the  arter\*,  with  its  venae  comites — the  median  nerve  generally  lying 
out  of  the  way  and  to  the  inner  side,  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  part 
of  the  wound.  Pass  the  needle  from  the  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Resuture 
the  bicipital  fascia  with  gut. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Smaller  but  more  direct  of  two  divisions  of  brachial. 
Begins  at  bifurcation  of  brachial,  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below  bend  of  elbow 
— runs  outward  and  downward  along  radial  side  of  forearm  to  styloid  process 
of  radius — thence  passes  around  outer  side  of  carpus  over  external  lateral 
ligament  and  beneath  extensor  tendons  of  thumb,  to  back  of  wrist — and 
enters  palm  between  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  passing  between 
the  two  heads  of  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle — thence  crosses  metacarpal 
bones  and  interossei  muscles,  anastomosing  at  ulnar  side  of  hand  with  deep 
branch  of  ulnar,  to  form  deep  palmar  arch.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
two  venae  comites. 

Relations. — (a)  In  Forearm : — The  artery  runs  in  outermost  intermuscu- 
lar spare,  lying  between  supinator  longus  and  pronator  radii  teres  above,  and 
between  su[)inator  longus  and  tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialis  below.  Ante- 
riorly— skin;  fascia;  supinator  longus  (above).  Skin;  fascia;  cutaneous 
vessels  and  nerves  (below).  Posteriorly — (from  above  downward)  tendon 
of  biceps;  supinator  brevis;  insertion  of  pronator  radii  teres;  radial  origin 
of  flexor  sublimis  digitorum;  flexor  longus  pollicis;  pronator  quadratus; 
anterior  surface  of  lower  end  of  radius.  Externally — supinator  longus 
(guide  to  artery)  and  external  vena  comes  (throughout);  radial  nerve  (middle 
third).  Internally — pronator  radii  teres  (upper  third);  tendon  flexor  carpi 
radiaUs  (lower  third);  internal  vena  comes  (throughout),  (b)  At  Wrist: — 
The  artery  winds  over  outer  side  of  carpus,  from  a  point  just  below  and 
internal  to  styloid  process  of  radius,  to  base  of  first  interosseous  space,  entering 
the  palm  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  (ab- 
ductor indicis)  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  It  is  covered,  successively, 
by  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis;  extensor  brevis  pollicis;  branches  of 
radial  nerve;  superficial  radial  veins;  extensor  longus  pollicis; — and  rests,. in 
order,  upon  external  lateral  ligament;  scaphoid;  trajjezium;  base  of  first 
metacarpal;  dorsal  carpal  ligaments.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  vena^  comites 
and  branches  of  musculocutaneous  nerve,  (c)  In  the  Palm  : — Enters  palm 
in  upper  part  of  interval  between  first  and  second  metacarpals,  passing 
between  two  heads  of  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  (abductor  indicis) — 
runs  inward  between  adductor  obliquus  pollicis  and  adductor  transversus 
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polticis — crossing  the  palm  transversely,  with  slight  downward  cur\e,  to 
base  of  metacarpal  of  little  finger,  and  there  anastomoses  with  deep  branch 
of  ulnar,  forming  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  deep  palmar  arch,  therefore, 
extends  from  base  of  first  interosseous  space  to  base  of  metacarpal  of  little 
hnger.  and  is  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  nearer  the  wrist  than  is  the  sitperficial 
palmar  arch.     It  is  covered  by  the  superficial  and  deep  flexor  tendons;  ad- 
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ductor  obliquus  pollicis;  part  of  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti;  part  of  opponens 
minimi  digiti;  lumbricales.  It  rests  upon  adductor  transversus  pollicis; 
carpal  extremities  of  metacarpal  bones;  interossei  muscles.  It  is  accom- 
p>anied  by  two  vense  comites  and  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (running 
in  opposite  direction). 

Branches. — (a)  In  Forearm — radial  recurrent;  muscular;  anterior  radial 
carpal;  suj)erficialis  volae.  (b)  At  Wrist — posterior  radial  carpal;  metacarpal 
(first  dorsal  interosseous);  dorsalis  pollicis;  dorsalis  indicis.  (c)  In  Palm 
— princeps  pollicis;  radialis  indicis;  palmar  interosseous;  recurrent;  per- 
forating. 

Line  of  Artery. — (a)  In  Forearm  (with  hand  supine) — from  center  of 
bend  of  elbow,  to  inner  side  of  forepart  of  styloid  process  of  radius  (Fig. 
2^,  H  and  I),  (b)  At  Wrist — from  inner  side  of  forepart  of  styloid  process 
to  base  of  first  interosseous  space,  (r)  In  Palm — runs  about  2  cm.  (} 
inch)  nearer  wrist  than  does  superficial  palmar  arch  (which  corresponds 
with  a  line  continued  across  on  level  with  lower  border  of  outstretched 
thumb). 

Sites  for  Ligature. — Upper  forearm  (rarely);  middle  forearm;  lower 
forearm  (preferably);  back  of  hand  (rarely).  In  palm — the  arch  may  be 
tied  in  case  of  wounds,  under  which  circumstances  it  may  be  ligated  at  any 
site  (Fig.  23,  D). 

Anatomy  of  the  "Tabatikre,"  or  "Snuff-box."— The  triangular 
space  on  back  of  hand — bounded,  on  radial  side,  by  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  and  extensor  brevis  pollicis; — on  ulnar  side,  by  extensor  longus  polli- 
cis;— above,  by  lower  edge  of  posterior  annular  ligament.  Its  floor  is 
formed  by  trapezium,  part  of  scaphoid,  base  of  first  metacarpal.  It  con- 
tains radial  artery,  cephalic  vein  of  thumb,  branch  of  internal  division  of 
radial  nerve,  branch  of  musculocutaneous  nerve. 


LIGATION  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY 

IN  UPPER  THIRD  Ol'  FOREARM. 

Position. — Hand  supine;  wrist  extended.  Surgeon  stands  outside  of 
limb,  cutting  downward  on  right  and  upward  on  left.  Assistant  holds  fingers 
with  one  hand  and  grasps  forearm  with  other. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery;  inner  border  of  supinator  longus. 

Incision. — From  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches),  in  line  of  artery — with 
center  over  the  point  to  be  tied  (Fig.  23,  A). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  radial  or 
median  vein  may  be  met.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  and  open  up  the  space 
between  the  supinator  longus  (fibers  running  directly  downward)  and  the 
pronator  radii  teres  (fibers  running  downward  and  outward)  (Fig.  24).  The 
arler}'  lies  under  the  edge  of  the  supinator  longus  and  upon  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  radial  nerve  lies  well  to  the  outer 
side. 

Comment. — Unless  one  recognize  the  inner  margin  of  the  supinator 
longus,  there  is  possibility  of  hitting  otT  the  wrong  intermuscular  septum  and 
getting  too  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  The  supinator  longus  (and 
not  its  inner  border)  appears  at  first,  in  operating  upon  the  muscular — and 
this  must  be  well  retracted  outward. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 


LKATION  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY 

IN    MCnnI.E    THTKIl  OF    FOREARM, 

Position. — As  for  upper  third. 

Landmarks,^ I.inc  of  aricry  (especially  as  inner  border  of  supinator 

lonpjs  is  not  alwa>s  evident). 

Incision. — From  5  lo  6  rm.  (2  to  aj  inches)— in  line  of  artery,  with  its 
center  opposite  center  of  forearm,  so  as  to  tall  between  supinator  lonf^s 
and  llexor  carpi  radialis  (Fig.  23,  H). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  branches  of  the 
radiul  and  median  veins  and  anierior  branch  of  the  musculocutaneous  ner\-e 
arc  generally  cncounltTcd.  Incise  the  deep  fascia  and  recognize  the  inner 
margin  of  the  supinator  longus  (its  fibers  running  directly  downward)  and 
retract  outward  while  elbow  is  slightly  flexed.  The  artery  is  found  upon 
theHcx<ir  sulilimisdigilorumand  Hexor  longus  pollicis — or.  if  higher  up.  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  with  its  \en;f  comites.  Clear  the 
arlerv  and  pass  (he  necllc  from  the  nearer  vein.  The  radial  nerve  lies  to 
the  radial  side  of  the  artery,  but  mav  not  come  inin  the  field. 


LIGATION  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY 


Position.— ,\s  for  upper  third. 

Landmarks. — I'endons  of  supinator  longus  and  llexor  carpi  radialis. 


LIGATION  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY. 


Incision. — From  1.5  to  5  cm.  (i  to  3  inches),  vertically,  in  center  of  interval 
between  tendons  of  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis  (Fig.  13,  C). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  radial  vein, 
or  a  lai^e  branch,  and  often  the  superficialis  voIe  artery,  are  met  and  are 
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displaced  to  one  side  {Fig.  25).  The  deep  fascia  is  divided,  and  the  interval 
between  the  tentlon  of  the  supinator  lonRus,  externally,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  caq>i  radialis,  internally,  is  opened  up  and  the  artery  and  its  vena; 
comiies  are  found  between  them,  accompanied  by  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

LIGATION  OF  RADIAL  AKTERY 

Position. — Limb  rests  on  ulnar  margin.  .Assistant  holds  thumb  e.xtendcd 
and  abducted,  and  fingers  straight,  and  so  manipulates  them  us  to  bring  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  snuff-box. 

Landmarks. — Tendons  of  extensor  ossis  melacarpi  poUicis  and  extensor 
brevis  poUicis,  on  radial  side — and  that  of  extensor  longus  pollicis,  on  ulnar  side. 

Incision. — From  2.5  to  4  cm.  (i  to  i4  inches),  midway  Iwlween  the  two 
ridges  made  by  the  above  tendons — beginning  on  a  level  with  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process,  and  extending  downwartl,  but  stopping  short  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  vessel. 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  suj»erficia!  fascia,  separate  the 
divided  fascia  carefully.  .Avoid  the  cephaUc  vein  of  the  thumb  and  branches 
of  the  radial  and  musculocutaneous  nerves.  Demonstrate  the  tendons 
forming  the  boundaries  of  the  snuff-box.  The  artery  is  found  deei)ly  plated 
and  closely  surrounded  by  vena;  comitcs,  which  may  be  included  in  the  ligature 

Comment. — Guard  against  opening  the  synovial  shealhs  of  the  tendons. 


OPEKATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 


LIGATION  OF  DEEP  PALMAR  ARCH  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY.  73 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  expose  and 
ligate  the  suj)erficial  palmar  arch  (crossing  the  palm  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  outstretched  thumb)  (Fig.  26).  The  muscles  of  the  thenar 
eminence  are  now  exposed,  and  these,  with  the  annular  ligament,  are  incised 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  to  as  limited  an  extent  as  possible.  The 
interval  between  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  index-finger  and  its  accompanying 
lumbrical  muscle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  on  the 
other,  is  made  out  and  opened  up  by  deep  retraction,  guarding  the  branches 
of  the  median  nerve.  In  the  interval  thus  exposed  by  retraction  is  seen 
the  adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  which  is  lo  be  divided  vertically,  when  the 
arch  will  be  found  under  it,  running  transversely  from  between  the  adductor 
obliquus  pollicis  and  adductor  transversus  pollicis  onto  the  deep  fascia  covering 
the  interossei,  and  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  nearer  the  wrist  than  does  the  super- 
ficial arch.  The  needle  is  to  be  carefully  passed  in  the  deep  wound,  to  avoid 
the  nerves  and  veins. 

Comment. — The  position  for  ligating  can  be  located  by  feeling  for  the 
aj)ex  of  the  first  interosseous  space  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY. 

Description. — Larger  of  two  divisions  of  brachial  artery.  Begins  at 
bifurcation  of  brachial,  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  bend  of  elbow,  and  in 
middle  of  forearm — runs  through  upper  half  of  forearm,  with  slight  curve 
(convexity  to  uhiar  side),  to  ulnar  aspect  of  Hmb,  passing  beneath  the  pronator 
radii  teres  and  superficial  flexors — thence  vertically  down  the  lower  half 
of  the  forearm,  along  its  ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  being  slightly  overlapped 
by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  crosses  the  annular  ligament  immediately 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and,  entering  the  palm,  divides  into 
superficial  and  deep  palmar  branches,  to  help  form  superficial  and  deep 
palmar  arches.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites.  The  ulnar 
nerve  comes  into  contact  with  the  artery  at  the  junction  of  its  u|)per  and 
middle  thirds,  and  remains  in  relation  with  it  to  the  palm,  being  upon  its 
ulnar  side. 

Relations. — (A)  In  Forearm:  — Anteriorly — (a)  Above — skin;  fascia; 
superficial  flexors  (pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus, 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum);  median  nerve  (separated  from  artery  by  deep 
head  of  pronator  radii  teres),  (b)  U])per  part  of  lower  half — skin;  fascia; 
and  overlapped  by  tendon  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  (c)  Lower  part  of  lower 
half — skin;  superficial  fascia;  deep  fascia;  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar 
nerve.  Posteriorly — brachialis  anticus;  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  Ex- 
ternally— flexor  sublimis  digitorum  (in  lower  two-thirds  of  artery's  course). 
Internally — flexor  carpi  ulnaris  (in  lower  two-thirds) ;  ulnar  nerve  (in  lower 
two- thirds).  (B)  At  Wrist : — This  part  of  the  artery  extends  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  running  in  a  channel  formed  by 
the  pisiform  and  unciform  process  of  unciform  bone  and  by  expansion  of 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  extending  from  pisiform  to  unciform  process.  Ante- 
riorly— skin;  fascia;  expansion  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  pisiform  to  unci- 
form process  of  unciform.  Posteriorly — anterior  annular  ligament.  Ex- 
ternally— unciform  process  of  unciform  bone.  Internally — pisiform  bone; 
ulnar  nerv^e.  (C)  In  Palm : — On  entering  the  f)alm,  the  ulnar  divides  into 
superficial  branch  and  deep  branch: — (1)  Superficial  branch  of  ulnar — 
direct   continuation   of  ulnar  artery — descends  short  distance  toward  gap 
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between  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  thence  curves  outward  (with  convexity 
toward  fingers)  and  anastomoses  opposite  gap  between  index  and  middle 
finger,  and  at  junction  of  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  hand,  with  sup>erficiaiis 
volae  of  radial  (sometimes  with  branch  from  radialis  indicis  of  radial)  to 
form  superficial  palmar  arch — having  following  relations:  Anteriorly — 
skin;  fascia;  and,  from  ulnar  to  radial  side,  by  palmaris  brevis,  palmar  branch 
of  ulnar  nerve,  palmar  fascia,  palmar  branch  of  median  ner\'e.  Posteriorly 
— in  order,  from  ulnar  to  radial  side — annular  ligament;  short  muscles  of 
little  finger;  digital  branches  of  ulnar  nerve;  superficial  flexor  tendons;  digital 
branches  of  median  nerve.  (2)  Deep  (communicating)  branch  of  ulnar 
artery — runs  deeply  inward,  between  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti — anastomosing  with  termination  of  radial  to  form  deep 
palmar  arch. 

Branches. — (a)  In  Forearm — anterior  ulnar  recurrent;  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent;  common  interosseous  (anterior  and  posterior  interosseous);  mus- 
cular, (b)  At  Wrist — anterior  ulnar  carpal;  posterior  ulnar  carpal,  (c) 
In  Palm — superficial  palmar  arch;  deep  (communicating)  palmar. 

Line  of  Artery. — Upper  third  of  arter\'  corresponds  with  line  from  a 
point  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  center  of  bend  of  elbow,  pas.sing  to  inner 
side  with  gentle  curve  (convexity  to  ulnar  side),  to  a  point  at  junction  of 
upper  and  middle  thirds  of  following  line.  Lower  two-thirds  corresponds 
with  line  from  anterior  surface  of  internal  condvle  of  humerus  to  radial 
side  of  pisiform  bone  (Fig.  23,  H,  L,  and  K,  J). 

Sites  for  Ligation. — Upper  third  of  forearm  (rarely);  middle  third;  lower 
third  (commonly);  superficial  palmar  arch  (for  wounds  at  that  site)  (Fig.  23). 


LIGATION  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY 

IX   MIDDLE   THIRD  OF   FOREARM. 

Position. — As  for  the  radial  artery. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery.  The  muscular  landmarks  at  the  middle 
of  the  forearm  are  generally  difficult  to  recognize. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches),  in  line  of  artery,  with  its  center 
corresponding  with  the  center  of  the  forearm  (E,  Fig.  23). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  anterior  ulnar 
vein  and  anterior  branch  of  internal  cutaneous  nerve  are  likelv  to  be  en- 
countered  (Fig.  27).  Divide  the  deep  fascia  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  skin  incision,  as  the  flexor  subiimis  digitorum  is  generally  slightly  over- 
lapped by  the  fle.xor  carpi  ulnaris.  In  this  deej)  fascia  the  intermuscular 
j)lanc  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  subiimis  digitorum  is  sought 
by  exposure  and  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A  muscular  branch  will  often  lead 
to  it.  These  muscles  are  retracted  well  apart,  when  the  ulnar  nerve  is  first 
encountered  between  them— and,  following  inward  on  the  same  plane,  the 
artery  will  he  found  upon  the  flexor  profundus,  surrounded  by  the  venae 
comites,  and  with  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Comment. — It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  off  the  inter- 
muscular space  and  to  tlnd  the  artery  when  once  in  it.  Remember  that  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  fle.xor  carpi  ulnaris  slightly  overlaps  the  flexor  subiimis 
digitorum  at  this  level.  Also  remember,  when  once  in  the  intermuscular 
space,  not  to  pass  below  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  thus  go  too  deeply  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  but  rather  work  inward  from  the  level  of  the  nen^e. 


LIGATION  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY. 
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UGATION  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY 

IN   LOWER  THIRD  OF   FOREARM. 

Position. — As  for  radial. 

Landmarks. — Outer  border  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length — ending  about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  above  the  pisiform  bone — and  placed  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
(As  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  is  not  always 
recognizable,  the  incision  is  generally  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon 
of  <he  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.)  (Fig.  23,  F.) 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  avoid  the  anterior 
ulnar  vein  or  its  branches  (Fig.  28).  Divide  the  deep  fascia.  Partly  flex 
the  wrist  to  relax  the  structures,  and  retract  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  outward. 
The  artery  will  be  found  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  with  the 
venae  comites  closely  surrounding  it,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  closely  to  the 
ulnar  side. 


LIGATION  OF  SUPERFIQAL  PALMAR  ARCH  OF  ULNAR  ARTERY. 

Position. — As  for  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

Landmarks. — Junction  of  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences. 

Incision. — Vertical — extending  from  junction  of  thenar  and  hj'pothenar 
eminences  toward  base  of  ring-finger,  with  center  opposite  a  line  crossing 
the  palm  transversely,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  outstretched 
thumb.     The  artery  lies   at    the    intersection  of   these  two   lines    (Fig.  23, 

G)-       .       . . 

Operation. — Divide  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  palmar  fascia, 
when  the  arch  will  be  found  in  the  underlying  fat,  lying  upon  the  digital 
branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  (Fig.  26,  H,  H). 

Comment. — If  the  arch  cannot  be  found,  ligate  the  artery  at  the  pisiform 
bone. 


SURGICAL    ANATOMY   OF   INTERCOSTAL   BRANCHES   OF   THORAQC 

AORTA. 

Description. — The  ten  aortic  intercostals  generally  supply  from  the 
third  to  eleventh  intercostal  spaces  inclusive — the  first  space  being  supplied 
by  superior  intercostal  alone — and  the  second  .space  also  by  superior  inter- 
costal alone,  or  conjointly  by  it  and  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  The  tenth 
aortic  intercostal  runs  below  the  twelfth  rib  (subcostal  arter)').  (a)  The  Ver- 
tebral Portions  of  the  Intercostal  Arteries,  arising  in  pairs  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  pass  around  the  vertebra* — the  right  being  covered 
by  thoracic  duct,  vena  azygos  major,  pleura,  lung,  esophagus —the  left, 
by  vena  azygos  minor,  left  superior  intercostal  vein,  third  vena  azygos 
pleura,  lung.  The  arteries  here  divide  into  posterior  or  dorsal,  and  anterior 
or  intercostal  branches,  (b)  The  Intercostal  Portions  run  fon\'ard  and 
ohli(|uely  upward  in  the  intercostal  space  to  the  lower  border  of  the  superior 
rib,  and  divide  near  the  angle  of  the  rib  into  upper  (larger)  and  lower  (smaller) 
branches — the  former,  to  run  in  the  groove  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
upper  rib  and  anastomose  with  the  superior  intercostal  branch  of  the  internal 
mammary  in  the  upper  spaces,  and  of  the  musculophrenic  in  the  lower — the 
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latter,  to  run  along  the  upper  border  of  the  lower  rib  and  anastomose  with 
the  inferior  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  in  the  upper  spaces,  and  of  the 
musculophrenic  in  the  lower.  At  first  these  arteries  lie  between  pleurae, 
lungs,  endothoracic  fascia,  and  infracostals  internally— and  external  inter- 
costal muscles  externally  —  then  (from  the  angles  of  the  ribs)  between  the 
external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  crosses 
them  opposite  the  head  of  the  ribs.  The  intercostal  vein  lies  above  and 
the  intercostal  nerve  below  the  intercostal  arteries — except  in  the  upper 
spaces.  The  arteries  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  spaces  run  outward  between 
the  abdominal  muscles. 


LIGATION  OF  AN  INTERCOSTAL  ARTERY 

BY  AX   INTERCOSTAL    INCISION. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  and  so  turned  as  to  render  site  of  operation 
prominent,  and  chest  supported  below,  so  as  to  increase  width  of  intercostal 
spaces.     Surgeon  stands  on  side  of  operation.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Lower  border  of  rib  in  the  groove  of  which  the  special 
artery  runs;  or  the  upp)er  border,  in  case  it  be  the  lower  branch  of  the  inter- 
costal artery. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches),  parallel  with  and  just  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  indicated  rib;  or  just  above  the  upper  border,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  As  to  what  muscle,  and 
as  to  what  amount  of  muscle  tissue,  as  well  as  fascia,  will  have  to  be  further 
incised  in  the  line  of  the  original  incision,  before  the  intercostal  muscles  are 
reached,  will  depend  upon  the  site  at  which  the  artery  is  to  be  exposed.  Having 
passed  through  the  overlying  muscle-covering  of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  inter- 
costal fascia  is  met  and  incised,  then  the  external  intercostal  muscle  (if  operat- 
ing anywhere  between  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  behind,  and  the  costal  car- 
tilages in  front).  The  two  cut  margins  of  the  external  intercostals  are  then 
drawn  upward  and  downward  and  the  artery  sought  as  it  lies  partially  or 
entirely  concealed  in  the  inferior  intercostal  groove,  with  intercostal  nerve 
below  and  vein  above.  The  artery  may  be  drawn  out  of  its  groove  and  down 
into  view  by  the  curved  tip  of  the  aneurism-needle.  The  vessel  should  be 
doubly  ligated  (its  supply  coming  from  both  directions).  The  incised  inter- 
costal muscle  and  fascia  may  be  sutured  with  gut  in  closing  the  wound. 

Comment. —  (i)  If  difficulty  in  exposing  the  artery  be  experienced,  the  rib 
may  be  exposed  subpericsteally,  as  in  the  following  operation.  (2)  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  operating  posterior  to  the  angle  of  the  rib,  that  the  intercostal 
artery  has  not  yet  reached  the  inferior  groove  of  the  upper  rib,  but  lies  between 
the  two  ribs,  and  has  not  divided  into  its  upper  and  lower  branches.  (3)  If  it 
be  desired  to  ligate  the  upper  and  lower  branches  of  the  intercostal  (anywhere 
between  the  angle  and  costal  cartilages),  the  incision  is  made  midway  between 
the  ribs,  and,  after  retracting  the  cut  external  intercostal  muscle,  the  upper 
branch  is  sought  as  above,  and  the  lower  branch  is  found  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  lower  rib.     Both  are  doubly  ligated. 
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LIGATION  OF  AN  INTERCOSTAL  ARTERY 

BY  PARTIAE.,  SI"BPKRK)ST1:al  EXCISION  OF   H1B  (HAHTI.KV'S  METHOD.) 

Position— Landmarks.— As  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Incision. — About  6  cm.  (aj  inches),  purallel  wilh  and  directly  over 
center  of  rib. 

Operation. — The  above  incision  ]>asses  through  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
any  overlying  thoracic  muscles  (according  to  site  of  operation),  deep  fascia  and 
periosteum  (Fig.  29).  With  jjeriosteat  elevator,  free  the  lower  half  of  the 
anterior  surface,  the  inferior  groove.  an<l  the  li)wer  half  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  rib,  all  sub[>eriosteally.  Then,  with  rongeur  bone-forceps,  bite 
out  a  "half-butlon"  of  bone  from  the  bared  lower  half  of  the  rib,  being 
careful  to  insert  the  lower  blade  of  the  rongeur  between  the  detached  peri- 
osteum anil  the  rih.  .\fter  the  half-button  of  bone  is  removed,  the  position 
of  the  artery  is  jilainly  evident — and  the  vessel  is  exposed  by  incising 
through  the  jieriostcal  membrane,  directly  over  it. 

Comment. — The  arlerj'  may  also  be  e.\])osed  by  the  ordinary'  method  of 
suhjK'riosieal  excision  of  ahout  4  cm.  (li  inches)  of  rib  throughout  its  entire 
thickness. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 
Description. — Continuation  of  thoracic  :ii)ria.  Commences  at  aortic 
oiK-ning  of  diaphragm,  ojipositc  lower  borflcr  nf  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra — and 
passes  down  between  pillars  of  diajihranm.  in  front  of  lumbar  vertebra?,  at 
first  in  median  line,  hut  ilevialing  to  left  as  it  (iescends.  until  it  lies  a  little 
to  left  of  spine  at  its  point  of  bifurcation,  o]iposite  lower  border  of  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  riiiht  and  left  common  iliac  arteries 
Its  point  of  bifurcation  is  rc|)rcsenlcd  exiernally.  roughly,  hy  a  point  about 
1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  and  a  little  to  left  of  umbilicus — and,  more  accurately, 
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by  a  line  crossing  the  abdomen  on  a  level  with  the  highest  points  of  the  Iliac 
crests.  The  accompanying  vena  cava  is  separated  from  the  aorta  above 
by  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  on  a  plane  anterior  to  it.  Below, 
the  vein  lies  in  contact  with  the  artery,  and  on  a  somewhat  posterior  plane. 
The  artery  is  covered  only  by  peritoneum  at  the  site  indicated  for  ligation, 
but  between  the  serous  covering  and  the  artery  he  important  sympathetic 
ner\e-cords  from  the  aortic  plexus  (lying  along  the  aorta  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries)  to  the  hypogastric  plexus  (lying  between 
the  common  iliacs). 

Relations.— Anteriorly  (from  above  downward,  in  order):  right  lobe 
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of  liver;  solar  plexus;  lesser  omentum;  terminatliin  of  esiiphagus  in  stomach; 
ascending  layer  of  transverse  mesocolon;  splenic  vein  (or  beginning  of  vena 
porta.');  pancreas;  left  renal  vein;  third  part  of  duodenum;  mesentery;  aortic 
ple.xus  of  sympathetic;  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  arteries;  inferior  mesenteric 
arteri-;  median  lumbar  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels;  small  intestines.  Pos- 
teriorly: bodies  of  lumbar  vertebrie;  intervening  interverlehral  cartilages; 
anterior  common  ligament;  left  crus  of  diaphragm;  left  lumbar  veins.  To 
right:  right  crus  of  diaphragm;  great  splanchnic  nerve;  spigelian  lobe  of 
liver;  recepiaculum  chyli  (on  a  posterior  plane);  thoracic  duct  (on  a  posterior 
plane);  right  semilunar  ganglion;  inferior  vena  cava;  vena  a;iyg"s  major. 
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To  left:  left  cms  of  diaphragm;  left  splanchnic  nerve;  left  semilunar  gan- 
glion; tail  of  pancreas;  small  intestines. 

Branches. — (From  above  downward.)  Phrenic,  coeliac  axis  (gastric, 
hepatic,  splenic);  suprarenals;  first  lumbars,  superior  mesenteric;  renals; 
spermatics  (ovarians);  second  lumbars;  inferior  mesenteric;  third  lumbars; 
fourth  lumbars;  common  iliacs;  middle  sacral. 

Line  of  Artery. — From  a  point  in  the  anterior  median  line,  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  a  point  a  little  to  left  of 
umbilicus,  on  a  level  with  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Iliac  and  inguinal  aneurisms  and  primary 
and  secondary  hemorrhage — in  cases  where  no  other  means  are  possible. 
More  than  a  dozen  cases  have  been  reported — one  case  living  ten  days. 

Sites  for  Ligation. — Between  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  (be- 
tween 2.5  and  5  cm.,  or  i  and  2  inches,  above  the  bifurcation)  and  the  bifurca- 
tion (Fig.  30). 

LIGATION  OF  ABDOMINAL  AORTA 

BY  TRANSPERITONEAL   METHOD. 

Description. — The  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  median  line,  the  intestines 
displaced,  and  the  posterior  parietal  peritoneum  opened  over  the  artery. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  knees  slightly  flexed.  Surgeon 
on  right.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Median,  vertical  abdominal  line;  transverse  line  on  level 
with  highest  points  of  iliac  crests. 

Incision. — About  10  cm.  (4  inches)  in  length,  in  linca  alba,  with  its 
center  corresponding  with  the  umbilicus — the  incision  passing  slightly  to 
left  of  the  navel,  to  avoid  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  the  urachus 
(Fig.  30,  A). 

Operation. — The  peritoneal  cavity  having  been  opened  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  small  intestines  and  mesentery  are  well  retracted  upward  and 
to  the  sides,  (juided  to  the  artery  by  its  known  position  and  by  its  pulsation, 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  vessel  is  carefully  divided  between  the  inferior 
mesenteric  and  its  bifurcation  in  the  iliacs.  The  clearing  of  the  arter}*  should 
be  (lone  with  especial  care,  as  inclusion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibers  (see 
Surgical  .Anatomy)  is  otherwise  apt  to  take  place — and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  one  case,  which  quickly  ended  fatally.  A  flat  ligature  should 
be  used  (kangaroo  tendon,  chromicized  gut  and  silk,  flat  and  round,  have 
been  used).  The  needle  should  be  of  special  make  and  shape,  and  should 
be  passed  from  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Comment. — This  is  the  more  desirable  form  of  operation,  though  the 
case  which  survived  longest  was  done  through  a  posterior  retroperitoneal 
incision. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Internal  mammary,  above;  with  deep  epi- 
gastric, below.  Inferior  mesenteric,  above;  with  internal  pudic,  below. 
Possibly  by  lumbar  arteries,  above;  with  branches  of  internal  iliac,  below. 
And,  if  above  the  inferior  mesenteric,  by  superior  mesenteric,  above;  with 
inferior  mesenteric,  below. 
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LIGATION  OF  ABDOMINAL  AORTA 

BY  RETROPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  artery  is  here  approached  from  the  anterolateral 
abdominal  region,  the  peritoneum  being  pushed  back  from  the  iliac  vessels 
until  the  aorta  is  reached  and  exposed. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — The  operation  is  prac- 
tically similar  to  that  for  the  exposure  and  ligation  of  the  common  iliac  extra- 
peri  toneally,  the  site  being  reached  by  an  extension  of  those  steps  (Fig.  30,  B). 
The  patient  is  tilted  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  sound  side,  the  surgeon  standing 
behind  the  patient,  upon  the  side  of  the  operation  (the  left).  An  extension 
of  the  incision  employed  for  the  common  iliac  is  carried  further  upward  to 
give  the  necessary  room;  and,  if  still  required,  additional  room  may  be  gotten 
by  a  second  incision  running  parallel  with  the  ribs,  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
main  incision.  The  separation  of  the  parts  and  exposure  of  the  common 
iliac  are,  otherwise,  the  same  as  for  the  ligation  of  that  vessel.  The  incision 
is  made  upon  the  left  side — its  general  direction  being  from  just  within  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  toward  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib — and  the  aorta 
is  reached  by  following  up  the  common  iliac  in  the  peeling  back  of  the  peri- 
toneum from  the  iliac  fascia.  The  vessel  is  thus  less  satisfactorily  exposed 
than  by  the  intra-abdominal  operation,  and  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  sympathetic  nerve-cords  that  surround  the  vessel.  The  ligature 
is  placed  upon  the  same  site  as  in  the  intra-abdominal  operation,  and  the 
inferior  vena  cava  is  guarded  in  passing  the  needle. 
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Description. — Arise  from  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  opposite 
lower  border  of  left  side  of  body  of  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  (corresponding, 
approximately,  to  a  point  about  1.3  cm.  [i  inch]  below  and  a  little  to  left  of 
umbilicus — or,  more  accurately,  on  a  level  with  a  line  passing  transversely 
through  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests) — and  pass  thence  downward 
and  outward  over  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  margin  of  pelvis, 
bifurcating  opposite  upper  border  of  sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  into  external 
and  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  relations  of  right  and  left  common  iliacs 
differ  slightly. 

Relations  of  Right  Common  Iliac  Artery.— Anteriorly :  peritmeum; 
right  ureter  (a  little  above  its  bifurcation) ;  ovaries  (in  female) ;  termination  of 
ileum:  terminal  branches  of  superior  mesenteric;  branches  of  sympathetic 
to  hypogastric  plexus.  Posteriorly :  right  common  iliac  vein ;  end  of  left 
common  iliac  vein;  beginning  of  inferior  vena  cava;  and,  in  less  immediate 
relationship,  the  following — psoas  magnus;  sympathetic  nerve;  lumbosacral 
cord;  obturator  nerve;  iliolumbar  artery.  Externally:  beginning  of  inferior 
vena  cava;  end  of  right  common  iliac  vein;  psoas  magnus.  Internally: 
right  common  iliac  vein;  end  of  left  common  iliac  vein;  hypogastric  plexus. 

Relations  of  Left  Common  Iliac  Artery.— Anteriorly :  peritoneum; 
small  intestines;  ureter;  ovarian  artery  (in  female);  branches  of  sympathetic 
to  hypogastric  plexus;  termination  of  inferior  mesenteric  artery;  sigmoid 
flexure;  sigmoid  mesocolon;  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.  Posteriorly: 
lower  part  of  body  of  fourth  lumbar  vertebra;  fifth  lumbar  vertebra;  inter- 
vertebral discs;  left  common  ihac  vein;  and,  in  less  immediate  relationship, 
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the  following — psoas  muscle;  obturator  nerve;  lumbosacral  cord;  iliolumbar 
artery.  Externally:  psoas  muscle.  Internally:  left  common  iliac  vein; 
hypogastric  plexus;  middle  sacral  artery. 

Branches. — Peritoneal;  subperitoneal;  ureteric;  internal  iliac;  external 
iliac. 

Line  of  Artery. — Draw  a  line  transversely  across  the  abdomen,  on 
level  with  highest  points  of  iliac  crests,  which  will  cross  the  abdominal  aorta 
at  its  bifurcation--draw  a  second  line  transversely  across  the  abdomen  on  a 
level  with  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines,  which  will  cross  the  common 
iliacs  at  their  bifurcation — draw  a  third  line  from  a  point  on  the  first  line  about 
1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  to  the  left  of  its  center  (which  is  the  linea  alba),  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  symphysis  pubis. 
That  portion  of  the  third  line  between  the  two  zones  represents  the  common 
iliac-  and  that  portion  below  the  lower  zone,  the  external  iliac.  The  right 
common  iliac  is  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length;  and  the  left,  about  4.5  cm. 
(i  j  inches). 

Site  for  Ligation. — As  nearly  midway  of  its  length  as  possible  (Fig.  30). 


LIGATION  OF  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERY 

BY  RETROPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  or  slightly  turned  to  one  side.  The  intes- 
tines are  more  easily  displaced  from  the  field  of  operation  if  the  patient  be 
in  the  Trendelenburg  j:)osition.  Surgeon  stands  upon  side  of  operation. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  external  iliac  (v.  s.);  Poupart^s  ligament;  anterior 
superior  spine  of  ilium;  eleventh  rib. 

Incision. — Begun  as  for  exposure  of  external  iliac  (page  90)  and  con- 
tinued in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  external  oblique  as  far  upward  toward 
the  eleventh  rib  as  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  room  (Fig.  30,  B). 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  identical  with  those  for 
exposure  of  the  external  iliac  (page  9c),  with  an  extension  upward,  in  the 
present  oj)eration,  of  the  separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique 
and  a  division  of  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  as  far 
up  toward  the  eleventh  rib  as  necessary — the  incision  of  the  two  latter  muscles 
corres{)on(ling  in  direction  with  the  separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  external 
oblique  (Fig.  31).  In  this  higher  part  of  the  wound  the  last  dorsal  and 
other  dorsal  nerves  are  apt  to  be  encountered  between  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis,  and  are  to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  deep  circumflex 
iliac  artery  and  the  lumbar  arteries  arc  ai)t  to  be  met  here  above  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  Having  divided  the  transversalis  fascia  and  separated  the 
peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fascia  (which  overlies  the  iliacus  muscle),  detaching 
it  downward  and  backward  to  the  psoas  muscle  and  then  upward  to  the 
sacral  promontory,  the  structures  in  the  lloor  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  exposed. 
The  external  iliac  artery  is  first  found,  and  this  is  followed  up  to  the  common 
iliac,  guarding  the  deep  ei)igastric.  The  genitocrural,  external  cutaneous, 
and  anterior  crural  nerves,  branch  of  the  iliolumbar,  and  the  spermatic 
arteries  cross  this  area.  The  ureter  crosses  either  the  common  iliac,  or  the 
external  iliac,  ohli(jucly,  oj)posite  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum,  having  the 
ileum  in  front  of  it  on  the  right,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  front 
of  it  on  the  left;  but  in  the  i)eeHng  back  of  the  peritoneum  the  ureter  usually 
adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the  area  of  operation 
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without  trouble.     The  arten-  having  been  reached  and  bared  of  peritoneum, 
the  needle  is  passed  from  the  iliac  vein. 

Conmient,— The  line  of  incision  may  begin  further  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  iliac  than  for  the  typical  operation  upon  that  arten-,  though 
that  vessel  is  then  a  little  less  easily  encountered.  As  to  a  choice  between 
the  extraperitoneal  and  intraperitoneal  operations,  the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred wherever  the  relations  of  the  parts  are  not  loo  much  disturbed  by 
disease  or  injury. 


(Inn  ;  F..  K.  l^iumKin 
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Collateral  Circulation. — Internal  mammary  and  lower  inlercostals 
above,  with  deep  epigastric  below.  Lumbar  above,  with  deep  cirtumfie.K 
iliac  and  iliolumbar  below.  Superior  hemorrhoidal  above,  with  middle  and 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  below,  iliddle  sacral  above,  with  lateral  sacral  below. 
Pudic,  epifjasiric.  obturator  and  epigastric  branches  of  one  side,  with  corre- 
sponding arteries  of  other  side. 
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LIGATION  OF  CX>MMON  ILIAC  ARTERY 

BY  TRANSPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — The  steps  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  the  transperitoneal  ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
though  somewhat  less  extensive,  and  with  the  slight  modifications  necessitated 
by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  (Fig.  50,  C).  Especial  care  is  taken  to  recognize 
the  position  of  the  ureter  before  incising  the  peritoneum. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Description. — About  4  cm.  (i^  inches)  in  length — arising  from  bifurca- 
tion of  common  iliac,  opposite  upper  border  of  sacro  iliac  synchondrosis. 
Descends  in  pelvis  to  upper  margin  of  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  where  it 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

Relations. — Anteriorly:  peritoneum;  ureter.  Posteriorly:  termina- 
tion of  external  iliac  vein;  internal  iliac  vein;  inner  border  of  psoas;  lumbo- 
sacral cord;  obturator  nerve;  sacrum.  Externally:  psoas.  Internally: 
internal  iliac  vein;  peritoneum. 

Branches. — From  Anterior  Trunk: — Hypogastric;  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  vesical;  middle  hemorrhoidal;  obturator;  sciatic;  internal  pudic; 
uterine;  vaginal.  From  Posterior  Trunk: — Iliolumbar;  lateral  sacral;  glu- 
teal. 

Line  of  Artery. — See  under  Line  of  Common  Iliac. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurism;  hemorrhage; 
to  cause  atrophy  of  prostate  gland. 

Sites  for  Ligation. — Midway  between  its  origin  and  its  bifurcation. 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY 

BY  RETROPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — Same  as  for  the  retro- 
peritoneal ligation  of  the  external  iliac — which,  having  been  exposed,  is 
followed  up  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  (Fig.  30,  B). 

Collateral  Circulation. — Sciatic  above,  with  superior  branch  of  profunda 
below.  Inferior  mesenteric  above,  with  hemorrhoidal  arteries  below.  Pubic 
branch  of  obturator  of  one  side,  with  same  of  opposite.  Branches  of  pudic 
of  one  side,  with  same  of  opposite.  Circumflex  and  ^perforating  of  profunda 
above,  with  sciatic  and  gluteal  below.  Middle  sacral  above,  with  lateral 
sacral  below.     Circumflex  iliac  above,  with  iliolumbar  and  gluteal  below. 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY 

BY  TRANSPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation.— Same  as  for  the  trans- 
peritoneal ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  with  the  modifications  necessitated 
by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  (Fig.  30,  C).  Recognize  the  position  of  the 
ureter  before  incising  the  peritoneum. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOBIY  OF  OBTURATOR  BRANCH  OF  ANTERIOR  DIVI- 
SION OF  INTERNAL  ILLAC. 

Description  and  Relations. — Generally  arises  from  anterior  trunk,  but 
often  from  posterior  trunk  (and  sometimes  from  the  deep  epigastric).  Runs 
forward  and  downward,  below  brim  of  pelvis  to  upper  part  of  obturator 
foramen,  with  obturator  nerve  above,  and  obturator  vein  below,  lying  between 
peritoneum  and  pelvic  fascia — piercing  the  pelvic  fascia  to  enter  the  canal 
in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  obturator  membrane — being  crossed  in 
its  course  by  the  vas  deferens — and  dividing,  on  its  exit  from  the  canal,  into 
external  and  internal  branches,  which  skirt  the  external  and  internal  margins 
of  the  thyroid  foramen. 

Sites  for  Ligation. — At  exit  from  thyroid  foramen. 

Comment. — When  the  obturator  arises  from  the  deep  epigastric,  it 
may  pass  down  in  contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  femoral  ring — or  it  may  pass  along  the  free  margin  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment, almost  encircling  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  thus  be  in  danger  in 
the  usual  operation. 


LIGATION  OF  OBTURATOR  ARTERY 

AT   THYROID  FORAMEN. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  limb  slightly  abducted  and  rotated  ou'ward. 
Surgeon  stands  to  right  side,  facing  patient,  on  left — and  between  the  limbs, 
on  the  right  (or  leans  over  from  the  left). 

Landmarks.— Middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Incision. — Vertical,  made  downward  from  a  point  about  2  cm.  (|  inch) 
internal  to  the  center  of  Poupart^s  ligament. 

Operation. — Divide  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fascia  lata.  Draw  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  outward.  Incise  fascia  over  pectineus  just  internal 
to  femoral  vein.  Expose  the  outer  border  of  the  pectineus  muscle  and  draw 
the  muscle  inward,  separating  it  from  the  os  pubis  and  fascia  of  the  obturator 
externus — and  divide  the  fascia  over  the  obturator  exlernus,  exposing  the 
muscle.  Follow  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  to  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  obturator  foramen,  to  the  groove  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve — 
where  the  artery  will  be  found  emerging  between  the  nerve  above  and  vein 
below. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SQATIC  BRANCH  OF  ANTERIOR  DIVISION 

OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC 

Description  and  Relations. — Larger  of  two  terminal  branches  of 
anterior  trunk.  Descends  over  sacral  plexus  and  pyriformis  muscle  to  lower 
part  of  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  whence  it  passes  out  of  pelvis  between 
pyriformis  and  coccygeus  muscles,  with  pudic  artery  anterior  and  internal 
to  it.  Emerging  through  great  sciatic  foramen  upon  buttock,  beneath  the 
gluteus  maximus,  it  descends  the  thigh  midway  between  trochanter  major 
and  tuberosity  of  ischium,  resting  upon  gemellus  superior,  obturator  internus, 
gemellus  inferior,  quadratus  femoris  and  adductor  magnus — being  to  inner 
side  of  great  sciatic  nerve  and  accompanied  by  small  sciatic  nerve. 
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Line  of  Artery.— Having  rotated  the  thigh  inward  and  slightly  flened 
it,  draw  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  tuberosily  of  the  ischium.  A  point  on  this  line,  at  the  junction  of  its 
middle  and  lower  thirds,  will  represent  the  site  at  which  the  sciatic  and  pudic 
arteries  emerge  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic  foramen  upon  the  gluteal 
region  (Fig.  .jz,  A,  C,  E). 


Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds. 
Site  for  Ligation.— .^l  its  emergence  o 
the  pyriformis  muscle  (Fig.  32). 


3  the  gluteal  region,  just  below 


LIGATION  OF  SCIATIC  BRANCH  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC 


Position. — Patient  upon  uninvolvcd  side,  rolled  nearly  onto  chest,  with 
knee  flexed  and  thigh  rotated  in.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation;  assistant 
opposite. 

Landmarks.— Posterior  superior  iliac  spine;  tuberosily  of  ischium. 

Incision. — Having  drawn  the  line  given  under  .\natomy,  make  an  in- 
cision about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  in  length,  obliquely  across  this  line,  in  the 
direction  of  the  filers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  (which  run  from  above  and 
behind,  downward  and  forward!  —with  its  center  corresponding  to  the  junc- 
tion of  its  middle  and  lower  thirds  (Fig.  32,  E). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  thick  fatty  areolar  tissue,  divide 
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the  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maxiraus  in  their  cleavage  line  (Fig.  33,  F).  Retract 
the  separated  mar^ns  of  this  muscle  upward  and  downward,  respectively. 
Expose  the  lower  margin  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Follow  the  lesser  sacro- 
sdaiic  ligament  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium — when  the  sciatic  artery  will  be 


lh>r<lL'r  mracl^t  upward ) ; 
bclfiK  ;  U.  Pu<1ic  inin  and 
it«  :  r..  Small  sciatic  nenc 


found  emerging  from  beneath  the  pyriformis  muscle — passing  out  of  the 
pelvis  atwve  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament 
attache<i  to  il^and  tying  posterior  and  external  to  the  pudic  artery. 


Description.— Smaller  of  two  terminal  branches  of  anterior  trunk  of 
internal  .iliac.  Descends  over  pyriformis  and  sacral  ple.vus  to  loiver  border 
of  Kreal  sacrosciatic  foramen,  lying  in  front  and  to  inner  side  of  sciatic  artery — 
pas>es  [hente  <nit  of  pelvis  between  pyriformis  and  coccygeus— crosses  over 
outer  ;.urface  of  spine  of  ischium,  under  gluteus  ma.vimus,  and  re-enters 
pelvis  through  lesser  sciatic  notch — passing,  thence,  forward  over  obturator 
intemus  muscle,  along  outer  wall  of  ischiorectal  fossa,  aljout  4  cm.  (ij  inches) 
above  the  lower  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  ischium,  and  contained  in  a  canal 
of  the  obturator  fascia.  Gradually  approaching  the  border  of  the  ischial 
ramus,  it  runs  forward  and  upward — pierces  posterior  layer  of  deep  perineal 
fascia,  runs  forward  along  inner  margin  of  ramus  of  pubis,  giving  oft  artery 
of  crus  i>enis  and  artery  of  bulb  between  layers  of  triangular  ligament — piercing 
anterior  layer  of  deep  perineal  fascia  as  the  dorsal  artery  of  penis. 

Relations. — (a)  Within  Pelvis:  — descends  over  pyriformis  muscle  and 
sacral  |)lexus  to  lower  border  of  great  sacrosciatic  notch,  whence  it  emerges 
between  pyriformis  and  coccygeus  muscles,  together  with  sciatic  artery, 
pudic  nerve,  greater  and  lesser  sciatic  nerves,  and  nerve  to  obturator  intemus 
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muscle,  (b)  Crossing  Spine  of  Ischium: — is  covered  by  gluteus  maximus  and 
edge  of  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  A  vena  comes  is  on  either  side,  and  the 
nerve  to  the  obturator  internus  to  the  outer  side  and  the  pudic  nerve  to  the 
inner  side,  (c)  On  Obturator  Internus  Muscle: — bound  to  muscle  by  sheath 
of  obturator  layer  of  pelvic  fascia  (Alcock's  canal),  with  dorsal  nerve  of  penis 
above  and  superficial  perineal  nerve  below,  (d)  Between  Two  Layers  of 
Triangular  Ligament: — runs  near  to  ramus  of  pubis,  in  substance  of  com- 
pressor urethra?  muscle. 

Line  of  Artery. — See  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Sciatic  Artery. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds. 

Sites  for  Ligation. — Over  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  or  in  the  perineum 

(Fig-  32). 

Comment. — The  main  trunk  of  the  arten'  is  the  same  in  both  sexes. 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  PUDIC  BRANCH  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC 

UPON   THE    BUTTOCK. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — Same  as  for  Ligation 
of  Sciatic  Branch  of  Internal  Iliac  upon  the  Buttock — the  arteries  lying  side 
by  side  at  their  exit  from  the  pelvis,  below  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis 
(Fig.  32,  E,  and  Fig.  ^^^  E))- 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  PUDIC  BRANCH  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC 

IN   THE   PFRIXErM. 

Position. — Patient  in  lithotomy  position.     Surgeon  sits  facing  buttock. 

Landmarks. — Tuberosity  and  ascending  ramus  of  ischium. 

Incision. — Begins  about  7.5  cm.  {,^  inches)  above  inner  border  of  tuber- 
osity of  ischium  and  passes  downward  along  the  margin  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  ischium. 

Operation. —  Divide  skin  and  fascia,  avoiding  inferior  pudendal  ner\'e 
beneath  the  superficial  fascia.  The  erector  penis  muscle  is  exposed  (in  the 
male,\  The  transversus  perina'i  is  cither  cut  or  drawn  downward  and  in- 
ward. Divide  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  adjacent  parietal 
pelvic  fascia — when  the  artery  will  i)e  found  running  fonvard  above  the 
pudic  nerve,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  and 
above  the  attachment  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament. 


SURGICAL   ANATOMY   OF  GLUTEAL   BRANCH   OF  POSTERIOR  DIVI- 
SION OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

Description  and  Relations. — Largest  branch  of  posterior  division,  of 
which  it  is  the  continuation.  Passes  backward  and  downward  between 
first  siural  nerve  and  lumbosacral  cord — leaving  pelvis  through  upper  part 
of  sacrosciatic  notch,  above  pyriformis,  in  osseotendinous  gr(X)ve  formed  by 
margin  of  bone  and  pelvic  fascia,  accompanied  by  gluteal  vein  and  superior 
gluteal  nerve, — emerging  from  the  ])elvis  under  the  gluteus  maximus,  where 
it  divides  into  its  branches  just  above  the  upper  border  of  the  p\Tiformis 
muscle. 
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Line  of  Artery. — Having  rotated  inward  and  slightly  flexed  the  thigh, 
draw  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter.  A  point  on  this  line  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  will  correspond  with  the  emergence  of  the  gluteal  artery  from  the 
sciatic  notch  {Fig.  3a,  A,  B,  D). 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  aneurism. 

Site  for  Ligation. — At  emergence  from  sciatic  notch,  at  upper  border 
of  pyriformis  muscle  (Fig.  3a). 


LKATION  OF  GLUTEAL  BRANCH  OF  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY 

ON  THE   BCTTOCK. 

Position. — Patient  on  involved  side,  rolled  nearly  onto  chest;  knee  flexed; 
thigh  rotated  inward.     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — Posterior  superior  iliac  spine;  top  of  great  trochanter. 

Incision. — Having  drawn  the  line  given  under  Surgical  Anatomy,  an 
incision  about  10  cm.  (4  Inches)  in  length  is  drawn  along  this  line,  with  its 
center  corresponding  with  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  which 
will  be  over  the  site  at  which  the  gluteal  artery  leaves  the  sciatic  notch 
(Fig.  32,  D). 


Operation. — After  dividing  skin,  superficial  fascia,  some  superficial 
nerves,  and  the  fascia  of  the  gluteus  ma.\imub,  the  muscle  ilself  is  met,  ils 
fibers  running  parallel  with  the  skin  incision  (Fig.  34).  Incise  the  muscle- 
fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  along  iheJr  cleavage  line.  Having  passed 
through  the  thickness  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  a  branch  of  the  gluteal  artery 
will  generally  lead  to  the  interval  between  the  gluteus  meriius  and  pyriformis 
(which  otherwise  is  sought  without  this  guide).  Having  divided  the  fascia 
over  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  medius,  separale  these  mu.scJes  by  re- 
tractors and  expose  the  upper  margin  of  the  sciatic  notch  by  passing  the 
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finger  under  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  medius — and  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sciatic  notch,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  medius 
and  upper  border  of  the  pyriformis,  emerge  the  gluteal  artery,  vein,  and 
superior  gluteal  nerve. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Description. — The  larger  (in  the  adult)  branch  of  common  iliac.  About 
9  to  lo  cm.  (3 J  to  4  inches)  in  length.  Arises  at  bifurcation  of  common 
iliac  at  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis — running  thence  obliquely  downward  and 
outward  along  brim  of  pelvis,  upon  inner  border  of  psoas  muscle — passing 
under  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament,  midway  between  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  and  symphysis  pubis,  to  become  femoral.  The  external  iliac  vein 
lies  to  inner  side  of  artery  below,  and  to  inner  and  posterior  aspect  above. 
The  deep  epigastric  arter}'  arises  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  runs  between  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum  towand  the 
umbilicus.  The  deep  circumflex  iliac  arises  below  the  deep  epigastric,  and 
passes  behind  Poupart's  ligament  upon  the  iliacus  muscle.  The  internal 
abdominal  ring  is  situated  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  midway  between  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  spine  of  os  pubis, 
and  hence  just  external  to  course  of  arter}'. 

Relations. — Anteriorly:  Parietal  peritoneum;  subperitoneal  fascia;  end 
of  ileum,  on  right;  sigmoid  flexure  of  colon,  on  left;  genital  branch  of  genito- 
crural  nerve  (over  its  lower  third);  circumflex  iliac  vein;  spermatic  artery 
and  vein;  ovarian  vessels  (in  female);  vas  deferens;  ureter  (sometimes);  ex- 
ternal iliac  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands.  Posteriorly:  External  iliac  vein; 
inner  border  of  psoas  magnus  and  its  tendon;  ihac  fascia.  Internally: 
External  iliac  vein;  peritoneum;  vas  deferens;  ovarian  vessels,  in  female. 
Externally :  Psoas  magnus;  iliac  fascia. 

Branches. — Deep  epigastric;  deep  circumflex  iliac;  several  branches  to 
psoas  magnus  and  lymphatic  glands. 

Line  of  Artery. — See  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Common  Iliac. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  secondary-  hemorrhage;  femoral 
or  iliofemoral  aneurisms;  to  arrest  malignant  growths;  in  elephantiasis  arabum; 
as  a  distal  ligation  in  aneurism  of  common  iliac. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Proximal  to  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac 
branches  (Fig.  30,  D). 


LIGATION  OF  EXTERNAL  ILIAC 

HV   RKTROPFRITOXEAL   ROl'TE. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  near  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  on  side  of 
operation. 

Landmarks. — Poupart's  ligament;  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  line  of 
artery. 

Incision.—  Begins  over  external  iliac  arter}-,  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch) 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  parallel  with 
the  ligament,  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — and  is  prolonged  upward  as 
far  as  necessary,  in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  external  oblique  (Fig.  30,  D). 

Operation. — (1)  Having  incised  skin,  superficial  fascia — together  with, 
possibly,  the  sui)erficial  ei)igastric,  branches  of  superficial  circumflex  iliac. 
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with  their  veins,  ligating  where  necessary,  expose  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  (Fig.  35).  (a)  Divide  ihis  aponeurosis  in  its  cleavage  line, 
without  cutting  its  fibers — and  continue  this  division,  or  separation,  in  the 
cleavage  line  as  far  toward  or  beyond  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  as 
indicated  to  give  free  room  for  manipulation.  (3)  Having  retracted  the  cut 
edges  of  the  external  oblique  well  apart,  separate  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament  the  attachment  of  the  internal  oblique.  Carefully  retract 
the  cut  edges  of  the  internal  oblique,  being  on  the  watch  for  branches  of  the 
ilioh>'pogastric  and  ilioinguinal  ner\-es  between  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversa  lis.  and.  if  encountered,  carefully  displace  them  above  or  below, 
but  avoid  cutting  them.  If  necessary  to  gain  more  room,  the  internal  oblique 
is  to  be  incised  in  the  line  of  the  separation  of  the  external  oblique  as  far  as 
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the  upper  limit  of  the  separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  latter  muscle.  (4)  Having 
incised  the  internal  oblique  and  protected  the  nerves  encountered,  detach 
the  transversalis  from  the  outer  third  of  Pouparl's  ligament,  and  as  far  beyond 
as  necessarv.  incising  its  fibers  transversely  to  their  direction,  but  in  the 
direction  of  the  division  of  the  inlernal  oblique.  After  dividing  the  trans- 
versalis.  guard  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  and  vein  and  the  genitocrural 
ner\-e,  both  lying  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum.  (5) 
Having  now  separated  the  fibers  of  ihe  aponeurosis  of  ihe  exiema!  oblique, 
and  divided  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  and  iransversahs  in  the  same 
line  as  the  separation  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  and  having  safe- 
guarded the  imporlani  ner\-es  encountered,  the  fascia  transversaUs  is  then 
exposed  and  is  divided  over  the  artery  in  a  transverse  direction,  corresponding 
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with  the  preceding  separation  and  incision  lines.  The  artery  is  here  clearly 
defined,  and  the  deep  epigastric,  the  main  source  of  collateral  circulation, 
is  carefully  guarded.  (6)  As  soon  as  the  artery  is  clearly  located,  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  about  the  vessel  is  carefully  opened  up  and  the  artery  well 
exposed — as  well  as  the  deep  epigastric,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it.  The 
f)eritoneum  is  then  pushed  and  rolled  backward  and  upward  from  the  vessel 
with  the  fingers  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  retractors.  (7)  When  sufficiently 
exposed,  the  sheath  of  the  artery  is  opened  and  the  needle  passed  from  the 
vein  on  its  inner  side  guarding  the  anterior  crural  nerve  on  its  outer  side. 
The  ligature  should  be  about  3  cm.  (ij  inches)  above  Poupart's  ligament 
(8)  In  concluding  the  operation,  the  cut  edges  of  the  transversalis  are  united 
by  buried  catgut  sutures  to  their  line  of  severance  from  Poupart*s  ligament^ 
and  as  far  beyond  as  they  may  have  been  divided.  The  cut  edges  of  the 
internal  oblique  are  similarly  sutured  to  their  former  attachment  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  to  their  opposite  cut  margin  as  far  beyond  as  divided.  And, 
finally,  the  separated  margins  of  the  external  oblique  are  united  by  a  buried 
gut  suture.     The  skin  wound  is  then  closed. 

Comment. — The  incision  for  exposure  may,  if  thought  necessary,  begin 
about  3  cm.  (ij  inches)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis — being 
thus  begun  well  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  as  in  the  modified  Astley 
Cooper  operation. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Internal  mammar)%  lumbar,  lower  intercostals, 
above;  with  deep  epigastric,  below.  Iliolumbar,  lumbar,  gluteal,  above; 
with  deep  circumflex  iliac,  below.  Obturator  and  sciatic,  above;  with  internal 
circumflex  below.  Sciatic,  above;  with  superior  perforating,  below.  Gluteal, 
above;  with  external  and  internal  circumflex  and  first  perforating,  below. 
Internal  pudic,  above;  with  external  pudic,  below. 


LIGATION  OF  EXTERNAL  ILIAC 

BV  TRANSPKRITONKAL    ROl'TK. 

Position. — As  in  the  extraperitoneal  operation.  Or  in  the  Trendelen- 
burg position. 

Landmarks. — As  for  the  extraperitoneal  exposure. 

Incision. — The  incision  may  be  in  one  of  three  sites:  (a)  As  an  intra- 
muscular incision,  placed  over  the  site  of  the  artery  to  be  tied  (Fig.  30,  F); 
(b)  vertical,  in  the  linea  semilunaris  (Fig.  30,  E);  or  (c)  vertical,  in  the  linea 
alba  (Fig.  30,  C). 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  and  the  manipulation  to  expose 
the  site  of  ligation  are,  practically,  similar  to  those  in  the  transperitoneal 
e.xposure  of  the  common  iliac,  or  the  internal  iliac. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  DEEP  EPIGASTRIC  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL 

ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Description  and  Relations. — The  deep  epigastric  generally  arises  from 
inner  side  of  external  iliac,  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  above  Poupart*s  ligament. 
It  descends  from  its  origin  to  Poupart's  ligament  (thereby  forming  a  loop 
over  which  the  vas  deferens  in  male,  and  round  ligament  in  female,  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  internal  ring) — thence  ascends  along  inner  border  of  internal 
abdominal  ring,  lying  behind  inguinal  canal  and  slightly  above  and  to  outer 
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side  of  femoral  ring — thence  it  continues  upward  and  inward  toward  the 
umbilicus,  between  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum,  passing  above  and 
to  outer  side  of  external  abdominal  ring  to  inferior  border  of  posterior  layer 
of  rectal  sheath  (semilunar  fold  of  Douglas).  Having  passed  beneath  the 
fold  of  Douglas,  it  runs  upward  between  the  rectus  muscle  and  sheath,  about 
midwav  between  its  external  and  internal  borders,  to  enter  the  muscle  and 
anastomose  with  the  superior  epigastric  of  the  internal  mammary.  Two 
venae  comites  accompany  the  arter)'. 

Comment. — The  position  of  the  artery  between  the  two  abdominal 
rings,  and  to  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  is  important. 

Line  of  Artery. — From  a  point  on  Poupart's  ligament  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis  toward  the  um- 
bilicus—but after  this  line  crosses  the  linea  semilunaris  it  passes  upward 
about  midwav  between  the  external  and  internal  borders  of  the  rectus. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Preferably,  between  0.6  and  2.5  cm.  (J  and  i  inch) 
from  origin.     It  may  also  be  ligated  in  the  lower  abdominal  wall. 


LIGATION  OF  DEEP  EPIGASTRIC 

NEAR   ORIGIN. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  external  iliac  retroperitoneally. 

Landmarks. — Poupart's  ligament;  position  of  external  iliac  artery. 

Incision — Operation. — As  for  ligation  of  external  iliac  retroperitoneally 
— that  artery  being  first  exposed — and  the  epigastric  branch  traced  from  it 
(Fig,  30,  D.  and  Fig.  35,  I). 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Continuation  of  external  iliac.  Begins  at  lower  border 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  midway  .between  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and 
symphysis  pubis — passes  down  anterior  and  inner  side  of  thigh  to  opening 
in  adductor  magnus,  at  junction  of  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  thigh,  through 
which  it  passes  into  popliteal  space,  becoming  popliteal  artery.  Above,  the 
arterv'  lies  near  the  antero  internal  aspect  of  head  of  femur.  Below,  it  is 
close  to  inner  side  of  bone.  Between,  it  is  some  distance  from  bone.  In 
its  upper  third  the  arter\'  passes  from  the  center  of  base  to  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle.  [Scarpa's  triangle  is  bounded,  externally,  by  sartorius;  internally, 
by  adductor  longus;  its  base,  above,  being  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament; 
its  apex,  below,  at  junction  of  sartorius  and  adductor  longus.  Its  floor 
(from  without  inward)  is  formed  by  iliacus,  psoas,  pectineus,  small  part  of 
adductor  brevis,  and  small  part  of  adductor  longus.  It  contains  femoral 
arter\'  (in  its  center),  with  its  cutaneous  and  profunda  branches;  femoral  vein 
(toward  inner  side),  with  deep  femoral  vein  and  internal  saphenous  branches 
passing  from  middle  of  base  to  apex;  anterior  crural  nerve  (to  outer  side); 
lymphatic  glands.]  In  its  lower  third  the  arter}-  passes  through  Hunter's 
canal.  [Hunter's  canal  is  an  aponeurotic  canal  extending  from  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  to  femoral  opening  in  adductor  magnus,  and  formed,  ex- 
ternally, by  vastus  internus;  postero-internaily,  by  adductor  longus  and 
magnus;  antero-internally,  by  aponeurosis  stretching  from  vastus  internus 
over  femoral  vessels  to  adductor  longus  and  magnus,  the  sartorius  passing 
over  top  of  this  aponeurosis.     It  contains  fenioral  artery,  femoral  vein  (each 
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in  its  own  sheath,  the  vein  being  behind  and  external  to  artery),  and  long 
saphenous  nerve  (external  to  vessels).] 

Divisions  of  Artery. — Common  Femoral— first  4  cm.  (ij  inches). 
Superficial  Femoral — made  up  by  remainder  (about  9  cm. — 3!  inches).  Deep 
Femoral — profunda  femoris  branch. 

Relations. — (a)  Common  Femoral: — Anteriorly— skin ;  superficial 
fascia;  superficial  inguinal  glands;  iliac  {xirtion  of  fascia  lata;  continuation 
of  transversalis  fasci  into  femoral  sheath;  crural  branch  of  genitocrural 
nerve;  superficial  circumtle.v  i  iac  vein;  superficial  epigastric  vein  (sometimes). 
Posteriorly — continuation  of  iliac  fascia  into  femoral  sheath;  pubic  porti<n 
of  fascia  lata;  nerve  to  peclineus;  psoas  muscle;  peclineu.';  muscle;  capsule 
of  hip  joint.  Externally — anterior  crural  nerves.  Internally — femoral 
vein,  (b)  Superficial  Femoral  Artery  in  Scarpa's  Triangle  : — Anteriorly 
— skin;  superficial  fascia;  crural  branch  of  genitocrurai  nerve;  deep  fascia; 


internal  cutaneous  nerve.  Posteriorly^ femoral  vein;  profunda  vein;  pro- 
funda artery;  ]>eclineus  muscle;  adductor  lonnus.  Eltemally^ong  saphe- 
"t>us  nerve;  nervt  to  vastus  iniernus.  Internally — fem<iral  vein  (getting 
behind  artery  al  ape\  of  Scariia's  triangle),  (c)  Superficial  Femortd 
Artery  in  Hunter's  Canal: — Anteriorly— skin;  superficial  fascia;  deep 
fascia;  sarlorius;  api. neurotic  roof  af  Hunier's  canal;  internal  saphenous 
nerve.  Posteriorly — angle  of  junctiim  of  vaslus  iniernus  and  adductors; 
femoral  vein  (lying,  in  middle  of  Hunter's  canal,  liehind  and  becoming 
slightly  external  and  closely  adherent  to  artery).  Externally— vaslus  internus, 
femoral  vein  (at  Uiwer  part  of  Hunter's  canal).  Internally— add uctiT  longus 
(above);  adductor  magnus  (l>e!o\v}. 

Branches. — From  Common  Femoral — superficial  epigastric,  superficial 
circumllcx  iliac,  sujierficial  exiernal  pudic.  deep  external  pudlc,  profunda. 
From    Superficial    Femoral    in    IScarpa's    Triangle — muscular,    saphenous. 
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From  Superficial  Femoral  in  Hunter's  Canal — muscular,  anastomotica 
magna. 

Line  of  Artery. — (With  hip  slightly  flexed,  thigh  abducted  and  rotated 
outward.)  From  a  point  midway  between  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  symphysis  pubis,  to  adductor  tubercle  of  internal  femoral  condyle 
(Fig.  36,  D,  C).  (When  thigh  in  normal  position  and  parallel  with  its 
fellow — from  midway  between  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  symphysis 
pubis,  to  inner  border  of  patella.) 

Sites  for  Ligation. — Common  femoral  at  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle — 
rare  (on  account  of  proximity  of  large  vessels).  Superficial  femoral  at  apex 
of  Scarpa's  triangle — of)eration  of  election.  Superficial  femoral  in  Hunter's 
canal — not  common  (Fig.  36). 

Comment. — (1)  A  short  common  femoral  is  more  frequent  than  a  long 
one.  (2)  Apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  is  from  7.5  to  9  cm.  (3  to  3^  inches) 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  (3)  Profunda  femoris  arises  about  4  cm.  (ij 
inches)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  (4)  At  groin,  femoral  artery  and  vein 
are  on  same  plane — at  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  vein  is  posterior — in  middle 
of  Hunter's  canal,  vein  is  posterior  and  slightly  external — at  lower  part  of 
Hunter's  canal,  vein  is  external.  (5)  Order  of  vessels  at  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  from  before  backward,  is  femoral  artery,  femoral  vein,  profunda 
vein,  profunda  artery.  (6)  Line  approximately  representing  course  of  long 
saphenous  vein  is  one  running  from  a  point  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  internal  to 
mid-point  between  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  symphysis  pubis,  to 
posterior  border  of  sartorius  muscle  at  femoral  condyle. 


LIGATION  OF  COMMON  FEMORAL 

AT   BASE  OF  SCARPA'S  TRIANGLE. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  hip  slightly  flexed;  thigh  abducted  and  rotated 
outward;  knee  bent  and  lying  upon  its  outer  aspect.  Surgeon  stands  on 
side  of  opera' ed  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward  on  the  right,  and  vice 
versa. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  arterv. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches),  beginning  just  a  little  above  Poupart's 
ligament  and  extending  downward  in  line  of  artery  (Fig.  36,  E). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Avoid  lymphatic  glands 
— also  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  superficial  e|)igastric,  and  superficial 
external  pudic  arteries  and  veins.  Divide  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
(Fig.  37).  .Avoid  the  crural  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  on  the  femoral 
sheath,  a  little  external  to  the  artery.  Expose  and  open  the  sheath,  guarding 
the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  immediatelv  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arterv 
and  within  the  sheath — and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  lying  further  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  arterr  and  outside  of  the  sheath.  Pass  the  needle  from 
the  vein. 

Comment. — (1)  Ligation  at  the  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle  is  rarely  done, 
owing  to  the  nearness  and  number  of  the  branches — except  in  such  cases 
as  wounds,  and  to  control  hemorrhage  at  the  hip-joint,  or  for  temporary' 
control  in  operating  about  the  thigh.  Where  not  otherwise  indicated,  ligation 
of  the  external  iliac  is  the  better  operation.  (2)  The  artery  may  also  be 
exposed,  at  this  site,  by  an  incision  parallel  with  and  about  6  mm.  (\  inch) 
below  the  middle  third  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  36,  F). 

Collateral  Circulation. — Internal  pudic  of  internal  iliac;  with  pudic 
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of  femoral.  Gluteal;  with  external  and  internal  circumflex  and  superiw 
perforating.  Superfidal  circumflex  iliac;  with  eJitemal  circumflex.  Ob- 
turator; with  internal  circumflex.     Sciatic;  with  superior  perforating  and 


internal  circumflex.     Comes  nervi  ischiadic 
of  profunda  and  articular  of  popliteal. 


biaiich  o(  eciiiiocrural. 

ih  all  the  perforating  branches 


SURGICAL  ANATOHY  OF  PROFUNDA  FEHORIS  BRANCH  OF  COBIfflON 
FEMORAL  ARTERY. 
Description. — Larpcsl  branch  of  femoral,  nearly  equaling  main  trunk. 

Arises  from  extemo-po^icrior  aspect  of  common  femoral,  about  4  cm.  (1} 
inches)  below  I'oupan's  ligamcni— passioR  down  ihiKh.  at  first  external  to 
superluial  femoral — thence  posterior  lo  ftmi>ral  artery  and  vein  to  inner 
side  of  femur — thence  leaves  femur  and  run.<  beneath  adductor  longus  and 
adductor  ma(;nus. 

Relations.- -Anteriorly :  {near  origin)  skin;  sui)erficiai  fascia;  deep 
fascia;  branches  of  anterior  crural  ncne:  (lower  down)  femoral  vein;  pro- 
funda win;  (still  lower)  adiiucior  UmRus.  Posteriorly:  (in  order)  iliacus; 
peciineus;  adductor  hrcvis;  adductor  magnus.     Externally:  vastus  intemus. 
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Internally:  pectineus;  angle  of  junction  of  adductor  brevis  and  adductor 
magnus. 

Branches. — External  circumflex;  internal  circumflex;  three  perforating. 

Site  of  Ligation. — At  origin. 


LIGATION  OF  PROFUNDA  FEMORIS 

NEAR  ORIGIN. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  limb  extended  and  parallel  with  fellow. 
Surgeon  on  outer  side  of  operated  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward  on 
the  right,  and  vice  versa. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery  (with  extended  limb — see  page  95);  Pou- 
part's  ligament. 

Incision. — About  5  or  6  cm.  (2  or  2J  inches)  in  length,  in  line  of  artery 
— calculating  to  fall  over  its  outer  border,  with  the  center  of  incision  over  a 
point  in  the  course  of  the  artery  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  below  Poupart^s 
ligament  (Fig.  36,  G). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fascia  lata.  Expose  the 
inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  and  retract  it  outward.  Beneath  this  muscle 
lies  the  rectus,  with  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  in  close  relation — 
these  are  to  be  drawn  outward.  The  trunk  of  the  common  femoral  will 
then  be  exposed,  with  the  profunda  coming  ofl"  from  its  postero-extemal 
aspect,  and  running  outward  and  downward,  with  the  external  circumflex 
arising  from  it  and  passing  under  the  rectus.  The  artery  is  then  freed  and 
the  ligature  passed. 


LIGATION  OF  SUPERFIQAL  FEMORAL 

AT  APEX  OF  SCARPA'S  TRIANGLE. 

Position. — Same  as  for  ligation  of  common  femoral  at  base  of  Scarpa's 
triangle. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  lenojlh,  in  line  of  artery — with  its 
center  over  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  that  is,  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  below 
Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  36,  H). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Draw  aside,  or  ligate, 
branches  of  internal  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  38).  Divide  fascia  lata.  Identify 
inner  margin  of  sartorius  (fibers  running  downward  and  inward)  and  retract 
outward.  Open  up  the  groove  between  the  sartorius  and  adductor  longus 
(fibers  of  latter  running  directly  downward,  or  downward  and  outward)  and 
retract  the  adductor  longus  internally,  if  necessary.  The  internal  cutaneous 
ner\e  and  long  saphenous  nerve  are  encountered  anterior  to  the  artery,  and 
are  to  be  displaced  to  one  side.  Clearly  identify  the  femoral  sheath  and 
incise — guarding  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  posteriorly  and  internally  to 
the  arter\'.     Pass  the  needle  from  the  vein. 

Collateral  Circulation. — External  circumflex;  with  lower  muscular 
branches  of  femoral,  anastomotica  magna,  superior  articular  of  popliteal, 
and  anterior  tibial  recurrent.  Perforating  and  terminating  of  profunda, 
with   muscular  branches  of  femoral  and   muscular  and   superior  articular 
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branches  of  popliteal.     Comes  nervi  ischiadici;  with  perforating  of  profunda 
and  art  cular  of  popliteal. 


LIGATION  OF  SUPERFiaAL  FEHORAL 

[N  HfNTKK'S  CANAL. 


femoral  at  base  of  triangle. 
(3  "^  3l  inches),  in  line  of  artery— over 


Position. — Same  as  for  c 

Landmarks.— Line  of  artery. 

Incision.— From  7.5  to  9  cm. 
middle  third  of  Ihigh  (Fig.  36,  I). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  anterior  branch  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  in  the  outer  side,  and  the  long  saphenous  vein, 
to  the  inner  side,  are  likely  lo  be  encountered.  Divide  the  fascia  lata.  Ex- 
pose the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorius  (its  fibers  running  downward  and  inward) 
and  retract  inward  from  its  position  over  the  roof  of  Hunter's  canal.  Hunter's 
canal  is  thereby  exposed  in  the  interval  between  the  vastus  internus  and  the 
adductor  magnus  (the  fibers  of  the  latter  running  obliquely  downward  and 
outward).  The  nerve  to  ihe  vastus  internus  may  be  here  exposed.  Indse 
the  roof  of  the  canal,  when  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  is  found  between 
the  aponeurotic  roof  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  running  from  without 
inwaid.    Open  Ihe  sheath  and  pass  the  needle  from  the  vein. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  (JF  POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 


Comment. —  Guard  against  taking 
the  vastus  intemus  for  the  sartorius — 
the  fibers  of  the  former  running  down- 
ward and  outward. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Same  as 
for  the  superficial  femoral  at  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle- 


Description. — Continuation  of  fem- 
oral. Extends  from  aponeurotic  open- 
ing in  adductor  magnus,  al  junction  of 
middle  and  lower  thirds  of  thigh,  down- 
ward and  outward  through  the  popliteal 
space  to  its  center  behind  the  knee-joint 
— thence  vertically  downward  lo  the  in- 
ferior border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  op- 
posite the  lower  border  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  where  it  divides  into  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

Relations. — Anteriorly :  (from  above 
downward)  popliteal  surface  of  femur; 
posterior  ligament  of  knee;  posterior 
arlicubr  surface  of  tibia;  popliteus  mus- 
cle. Posteriorly :  (above)  semimem- 
branosus; (center)  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
deep  fascia;  (below)  internal  head  of  gas- 
trocnemius, aponeurotic  arch  of  soleus. 
Popliteal  vein  lies  behind  arter>-  through- 
out its  c<iurse,  crossing  obliquely  from 
outer  lo  inner  side,  and  may  be  double 
bel<)w.  Internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  be- 
hind anery  ami  vein  (immediately  pos- 
terior lo  latter),  crossing  the  vcs.'«is  ob- 
licjueiy  at  their  center,  from  outer  to 
inner  side.  Externally :  (above)  ex 
temal  condyle,  biceps,  iniernal  popliteal 
nen-e;  (below)  outer  head  of  gastroc- 
nemius, plants  ris.  Internally:  (above) 
^mimembranosus;  (Ijelow)  inner  head 
of  gat^troi-nemius,  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Branches.—  Cutaneous;  muscular 
(superior  muscular,  inferior  muscular  or 
sural);  articular  (superior  external  artic- 
ular, superior  internal  articular,  inferior 
external  articular,  interior  internal  artic- 
ular, azygos  articular);  terminal  (poste- 
rior tibial,  anterior  tibial). 

>ncry  in  ii|^«i  |an  c.C  |<i>i>lil«i1  spai-e.  from  lKhlii<l; 
K.  (X  i-j«lrri.,r  lit.isl  in  in  upper  Ihird  :  1,  Same,  m  il 
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Line  of  Artery. — From  outer  border  of  semimembranosus  (at  junction 
of  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  thigh)  obliquely  down  to  middle  of  popliteal 
space,  directly  f)osterior  to  the  knee-joint  (for  upper  part  of  artery);  and 
from  mid-point  of  popliteal  space  vertically  down  to  level  of  lower  border  of 
tubercle  of  tibia  (for  lower  part  of  arter)^).     (Fig.  39,  A,  B,  C.) 

Sites  of  Ligation. — May  be  ligated  either  in  its  upper  part  or  lower 
part — the  artery  being  tied  with  difficulty  in  its  middle,  owing  to  its  depth 
and  relations  (Figs.  36  and  39). 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Rare,  other  than  wounds  and  aneurism — 
the  superficial  femoral  usually  being  ligated  instead. 


LIGATION  OF  POPLITEAL  ARTERY  IN  UPPER  PART  OF  POPLITEAL 

SPACE 

FROM   BEHIND. 

Position. — Patient  as  nearly  prone  as  feasible,  resting  on  side  of  shoulder 
and  chest,  with  limb  extended.  Surgeon  to  outer  side  of  left  limb,  cutting 
downward;  and  to  outer  side  of  right  limb,  cutting  upward  (or  inside  of 
right  limb,  cutting  downward). 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery  and  upper  boundaries  of  popliteal  space. 

Incision. — About  9  cm.  (3  J  inches)  in  length,  in  line  of  artery,  beginning 
at  outer  border  of  semimembranosus,  at  junction  of  middle  and  lower  thirds 
of  thigh,  and  passing  obliquely  downward  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space  (Fig.  39,  F). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  sujierficial  fascia.  Avoid  the  small  sciatic 
nerve.  Open  up  the  deep  fascia.  Retract  the  hamstring  muscles  to  the 
outer  and  inner  sides.  The  j)oplileal  nerve  is  first  encountered  crossing  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  side — the  popliteal  vein  crossing  similarly.  Displace 
these  structures  laterally — when  the  artery  is  found,  generally  lying  in  fatty 
areolar  tissue. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Where  the  ligation  is  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  articular  arteries; — anastomotica  magna,  superior  external  and 
internal  articular,  descending  branch  of  external  circumflex,  above;  with  in- 
ferior external  and  internal  articular  and  anterior  tibial  recurrent  (also,  possibly , 
posterior  tibial  recurrent  and  superior  fibular  of  anterior  recurrent),  below. 


LIGATION  OF  POPLITEAL  ARTERY  IN  UPPER  PART  OF  POPLITEAL 

SPACE 

FROM    INNER   SIDR   OF    THIC.H-JOBERT'S  OPERATION. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  thigh  slightly  flexed;  fully  abducted  and 
rotated  outward;  knee  at  a  right  angle  and  resting  on  external  aspect.  Surgeon 
on  outside,  cutting  downward  on  right,  upward  on  left  (or  may  stand  on 
inner  side  of  right  and  cut  downward). 

Landmarks. — Tendon  of  adductor  magnus. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  beginning  opposite  the 
junction  of  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  thigh,  and  running  parallel  with  and 
immediately  posterior  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  (which  is  inserted 
into  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur).     (Fig.  36,  J.) 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Avoid  anterior  branch 
of  internal  cutaneous  nerve   (Fig.  40).     Divide  deep  fascia.     Expose  the 


UGATION  OF  POPLITEAL  ARTERY.  loi 

anterior  edge  of  the  sartorius  and  retract  it  backward,  together  with  the 
internal  saphenous  vein,  if  in  view  (the  internal  saphenous  nen-e  being  beneath 
the  sartorius,  out  of  view).  Having  thoroughly  divided  the  deep  fascia,  the 
adductor  magnus  tendon  is  identified  and  drawn  forward — then  the  semi- 


membranosus is  identified  and  drawn  backward — and  the  artery  is  then 
souKht  between  these  two  structures,  near  ihe  bone  and  in  considerable 
fatty  areolar  tissue.  Both  popliteal  vein  and  nerve  lie  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  the  arten',  and  are  generally  not  brought  lo  view. 


BV  POSTEREOR  MKIJIAN  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space. 

Landmarks. — Boundaries  of  the  popliteal  space  (the  biceps  above,  and 
the  plantaris  and  outer  head  of  gastrocnemius  below,  forming  the  outer 
boundary; — and  the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  above,  and  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  below,  forming  the  inner  boundary). 


loa  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 

Incision. — About  9  cm.  (3!  inches)  in  length,  beginning  at  the  middle 
of  the  popliteal  space  (on  a  level  with  the  knee-joint)  and  pasdng  downward 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  {Fig.  39,  G). 

Operation  .—In  else  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  .\void  the  external 
saphenous  vein  and  external  saphenous  nen-e  in  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
wound,  or  the  communicans  poplitei  nene  which  helps  form  the  external 
saphenous  nene  (Fig.  41),  Divide  the  deep  fascia.  Expose  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  with  the  sural  arteries  going  to  them — 
and  retract  these  and  the  planiaris  muscle  to  their  respective  sides.  Muscular 
branches  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  may  be  met  with  here,  and  maybe 


the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  The  external  saphenous  vein  is  the  guide  to  the 
jxipliteal  vessels.  The  internal  jKiplitcal  nerve  is  found  most  superficial  of 
the  ihrif  important  ;itrui.-turcs— the  popliteal  vein  next  (Ixnh  cro.ssing  to  the 
inner  side,  toward  which  ^u\e  ihey  are  further  rctracied)— and  the  arten- 
deepcst  of  all.  near  the  bone  and  in  much  fatty  areolar  tissue.  The  needle 
i?  paswfi  from  the  side  of  the  vein,  llexure  of  the  knee  aiding  during  this 
stapc. 

Comment. — .\  continuation  upward  of  the  above  incision  would  amount 
to  ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery  In  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERV. 
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Collateral  Circulation. — If  the  artery  be  ligated  between  the  superior 
and   inferior  articular  branches,   the 
collateral  anastomosis   would   be  the 
same  as  after  the  above  operation. 


Description.— The  smaller  bifur- 
cation of  popliteal  arterj',  at  lower 
border  of  piipliteus  muscle,  passing 
thence  forward  between  the  two  heads 
of  tibialis  posticus,  through  aperture 
in  upper  part  of  interosseous  mem- 
brane, between  tibia  and  fibula,  to 
deep  part  of  front  of  leg^ descending, 
at  first,  on  anterior  surface  of  interos- 
seous membrane,  then  on  the  tibia, 
and  finally  onto  front  of  ankle-joint, 
beneath  anterior  annular  ligament, 
where  it  becomes  dorsalis  pedis.  It 
is  accompanied  by  two  vena;  comites. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  accompanies 
its  lower  three- fourths,  lying  upon  its 
fibular  side,  though  partly  overlapping 
it  in  middle  of  leg. 

Relations.  —  Anterioriy :  skin, 
superficial  fascia;  deep  fascia;  anterior 
tibial  nerve  (at  middle);  tibialis  an- 
titus  (alwve);  e.ttensor  longus  digi- 
torum  (above) ;  extensor  proprius  pol- 
litis  (below) :  anieror  annular  ligament 
(Ijelow).  Posteriorly:  interosseous 
membrane  (upjwr  two-thirds);  tibia 
and  ankle-jtiinl  (lower one-third).  Ex- 
ternally :  anterior  tibial  nerve  (above 
anil  below) :  extensor  longus  digitorum 
(up]Jer  third);  e.xicnsor  proprius  pol- 
jici>  (middle  third).  Internally  :  tibi- 
alis antiius  (u])[)er  two-thirds);  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis  (crosses  lower 
part  of  artery). 

Branches.— Posterior  tibial  recur- 
rent, sufierior  fibular  (sometimes),  an- 
terior tibial  recurrent,  muscular,  in- 
ternal malledlar.  external  malleolar. 

Line  of  Artery. ^From  inner  side 
of  head  of  fibula,  to  center  of  line  be- 
tween the  malleoli — (according  to 
Kocher,  from  midway  between  ex- 
ternal surface  of  head  of  fibula  and 
center  of  tubercle  of  tibia,  to  the  sam 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 

(ij  inches)  below  the  level 
in  foot) ; 
I  wounds. 


through  the  interosseous  membrane  about  3 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds  (of  anterior  tibial  o 
aneurism. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Upper  and  middle  thirds — rarely,  except 
Lower  third — most  frequent  site  (Fig.  42). 


UGATION  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL 

[M    ITS   UPPER   THIRD. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  leg  extended  and  rotated  inward.  Surgeon 
on  outer  side  (cutting  from  alx»e  downward,  on  the  right — and  vice  ^■ersa). 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  in  line  of  artery — beginning 
about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  below  head  of  fibula  (Fig.  42,  A). 


Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  deep  fascia.  Define  the 
gap  between  tibialis  anticus.  iniernally,  and  exiensor  longus  digitorum, 
externally,  and  rctraci  these  structure!^  to  ihcir  respective  sides  (Fig.  43). 
Ojwn  up  this  interval^ Hexing  ihe  font  lo  relax  ihe  parls.  .Aim  to  reach  the 
external  aspect  of  the  tibia,  covered  by  the  tibialis  amicus,  and,  when  reached. 
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follow  down  to  the  interosseous  membrane,  upon  which  the  artery  will  be 
found.  Two  venae  comites  lie  in  very  close  contact,  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
artery.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  If  the  venae  comites  be  not  separable,  include  them  in  the 
ligature. 

Comment. — The  interval  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
longus  digitorum  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  is  rather  hard  to  find.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  tibialis  anticus  often  overlaps  the  extensor  longus  digitorum. 
And  also  one  may  get  into  the  septum  between  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  peroneus  longus  and  work  down  toward  the  fibula.  Guides  to  the 
proper  intermuscular  gap,  accessory  to  the  sensation  of  touch,  are  the  *'  white 
line"  (sometimes  visible)  and  a  small  artery  leading  to  the  anterior  tibial. 


LIGATION  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL 

IN  ITS  MIDDLE  THIRD. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  for  ligation  of  the  upper  third. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  in  line  of  arterv',  with  its 
center  over  the  center  of  the  leg  (Fig.  42,  B). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia.  Recognize  the 
interval  between  the  tibialis  anticus  (its  outer  edge  still  muscular)  internally — 
and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  (its  inner  edge  tendinous)  externally.  A 
yellow  fatty  line  may  sometimes  indicate  the  interval.  Open  up  this  interval, 
flexing  the  foot.  Retract  these  muscles  to  their  own  sides — and,  deeper  in 
the  wound,  a' so  retract  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  to  the  outer  side.  Follow 
down  the  gap  toward  the  tibia  (and  not  the  gap  between  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis).  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  will  be 
found  slightly  overlapping  the  artery — draw  it  outward.  The  artery  will  be 
found  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  under  cover  of  the  muscular  fibers 
of  the  tibialis  anticus,  with  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  its  outer  side. 
The  venx'  comites  are  separated  with  difficulty,  and,  if  so,  may  be  included 
in  the  ligature. 


LIGATION  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL 

IN  ITS  LOWER  THIRD. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  the  upper  third — without  the  inward  rota- 
tion of  the  foot. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery. 

Incision. — From  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches)  in  length,  with  center  over 
center  of  lower  third  of  leg  (Fig.  42,  C). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  fascia.  Clearly  identify  tendon  of  tibialis 
anticus.  Divide  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  band  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament  in  the  line  of  the  wound  (Fig.  44).  Demonstrate  the  interval  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis — flexing  the  foot  and  retracting  these  tendons  to  their  own  sides. 
The  anterior  tibial  artery  will  be  found  between  them,  lying  upon  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  tibia  and  held  down  by  fatty  areolar  tissue — accompanied  by 
two  venae  comites,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  on  the  outer  side.  Pass 
the  needle  from  the  nerve.  In  closing  the  wound,  suture  the  anterior  annular 
ligament. 


io6 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 


Comment. — If  the  artery  were  ligated  after  passing  beneath  the  obliquely 
crossing  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  it  would  then  have  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis  to  its  inner  side  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  to  its  outer  side. 

Collateral  Circulation.— (When  ligated  below  the  malleolar  branches.) 
External  malleolar  of  anterior  tibial,  with  anterior  peroneal  of  peroneal  and 


with  calcaneal  of  posterior  peroneal.  Internal  malleolar  of  anterior  tibial, 
with  internal  malleolar  ()f  posterior  tibial.  Dorsalis  pedis  and  branches, 
with  internal  plantar  of  posterior  tibial,  with  e.xternal  plantar  of  posterior 
tibial,  with  anterior  (H-roneal  of  peroneal,  and  with  calcaneal  of  jKisterior 
peroneal.  Muscular  branches  of  anterior  tibial  anastomosing  through  the 
intcn)s.ieous  membrane  with  muscular  branches  of  posterior  tibial. 


SURGICAL  ANATOHY  OF  DORSALIS   PEDIS   (OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL). 
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LIGATION  OF  DORSALIS  PEDIS. 

annular  ligament;  extensor  longus  pollicis;  innermost  tendon  of  ( 
breWs digitonim.  Posteriorly:  (from  above  downward)  Astragalus;  scaph- 
oid; internal  cuneiform;  ligament  of  first  and  second  metacarpals.  Ex- 
ternally :  Innermost  tendon  of  extensor  longus  digitorum  (above) ;  innermost 
tendon  of  extensor  brevis  digitorum  (below) ;  anterior  tibial  nerve.  la- 
temally:  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Branches. — Tarsal;  metatarsal;  dorsalis  hallucis;  communicating  (plantar 
digital). 

Line  o(  Artery. — From  center  of  line  connecting  two  malleoli,  to  proximal 
end  of  first  metatarsal  space. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Rare— wounds,  aneurism. 

Sites   of  Ligation. — At  ankle  joint   {invoices  cutting  anterior  annular 
ligament) ;  below  ankle-joint  (general  site) ;  at  first  interosseous  space  (Fig.  42), 


LIGATION  OF  DORSALIS  PEDIS 

JfST  BF.LOW  ANKLK-JorNT, 

Position. — Patient  supine;  toot  resting  on  heel  and  extended.  Surgeon 
below  foot,  on  either  side  (or  on  outer  side  of  both  limbs,  cutting  downward 
on  right,  and  upward  on  left).     Assistant  steadies  foot. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  artery. 
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Incision. — From  2.$  to  5  cm.  (1  to  2  in.),  in  line  of  iirlery,  ]>assing  from 
lower  border  of  anterior  annular  ligameni^belween  lendnn  of  extensor 
polLcis  and  inner  tendon  of  extensor  longus  digitorum  (Fig.  42,  D). 


Io8  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Tributaries  of  internal 
saphenous  vein  and  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculocutaneous  ner>'e  lie 
in  the  line  of  incision  (Fig.  45).  Open  up  the  deep  fascia  between  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  innermost  tendon  of  flexor  longus  digitorum 
— when  the  artery  will  be  found  upon  the  tarsal  ligaments.  The  anterior 
tibial  nerve  lies  upon  its  fibular  side — two  venae  comites  accompanying  the 
artery.     Avoid  opening  the  tendon  sheaths. 

Comment. — When  the  artery  is  tied  at  the  base  of  the  first  interosseous 
space,  an  incision  is  made  from  the  apex  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  passing 
down  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsals.  The  artery  is  found  emerging 
from  under  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which 
is  retracted  inward. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Larger  and  more  direct  division  of  pof)liteal  artery — 
extending  from  lower  border  of  popliteus  muscle  (on  level  with  lower  border 
of  tubercle  of  tibia),  down  tibial  side  of  back  of  leg,  between  superficial  and 
deep  muscles,  to  middle  of  fossa  !)etween  tip  of  internal  malleolus  and  os 
calcis — and  dividing,  under  abductor  hallucis,  into  internal  and  external 
plantar  branches.  It  arises  midway  between  tibia  and  fibula,  covered  by 
the  superficial  muscles — lower  down  it  lies  behind  the  tibia — and  ai  its  lower 
third  it  is  covered  by  only  skin  and  fascia,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  internal 
annular  ligament.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  vena?  comites.  The  posterior 
tibial  nerve  crosses  the  artery,  from  the  inner  to  outer  side,  about  2.5  to  4 
cm.  (i  to  ij  inches)  below  inferior  border  of  popliteus,  and  runs  thence  along 
its  fibular  aspect. 

Relations. — Anteriorly :  (From  above  downward)  tibialis  posticus; 
flexor  longus  digitorum;  tibia;  internal  lateral  ligament  of  ankle-joint.  Pos- 
teriorly: Skin;  superficial  fascia;  gastrocnemius;  soleus;  deep  intermuscular 
(transverse)  fascia  binding  artery  to  underlying  muscles;  j>osterior  tibial 
nerve  (crossing  from  inner  to  outer  side  above,  and  then  running  along  fibular 
side).  In  lower  third,  covered  only  by  skin  and  fascia.  Externally:  Poste- 
rior tibial  nerve  (lower  three  fourths) ;  vena  comes.  Internally:  Posterior 
tibial  nerve  (upper  one  fourth);  vena  comes.  At  Ankle-joint:  Posterior 
tibial  artery  lies  under  internal  annular  ligament  and  abductor  hallucis — 
resting  upon  internal  lateral  ligament  of  ankle — having  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  in  front — and  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  flexor  longus 
hallucis  behind  and  externally. 

Branches. — Peroneal,  muscular,  medullary,  cutaneous,  communicating, 
internal  malleolar,  internal  calcaneal,  external  plantar,  internal  plantar. 

Line  of  Artery. — Lower  half —line  from  a  [)oint  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below 
center  of  popliteal  space,  to  midway  between  tip  of  internal  malleolus  and 
center  of  convexity  of  heel.  Upper  half—  forms  a  slight  curve  inward  from 
this  line. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Wounds;  aneurisms. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Upper  third— not  infrecjuent — difficult  because  of 
depth.  Middle  third — same.  Lower  third — most  usual  site.  Behind  ankle 
-also  common  (Fig.  39,  K). 
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LIGATION  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL 

IN  ITS  UPPER  THIRD-ABOVE  ORIGIN  OF  PERONEAL  BRANCH. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  lower  part  of  popliteal  artery  (page  loi). 

Landmarks. — Popliteal  boundaries  (page  loi);  head  of  fibula. 

Incision. — Begins  in  popliteal  space,  on  level  with  head  of  fibula,  and 
passes  directly  down  the  middle  line  for  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  (Fig.  39,  H). 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  avoiding  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  Divide  deep  fascia,  exposing  two  heads  of  gastrocnemius. 
Incise  their  connecting  raphe  freely  and  separate  them  fully,  avoiding  their 
ner>'es  and  vessels  as  much  as  possible.  Expose  the  upper  border  of  the 
soleus  beneath  the  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Retract  the  plantaris 
(found  between  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus).  The 
lower  border  of  the  j>opliteus,  opposite  which  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  begins, 
about  corresponds  with  the  upper  border  of  the  soleus — so  that  after  re- 
tracting the  internal  popliteal  nerve  and  vein  to  the  inner  side,  draw  the 
upper  border  of  the  soleus  downward  (or  nick  its  upper  border)  and  thus 
expose  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  into  anterior  tibial  (passing 
through  the  interosseous  membrane)  and  posterior  tibial  (descending  on 
the  deep  muscles).  Pass  the  needle  between  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal 
branches. 

Collateral  Circulation. — (When  ligated  between  the  bifurcation  and 
origin  of  the  peroneal.)  Peroneal  of  posterior  tibial,  with  communicating 
and  muscular  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial;  external  calcaneal  of  peroneal, 
with  internal  calcaneal  of  external  plantar;  external  malleolar  of  anterior 
tibial,  with  external  plantar;  internal  malleolar  of  anterior  tibial,  with  internal 
malleolar  of  posterior  tibial;  dorsalis  pedis  and  branches,  with  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

LIGATION  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL 

IN  ITS  MIDDLE  THIRD. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  knee  flexed;  leg  on  outer  side.  Surgeon  to 
outer  side,  cutting  downward  on  right,  and  upward  on  left. 

Landmarks. — Inner  margin  of  tibia. 

Incision. — From  7.5  cm.  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  in  length,  placed 
parallel  with  and  2  cm.  (}  inch)  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  along 
its  middle  third  (Fig.  39,  I). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Avoid  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  internal  saphenous  nerve  (Fig.  46).  Divide  the  deep  fascia.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius  should  be  identified  here — and  retracted 
outward.  Having  gone  through  the  deep  fascia,  the  soleus  is  exposed,  and 
is  to  be  divided  along  its  attachment  to  the  tibia,  and  its  outer  part  retracted. 
The  transverse  intermuscular  fascia  (between  superficial  and  deep  muscles 
of  back  of  leg)  is  now  in  view,  and  is  incised  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  whereby 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  is  reached — and,  by  following  along  the  surface 
of  this  muscle  until  nearly  opposite  the  outer  border  of  the  tibia,  the  vena 
comes  interna,  posterior  tibial  artery,  vena  comes  externa,  and  posterior 
tibial  ner\'e  are  met  in  order,  lying  upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  or  between  it 
and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  Pass  the  needle  from  the  nerve,  including 
the  vena?  comites  if  unavoidable — flexing  the  knee  and  foot  to  relax  the 
structures. 
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Comment. — The  knife  should  be  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface 
of  the  muscle,  in  cutting  through  the  soleus,  pointing  toward  the  tibia  until 
the  transverse  fascia  is  reached — and  thereby  wandering  too  deeply,  or  in 
the  wrong  direction,  is  less  likely.     If  one  incise  too  near  the  tibia,  the  fiesor 
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longus  digitorum  may  be  divide<l  and  the  interosseous  membrane  reached. 
While  incising  the  soleus,  do  not  mistake  its  central  membranous  tendon 
for  the  transverse  intermus<ular  fascia.  The  artery  lies  about  3  cm.  (ij 
inches)  external  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 


LIGATION  OF  POSTEEIOR  TIBIAL 


Position.— .\s  for  the  middle  third. 

Landmarks.— Line  of  artery. 

Incision.— .\bout  5  cm.  (a  inrhes)  i 
center  over  the  lower  third  of  the  leg^ — 
the  inner   border  of  the   tendo  .Achill 
(Fig.  3g.  J). 

Operation. — Inci-e  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Divide  the  deep  fascia 
binding  down  the  flexor  tendons — when  the  artery  will  be  found  lying  be- 
tween the  fle.xor  longus  digitorum  an<l  I'exor  longus  pollicis — the  posterior 


1  length,  in  line  of  artery,  with  its 
-which  should  fall  midway  between 
and  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia 
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dbi&l  nerve  lying  to  its  fibular  ^de,  with  the  veiue  comites  surrounding  the 
tilery. 

Camment. — If  the  incision  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  artery,  the  vessel  will  be  found  upon  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  If 
the  incision  be  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  third,  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  annular  ligament  must  be  cut. 


UGAnON  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL 

BEHIND  INTERNAL  MALLEOLUS. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  the  lower  third. 

Landmarks.— Internal  malleolus. 

Incision. — About  s  cm.  {2  inches)  in  length,  placed  about  1.3  cm.  (J 
inch)  posterior  to  and  parallel  with  the  inner  malleolus  (Fig.  39,  K). 

Operation. ^Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia — during  which  branches 
of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  are  encountered  (Fig.  47).  Expose  the  in- 
ternal annular  ligament  and  divide  it  over  the  vessels — the  artery  being  found 


lincivdi;  D.  Tendon  nl  fl 
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in  the  interval  between  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  hallucis, 
surrounded  by  its  venrc  comites  and  with  the  ner\'e  upon  its  fibular  side. 

Comment. — Keep  the  knife  pointed  toward  the  tibia,  in  making  the 
incision.  Avoid  opening  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  Behind  the  internal 
malleolus  and  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  are  four  compartments,  which, 
passing  from  tip  of  malleolus  toward  heel,  are — first,  a  canal  in  the  annular 
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ligament  for  the  posterior  tibial  muscle  tendon — a  second  canal  for  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  tendon — a  third  space  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  its  venae  comites,  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve — and  a  fourth  canal 
for  the  flexor  longus  hallucis. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  PERONEAL  BRANCH  OF  POSTERIOR 

TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

Description. — Arises  from  posterior  tibial  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below 
inferior  border  of  popliteus — and  curves  (with  convexity  outward  and  upward) 
obliquely  outward  and  downward  to  fibula — descending  thence  close  to  inner 
border  of  fibula,  to  lower  third  of  leg,  where  the  anterior  peroneal  is  given  off 
(which  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  to  front  of  leg) — thence  passes, 
as  posterior  peroneal,  to  inferior  tibiofibular  joint  and  external  malleolus. 
It  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites. 

Relations. — (From  origin  to  bifurcation.)  Anteriorly:  (from  above 
downward)  Tibialis  posticus;  fibrous  bed  between  origins  of  tibialis  posticus 
and  flexor  longus  hallucis.  Posteriorly :  (from  above  downward)  Soleus; 
flexor  longus  hallucis  (completing  fibrous  canal  of  arter)'). 

Branches. — Muscular,  nutrient,  anterior  peroneal,  communicating, 
posterior  peroneal,  external  calcanean. 

Line  of  Artery. — From  middle  of  popliteal  space,  on  level  of  lower 
border  of  tubercle  of  tibia,  arching  slightly  outward  and  then  downward 
along  inner  border  of  posterior  surface  of  fibula.  For  purposes  of  ligation, 
the  artery  is  represented  by  a  line  from  posterior  border  of  head  of  fibula 
to  point  midway  between  external  malleolus  and  outer  margin  of  tendo 
Achillis. 

Indications  for  Ligation. — Rare — except  for  wounds,  when  the  vessel 
is  cut  down  upon  at  the  point  wounded. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — Upper  part — rare,  owing  to  depth.  Middle — usual 
site  (Fig.  39). 


LIGATION   OF   PERONEAL   BRANCH   OF   POSTERIOR   TIBIAL 

IN  MIDDLE  OI'  LEG. 

Position. — Patient  rests  on  shoulder  and  chest  of  opposite  side;  knee 
flexed;  leg  on  antero-internal  surface.  Surgeon  on  outer  side,  cutting  from 
below  on  right,  and  from  above  on  left. 

Landmarks. — External  border  of  fibula. 

Incision. — .About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length — parallel  with  and  just 
behind  external  border  of  fibula,  with  its  center  over  the  middle  of  the  leg — 
which  falls  behind  the  peronei  muscles  (Fig.  39,  L). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Branches  of  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  and  external  saphenous  vein  are  apt  to  be  encountered  here 
(Fig.  48).  E.xpose  the  soleus  (which,  at  this  site,  no  longer  arises  from  the 
fibula)  and  retract  it  upward  and  inward  (incising  its  lower  fibers  if  any  be 
found  attached  to  the  fibula  at  this  height).  Divide  the  deep  fascia  behind 
the  f)er()nei.  Expose  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  and  incise  through  its  thick- 
ness, close  to  the  fibula — until  the  fibrous  canal  of  which  it  forms  the  roof 
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is  reached.     Divide  the  aponeurotic  canal  and  expose  the  artery  lying  near 
the  fibula,  with  its  vense  comites 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  EXTERNAL  PLANTAR  BRANCH  OF  POS- 
TERIOR TIBIAL. 

Description. — Larger  of  two  terminal  branches  given  off  by  posterior 
tibial  at  inner  ankle.  Passes  from  beneath  internal  annular  ligament,  obliquely 
(orft-ard  and  outward  across  sole  of  foot  to  base  of  iifth  metatarsal — thence 
curves  fiinvard  and  inward  to  base  of  first  interosseous  space— where  il 
anastomoses  with  communicating  branch  of  dorsalis  pedis,  to  form  plantar 
arch.     Two  ^ena;  comites  accompany  the  artery. 

Relations. — ^First  part  (from  inner  ankle-joint  to  base  of  fifth  meta- 
tarsal): Rests  on  os  calcis:  flexor  accessorius;  flexor  minimi  digiti.  Covered 
by — skin;  superficial  fascia;  plantar  fascia;  abductor  hallucis;  llexor  brevis 
digitorum  and  abductor  minimi  digiti.  Lies  Ijctwcen — fle.xor  brevis  digi- 
torum  and  alxiuctor  minimi  digiti.  .Accompanied  by — external  plantar 
nerve  and  two  vense  comites.  Second  part :  (Plantar  arch;  from  base  of 
fifth  metatarsal  to  proximal  end  of  first  interosseous  space.)  Rests  on — 
proximal  ends,  and  corresponding  interosseous  muscles,  of  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsals.  Covered  by— skin;  sujwrficial  fascia;  plantar  (ascia; 
flexor  brevis  digitorum;  tendon  of  flexor  longus  digiiorum;  lumhricales; 
branches  of  internal  plantar  nerve;  adductor  hallucis. 
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Branches. — Muscular,  calcaneal,  cutaneous,  anastomotic,  articular,  pos- 
terior perforatinR,  digital. 

Line  of  Artery. — First  Part:  from  point  midway  between  tip  of  internal 
malleolus  and  great  tubercle  of  os  caUis,  to  base  of  fifth  metatarsal.  Second 
Part: — from  base  of  fifth  metatarsal,  to  posterior  part  of  ball  of  great  toe. 


Indications  for  Ligation.  — Wuunds  ami  ancuri.-ims. 

Sites  of  Ligation. —  At  urigin— mure  frecjuenl  site.     In  the  sole.    Plantar 

anil  -rare.     {I'lfi-  49.  A.  ('.) 


LIGATION  OF  EXTERNAL  PLANTAR 


f  and  in  front  of  sustentaculum 
li-r  of  fiMH.  above  the  abductor 


Position.  -As  fcir  the  pusterior  tibial  at  the  a 

Landmarks.   -Su-ti'iiiaculum  tali. 

Incision.-    Ht-nin-  3  <m.  (j  iuib)  below  am 
tali  and  ],:m-m-^  barkward  along  ir 
halhinspniminoncc. 

Operation. -Inline  skin.  supiTfii  i;d  fasi-i:i.  exposing  the  alxluctor  h.allucis. 
Draw  thill  nui-tk-  ilciwnwanl.  Divide  ibe  deep  fasua  lying  hcneath  the 
abductor  lialluiis -and  llit  bifurcaliiio  of  (he  iiriery  will  l)e  found  just  in 
fnint  "f  a  line  let  fidi  fnini  tlie  posterior  margin  •>(  iho  internal  malleolus — 
acTcimjianii-d  by  veins  anil  ihe  jmstcrior  tibial  nerve. 
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UGATION  OF  EXTERNAL    PLANTAR 

IN  SOLE  OF  FOOT. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  foot  resting  upon  heel,  steadied  upon  a  sup- 
port.    Surgeon  at  foot  of  table. 

Landmarks. — Ball  of  heel;  fourth  toe. 

Incision. — Along  arch  of  foot,  in  a  line  from  ball  of  heel  to  fourth  tee 
— about  6  cm.  (2^  inches)  in  length  (Fig.  49,  A). 

Operation. — Dixide  skin,  superficial  fascia,  fatty  areolar  tissue,  and 
plantar  fascia.  Expose  the  gap  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and 
abductor  minimi  digiti — in  which  the  artery  is  found,  with  accompanying 
nerve  and  veins  (Fig.  .50). 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INTERNAL  PLANTAR  BRANCH  OF  POSTE- 
RIOR TIBLAL. 

Description. — Smaller  of  two  terminal  branches  given  off  by  posterior 
tibial  at  inner  ankle — passing  forxvard  along  inner  side  of  sole,  generally 
to  first  interosseous  space,  to  anastomose  with  fifth  plantar  digital  of  com- 
municating branch  of  dorsalis  pedis. 

Relations. — First  covered  by  abductor  hallucis — then  lies  between 
abductor  hallucis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum — and,  toward  distal  end,  is 
covered  by  skin  and  fascia. 

Branches. — Muscular,  cutaneous,  articular,  anastomotica,  superficial 
digital. 

Sites  of  Ligation. — ^At  origin — more  frequent.    In  sole.     (Fig.  49,  B.) 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  PLANTAR 

AT  ORIGIN. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision — Operation. — As  for  ligation  of  ex- 
ternal plantar  at  origin. 


LIGATION  OF  INTERNAL  PLANTAR 

IN  SOLE  OF  FOOT. 

Position. — As  for  external  plantar. 
Landmarks. — Heel;  great  toe. 

Incision. — Along  arch  of  foot,  in  line  from  point  of  heel  to  great  toe- 
about  6  cm.  (2^  inches)  in  length  (Fig.  49,  B). 


Operation. — Divide  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fatty  areolar  tissue. 
Expose  the  gap  between  the  abductor  hallucis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum — 
in  which  interval  the  artery  is  found  (Fig.  51). 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ARTERIES. 


TEMPORAEY  LIGATION  OF  ARTERIES. 

Definition. — The  tcm])orary  tirre^l  of  circulation  in  an  artery  by  means 
of  a  lipalure  carried  beneath  ihe  vessel — wherebv  ihe  artery  is  drawn  upon 
until  ihe  flow  ceases,  but  is  nol  lied. 

Indications.— Where  it  is  desireii  to  control  Un  a  time  the  arterial  circu- 
lation (luring  the  slejis  of  an  operatii)n — i)r  where  a  ligature  is  placed  about 
an  artery  in  advance  of,  or  preparatory  for.  an}'  emergency  which  may  arise 
^f.  ,i,'..  temporary  ligature  of  common  carotid  in  the  removal  of  a  tumor 
of  the  neck,  or  of  the  femoral  in  pojiliteal  aneurism). 

Operation. — .Ml  the  steps,  up  to  the  exposure  of  the  sheath  of  the  artery, 
are  similar  to  those  for  an  ordinar>-  ligation.  .\t  this  point,  instead  of  openin); 
the  sheath,  the  shenth  itself  is  isolated  (unless  a  common  sheath  contain 
other  important  structures).  .-\  stout  ligature  (preferably  broad)  that  will 
not  rut  is  passed  beneath  the  sheath.  The  two  ends  of  the  ligature  are  not 
tied  upon  the  artery,  but  are  sim])iy  grasped  by  clamp-forceps  in  the  hands 
of  an  assistant  (or  knotted  into  a  loop).  When  it  is  desired  to  control  all 
flow  through  the  vcsh-I.  the  assistant  simjily  lifts  the  arterv'  slightly  from 
it-  fMisition— the  under  wall  of  the  artery  is  thereby  pressed  into  contact 
with  the  upper  wall  by  the  loop  of  the  ligature,  over  which  the  artery  makes 
an  angle,  and  the  llow  ceases.  On  rela-xing  tension,  the  anery  falls  back 
the  flow  continues.  Where  no  further  need 
i  of  the  loop  is  drawn  upon  and  the  ligature 
■y.  Where  the  temporary  is  conwrted  into  a 
is  tightened  in  the  ordinary  manner — although, 
it  would  be  better  to  open  the  sheath  of  the 


exists  for  this  control,  om 
slips  out  from  under  the 
permanent  ligature,  the  lig; 
were  this  likelihooti  furest 
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artery  at  first  and  place  the  temporary  ligature  directly  around  the  artery 
proper. 

Comment. — As  this  secondary  operation  is  generally  resorted  to  in  the 
course,  and  in  the  site,  of  some  more  major  and  primary  operation,  the  steps 
of  the  temporary  ligature  are  modified  by  these  of  the  main  operation. 


INTERHEDIATE  LIGATION,  OR  LIGATURE  EN  MASSE. 

Definition. — Ligature  en  masse  for  parenchymatous  hemorrhage  is  a 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  which  comes  from  no  definite  vessels,  or 
from  inaccessible  sources,  or  as  a  capillary  oozing. 

Description. — A  fully  curved  needle,  armed  with  catgut,  is  made  to 
enter  the  tissue  to  one  side  of  the  site  from  which  the  flow  comes — passes 
deeply  into  the  parts,  and,  in  emerging,  more  or  less  completely  surrounds 
the  area  of  hemorrhage — which  is  controlled  by  the  tightening  of  the  ligature. 
Or,  in  hemorrhage  from  a  larger  area,  a  curved  needle,  held  in  a  holder, 
may  be  made  to  surround  the  area  from  which  parenchymatous  bleeding 
comes  by  circumventing  that  area  with  a  purse-string  ligature  introduced 
by  several  consecutive  insertions  of  the  needle — at,  for  instance,  four  points 
of  a  circle.  The  ends  of  beginning  and  ending  of  this  catgut  ligature  are 
then  drawn  and  knotted — only  tightly  enough  to  control  hemorrhage,  and 
not  tightly  enough  to  strangulate  the  parts. 


ARTERIORRHAPHY. 

Definition. — Suture  of  an  artery. 

Indications. — Arteriorrhaphy  may  be  required  in  longitudinal  wounds 
of  an  artery;  in  limited  transverse  wounds;  in  transverse  wounds  of  more 
than  half  the  circumference;  and  in  complete  division,  or  in  division  with 
partial  resection  (the  resected  portion  not  exceeding  more  than  about  2  cm. 
— f  inch). 

Operation. — (a)  In  wounds  of  artery:  (1)  With  aseptic  precautions, 
the  sheath  of  the  artery  is  exposed  and  opened  with  minimum  injury  to 
vessel  and  surroundings.  If  the  circulation  have  not  been  controlled  by  a 
constrictor,  or  some  form  of  pressure,  the  artery  is  clamped  above  and  below 
the  injury  with  special  forceps  (e.  g.,  Billrolh's,  with  broad  blades  protected 
by  [)ieces  of  rubber  drainage-tubes  drawn  over  them;  or  by  means  of  floss 
silk  lightly  tied,  or  looped).  (2)  Seize,  in  turn,  the  lips  of  the  wounded 
arter\'  with  a  pair  of  oculist's  rat-iooth  fixation-forceps.  Using  a  fully  curve  1 
and  round  conjunctival  needle  (or  straight  tloss-needlc,  or  cambric  needle) 
threaded  with  twisted  silk  of  exact  size  as  eye  of  needle  (that  hemorrhage 
may  not  occur  through  the  needle-hole  which  the  silk  has  not  fully  filled), 
penetrate  the  tunica  advcntitia  and  muscularis,  down  to  (but  not  through) 
the  intima.  The  lips  of  the  wound  arc  pierced  immediately  opposite  each 
other.  The  knots  are  interrupted — are  from  i  to  2  mm.  (about  t^V,  to  j\r 
inch)  apart — enter  artery  about  1.5  mm.  (-^^  inch)  from  edge  of  wound — 
and  are  lightly  tied  with  a  reef-knot,  avoiding  inversion  of  the  lips  of  the 
arter}'.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  separately  sutured  over  the  vessel,  if 
possible.  The  skin  wound  is  closed  as  usual.  A  wound  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  arter\'  tends  to  gape  least,  and  a  transverse  wound  most.  If  the  artery 
be  divided  through  one-half  of  its  circumference,  it  should  be  entirely  divided 
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and  re-united  by  some  methcx)  of  suture,  preferably  by  invagination,     (b) 
In  complete  division  of  arter; :  The  artery  shouid  be  united  endto^nd 


CtRCI'LAK  Dtvision 
anting  ihrough  uuwi 
;»  passing  thniugh  all 


by  invagination.     A  piece  of  finely  twisted  silk  is  threaded  upon  two  needles 
— one  of  which  is  passed  through  the  outer  and  middle  coats  of  the  proximal 


end.  in  the  long  axis — ihen  both  needles,  held  side  by  side,  are  simultaneously 
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passed  through  all  coats  of  the  distal  end  (intussusdpiens)  about  7  to  la  mm. 
(J  to  J  inch)  from  its  free  end,  passing  from  within  outward.  Two  or  three 
of  these  sutures  are  applied  equidistantly.  The  distal  end  is  then  silt  a 
short  distance  (the  slit  not  extending  as  low  as  the  sutures)  to  aid  in  invagi- 
nation— which  is  then  accomplished  by  traction  upon  the  sutures — which 
are,  after  invagination  is  complete,  tied  lightly  with  reef-knot.     Reinforcing 


sutures  are  placed  at  the  line  of  junction,  and  uniting  the  lips  of  the  slit — 
hut  do  not  pass  through  the  Jntima  of  the  intussceptum.  (See  Figs.  52 
and  53.) 

Comment. — Besides  the  method  of  Murphy,  above  described,  end-to-end 
union  may  also  be  accomplished  by  suturing  through  all  the  coats,  of  both 
ends,  as  in  Salomoni's  and  Tomaselli's  method  (Fig.  54).  Or  one  of  Bouj^l^'s 
methods  may  be  used  {Figs.  56,  57,  and  58) — or  Gliick's  method  (Fig.  55). 


ARTERIAL  FORCIPRESSURE. 

Definition. — Pressure  of  artery  by  arter>-- clamp  forceps. 

Description. — This  is  the  ordinary  method  of  controlling  hemorrhage 
by  seizing  arteries  in  a  wound,  upon  an  amputation  stump  or  in  the  course 
of  any  operation — by  means  of  clamp,  or  hemostatic  forceps.  The  forceps 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  a  period  of  time  after  their  application,  but 
are  not  twisted  upon  their  axis  (as  in  the  following  operation).  The  hemostat 
should  grasp  the  bleeding  end  of  the  artery,  and  as  little  else  as  possible. 
Where  circumstances  allow,  the  artery  to  be  subjected  to  (orcipressure  should 
be  cleared  of  surrounding  connective  tissue  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  knife, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
the  forceps  maybe  removed  and  nothing  further  done,  with  fair  certainty  that 
no  further  bleeding  will  occur  from  the  crushed  \'essels.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  arteries,  a  catgut  ligature  should  be  applied  o\'er  the  point  of  the  forceps, 
just  prior  to  their  removal. 
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Comment. — In  some  operations,  as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy  by  the 
clamp  method,  the  forceps  are  left  in  the  wound  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours. 


ARTERIOSTREPSIS. 

Definition. — Torsion  of  an  artery  by  means  of  artery-clamp  forceps. 

Description. — The  operation  consists  in  the  seizing  of  the  divided  end 
of  an  arter>'  with  forceps  and  twisting  it  through  two  or  three  revolutions,  in 
the  direction  of  its  long  axis — causing  a  rupture  and  retraction  of  its  inner 
and  middle  coats  within  the  outer  coat.  A  clot  forms  and  organizes  upon 
and  in  the  roughened  inner  coats  and  is  protected  by  the  outer  coat.  The 
twisting  should  cease  short  of  causing  a  complete  severance  of  the  end  of  the 
artery.  This  is  the  common  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the 
smaller  vessels  bleeding  in  a  wound  or  upon  the  surface  of  an  amputation 
stump,  and  its  use  should  be  confined  to  such  vessels,  although  the  femoral 
artery  has  been  successfully  controlled  by  torsion  (occurring  in  accidents). 
The  technic  differs  slightly  in  the  application  of  arteriostrepsis  to  small  and 
medium  vessels:  (a)  Upon  Smaller  Arteries: — seize  the  extremity  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  with  catch-forceps,  including  as  little  tissue,  other  than  the  sheath 
of  the  artery,  as  possible — draw  it  out  from  its  connections  and  twist  it  around 
two  or  three  times  and  release  the  hold,  (b)  Upon  Medium  Arteries: — seize 
the  extremity  of  the  severed  artery,  in  its  long  axis,  with  catch-forceps,  and 
draw  the  vessel  out  of  its  sheath  for  about  1.3  to  2  cm.  (i  to  J  inch).  With 
a  second  pair  of  catch-forcej)s,  grasp  the  bared  arter}'  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch) 
from  its  extremity,  at  a  right  angle  to  its  long  axis,  and  hold  steadily.  Then 
rotate  the  vessel  two  or  three  times  by  means  of  the  terminal  forceps,  and 
let  go.  Thus  the  proximal  forceps  prevent  the  artery  from  being  twisted  in 
its  sheath,  which  would  sever  its  vasa  vasorum  in  their  passage  from  the 
sheath  to  the  artery.  Only  that  portion  of  the  artery,  therefore,  between  the 
clami)s  is  twisted. 


LIGATION  FOR  RADICAL  CURE  OF  ANEURISM. 

Description. — Several  melhtxls  of  applying  ligatures  for  the  radical  cure 
of  aneurism  have  been  adopted — either  as  a  means  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  steps. 

Methods.— (I)  Antyllus's  Method  ('Old  Method"): — The  sac  is  inci.sed 
— the  clots  are  turned  out — and  the  involved  artery  ligated  above  and  below 
the  sac.  (2)  Anel's  Meth(Ml: — Ligature  of  the  involved  arter\'  just  above 
(proximal  to)  the  sac.  (3)  Hunter's  Method: — Ligature  of  the  main  vessel 
involved  at  some  distance  above  (j)roximal  to)  the  sac,  so  that  one  branch, 
at  least,  intervenes  between  sac  and  ligature,  thereby  only  partly  cutting  oflf 
the  circulation  through  the  sac.  (4)  Hrasdor's  Method: — Ligature  of  the 
main  artery  involved  beyond  (distal  to)  the  sac,  entirely  cutting  off  the  cir- 
culation through  the  sac.  (5)  Wardrop's  Method: — Ligature  of  one  or 
more  of  the  distal  branches.  (6)  Kxiirpation: — Ligature  of  the  main  vessel 
(and  collateral  branches)  above  and  below  the  sac,  with  extirpation  of  the 
aneurism — with  or  without  opening  the  sac. 
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Description.— The  aneurismal  sac  is  laid  open— the  openings  of  the 
main  and  collateral  vessels  are  closed  by  suture^and  the  cavity  of  the  sac 
obliterated  by  suturing  its  walls,  and  overlying  integumentary  parts,  to  its 
floor.  Four  cases  thus  far  operated  in  the  above  manner  by  the  author  of 
the  method  have  been  uncomplicated  and  have  resulted  in  complete  cure. 
Matas  now  further  proposes  to  restore  the  circulation  through  the  part,  by 
forming  a  new  biood-channel  by  suturing  the  lower  pari  of  the  sac  over  a 
temporarily  placed  rubber  tube— which  is  withdrawn  jusl  before  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sac  is  obliterated. 

Indications. — The  method  is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  (a)  a  distinct 
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sac  exists  (whether  fusiform  or  saccular),  and  (b)  where  the  proximal  circula- 
tion can  be  controlled.  In  the  fusif<)rni  type  of  aneurism  two  openings  of 
the  main  vessel  e.vist,  one  a[  either  end,  generally  with  a  groove  connecting 
them.  Here  both  openings  are  obliterated  by  suture,  as  well  as  the  floor 
of  the  aneurism.  It  is  now  proposed  to  restore  the  circulation  through  these 
two  openings  and  groove  in  the  manner  above  described.  In  the  saccular 
ti-pe  a  single  opening  of  [he  main  vessel  exists.  Here  the  margin  of  the 
opening  is  obliterated  by  suture,  leaving  the  artery  intact  and  capable  of 
earning  on  circulation. 

Operation. — (i)  Control  of  circulation  through  sac  by  digital  or  con- 
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slriclor  compression.  Iraction-loop  around  vessel,  or  by  special  artery-clamps. 
(2)  Free  median  incision  of  the  overlying  parts  and  of  ihe  aneurismal  sac. 
from  end  to  end.     .AH  clots  are  turned  out.     All  laminated  fibrin  is  rubbed 


off  with  gauze  mops  from  the  walls  of  the  sac.     All  openings  into  the  sac  are 
thus  exposed  (Fig.  59).     (3)  Obliteration  of  all  vascular  openings  by  intcr- 
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nipted  or  continuous  Lembert  sutures  of  chromic  gut  introduced  by  cur\-ed 
needle  in  bolder,  and  taking  firm  and  deep  hold  of  the  lips  to  be  approximated 
(Figs.  6i  and  62).  {4)  Reinforcement  of  first  tier  of  sutures,  especially  in 
lai^e  aneurisms,  by  a  second  tier  of  Lemberts,  preferably  continuous.    Object 
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of  second  tier  is  to  protect  against  leakage  and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  sac  and  building  it  up  from  the  bottom  toward  the  surface, 
in  the  middle  line  (Figs.  63  and  64).     (5)  In-folding  of  the  walls  of  the  aneu- 


rismal  sac.  together  with  the  overlying  inlegumentary  [issues — and  the  oblitera- 
tion, thereby,  of  the  sac  by  complete  approximation  of  these  tissues  to  the 
floor  0/  the  sac  and  to  the  central  elevation  formed  by  the  one  or  two  tiers 
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of  sutures  just  described.  The  two  flaps  thus  in- turned  consist  of  aneurismal 
wall  and  integumentary  coverings.  These  relaxed  flaps  are  sutured  to  the 
bottom  of  the  aneurism  by  interrupted  sutures  deeply  placed  (Fig.  64) — and, 
especially  in  large  aneurisms,  the  approximation  is  made  more  complete,  and 
dead  spaces  between  the  wall  of  sac  and  integuments,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  floor  of  the  sac,  on  the  other,  rendered  less  likely  by  the  passage  of  deep 
chromic  gut,  or  silkworm-gut,  sutures — passing  through  all  the  walls  of  the 
sac  and  into  the  floor  of  the  aneurism,  and  tied  over  rollers  of  gauze  on  the 
skin  surface  (Fig.  60).  A  hollow  ovoid  is  thus  left  on  the  skin  surface  where 
formerly  a  convexity  existed  (Fig.  66).  (6)  Where  a  new  blood-channel  is 
to  be  formed,  a  rubber  tube  is  carried  through  both  openings  and  made  to 
occupy  the  groove  which  usually  exists  between  the  two  openings  (Fig.  67). 
Over  this  tube  the  sac  is  sutured,  as  in  WitzePs  gastrostomy  (page  769).  All 
sutures  are  placed  before  any  are  tied.  The  end  sutures  are  then  tied  over 
the  tube — when  the  tube  is  withdrawn  through  the  separated  middle  sutures, 
which  are  then  tied  (Figs.  68  and  65).  The  operation  is  then  completed 
as  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  entirelv  obliterated. 

Comment. — (i)  Union  takes  place  between  the  serous  surfaces  lining 
the  sac  (the  arteries  being  mesoblastic).  (2)  The  sutures  take  good  and 
strong  hold  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  (3)  Advantage  of  this  method  of  operating 
are  the  following:  simpler  technic;  less  traumatism;  elimination  of  any  liga- 
turing; no  disturbance  of  structures  in  vicinity  of  aneurismal  sac;  collateral 
circulation  preserved;  circulation  of  main  artery  preserved,  in  favorable  cases; 
usually  prompt  healing  by  approximation  of  skin  to  floor  of  aneurismal  sac. 


OTHER  OPERATIONS  FOR  RADICAL  CURE  OF  ANEURISM. 

Acupuncture. — A  method  of  treating  aneurisms  by  the  introduction  of 
long  needles  into  their  sacs.  Several  long,  fine  needles  are  simultaneously 
introduced,  by  the  safest  route,  through  overlying  integuments,  into  and 
through  the  wall  of  the  aneurism — and  on  beyond,  until  in  contact  with  the 
opposite  wall.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  quietly  rest  for  several  hours,  and 
are  then  withdrawn.  Repetition  of  this  process  may  be  resorted  to  upon 
successive  occasions.     Coagulation  is  thus  favored. 

Needling  (Macewen's  Operation). — The  introduction  of  one  or  two 
long  needles  into  the  sac,  with  irritation  of  its  wall.  A  long,  fine  needle  is 
introduced,  by  the  safest  route,  through  skin  and  connective  tissue,  into  and 
through  the  wall  of  the  aneurism — and  is  pushed  on  until  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  opposite  wall.  The  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  then 
gently  irritated  by  a  process  of  scratching,  by  means  of  the  point  of  the  needle 
— which  is  then  withdrawn.  The  interior  of  the  sac  should  be  evenlv  irritated 
throughout,  or  at  different  sites  consecutively.  This  direct  irritation  of  the 
wall  should  be  only  great  enough  to  produce  a  reparative  exudation  together 
with  a  deposit  of  fibrin — and  thus  white  thrombi  are  formed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sac.  Two  or  more  needles  may  be  used  simuhaneously  in  a  large  sac, 
and  several  hours  may  be  consumed  in  the  process — and  their  use  repeated 
upon  successive  occasions. 

Introduction  of  Wire. — A  fine  cannula  is  introduced,  by  the  safest  route, 
through  skin,  fascia,  and  wall  of  aneurism,  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  Through 
this  cannula  several  yards  of  fine  wire  (according  to  size  of  aneurism)  are 
introduced  and  left,  the  cannula  being  withdrawn.  Cure  is  effected  by  the 
clotting  of  blood  upon  this  wire  meshwork.     Catgut,  silk,  horsehair,  and  the 
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like  have  been  used — but  silvered  copper  wire  has  proved  the  most  satis- 
factorv. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  VASCULAR  NEOPLASMS  BY  INJECTION  OF 

WATER  AT  HIGH  TEMPERATURE. 

WVETHS  OPERATION. 

Description. — This  method  of  treatment  consists  in  the  injection  into 
the  substance  of  vascular  neoplasms  (angeiomata)  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  190°  to  212°  F.  and  over — the  object  being  immediately  to  coagulate 
the  blood  and  albuminoids  of  the  tissues.  The  vascular  tumors  thus  far 
treated  by  the  author  of  the  operation  have  been  arterial  angeiomata  (cirsoid 
aneurisms),  capillary  angeiomata  ('*  mother's  marks"),  and  venous  angeiomata 
(cavernous  ncevi). 

Instruments. — Syringe  with  metallic  cy Under  and  an  adjustable  piston, 
and  needles  of  various  sizes.  The  water  is  usually  gotten  from  some  im- 
mediately adjacent  vessel  in  which  it  has  come  to  a  boil,  and  under  all  aseptic 
precautions.  In  cirsoid  aneurisms  and  in  the  larger  cavernous  na?vi,  where 
the  water  should  be  kept  at  the  boiling-point  during  the  use  of  the  needle 
and  syringe,  the  author  of  the  operation  has  devised  a  long  metallic  instru- 
ment under  the  cylinder  of  which  a  Bunsen  burner  is  held  during  operation. 

Operation. — (i)  The  region  of  the  injection  is  rendered  aseptic  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  operation  is  done  under  complete  narcosis.  The  quan- 
tity and  temperature  of  the  water  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  growth.  (2)  In  arterial  and  venous  angeiomata  the  needle  is  carried 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  growth  and  from  30  to  60  minims  of  water 
are  thrown  out  in  one  site — the  needle  is  then  withdrawn  from  1.3  to  2.5 
cm.  (J  to  I  inch)  and  about  the  same  amount  injected — and  the  same  steps 
repeated  in  different  sites  until  the  whole  tumor  is  solidified.  While  using 
water  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  coagulate  the  blood  and  albu- 
minoids of  the  neighboring  tissues,  it  should  not  be  delivered  into  the  part 
so  ex'ceedingly  hot  nor  with  such  pressure  as  to  cause  subsequent  sloughing 
of  the  overlying  parts.  Evidence  of  sufficient  distention  of  the  part  to  dis- 
continue the  injection  in  that  particular  site  is  given  by  slight  bleaching 
of  the  skin.  (3)  In  capillary  angeiomata,  especially  upon  delicate  parts, 
water  a  little  below  boiling  (about  190'^  F.)  should  be  used — and  only  about 
two  to  six  minims  thrown  in  at  a  single  puncture — beginning  at  the  periphery 
of  the  growth.  Sloughing  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  capillary  angeiomata. 
The  injection  may  be  repeated  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  if  necessary.  (4) 
A  surgical  dressing  is  then  applied  and  the  part  kept  at  rest. 

Comment. — (1)  No  painful  symptom  nor  septic  infection  has  followed 
any  of  the  cases  except  in  one  instance  where  the  patient  passed  out 
from  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the  operation.  (2)  Especial 
care  is  advised  in  the  cases  of  angeiomata  of  the  neck  and  scalp,  because  of 
cedema.  (3)  No  more  than  from  five  to  six  ounces  should  be  injected  at 
one  sitting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  VEINS. 

PHLEBOTOMY. 

Definition. — Incision  of  a  vein,  or  venesection.  A  method,  now  rarely 
practised,  of  depletion  by  bleeding,  for  its  effect  upon  the  system.  One  of 
the  veins  of  the  elbow  is  usually  selected. 

Indications. — Pulmonary  engorgement;  engorgement  of  the  right  heart; 
many  inflammatory  states  in  sthenic  persons. 

Preparation. — Bend  of  elbow  shaved. 

Position. — Patient,  holding  arm  extended  and  abducted,  sits  upright^ 
that  warning  by  approaching  syncope  may  be  given.  Surgeon  stands  in 
front  and  to  right  of  either  arm. 

Instruments  and  Accessories. — Lancet  or  bistoury;  fillet  or  constrictor; 
round  object  to  grasp  (roller  bandage);  a  graduated  " bleeding-bowP'  or 
measure;  gauze  compress;  bandage. 

Operation. — Apply  the  constrictor  around  the  lower  third  of  the  arm, 
that  the  return  venous  flow  may  be  obstructed  and  veins  about  the  elbow 
made  prominent,  while  not  firmly  enough  to  obstruct  the  arterial  flow.  The 
grasping  and  manipulating  of  the  fingers  about  some  object  will  aid  the 
distention  of  the  veins.  The  most  prominent  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
is  now  selected.  The  median  basilic  vein  (which  is  crossed  by  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  and  is  parallel  with  and  separated  from  the  brachial  artery 
by  the  bicipital  fascia)  is  generally  chosen — because  of  its  greater  prominence, 
and  because  of  being  steadied  by  the  underlying  bicipital  fascia.  The  median 
cephalic  vein  (which  is  covered  by  skin  and  fascia  alone  and  rests  upon  the 
external  cutaneous  ner\'e)  is  often  chosen — and  is  also  sometimes  the  more 
prominent.  The  vein  is  steadied  by  pressure  of  the  left  thumb  just  below 
the  intended  incision.  The  lancet  or  bistoury,  with  its  back  to  the  arm,  is 
thrust  through  the  skin  over  the  vessel,  and  into  the  distended  vein  beneath 
— and  is  made  to  cut  its  way  upward  and  outward  at  a  single  stroke — cal- 
culating to  sever,  in  an  oblique  direction,  about  two-thirds  of  the  vein.  Upon 
removing  the  thumb,  the  bleeding  is  allowed  to  continue  until  approaching 
faintness  indicates  a  sufficient  loss — when  the  constrictor  is  removed,  the 
gauze  pad  placed  over  the  wound,  and  a  figure-of-eight  bandage  applied 
to  the  elbow. 

Comment. — (i)  If  bleeding  continue,  the  vein  is  to  be  entirely  severed 
— and  the  wound  may  even  be  enlarged  and  the  vessel  doubly  ligated.  (3) 
The  internal  saphenous  vein  may  also  be  used. 


PHLEBORRHAPHY. 

Definition. — The  suture  of  a  wound  in  a  vein,  without  occluding  the 
caliber  of  the  vessel. 
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Indications. — Where,  in  the  case  of  a  limited  wound  to  one  of  the  larger 
veins,  it  is  desired  to  control  hemorrhage  without  permanently  destroying 
the  function  of  the  vein  by  transverse  ligation — and  where  the  wound  is  too 
long  for  lateral  ligation. 

Operation. — Having  well  exposed  the  vein  and  controlled  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  vessel  by  distal  compression  (by  constrictor,  digital  compression, 
or  temporary  ligature),  one  of  the  lips  of  the  wounded  vein  is  steadied  with 
fine  forceps,  while  a  fine  needle,  armed  with  finest  catgut,  pierces  this  lip, 
including,  if  possible,  only  the  external  and  part  of  the  middle  coat.  The 
opposite  lip  is  similarly  steadied  and  similarly  pierced,  in  the  opposite  direction 


Fi>f.  6'4. — Phlkborrhaphy: — Forceps   are  seen  everting    lip  of   wound    for  passage  of   needle  and 

interrupted  sutures. 

(penetrating  part  of  the  middle  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  outer  coat). 
By  tying  the  ligatures  carefully,  the  two  lips  are  brought  into  even  apposition. 
Interrupted  sutures,  closely  applied,  will  more  safely  repair  the  wound  than 
continuous  suture  (Fig.  69). 

Comment. — This  method  is  especially  applicable  where  (a)  the  wound 
is  longitudinal  (and  therefore  the  lips  tend  to  lie  parallel),  and  (b)  where 
the  wound  extends  in  any  one  direction  a  distance  greater  than  equivalent 
to  the  diameter  of  the  lumen.  Sometimes  instead  of  approximating  lip  to 
lip,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  upon  themselves. 


LATERAL  LIGATION  OF  VEINS. 

Description. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  wall  of  a  vein  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  a  wound  in  the  vein  without  obliterating  its  lumen. 
Indications. — Wound  of  one  of  the  larger  veins,  where  it  is  desired  to 
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control  hemorrhage  without  destroying  the  function  of  the  vein  by  transverse 
ligation. 

Operation. — Having  controlled  hemorrhage  and  brought  the  vein  well 
into  the  field  of  operation,  seize  the  two  lips  of  the  wounded  vein  in  a  single 
bite  of  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps — draw  them  outward  from  the  wall  of 
the  vein  in  the  form  of  a  small  cone  (whose  apex  is  formed  by  the  forceps) — and, 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  tie,  with  a  reef-knot,  a  ligature  of  fine  chromicized 
catgut,  relaxing  the  tension  upon  the  cone  at  the  moment  of  tightening  the 


Fig.  70. — Lateral  Ligation  of  a  Vhin  :— Forceps  are  shown   drawing  outward  and  puckering 
together  the  wounded  lateral  wall  of  a  vein,  around  which  a  ligature  is  being  tied. 

knot — and  thus  throwing  into  folds  the  walls  of  the  rent  in  the  vessel  very 
much  as  one  puckers  together  the  mouth  of  a  sac  with  a  draw-string.  The 
ligature  is  cut  short  and  the  temporary  compression  relaxed — and  the  wound 
closed  as  in  an  ordinary  ligation  (Fig.  70). 

Comment. — This  method  is  apj)lical)le  where  the  wound  does  not  extend 
in  any  one  direction  a  distance  equivalent  to  the  diameter  of  the  lumen. 
Transverse  wounds  gajie  more  than  longitudinal  ones  and  are  thus  especially 
suitable  for  this  form  of  ligature. 


TRANSVERSE  LIGATION  OF  VEINS. 

Description. — The  ordinary  ligation  of  a  vein  (in  contradistinction  to 
lateral  ligation). 

Indications. — Wounds;  arteriovenous  aneurism;  simple  and  suppurative 
phlebitis;  thrombosis;  angeiomata. 

Operation. — As  for  ligation  of  arteries,  in  general  principle. 


TEMPORARY  LIGATION  OF  VEINS. 

Description. — As  for  same  operation  upon  arteries  (page  116). 
Indications. — As  in  temporary  ligation  of  an  artery  ie.  g.,  temporary 
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ligation  of  internal  jugular  vein  in  removal  of  tumor  of  neck — or  while  ligating 
or  suturing  a  wound  of  the  vein). 

Operation. — Same,  practically,  as  for  the  corresponding  operation  upon 
the  arteries  (page  116). 


VENOUS  LIGATION  EN  MASSE. 

Description. — For  parenchymatous  hemorrhage. 

Operation. — Practically  identical  with  intermediate  ligation,  or  ligation 
en  masse,  described  under  Arteries  (page  117). 


VENOUS  FORCIPRESSURE. 

Description. — A  method  of  control  of  venous  hemorrhage,  corresponding 
with  arterial  forcipressure  (page  119) — though  of  more  limited  application. 


PHLEBOSTREPSIS. 
Description. — Corresponding  with  arteriostrepsis  (page  120). 


ACUPRESSURE  OF  VEINS. 

Description. — Pressure  of  vein  by  needle — the  pressure  being  applied 
directly  or  indirectly.  Rarely  resorted  to  at  present.  Formerly  much  used 
for  varicose  veins,  naevi,  and  venous  hemorrhage. 

Operation. — Several  methods  of  acupressure  exist,  differing  in  but  minor 
details.  The  following  is  the  most  generally  applicable  method :  The  needle 
(or  pin)  enters  the  skin  near  the  involved  vein — passes  under  the  vein  as  closely 
as  possible — and  emerges  from  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side.  Over  this 
needle,  in  a  figure-of-eight  fashion,  a  silk  ligature  is  wound — thus  compressing 
the  vein  between  needle  and  ligature. 


PHLEBECTOMY. 

Description. — Excision  of  a  vein,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Indications. — The  usual  causes  for  which  veins  are  removed  are  vari- 
cosity (e.  g.,  excision  of  varicosed  veins  of  leg,  or  of  a  varicocele)  and  throm- 
bosis, especially  suppurative  (e.  g.,  excision  of  internal  jugular  for  suppurative 
thrombosis  following  middle-ear  disease). 

Operation. — .\s  illustrative  of  the  technic  of  phlebectomy  in  general, 
partial  excision  of  the  internal  saphenous  will  be  described  for  varicosity 
of  that  vein  and  its  branches — the  operation  consisting  in  the  total  removal 
of  sections  of  the  vein  and  its  branches  at  intervals  along  its  course.  (1) 
The  site  and  course  of  the  varicose  veins  are  previously  marked  with  nitrate 
of  silver  stain  (on  the  preceding  day,  to  allow  of  darkening),  that  the  land- 
marks may  not  be  lost  during  operation.  The  limb  is  shaved.  An  Esmarch 
is  generally  used  to  control  hemorrhage.  (2)  Over  the  course  of  the  vein 
(or  slightly  to  one  side,  or  obliquely  crossing  it)  incisions  of  from  8  to  15  cm. 
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(3  to  6  inches)  are  made  at  intervals — extending,  if  necessary,  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot  to  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  thigh.  These  incisions  arc 
especially  placed  over  the  most  marked  groups  of  veins — and  those  nearer 
the  saphenous  opening  are  usually  the  first  attacked.  The  skin  and  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue  binding  down  the  vein  are  divided  and  the  involved  veins 
exposed.  The  vein  and  its  branches  are  entirely  isolated  to  the  extent  of 
the  incision,  by  blunt  and  sharp  dissection.  The  vein  is  then  gehtly  drawn 
upon,  so  as  to  bring  into  the  open  wound  as  much  of  itself  and  branches  as 
possible — when  it  is  gut-ligatiu*ed  at  both  ends,  each  branch  being  also  liga- 
tured— after  which  the  main  vein  and  its  branches  are  cut  awav.  This  site 
of  operation  is  then  packed  with  gauze,  until  removal  at  all  indicated  sites  is 
accomplished — to  allow  of  cessation  of  all  bleeding  before  suturing.  (3) 
The  edges  of  the  skin  wound  are  then  sutured  with  silk,  or  silkworm-gut — 
after  which  the  limb  is  dressed,  immobilized,  and  slightly  elevated. 

Comment. — (1)  The  removal  of  the  vein  in  sections  appears  to  give  as 
good,  or  better,  results  as  the  attempt  to  remove  the  entire  vein.  (3)  Avoid 
wounding  the  veins  in  operation,  which  increases  the  difficulties.  (3)  Avoid 
including  a  nerve  filament  in  the  ligature,  which  has  caused  much  subsequent 
pain. 


INTRAVENOUS  INFUSION  OF  NORMAL  SALT  SOLUTION. 

Description. — Injection  of  normal  salt  solution  into  the  venous  ciroila- 
tion. 

Indications. — Hemorrhage;  shock;  sepsis;  suppression  of  urine;  and  other 
conditions. 

Preparation  of  Normal  Salt  Solution. — The  physiological  salt  solution 
for  man  is  a  mixture  of  0.6  of  i  per  cent,  of  sodium  chlorid  in  water  (approx- 
imately, one  dram  of  sodium  chlorid  to  one  pint  of  water).  This  mixture  is 
to  be  sterilized  and  used  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. — being  allowed  to  pass 
from  an  elevated  funnel,  or  jar,  through  a  rubber  tube  and  special  cannula 
into  the  vein.  The  salt  may  be  sterilized  first — or  the  solution  may  be  steril- 
ized after  preparation.     The  operation  is  conducted  aseptically  throughout. 

Preparation. — Patient's  elbow  is  shaved  and  protected  by  aseptic  dressing 
(if  occasion  allow). 

Position. — Patient  recumbent;  arm  extended,  abducted  and  supine. 
Surgeon  on  right  side  of  both  arms — or  on  right  side  of  right,  cutting  from 
above;  and  on  left  side  of  left,  cutting  from  below. 

Instruments  and  Accessories. — Scalj)el;  dissecting  forceps;  artery- 
clamp  forceps;  funnel;  rubber  tube;  l)ulb<)us-j)()inted  cannula;  aneurism- 
needle;  ligature;  suture;  needle  and  holder;  constrictor  for  arm;  gauze  com- 
press, cotton  and  bandage. 

Operation. — The  most  prominent  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  chosen 
(sec  Phlebotomy,  page  126).  If  the  vein  he  prominently  marked,  incise 
directly  over  and  parallel  with  it.  If  not  marked,  incise  obliquely  across 
the  known  course  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  the  incision  running  parallel 
with  the  direction  of  the  bicipital  fascia.  Proceed  carefully  until  the  vein  is 
located.  K.\})ose  from  2.5  to  4  cm.  (i  to  ij  inches)  of  the  vein.  Pass  two 
catgut  ligatures  beneath  the  vein,  about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  apart — and  tie  the 
distal  one  |)ernianently  (Fig.  71).  With  a  |)air  of  sharp-pointed  scissors, 
curved  on  the  tiat.  an  ol)li(|uc  incision  is  made  through  one-half  of  the  vein, 
between  the  two  ligatures,  the  apex  of  the  "V"  pointing  distally.     Into  this 
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oblique  opening  into  the  vein,  the  cannula  (after  seeing  that  no  air  is  in  the 
instniment)  is  introduced— and  the  proximal  ligature  is  tightened  about  it 
with  a  friction -knot.  Through  this  is  allowed  to  flow,  by  static  pressure,  as 
much  fluid  as  is  indicated  (generally  from  one  ti>  six  pints).  The  cannula 
is  then  withdrawn — the  proximal  ligature  is  tightened  and  tied  permanently 


-  iiml  the  vein 

iiimpletely  Hevercd.     The  wound  is  sutured  and  the  dressing 

Comment.- 

-The  tluid  may  be  thrown  into  an  open  vein  in  a  stumji  - 
nt  vein  in  a  wound  may  be  opened.     The  basilic  vein  ilst'lf 

r  the  internal  saphenous. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

AND  VESSELS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THORAQC  DUCT. 

Course  and  Relations. — (i)  Abdominal  portion: — (from  origin  to  dia- 
phragm);— Begins  in  abdomen  at  receplaculum  chyli,  on  anterior  surface 
of  second  lumbar  vertebra,  lying  behind  and  to  right  side  of  aorta  and  between 
aorta  and  right  crus  of  diaphragm.  At  aortic  opening  in  diaphragm  (in 
front  of  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra)  it  still  lies  to  right  of  aorta  and  has  vena 
azygos  major  to  its  right,  (a)  Thoracic  portion : — (from  diaphragm  to 
superior  thoracic  opening); — Runs  up  posterior  mediastinum  between  aorta 
and  vena  azygos  major,  in  front  of  sixth  to  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae.  Opposite 
to  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  to  left  behind  esophagus  and  aortic  arch 
to  enter  superior  mediastinum,  whence  it  emerges  through  superior  thoracic 
opening  into  root  of  neck,  (a)  In  Posterior  Mediastinum  (from  below 
upward) — Anteriorly ;  pericardium ;  esophagus;  arch  of  aorta.  Posteriorly ; 
sixth  to  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae;  anterior  common  ligament;  right  inferior 
intercostal  arteries;  vena  azygos  minor  (sometimes  one  of  left  middle  inter- 
costal veins  and  vena  azygos  tertia).  Left;  thoracic  aorta.  Right;  vena 
azygos  major;  right  pleura,  (b)  In  Superior  Mediastinum; — anteriorly; 
first  part  of  left  subclavian  artery.  Posteriorly;  upper  dorsal  vertebrae 
(first  to  fifth.)  Left;  left  pleura.  Right;  esophagus.  (3)  Cervical  por- 
tion : — (from  superior  thoracic  opening  to  termination) ; — From  superior 
thoracic  oi>ening  it  ascends  on  left  side  of  neck  to  level  of  seventh  cervical 
vertebra — curves  thence  downward,  fonvard,  and  outward,  arching  over 
apex  of  left  pleura — passing  in  front  of  subclavian  artery,  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  vertebral  vein — and  behind  left  internal  jugular  vein,  and  behind 
and  then  externally  to  left  common  carotid  artery — and,  receiving  left  jugular 
lymphatic  trunk,  empties  into  left  innominate  vein  at  junction  of  left  internal 
jugular  and  left  subclavian  veins. 

Course  and  Relations  of  Right  Lymphatic  Duct. — About  1.3  to  2 
cm.  (i  to  I  inch)  in  length — formed  by  union  of  subclavian  and  jugular 
lymphatic  duels — passes  downward  and  inward — and  empties  into  venous 
circulation  at  junction  of  right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 


SUTURE  OF  THORAQC  DUCT. 

Description. — Suture  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  indicated  in  wounds  of 
the  duct  occurrincj  from  external  injury,  or  in  the  course  of  an  operation. 

Operation. — The  methcxl  of  suturing  the  thoracic  duct  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  suturing  a  vein  (see  Phleborrhaphy,  page  126).  HaNing 
completed  the  technic  of  suturing  the  duct  itself,  the  neighboring  tissues 
should  be  drawn  over  and  sutured  alK)ut  the  wound  in  the  duct,  to  aid  in 
closing  and  reinforcing  the  sutured  site — and  the  overlying  skin  should  be 
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sutured  throughout  and  pressure  applied.  Minimum  nourishment  should 
be  administered  to  the  patient,  to  keep  the  duct  as  empty  as  possible  until 
union  of  the  wound  has  occurred. 

Comment. — If  possible,  the  right  duct  should  be  similarly  dealt  with. 


LIGATION  OF  THORACIC  DUCT. 

Description. — The  thoracic  duct,  where  completely  severed  by  accident, 
has  been  ligated,  and  recovery  has  followed — although  there  has  been  a 
question  as  to  whether,  in  such  cases,  a  branch  of  the  main  duct  has  not 
existed  and  maintained  the  circulation.  Suturing,  however,  is  always  prefer- 
able to  ligation,  where  possible.  Where  ligation  is  performed,  the  technic 
is  the  same  as  that  for  ligating  a  vein  (pages  127  and  128). 

Comment. — The  right  lymphatic  duct  may  also  require  ligation  if  its 
divided  ends  be  discovered  in  a  wound. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANTERO-LATERAL  ASPECT  OF  NECK. 

Boundaries  of  Antero-lateral  Aspect  of  Neck.— Superiorly :  lower 
border  of  body  of  inferior  maxilla,  and  imaginary  line  from  angle  of  inferior 
maxilla  to  mastoid  process.  Inferiorly :  upper  border  of  clavicle.  Ante- 
riorly :  median  line  of  neck.    Posteriorly :  anterior  border  of  trapezius. 

Subdivisions  of  Quadrilateral  Surface  of  Neck. — (a)  Anterior  Triangle 
— divided,  by  digastric  muscle  above  and  anterior  belly  of  omohyoid  below, 
into  submaxillary,  superior  carotid,  and  inferior  carotid  triangles,  (b) 
Posterior  Triangle — divided,  by  posterior  belly  of  omohyoid,  into  occipital 
and  subclavian  triangles. 

Anterior  Triangle. — Boundaries,  anteriorly:  median  line  of  neck, 
from  chin  to  sternum.  Posteriorly :  anterior  margin  of  sternomastoid 
muscle.  Superiorly :  lower  border  of  body  of  inferior  maxilla,  and  line 
from  angle  of  inferior  maxilla  to  mastoid  process  (base).  Inferiorly:  at 
sternum  (apex).  This  triangle  is  subdivided  into  submaxillary,  superior 
carotid,  and  inferior  carotid  triangles. 

Submaxillary  Triangle. — Boundaries  :  Superiorly — lower  border  of 
inferior  maxilla,  and  line  from  angle  of  inferior  maxilla  to  mastoid  process. 
Inferiorly — posterior  belly  of  digastric  and  stylohyoid.  Anteriorly — anterior 
belly  of  digastric  (or  middle  line  of  neck).  Coverings:  integument;  super- 
ficial fascia;  platysma;  deep  fascia;  branches  of  facial  nerve;  branches  of 
sup)erficialis  colli  nerve.  Floor:  anterior  belly  of  digastric;  mylohyoid; 
hyoglossus.  Contents  :  Muscles — styloglossus,  stylopharyngeus.  Ligaments 
— stylomaxillar}^  (separating  anterior  from  posterior  part  of  triangle).  Ar- 
teries— external  carotid,  posterior  auricular,  tem[)oral,  internal  maxillary, 
mylohyoid  branch  of  inferior  dental,  facial  with  submaxillary  and  submental 
branches,  internal  carotid.  Veins — internal  jugular,  facial,  submaxillary. 
Xerves — facial,  pneumogastric,  glossopharyngeal,  mylohyoid  branch  of  in- 
ferior dental.  Other  Structures — parotid  gland,  submaxillary  gland,  lymph- 
atic glands. 

Superior  Carotid  Triangle. — Boundaries  :  Superiorly — posterior  belly 
of  digastric.  Inferiorly — anterior  belly  of  omohyoid.  Posteriorly — anterior 
border  of  sternomastoid.  Coverings:  integument;  superficial  fascia;  pla- 
tysma; deep  fascia;  branches  of  facial  nerve;  branches  of  superficialis  colli 
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nerve.  Floor:  parts  of  thyrohyoid;  hyoglossus;  inferior  constrictor  of 
pharynx;  middle  constrictor  of  pharynx.  Contents:  Arteries^ — common 
carotid;  internal  carotid;  external  carotid;  superior  thyroid;  lingual;  fadal; 
occipital;  ascending  pharyngeal.  Veins — internal  jugular;  superior  thyroid; 
lingual;  facial;  occipital  (sometimes);  ascending  phar\Tigeal.  Nerves — 
descendens  h\T)oglossi;  hypoglossal;  pneumogastric;  sympathetic;  spinal 
accessory;  superior  laryngeal;  external  laryngeal.  Other  Structures — larynx; 
pharynx;  lymphatic  glands. 

Inferior  Carotid  Triangle. — Boundaries:  Superiorly^ — anterior  belly 
of  omohyoid.  Anteriorly — middle  line  of  neck.  Posteriorly — anterior  margin 
of  stemomastoid.  Coverings:  integument;  superficial  fascia;  platysma; 
deep  fascia;  descending  branch  of  superficialis  colli  nerve.  Floor:  scalenus 
anticus  (superiorly  and  externally);  longus  colli  (inferiorly  and  internally); 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major  (l)et\veen  and  superiorly);  vertebral  artery  and 
vein  (between  and  inferiorly).  Contents:  Muscles — sternohyoid;  sterno- 
thyroid. Arteries — common  carotid  (not  strictly) ;  inferior  thyroid ;  vertebral. 
Veins — internal  jugular.  Ner\'es — pneumogastric ;  descending  filaments  from 
loop  between  descendens  and  communicans  hypoglossi;  recurrent  lar}nigeal; 
sympathetic.  Other  Structures — larynx;  trachea;  thyroid  gland;  lymphatic 
glands. 

Posterior  Triangle. — ^Boundaries :  Anteriorly — posterior  border  of 
stemomastoid.  Posteriorly — anterior  border  of  trapezius.  Superiorly — 
occiput  (apex).  Inferiorly — superior  border  of  clavicle  (base).  This  triangle 
is  subdivided  into  the  occipital  and  subclavian  triangles. 

Occipital  Triangle. — Boundaries :  Anteriorly — posterior  border  of 
stemomastoid.  Posteriorly — anterior  border  of  trapezius.  Inferiorly — 
posterior  belly  of  omohyoid.  Coverings:  integument;  superficial  fascia; 
platysma;  deep  fascia.  Floor:  splenius  capitis;  levator  anguli  scapulae; 
middle  scalenus;  }x)slerior  scalenus.  Contents  :  Arteries — transversalis  colli. 
Veins — transversalis  colli.  Nerves — spinal  accessor)-;  descending  branches 
of  cervical  plexus.     Other  Structures — lymphatic  glands. 

Subclavian  Triangle.— Boundaries :— Posteriorly — posterior  belly  of 
omohyoid.  Inferiorly — upper  border  of  clavicle.  Anteriorly — posterior 
border  of  stemomastoid  (base).  Coverings  : — integument;  superficial  fascia; 
platysma;  deep  fascia;  descending  branches  of  cervical  plexus.  Floor: — 
first  rib,  first  serration  of  serratus  magnus.  Contents  : — Arteries — subclarian 
(third  part);  suprascapular;  transversalis  colli.  \'cins — subclavian  (some- 
times); suprascapular;  transversalis  colli;  external  jugular;  small  vein  from 
cephalic  to  external  jugular.  Nerves — brachial  plexus,  small  ner\'e  to  sub- 
clavius.     Other  Structures — lymphatic  glands. 

Lymphatic  Glands  of  Head  and  Neck. — Consist  of  su}>erficial  and 
deep  glands.  (A)  Superficial  glands  of  head  and  neck: — Consist  of 
transverse  and  vertical  sets,  (i)  Transverse  set  of  superficial  glands: — 
Extend  transversely  from  occiput  along  mastoid  process,  zygoma,  and  lower 
border  of  jaw,  to  symphysis  menti,  and  comprise  following  groups; — (a)  Oc- 
cipital or  Suboccipital — below  superior  cur\e(l  line  of  occipital  bone,  between 
skin  and  insertion  of  complexus  muscle,  (b)  Posterior  Auricular,  or  Stemo- 
mastoid—behind  car,  between  skin  and  insertion  of  stemomastoid.  (c) 
Parotid — in  front  of  ear,  between  skin  and  parotid  gland,  some  being  embedded 
within  parotid  gland,  (d)  Buccal — on  surface  of  buccinator,  between  it 
and  skin,  (e)  Submaxillary — in  digastric  triangle,  between  skin  and  mylo- 
hyoid and  hyoglossus.  (f)  Suprahyoid  -  in  middle  line,  between  anterior 
bellies  of  digastric,  between  skin  and  mylohyoid.     (2)  Vertical  set  of  super- 
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ficial  glands  (superficial  cervical  chain) : — (a)  Anterior — in  front  of  neck, 
between  hyoid  bone  and  sternum,  and  between  skin  and  superficial  muscles, 
(b)  Middle  (superficial  cervical  chain) — chiefly  along  external  jugular  vein, 
mainly  in  posterior  triangle  of  neck,  between  platysma  and  deep  cervical 
fascia,  (c)  Posterior — over  trapezius,  between  it  and  skin.  (B)  Deep  glands 
of  head  and  neck: — Comprising  those  of  head  and  neck,  (i)  Those  of 
head : — Consisting  of  following  groups: — (a)  Lingual — on  external  surface  of 
hyoglossus  and  geniohyoglossus.  (b)  Internal  Maxillary — on  lateral  aspect 
of  pharynx,  behind  buccinator  muscle,  (c)  Posterior  Phar>'ngeal — between 
posterior  surface  of  pharynx  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  near  base  of 
skull.  (3)  Those  of  neck  : — Consisting  of  following  sets; — (a)  Superior  set — 
along  internal  jugular  vein,  from  base  of  skull  to  level  of  thyroid  cartilage, 
(b)  Inferior  set — along  internal  jugular  vein,  from  thyroid  cartilage  to  near 
clavicle. 


REMOVAL  OF  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS  OF  NECK. 

General  Considerations. — In  the  case  of  diseased  cervical  glands,  an 
operation  may  be  undertaken — (i)  for  the  removal  of  one  or  a  few  defined 
glands,  in  one  or  more  of  the  regions  of  the  neck,  in  which  case  a  single  or 
several  incisions,  more  or  less  limited,  are  so  placed  as  most  readily  and 
safely  to  expose  the  involved  glands; — or  (3)  for  the  removal  of  glands  widely, 
deeply,  and  indistinctly  disseminated  throughout  the  antero-lateral  aspect 
of  the  neck,  in  which  case  one  or  more  extensive  incisions  are  necessary, 
both  for  the  removal  of  the  glands  and  in  order  to  give  room  in  which  to 
safeguard  important  structures  during  their  removal.  Removal  of  dis- 
seminated cervical  glands  will  be  first  described — and  removal  of  isolated 
glands  will  be  referred  to  under  Comment. 

Indications  for  Removal  of  Cervical  Lymphatic  Glands. — Chronic 
tubercular  adenitis  (most  frequently);  acute  non-tubercular  suppurative 
adenitis;  enlargement  secondarily  from  neighboring  malignant  growths. 

Preparation. — Shaving  of  all  hairy  parts  at  site  of  and  bordering  upon 
field  of  operation. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  raised;  neck  resting  over  a  support, 
to  render  it  prominent;  head  so  turned  as  to  increase  prominence,  length, 
and  width  of  neck,  and  in  order  to  drag  glands  out  from  under  protecting 
tissues.     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation;  assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — The  triangles  of  the  neck. 

Instruments. — Scali^els;  scissors,  straight,  curved,  blunt  and  sharp; 
dissecting  forceps;  toothed  forceps;  artery- clamp  forceps;  blunt  dissector; 
retractors;  tenacula;  grooved  director;  aneuri  m-needle;  needles;  needle- 
holder;  sutures;  ligatures;  sterilized  water  on  hand  to  flood  neck  in  case  of 
opening  large  vein  in  an  inaccessible  locality. 

Incision. — Various  forms  of  incision  have  been  used,  singly  or  combined. 
Where  the  entire  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  is  to  be  exposed,  a  X-shaped 
incision  (Fig.  72)  may  be  used — BC  extending  from  over  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  attachment  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  sternomastoid  or  along  its  anterior 
border — BA  extending  transversely  forward  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
oblique  incision  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  thence  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  to  the  symphysis — CD  extending  transversely  outward  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  as  far  toward  the  acromioclavicular  articulation 
as  necessary'.     If  only  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  be  involved,  the  por- 
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tion  ABC  of  the  incision  is  alone  used — if  ihe  posterior  triangle,  the  portion 
BCD. 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  directly  through  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia— the  diagonal  portion  of  the  X-shaped  incision  being  first 
made;  that  is,  the  portion  over  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid. 
Sever  the  external  jugular  vein  between  two  ligatures.  Branches  of  the 
superficialis  colli  nerve  will  be  cut,  but  the  auricularis  magnus  and  occipitalis 
minor  should  be  retracted  backward,  if  exposed.  This  incision  is  carried 
down  lo  and  exposes  the  whole  length  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  (a) 
Carry  the  upper  incision  transversely  downward  lo  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 


anil  then  forward  al'ini;  the  lower  border  <if  the  interior  maxilla  toward  the 
symjihyiis,  ]iaf.sint;  ihnmnh  the  skin.  Miiicrfictal  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep 
fasii^i  ^ind  cxjKisint;,  without  injury,  the  jiarotid  ulai^d.  facial  nerve,  tribu- 
taries of  lemiMiroma miliary  vein,  facial  artery  and  vein.  submaxillar>'  and 
submental  f^lands.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  may  be  divided  between  two 
li^-aturcs.  it  necessary,  (3)  The  lower  inci^iion  is  now  carried  transversely 
aloni;  the  iipjier  l>i>r<ier  of  the  claviiie.  as  far  toward  its  outer  end  as  necessary 
-  -|)as>ing  through  skin,  sujierficial  fascia,  plniysma,  and  deep  fascia — 
dividing;  some  of  the  descending  MnnTl'icial  branches  of  the  cer\-ical  plexus 
and  a  few  minor  vessels.     {4)  llaving  now  completed  these  three  incisions, 
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two  triangular  flaps  are  carefully  dissected  up  and  turned  aside — an  anterior 
flap  (ABC),  having  the  same  boundaries  as  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
is  turned  forward,  hinging  on  the  anterior  median  line  of  the  neck — and  a 
posterior  flap  (BCD),  having  the  same  boundaries  as  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  is  turned  backward,  hinging  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tra- 
pezius (or  on  a  line  posterior  to  that,  if  the  lower  transverse  incision  have 
been  extended  posteriorly  to  the  acromioclavicular  articulation).  Thus, 
the  superficial  parts  having  been  turned  aside,  the  entire  a ntero- lateral  quadri- 
lateral surface  of  the  neck  is  exposed  on  a  plane  with  the  important  structures 
and  in  easy  access  to  those  structures.  (5)  All  glands  are  now  dissected  out, 
together  with  their  surrounding  connective  tissue — being  sought  in  the  locali- 
ties indicated  in  the  above  summary  (see  Lymphatic  Glands  of  Head  and 
Neck,  page  134) — guarding,  at  the  same  time,  the  important  anatomical 
structures  enumerated  under  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Triangles  of  the  Neck. 
(6)  If  avoidable,  the  sternomastoid  should  not  be  cut — it  generally  being 
possible,  in  such  a  free  exposure,  to  retract  it  alternately  well  forward  and 
backward  in  order  to  remove  the  glands  partly  or  entirely  covered  by  it, 
slightly  flexing  the  chin  on  the  sternum  to  lessen  tension.  Where,  however, 
it  proves  a  barrier  to  thorough  and  safe  work,  it  should  be  unhesitatingly 
severed — the  emergence  of  the  spinal  accessor)^  nerve  from  its  posterior 
border  being  exposed,  and  the  muscle  divided  transversely  below  the  nerve 
The  upper  end  of  the  muscle  is  then  turned  upward  and  backward  with 
the  uninjured  nerve,  and  the  lower  end  downward  and  forward — and  the 
important  structures  beneath  it  thus  easily  brought  to  view.  (7)  In  com- 
pleting the  operation,  the  cut  ends  of  the  sternomastoid  should  be  carefully 
sutured  with  interrupted  buried  catgut  sutures.  The  flaps  are  now  turned 
back  into  place  and  sutured  throughout — the  flaps  being  sutured  to  each 
other  first,  then  along  the  superior  transverse  line,  and,  last,  along  the  inferior 
transverse  line — the  wound  being  closed  throughout  with  silkworm-gut  or 
silk — and  firm  pressure,  to  occlude  dead  spaces,  made  in  the  dressing.  The 
neck  and  head  are  steadied  in  some  form  of  retentive  apparatus  until  union 
has  occurred. 

Removal  of  Isolated  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Neck. — These  isolated 
glands  will  belong  to  one  of  the  groups  of  superficial  or  deep  glands  given, 
with  their  relations,  upon  a  preceding  page.  The  position,  direction,  and 
extent  of  the  incision  for  their  exposure  will  be  determined  by  the  special 
group  of  glands  involved  and  the  extent  of  the  involvement — the  general 
rule  being  that  the  incision  is  so  placed  as  to  reach  the  site  most  readily  and 
with  greatest  safety  to  neighboring  structures — and  may  be  a  single  vertical, 
transverse,  or  oblique  straight  incision,  making  an  opening  whose  lips  have 
to  be  retracted  to  expose  the  parts; — or  a  combination  of  these; — or  a  curved 
incision,  thereby  forming  a  flap,  which  is  temporarily  turned  back.  The 
two  most  generally  used  forms  of  incision,  however,  are  those  which  are 
mere  or  less  parallel  with  one  of  the  borders  of  the  sternomastoid  (Fig.  72, 
EF  or  GH) — or  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  natural  obliquely  transverse 
crease  crossing  the  neck  about  on  a  level  with  the  hyoid  bone,  in  the  cleavage 
line  of  the  skin  (Fig.  72,  I J  or  KL).  The  incision  may  be  placed  over  the 
submaxillar^',  superior  carotid,  or  inferior  carotid  triangle,  of  the  anterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  or  over  the  occipital  or  subclavian  triangle,  of  the  posterior 
triangle — or  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck,  between  the  anterior  border 
of  the  trapezius  and  the  posterior  median  line,  and  between  the  superior 
border  of  the  scapula — or  may  involve  several  triangles. 

Comment. — (1)  Great  care  is  necessary  in  removing  glands  from  thin- 
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walled  veins.  Should  a  vein  be  wounded,  the  opening  should  be  caught  up 
instantly  and  laterally  ligated,  if  the  wound  be  appropriate,  or  sutured,  or 
even  transversely  ligated.  If  so  situated  that  closure  cannot  be  immediately 
made,  the  part  should  be  flooded  with  water,  so  that  water  stands  over  the 
open  vein,  to  prevent  the  dra wing-in  of  air  until  the  vein  can  be  secured. 
(2)  The  important  nerves  are  to  be  particularly  guarded.  (3)  The  arteries 
and  arterial  hemorrhage  give  far  less  concern  than  the  veins  and  venous 
hemorrhage.  (4)  It  is  better  to  dissect  the  glands  out  in  masses  or  chains, 
together  with  their  adherent  connective  tissue — invisible,  impalpable  g'ands 
being  thus  more  thoroughly  removed.  (5)  Glands  should  be  removed  with 
their  capsules  intact.  (6)  The  sternohyoid  and  omohyoid  may  also  be  divided 
and  subsequently  sutured.  (7)  All  bleeding  should  be  immediately  con- 
trolled as  encountered,  and  ligated  as  soon  as  convenient. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  AXILLARY  REGION. 

Description. — The  axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space  between  the  upper  lateral 
wall  of  thorax  and  inner  wall  of  arm — its  apex  corresponding  with  inter\'al 
between  first  rib  on  inner  side,  clavicle  in  front,  and  upper  edge  of  scapula 
behind; — its  base,  broad  at  chest  and  narrow  at  arm,  is  composed  of  skin 
and  dense  fascia,  extending  between  inferior  border  of  pectoralis  major  in 
front,  and  inferior  border  of  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

Boundaries. — Anteriorly — pectoralis  major  (throughout);  pectoralis 
minor  (its  center).  Posteriorly — subscapularis  (above);  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi  (below).  Internally —first  to  fourth  ribs;  first  to  third 
intercostal  muscles;  serratus  magnus.  Externally — humerus;  coracobrachi- 
alis;  biceps. 

Contents. — Arteries  : — axillary  (along  external  wall,  nearer  anterior  than 
posterior  boundary);  superior  thoracic;  acromial  thoracic;  long  thoracic; 
alar  thoracic;  subscapular;  anterior  circumflex;  posterior  circumflex.  Veins: 
— axillary  (to  inner  side  of  axillary  artery);  receiving  venje  comites  of  brachial 
arterv  and  tributaries  of  branches  of  axillarv  arterv.  Nerves: — brachial 
plexus  lies  to  outer  side  of  first  part  of  axillary  artery; — the  second  part  of 
axillary  artery  has  the  outer,  inner,  and  posterior  cords  of  ple.xus  in  the  rela- 
tions expressed  by  their  names; -the  third  part  of  the  arterv^  has,  anteriorly. 
inner  head  of  median  nerve;  posteriorly,  musculospiral  and  circumflex; 
externally,  median,  musculocutaneous;  internally,  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous, 
lesser  internal  cutaneous.  Posterior  thoracic  (on  serratus  magnus).  In- 
tercosto  humeral.  External  and  internal  anterior  thoracic,  crossing  in  front 
and  behind  axillary  artery  rcs])ectively.     Glands : — see  below. 

Axillary  Lymphatic  Glands.  -Are  arranged  in  four  groups:  (a)  Axillar}* 
glands  pr()j)cr— median  set;  three  or  four  in  number;  along  a.xillar}'  arter}* 
and  vein,  (b)  Pectoral  glands:  inner  or  anterior  set;  four  or  five  in  number; 
along  long  thoracic  artery,  below  great  pectoral  muscles  and  on  serratus 
magnus.  (c)  Sul)^caj)ular  glands— external  or  j)osterior  set;  two  in  number; 
along  sul)S(aj>ular  artery,  under  latissimus  dorsi.  (d)  Subclavian  or  infra- 
clavicular— superior  set;  two  in  numhcr;  near  ccj)halic  vein;  just  below  clavicle 
in  fossa  under  pe<  loralis  major  and  deltoid,  upon  costocoracoid  membrane. 

Axillary  Lymphatic  Trunk. — EtTcrent  trunk  from  al)ove  sets  of  glands 
— runs  upwanl  along  subclavian  vein — emptying  into  thoracic  duct  on  left, 
and  into  right  lymphatic  duct  on  right. 
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Description. — The  removal  of  the  axillary  glands  is  done,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  neighboring  malignant  growths, 
especially  those  involving  the  breast — and,  in  such  cases,  the  incision  for 
exposing  the  axillary  region  is  merely  a  prolongation  into  the  axilla  of  the 
incision  for  the  original  operation.  The  steps,  therefore,  of  the  operation 
for  the  removal  of  these  glands  will  be  found  sufficiently  described  under 
the  operations  for  the  radical  removal  of  the  breast  (pages  582  to  585).  Where 
it  is  planned  to  remove  enlarged  ax- 
illary glands  alone  and  as  a  distinct 
operation,  the  incision  is  placed 
over  the  involved  glands  (Fig.  73). 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
SCARPA'S  TRIANGLE. 

Description. — A  triangular 
area  just  below  fold  of  groin. 

Boundaries.  —  Base  (above) ; 
Poupart^s  ligament.  Externally; 
sartorius.  Internally;  adductor 
longus.  Apex  (below) ;  junction  of 
sartorius  and  adductor  longus. 

Roof. — Skin ;  superficial  fascia ; 
fascia  lata. 

Floor. —  (From  without  in- 
ward.) Iliacus;  psoas;  pectineus; 
adductor  brevis;  adductor  longus. 

Contents. —  Arteries;  common 
femoral  (from  middle  of  base  to 
apex);  suf)erior  epigastric;  superfi- 
cial circumflex  iliac;  superficial  ex- 
ternal pudic;  deep  external  pudic; 
profunda  femoris.  Veins;  femoral 
(to  inner  side  of  artery) ;  profunda 
femoris;  tributaries  of  branches  of 
femoral;  internal  saphenous. 
Xerv^es;  anterior  crural  (to  outer 
side  of  arter}');  crural  branch  of 
genitocrural;  external  cutaneous. 
Lymphatics;  superficial  and  deep 
glands. 

Inguinal  Lymphatic  Glands. — Consist  of  two  following  sets;  (1)  Super- 
ficial Glands;  Oblique  or  Inguinal  Set — along  Poupart's  ligament,  upon 
fascia  lata.  Vertical  or  Saphenous  Set — around  saphenous  opening  and  upon 
fascia  lata.  (2)  Deep  Glands;  along  upper  part  of  femoral  vessels,  one  or 
more  being  within  femoral  canal. 


F'K-  73— Incision  for  Exposino  Axillary 
Lymphatic  Glands  :— PassiiiK  between  biceps  and 
pectoral  muscles,  in  front,  and  tlie  scapular  muscles, 
posteriorly,  to  which  njay  be  added  one  or  more  in- 
cisions at  right  angle,  extending  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  main  incision. 
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REMOVAL  OF  INGUINAL  LYHPHATIC  GLANDS. 
Description, ^The  operation  will  difier  according  to  site  and  amount 
of  glandular  involvement — and  the  lines  of  incision  are  given  accordingly. 
Indications. — Glands  enlarged  or  broken  down  as  a  result  of  venereal 
disease;  tubercular  glands;  simple,  chronic,  and  suppurative  adenitis;  malig- 
nant involvement. 

Preparation. — Groin  shaved. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  femoral  artery  at  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle 
(page  9S). 

Landmarks. — Given  under  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  Scarpa's  Triangle, 
Instruments.— As  for  removal 
of  cervical  glands  (page  135). 

Incisions. — (1)  Where  the  ob- 
lique (superficial)  set  of  glands  are 
invoked— an  incision  may  be  made 
parallel  with  and  jus!  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  with  its  center  over 
the  enlarged  glands  (Fig.  74,  .\). 
(a)  Where  the  vertical  (superficial 
and  deep)  sets  are  involved — ^the  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  course  of 
the  femoral  artery,  with  its  center 
over  the  enlarged  glands  (Fig.  74, 
B).  (See  ligation  of  common  fem- 
oral at  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle, 
page  95.)  (3)  Where  all  three 
sets  are  involved — the  incision  may 
Ije  a  combination  of  the  abo\e  two, 
being  somev\'hat  T-shaped. 

Operation. — Divide    skin    and 
KiK  -4—  MS      K  F  r«  iN*i      superficial   fascia  in   the    direction 

i.vMPiiAiic-  *  jiiM      or  directions  indicated  above.     The 

Hbi'iMic"™  «■  "  n  "  n     i  til-      su]K'rficial  vessels  encountered  are 

cisioii  ..viT  f  im        n  n  -rikiai      ligated.    The  su|>erficial  glands  (ob- 

an>i  iiviti  hfi      A      b.         M-  hi  nmclr      lique  and  vertical  sets)  will  lie  found 

upim  ihe  fascia  lata,  m  the  posi- 
tions indicated.  To  reach  the  deep 
glands  (Iving  along  the  great  vessels)  the  fascia  lata  is  incised  in  the  line  of 
the  femoral  artery  (as  for  ligation  of  ihal  artery).  Important  structures  are 
to  be  avoitied  and  the  ghnds  sdught  along  the  course  of  the  artery  and 
vein.  The  general  principles  mentioned  under  the  removal  of  cervical 
lymphatic  glands  arc  applicable  here — and  elsewhere,  wherever  glandular 
tissue  is  removed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NERVES,  PLEXUSES, 
AND  GANGLIA. 

Note. — The  operations  which  may  be  performed  upon  Nerves,  Plexuses, 
and  Ganglia  will  be  first  described — and  then  the  operations  for  the  exposure 
of  the  more  important  nen'es,  plexuses,  and  ganglia  will  be  given.  Having 
exposed  a  nerve,  any  of  the  operations  about  to  be  described  may  be  applied 
to  it,  as  indicated. 

NEUROTOMY. 

Description. — Section  of  a  ner^■e,  NeHrotomy  may  be  transverse  (e.  g., 
as  when  performed  for  neuralgia  of  a  sensory  nerve,  or  spasm  of  a  motor 
nerve); — or  longitudinal  (e.g.,  as  done  in  some  cases  of  neurorrhaphy  and 
neuroplasty). 

Indications.— -Neuralgia  of  sensory  nerves;  spasm  of  motor  nerves; 
preliminary  to  neurorrhaphy  or  neuroplasty. 

Preparation — ^Position^Landmarks — Surgical  Anatomy — Incision. 
—Determined  by  the  special  nerve  involved. 


Operation.— Having  exposed  and  isolated  the  individual  ntrve,  it  is 
iifietJ  from  its  bed  by  forceps  and  divided  with  a  scalpel  or  scissors.  Tlie 
cut  ends  are  allowed  to  fall  back  into  place — or,  better,  should  be  so  dropped 
back  into  the  wound  as  to  make  re-union  unlikely.  The  wound  is  closed  as 
usual.     No  special  after- treat  men!  is  carried  out  (Fig.  75), 

Comment. — Chielly  applicable  to  smaller  sensory  ner\*es — and,  rarely, 
smaller  motor  nerves.     Not  generally  successful  in  neuralgias. 
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NEUR£Cr(»aY. 

Description. — Excision  of  a  nerve.  Neurectomy  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete. As  ordinarily  performed,  only  a  small  part  of  the  length  of  the  nerve 
is  removed. 

Prep  arat  ion — Position — Landmarks — Surgical  Anatomy — Incision, 
— Determined  by  the  special  nen'e. 

Indications. — Neuralgia  of  sensory  nerves;  spasm  of  motor  nerves. 


Operation. — The  nene  having  been  exposed  and  brought  well  into 
the  field,  is  lifted  out  of  its  bed  with  forceps — and  from  a  to  3  cm.  (1  to  li 
inches)  of  its  trunk  is  excised  with  scalpel  (preferable  to  scissors,  which  partly 
crush).  The  ends  are  then  allowed  to  drop  back  into  position^ — and  the 
wound  is  closed  (Fig.  76). 

Comment. — Total  excision  is  most  freijuently  <ione  by  avulsion  (page  143). 


NEURECTASY. 
Description. — Nerve-stretching. 

Indications. — Neuralgia  of  sensory  and  spasm  of  motor  nen-es. 
Pre  parat  i  on — Position — Landmarks — Surgical   Anatomy — Inc  ision. 

— I>etermined  by  the  nerve  openited  upon. 

Operation.— The  nerve  is  freely  ex|iosC(i  and  separated  by  blunt  dis- 
section sufTicientlv  tor  manijmlation.  Small  nerves  are  stretched  by  means 
iif  a  nerve-hcHik  iriscrled  beneath  them.  Large  nerves  are  stretched  by  being 
griis]H.'<i  between  thumii  and  finger — the  nen-e  is  steadily  and  evenly  pulled 
from  its  center  for  about  five  minutes— then  from  iti^  jwriphen-  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  extremes  of  force  employed  may  be  represented  by  a 
pull  of  a  half  j)ound  for  the  supraorbital— ;ind  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds 
(according  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator)  for  the  sciatic.  The  manipu- 
lation is  done  with  a=i  limited  dsturbance  10  llic  surrounding  structures  as 
possible,  .\fterthe  stretching,  the  nerve  is  dropped  liiick  into  place  and  the 
incision  ilo>.ecl.  In  the  iifler- treatment,  the  part  should  be  immobilized  until 
union  of  the  wound  occurs.  Temporary  paralyses  of  motion  and  sensation 
are  to  be  exj>ected  (Fig.  77). 


NERVE  AVULSION. 


Comment. — Sensory  nerves  seem  more  dulled  by  traction  in  a  directior 
away  from  the  cord — motor  nen'es  more  dulled  by  traction  toward  the  cord. 


NERVE-AVULSION. 

Description. — The  tearing  away  of  a  nene  from  its  central  and  peripheral 
connections. 

lodications. — Neuralgia.     Chiefly  used  upon  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks — Surgical  Anatomy— Incision. 
—Determined  by  the  special  nerve. 


operation.— Having  e.xposed  the  nerve  involved,  it  is  grasped  bv  catch- 
sJonr^  '■"''fnly.  but  not  strongly  enoush  lo  crush  and  break  it)— and  then 
~uml  "**""*'  around  the  forceps  (b\-  twisting  the  latter  between  the  fingers) 
Install  •  "d^e  is  torn  away  from  its  connections,  both  pro\imally  and 

■  ■    Branches  of  the  nerve  are  also  sometimes  avulsed,  to  a  greater  or 
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less  extent  along  with  the  main  trunk — as  well  as  a  part  or  the  whole  of  sl 
ganglion.  The  nerve  may,  also,  be  partly  cut — either  distally  (generally^ 
or  peripherally.  The  wound  is  closed  throughout,  in  the  usual  manner 
(Fig.  78). 

NEURORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  nerve  which  has  been  partially  or  entirely 
divided.  Neurorrhaphy  may  be  primary,  or  immediate,  where  the  nerve 
is  sutured  at  once, — or  secondary,  where  the  suturing  is  done  subsequent 
to  repair  of  injury. 

Indications. — Repair  of  injury  to  nerve.     Neuroplasty. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Surgical  Anatomy — Incision. 
— Determined  bv  the  nerve  involved. 

Operation  of  Primary,  or  Immediate,  Neurorrhaphy. — The  severed 
nerve-ends  are  exposed  in  the  wound  and  brought  well  within  reach.  See 
if  they  be  cleanly  cut.  If  not,  gently  grasp  them  with  forceps  and  cut  them 
cleanly,  and  preferably  transversely,  with  a  sharp  knife,  with  a  minimum 
sacrifice  of  nerve-tissue.  The  ends  are  brought  and  held  in  apposition,  in 
their  normal  relations,  anterior  aspect  to  anterior  aspect,  and  the  like.    If 


\ 


1 


ABODE 

Fi^s.  7i>-s3.— Mkiiiods  df  Nkkvk  Sitirinc;  :— I.  -A,   B.  C.  Sutures  passinf^  through  entire  thick- 
ness of  ucnc  aiul  shealli ;  D,  K,  Sutures  i)assin>r  through  iicr\'e-sheath  only. 


the  ends  cannot  be  approximated,  flex  or  extend  the  limb  to  increase  the 
length,  or  stretch  both  ends  gently  (preferably  gras])ing  them  with  the  fingers). 
It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  tension  upon  the  sutures.  The  junction 
is  marie  with  a  fine  cambric  needle  threaded  with  fine  chromic  catgut  and 
held  in  a  needle-holder.  One  of  several  methods  of  suturing  may  be  adopted; 
— (a)  The  sutures  may  be  passed  entirely  through  the  sheath  and  ner\'e,  in 
two  or  more  directions,  and  about  5  nim.  (i  inch)  from  the  ends.  The 
needle  passes  from  before  backward  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
I)roximal  end  —then  similarly  through  the  flistal  end,  from  behind  forward — 
and  the  suture  is  tied  I'ghtly,  so  as  not  to  have  tension.  A  second  suture  may 
be  applied  antero-posteriorly,  or  laterally- and  as  many  as  seem  needed 
accurately  to  coapt  the  ends.  This  is  the  most  general  method  of  nerve- 
suturing  (Figs.  79-81,  A,  H,  C).     (b)  Sutures  may  be  passed  through  the 
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nen-e-sheath  alone,  encircling  the  nerve  proper.  This  is  the  preferable 
operation— but  is  possible  only  in  large  nerves  (Figs.  81-83,  ^>  E).  (c) 
Part  of  the  sutures  may  pass  thrcugh  Uie  nerve  and  sheath  (as  in  a) — and 
part     through  the  sheath  only  (as  in  b)  (Figs.  84-86,  A,  B,  C).     (d)  After 


paring  ihe  larger  end,  it  may  be  spHt  down  Us  tenter  for  about  i  j  cr 
ih  inch)— the  smaller  end  maybe  beveled  on  twoMcies  ind  sutured  betwee 
"'c   lips  of  the  split  end  (Fig.  93,  A),     (e)  One  end  ma\  be  beveled  on  1 


upper  surface,  the  other  on  its  lower  surface — the  two  freshened  surfaces 
are  then  placed  in  contact  and  sutured  through  and  through  (Tigs.  87  and 
88,  D,  E),  This  requires  a  greater  length  of  nerve  than  some  of  the  other 
methods.     Other  methods  are  shown  in    Figs.  89  to  93.  and    94   and  95. 
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Having  completed  the  union  of  the  nen-e-cnds,  the  wound  is  sutured  and  the 
limb  immobilized  so  as  to  minimize  tension  for  about  ten  days^the  part  is 
then  gently  massaged  daily  and  the  splint  reapplied  between  times  and  not 
removed  for  about  six  weeks.  Primary  union  is  particularly  to  be  sought. 
The  restraining  splint  should  be  such  as  will  hold  the  part  so  that  the  nerve 
will  be  relaxed. 

Operation  of  Secondary  Neurorrhaphy.— Having  applied  Esmarch's 
bandage,  one  may  cut  directly  down  upon  the  supposed  site  of  the  nerve-ends. 
It  is  better,  however,  deliberated'  to  incise  for  and  expose  both  proximal 
and  distal  nerve-trunks,  above  and  below  the  involvement,  on  anatomical 
grounds.  Much  difficulty  may  be  e.tperienced  in  finding  the  ncr\'e-ends, 
unless  traced  down  and  upward,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  nerve- trunks. 
The  proximal  end  is  easier  to  find,  and  apt  to  be  bulbous  and  sensitive.  The 
distal  end  is  apt  to  be  atrophied.  Sufficient  freeing  of  the  nerve-ends  to 
enable  them  to  meet  is  necessarj-.  While  in  primar)'  suturing  the  severed 
ends  may  or  may  not 
require  trimming  before 
suturing,  in  secondary 
suturing  they  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  freed 
from  connective  tissue, 
always  to  be  excised. 
Having  identified  the 
nerve-ends,  dissect  away 
all  intervening  fibrous 
tissue.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  away  trans- 
versely the  proximal 
end  until  healthy  nen'e 
tissue  is  reached.  In 
the  case  of  the  dbtal 
end,  simply  cut  away 
enough    of    the    upper 

Fi  s  -u  — METHnoBOF.NKKVhST  nisi-  -LV— A  Suiur  ^""^  '"  ^"''^'^  ffxA  ap- 
ing ,.i^vtC?«id^"ttHlipK  n't  splii^^^^^  proximation  (fordegen- 
liiK  souTui  upi»T  and  ]ow<:r  puniuiia  of  ni-nc  by  spiiiiing  and  erative  processes  will 
suiuniig  «Hiinu.ie<  jBrnon.  have  extended  far  down 

this  end  under  any  cir- 
cumstances). It  the  ends  can  now  be  made  to  meet  without  too  much  ten- 
sion, they  are  sutured  together  by  one  of  the  methods  described  under  primary 
neurorrhaphy.  If  greater  length  be  necessary-,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case,  it  may  generally  be  gotten  by  first  carefully  stretching  the  ends — after 
which  they  are  united  by  suture.  If  sufficient  length  cannot  be  thus  secured, 
neuroplast)'  must  be  done  (page  147}-  Following  secondary  neurorrhaphy 
the  wound  is  closed,  the  limb  splinted,  and  the  same  after-treatment  carried 
on  as  after  the  primary  operation— although  results  are  not  to  be  expected 
so  soon.     Restoration  of  function  may  require  from  one  to  two  years. 

Comment. — U'here  stretching  is  resorted  to  to  gain  length  in  secondary 
suturing,  it  should  be  applied  before  excising  the  nerve -ends— traction  being 
made  upon  the  nerve-ends  themselves,  which  are  afterward  removed.  And 
if  tension  be  too  great  upon  the  sutured  ends,  relaxation -sutures  may  be 
applied  above  and  below  the  line  of  finer  approximation  sutures. 


NEUROPLASTY. 
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NEUROPLASTY. 

Description. — The  union  of  severed  nerve-ends  by  processes  of  plastic 
elongation  of  the  nerve  itself, — or  by  the  interposition  of  nerve  or  other 


>-c 


Figs.  g6-99. — Neuroplasty  :— I. — A,  B,  Union  by  splittinj?  both  ends  of  nerve  and  uniting  split  ends 

end-to-end ;  C,  D,  Same,  with  split  ends  united  laterally. 

material — in  cases  where  the  loss  of  nerve-substance  is  so  great  that  the 
severed  ends  cannot  be  brought  and  held  together  by  the  ordinary  methods 


B 


f 


0 


Fijfs.  xoo-io^.—Xkl'ROPLAsty:— IT.— A,  Splitting  one  end.  with  unioji  of  lateral  aspect  of  split  end 
to  lateral  aiipect  of  opposite  entire  end  ;  B.  Same,  with  union  end-to-end  ;  C,  D,  Same  as  in  B,  in  case 
of  bulbous  ends. 


■A.  B.  Douh 
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of  suturing.    The  object  sought  is  the  supplying  of  a  substance  between 
the  cut  ends  along  which  the  nene-fibers  may  grow  from  the  proximal  to 

the  distal  end  (as  the  tendrils  of 
a  vine  grow  along  a  trellis). 

Indications.  —  Where,  in 
primary  operations,  considerable 
nerve-substance  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jurj', — or,  in  secondary  opera- 
tions, the  retraction  of  the  sev- 
ered ends  has  been  very  great — 
so  that  by  no  other  means  can 
the  ends  of  the  nerves  be  brought 
and  kept  together. 

Preparation  —  Position  — 
Landmarks — Stirgical  Anat- 
omy —  Incision.  —  Determined 
by  the  special  operation. 

Operation.  —  Having  ex- 
posed and  isolated  the  severed 
ends,  and.  in  the  case  of  secon- 
dary operations,  freed  them  from 
connective  tissue  and  freshened 
them  by  partial  excision,  one  of 
the  following  means  of  bringing 
and  holding  the  ends  in  contact 
is  resorted  to: — (a)  At  points  as  far  from  the  ends  of  the  ner\es  as  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  intervening  space  to  be  filled,  divide  each  nen-e  half- 
way, transversely — split  each  end  back 
to  within  about  6  mm.  (i  inch)  of  its 
end — bend  the  two  cut  portions  to- 
ward each  other — and  suture  them  end 
to  end,  or  laterally  (Figs.  96-99,  A, 
B,  C,  D).  In  filling  smaller  gaps,  one 
trunk  only  may  be  split — bent  back  to 
the  other  end — and  both  freshened  and 
sutured  (Figs.  100  and  101,  A,  B). 
(b)  Sections  of  nerves  from  a  freshly 
amputated  human  limb,  or  from  the 
lower  animals,  may  be  interposed  in 
the  gap  and  sutured  at  both  ends  by 
one  of  the  methods  given  under  neu- 
rorrhaphy. This  interposed  part  does 
not  grow,  but  only  sen-es  the  role  of  a 
treUis  (Fig.  106.  C).  (c)  A  solid  cyl- 
inder of  decalcified  bone  may  be  in- 
terposed and  sutured  to  the  eniis  of 
the  nen'es.  (d)  Strands  of  fine  catgut 
may  be  made  to  bridge  the  interval,  as 
a  guide  to  the  new  nen'e-fibers  {Fig. 
107,  .\).  (e)  The  proximal  and  distal 
ends  of  the  nerve  may  be  enclosed  in 
(Figs.  108  and  109,  B,  C).     (f)  Proceed  as  in  Fig.  104,  A — then  shift  the 


.  hollow  cvlinder  of  decalcified  bone 
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cut  ends  laterally,  and  approximate  as  shown  in  Fig.  105,  B.  (g)  Com- 
bine methods  (d)  and  (e) — the  combined  method  of  bridging  with  catgut 
and  enclosure  in  decalcified  bone  tube.  One  end  of  the  catgut  bridge  is 
slipped  through  the  tube,  sutured  to  the  other  end,  and  drawn  back  within 
the  tube  (Figs.  108  and  109,  B,  C).  (h)  Shortening  of  the  limb,  by  resec- 
tion of  its  bone  or  bones,  to  allow  of  approximation  of  the  ends  of  the 
oerve.  (The  musculospiral  has  been  thus  successfully  treated.)  Of  the" 
above  methods,  method  (a)  is  the  one  most  generally  used.  Having  com- 
pleted the  neuroplastic  operation,  the  wound  is  closed  and  the  part  immo- 
bilized in  a  position  to  relax  the  nerve. 


NERV&GRAFTINGi  NERVE-IHPLANTATION. 
Description.— The  grafting  of  the  ends  of  an  injured  nerve  into  the 
truDk  of  a  neighboring  nene — the  severed  upper  end  being  grafted  into  the 
intact  nerve  at  a  point  opposite  its  level,  above — and  the  severed  lower  end 
grafted  into  the  intact  trunk  opposite  its  level,  below — that  is,  at  points  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  brought  into  contact  with  the  sound  nerve.  The 
object  sought  is  to  switch  the  interrupted  nerve-stream,  or  nerve-impulse, 
from  the  proximal  end  of  the  cut  nerve  into  the  neighboring  sound  nerve— 
thence  to  have  it  conveyed  along  this  used  nerve  down  to  the  point  where 


tlividcd  m 


the  distal  end  of  the  cut  nerve  is  sutured  to  the  utilized  ner\'e — and  thence 
returned  to  the  original  nerve  and  transmitted  along  the  distal  portion  of 
the  cut  nerve  to  its  final  distribution,  as  though  no  intemiplion  to  its  normal 
course  and  transmission  had  occurred.  An  illustration  would  be  a  divided 
median  nerve  and  an  intact  ulnar  nerve — where  the  upper  end  of  the  median 
nen*e  is  sutured  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ulnar — and  (he  lower  end  of  the 
median  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ulnar  (Figs,  it?  and  113,  C,  D).  The  object 
finally  sought  is  to  have  nerve-fibrils  grow  down  this  nerve  from  the  proximal 
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cut  end  to  the  distal  cut  end.  The  method  is  of  limited  application,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  finding  large  nerves  in  close  proximity — the  upper  ex- 
tremity being  about  the  only  locality  in  which  the  method  can  be  utilized 
(Figs.  114  and  115). 

Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Surgical  Anatomy— Incision. 
— Determined  by  the  individual  operation. 

Operation. — E-xpose,  isolate,  and  e.xcise  the  proximal  and  distal  ends 
of  the  severed  nerve,  supposing  It  to  be  a  sccondar>-  case.     Also    through 


eighl)orin<;  nerve  ujnm  which  the  grafting 

■  rncan>  of  curved  «-issors,  remove  a  limited 
piiriicm  111"  lis  shc^iili.  mi  ilit-  laicfMl  :ip|ioci  ol"  the  nerve,  at  the  sites  where 
the  upiKT  ami  I.hht  sovcri'il  ncTve  ends  arc  t..  ho  (iraftctl.  The  obliquely 
or  tranr-viTM-ly  ilivided  ends  of  the  invnlveil  ncrvi'  are  to  l»e  sutured  to  the 
denuded  lateral  a~|it'ct  of  ihc  inlarl  nerve,  almve  anti  belinv,  by  fine  chromic 
sutures  jift—ini;  thrnuijh  the  >lu'at!i  of  the  nerve  ends,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  throuijh  the  sheath  and  part  of  the  thickncw  of  the  intact  nene  at  the 
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bared  sites,  on  the  other  hand.  Having  completed  the  nerve-suturing,  if 
the  neighboring  parts  have  been  disarranged,  these  should  be  rearranged — 
by  buried  catgut  sutures,  if  necessary.  The  wound  is  then  closed  throughout. 
The  part  should  be  immobilized  in  a  position  of  relaxation  of  nerve-tension 
until  union  has  occurred — and  subsequently  treated  as  described  under 
neurorrhaphy. 

Comment. — ^The  intact  nerve  may  be  split  at  the  two  places  to  receive 
the  freshened  severed  ends.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  a  sen- 
sory nerve  be  grafted  to  a  motor  or  to  a  mixed  nerve — or  vice  versa. 


OPERATION   FOR    RELIEF   OF  NERVE   COMPRESSED   BY   BONY   OR 

FIBROUS  aCATRIOAL  TISSUE. 

Description. — Nerves  are  sometimes  involved  and  pressed  upon  in  the 
processes  of  repair  following  injury  of  bones  and  soft  parts,  or  in  the  processes 
of  disease,  and  eventually  become  so  firmly  compressed  as  to  have  their 
function  impaired — in  which  case  an  operation  to  free  them  for  pressure  is 
indicated. 

Position — ^Landmarks — Incision. — Dependent  upon  nerve  involved. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  op)eration  will  be  determined  by  the  position 
and  nature  of  the  compression.  Where  fibrous  cicatricial  tissue  surrounds 
the  nerve,  the  mass  is  to  be  exposed  by  dissection — the  nerve  is  to  be  isolated 
either  above  or  below  the  mass  and  is  to  be  followed  through  it  and  dissected 
out  from  it.  The  cause  of  compression,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  removed, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  recurrence.  Where  a  bony  callus  surrounds  the  nerve,  this 
is  to  be  reached  by  the  safest  route  through  the  muscular  planes — the  nerve 
being  similarly  isolated  above  and  below  the  mass — and  freed  through  it. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  chisel  away  as  much  of  the  callus  as  imprisons  the 
nerve — and  in  order  to  render  a  recurrence  of  compression  unlikely.  The 
wound  is  closed  as  usual. 

Comment. — Nerves  may  be  compressed  by  growing  tumors — their 
relief  being  determined  by  the  treatment  adopted  for  the  tumor. 


INTRANEURAL  INFILTRATION  FOR  REGIONAL  ANESTHESLA. 

Description. — The  injection  of  a  sterilized  anesthetic  solution  into  a 
ner\'e-trunk.  The  injection  may  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tion, or  above  the  site. 

Indications. — To  produce  anesthesia  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
ner\e,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  at  any  magnitude.  Especially  indicated 
in  those  portions  of  the  body  which  may  be  more  or  less  isolated, — and  in 
those  cases  in  which  general  anesthesia  is  contraindicated. 

Position — Landmarks — Incision. — Determined  by  the  special  opera- 
tion. 

Operation. — The  anesthetic  fluid  may  be  injected  at  the  site  of  operation 
or  above  it; — (a)  Where  the  Injection  is  made  into  the  Nerve  trunk  above 
the  site  of  Operation — the  anesthesia  being  produced  in  the  region  supplied 
by  the  nerve: — (Suppose  the  injection  be  made  into  the  sciatic  nerve,  for 
amputation  of  the  leg);  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  incision,  anesthetize  the 
skin  bv  intradermal  infiltration — and  the  connective  tissue  bv  subdermal 
(subcutaneous)  infiltration.     Expose  the  sciatic  nerve  above  the  bifurcation 
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into  internal  and  exlemal  popliteal  and  isolate  it  sufBciently  for  manipulation. 
Insert  the  needle  of  the  syringe  through  the  sheath  of  the  nen'e  and  into  and 
among  its  fibers — and  slowly  inject  the  anesthetizing  fluid  (the  amount 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  solution  and  size  of  the  nen'e)  until  the  entire 
extent  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  nen-e  has  been  in&ltrated  or  "blocked" 


If  this  sinj,'li-  irijcniun  ]w  confi.iiTfd  sudicicnt  to  last  throughout 
HI,  the  wniinti  m^iy  \k  ;ii  nmf  I'lci-fil — oiht-rwise  it  is  temporarily 
li  iiJLii/o.  Tin-  limli  i-  L'k'v.itfc!  .unl  exsanguinated  by  gravity.  A 
i-iriiii.r  i.-  aiii'licil  almvi'  ihi>  -in-  ill  which  the  nerve  was  infiltrated. 
L'w  minuli-s  uf  the  inlillniiiim.  ihi-  distal  regions  supplit.'d  by  the 
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nerve  will  be  completely  anesthetic,  and  any  operation  may  be  performed 
thereon,  as  long  as  the  constrictor  remains  in  situ,  (b)  Where  Infiltration 
is  made  into  Nerve-trunks  as  exposed  in  the  course  of  an  Operation: — Anes- 
thetize the  skin  by  intradermal  infiltration,  and  the  connective  tissue  by 
subdermal  infiltration.  As  each  nerve  is  exposed,  it  is  isolated,  taken  up, 
and  infiltrated  as  in  the  above  method.  Where  the  case  is  a  limb,  a  circular 
constrictor  is  used  as  above.  Where  the  region  is  such  an  one  as  is  involved 
in  the  radical  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  no  arrest  of  circulation  is  at- 
tempted. In  this  method  the  anesthesia  is  complete  not  only  at  the  site 
infiltrated,  but  in  the  regions  supplied  by  the  infiltrated  nerves — but  lasts  a 
shorter  time,  unless  the  infiltration  be  repeated,  than  where  a  constrictor 
can  be  applied. 

Nature  of  the  Anesthetic  Solutions. — These  have  been  of  various 
constitutions  and  percentages — there  being  no  recognized  standard  solution 
universally  employed  in  this  comparatively  new  field  of  surgery.     Sterilized 


Fig.  117.— Matas's  Apparatus  for  Paraneural  Infiltration  or  CEdematization  :— Air  for 
^^"*~essure  is  here  being  pumped  into  the  boUle  containing  the  anesthetic  solution.     (Modified  from 

^-^lutions  of  cocain,  of  eucain  B,  of  nirvanin,  of  Schleich's  solution,  and 
^^thers,  have  been  used.  Almost  any  suitable  syringe  may  be  used,  though 
^  special  instrument  is  more  appropriate.  Matas  (whose  writing  upon  local 
Anesthesia  this  article  largely  follows)  has  devised  a  special  form  of  injecting 
Apparatus  for  infiltration  in  the  paraneural  method  (Fig.  117). 

Comment. — If  the  site  of  operation  be  supplied  entirely  by  one  nerve, 

that  nerve  alone  need  be  infiltrated,  at  some  convenient  point  proximal  to 

the  site  of  intended  operation.     If  the  site  of  operation,  however,  be  supplied 

V)y  several  nerves,  each  has  to  be  separately  infiltrated; — for  example,  in  the 

operation  of  amputation  of  the  leg  described  above,  if  the  operation  is  to 

be  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is 

to  be  also  injected, — if  below  that  level,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  is  to  be 

injected  instead  of  the  anterior  crural — the  sciatic  being,  of  course,  infiltrated 

in  both  instances.     The  entire  upper  limb  can  be  anesthetized  by  infiltrating 

the  brachial  ple.xus  above  the  clavicle. 


PARANEURAL  INFILTRATION  FOR  REGIONAL  ANESTHESIA. 

Description. — The  injection  of  a  sterilized  anesthetic  solution  into  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  a  nerve-trunk. 
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Indications. — To  produce  anesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  infiltration  and 
as  far  beyond  as  the  solution  is  diffused. 

Position — ^Landmarks. — Determined  by  the  special  operation. 

Operation. — Without  making  any  incision  for  the  exposure  of  the  nerve, 
the  anesthetic  solution  is  injected  first  intradermally,  to  deaden  the  site 
superficially,  and  then  into  the  tissues  immediately  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  nerve,  and  as  near  to  the  nerve  as  possible.  This  infiltration  of  ther 
tissues  alongside  of  the  nerve  is  done  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  oP 
the  nerve  and  its  relation — and  is  meant  to  "envelope  the  ner\'e  in  an  anes- 
thetic atmosphere."  In  the  case  of  dealing  with  an  extremity,  a  few  minuter- 
after  the  infiltration  the  part  is  elevated,  exsanguinated  by  gravity,  and 
circular  constrictor  applied  above  the  region  of  infiltration — subsequentl] 


Fij^.   iiS.— Paranki-rai.    I.vkii.tration    in    tiik    Ci^rRSK    ok    thk    Radial    Nkrvk.     (Modified 

from  Mat  as.) 


to  which  the  parts  below  the  infiltration  will  be  anesthetized  by  the  diffusion 
of  the  anesthetic  solution  (Fig.  1 18).  In  other  localities  no  attempt  to  control 
the  circulation  is  made.  The  anesthetic  solutions  and  the  special  syringe 
for  injection  are  mentioned  under  Intraneural  Infiltration. 

Comment. —This  metluxi  is  more  ap])licable  to  smaller  extremities  and 
])arts— while  the  intraneural  method  t(^  the  larger.  The  paraneural  infiltra- 
tion for  regional  anesthesia  differs  from  local  infiltration  for  regional  anes- 
thesia (which  may  he  represented  by  the  common  use  of  c(Kain  hypodermatic- 
ally)  in  that  in  the  latter  no  attempt  is  made  to  infiltrate  along  the  anatomical 
course  of  the  nerves,  but  the  injection  is  made  almost  at  random  into  the 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  GASSERIAN  GANGLION  OF  TRIFACIAL 

NERVE. 

Description  and  Relations. — (a)  Both  sensory  and  motor  root  of  the 
trifacial  pass  downward  and  forward  through  an  aperture  in  dura  mater, 
which  lies  under  cover  of  tentorium  cerebelli  and  a  little  to  outer  side  of  apex 
of  petrous  portion  of  temporal  bone,  to  enter  MeckePs  space,  between  the 
supporting  and  periosteal  layers  of  dura  mater,  in  which  space  the  sensory 
portion  enlarges  into  the  gasserian  ganglion,  (b)  The  gasserian  ganglion,  of 
somewhat  semilunar  form,  with  convexity  forward,  rests  in  depression  upon 
upper  surface  of  petrous  portion  of  temjwral  bone,  near  its  apex — and  also  to  a 
sUght  extent  upon  cartilage  which  occupies  foramen  lacerum  medium.  Its 
upper  surface  is  firmly  attached  to  dura  mater  (roof  of  MeckePs  space) — its 
lower  surface,  less  firmly  (to  floor  of  Meckel *s  space).  Its  inner  part  lies 
near  p>ostcrior  extremity  of  cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery. 
The  motor  root  and  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  lie  beneath  the  ganglion. 
From  its  convex  antero-extemal  border  are  given  off  the  following  main 
dinsions; — Ophthalmic,  passing  out  through  sphenoidal  fissure;  Superior 
Maxillar\',  passing  through  foramen  rotundum;  Inferior  Maxillary,  passing 
through  foramen  ovale  and  being  joined  immediately  after  its  exit  by  the 
motor  root,  which  also  passes  through  foramen  ovale  separately. 


INTRACRANIAL  EXPOSURE  OF  GASSERIAN  GANGLION  AND  THREE 

DIVISIONS  OF  FIFTH  NERVE. 

HARTLEV-KRAUSE  OPERATION. 

Description. — Osteoplastic  resection  of  temporal  region  with  temporary 
turning  down  of  flap  of  bone  and  soft  parts  and  separation  of  dura  mater 
from  middle  fossa  of  skull — the  ganglion  and  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve 
being  exposed  without  opening  dura. 
Preparation. — Head  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  on  back;  head  to  one  side  and  supported  by  firm 
pillow.  Surgeon  at  side  of  head,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  patient.  Assist- 
ant opposite. 

Landmarks. — External  angular  process  of  frontal;  tragus  of  ear;  supra- 
temporal  ridge. 

Incision. — A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  made  over  the  temporal 
region,  its  anterior  extremity  being  near  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  hone,  its  posterior  extremity  near  the  tragus  of  the  ear,  and  the  highest 
part  of  the  curve  reaching  the  supratemporal  ridge  (Fig.  119). 

Operation. — (i)  The  above  incision  passes  through  all  the  soft  tissues 
and  periosteum  directly  to  the  bone,  along  the  entire  line.     (2)  With  periosteal 
elevator,  the  soft  parts  of  the  flap  are  freed  from  the  bone  to  a  slight  extent 
only,  around  the  entire  incision  line — the  freeing  at  the  two  ends  of  the  base- 
line being  a  little  more  extensive.     Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  the 
flap  remains  adherent  to  the  underlying  bone.     (3)  With  a  trephine  of  about 
1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  diameter,  two  discs  of  bone  are  removed,  the  anterior  with 
Its  center  over  the  tip  of  the  sphenoid  wing,  the  posterior  having  its  center 
over  a  point  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  vertically  above  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
rrom  these  trephine-openings  the  dura  is  separated  as  far  as  possible,  both 
along  the  straight  basal  line  connecting  the  two  openings,  and  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  convex  bone-section  is  to  be  made.     (4)  A  section  of  bone  similar 
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in  shape  to  the  skin  incision,  but  smaller  in  size,  is  now  made.  This  section 
is  made  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid — the  basal  attachment  being  somewhat  narrower  than  the  greatest 
transverse  measurement  of  the  convex  portion.  This  bone-section  was 
formerly  made  by  a  special  chisel  cutting  a  triangular  groove — but  is  now 
made  by  a  motor  or  other  saw — the  section  beginning  at  one  trephine-openinc 


ill  till-  dlhiT.  care  liciHK  taken  to  (In  mi  damage  to  the  dura.  (5) 
Ill-ill;;  iliii>  lui  ihriiu;;h  i-vc-ryulicrc  i'\ceiil  acrtR^s  its  basjil  line, 
iii>trumi>iil  (-uch  a-  an  iisic.i\iinif  or  clcv^Hiir)  is  inserted  into  the 
s  KriMifst  coiivc.vity,  rc-;(inL:  a;;,iiii-i  ihc  ]iLini-t;il  hone  as  a  fulcrum 
h  a  sharp,  ^uddt■n  niovemcin,  ihis  ik])  ul  ^kin,  muscle,  periosteum. 
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and  bone  is  prized  outward  and  downward,  generally  snapping  directly  and 
evenly  across  the  basal  line  just  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  remaining 
hinged  by  the  soft  parts — and  exposing  an  area  of  brain  (covered  by  dura 
mater)  of  about  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches)  In  diameter  (Fig.  120).  (6)  If 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  found  injured,  it  is  tied  as  near  the  foramen 
spinosum  as  possible.     (7)  The  dura  mater  and  temporosphenoidal  lobe  of 


isiiHi  iKissiiiK  IhtiHIKh  flihelmiclal  fis'^iin.-;  nei-<nul.l1ir<>UKh  i< 
I  in.ilc;  H.  Middle  meniniceil  ancr>'  imssiiiK  l1in>UKli  '"rai 
klnum  I>.  INMiliiin  <if  tumtiuin  nnitlil.    Tliulhinl  iirrvv  I 


the  brain  are  now  separated  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  is  done 
in  the  direction  toward  the  ajjex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  lcm|>oral  bone. 
and  i--  accomplished  by  the  finders  or  a  iiietf  of  j;auze,  or  by  a  cun-ed,  blunt 
elevator.  Sometimes  the  dura  is  consideral)ly  lorn,  and  sometimes  the 
artery  is  mm  whether  the  dura  is  or  not,  re(|iurinR  temporary  packing  of 
the  bony  groove  to  control  the  hemorrhage,  where  ligature  is  impossible. 
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Injured  dura  should  be  sutured  wherever  possible.  (8)  The  three  divisions 
of  the  nerve  are  now  seen  and  are  traced  back  from  their  foramina.  The 
positions  of  the  carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus  are  located  as  nearly  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them.  (9)  Isolate  and  cut  the  first, 
second,  and  third  divisions  close  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  foramen  rotundum, 
and  foramen  ovale,  respectively.  Secure  the  proximal  ends  of  the  severed 
nerves  with  forceps  or  silk,  and,  practising  traction  upon  them,  trace  them 
back  to  the  gasserian  ganglion — after  incising  the  dura  mater  over  them. 
Then,  raising  the  ganglion  from  its  bed,  sever  its  connections  with  the  brain 
close  to  the  dura  mater,  and,  if  possible,  without  including  or  injuring  the 
motor  root.  (10)  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  dura  and  cerebral  convolu- 
tions are  allowed  to  fall  into  place — the  flap  of  bone  and  soft  parts  is  turned 
up — and  sutures  applied  to  skin  and  muscles. 

Comment. — (1)  The  width  of  the  basal  line  of  bone  may  be  decreased 
by  rongeur  forceps,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  of  a  clean,  transverse 
breakage — or  a  Gigli  saw  may  be  conducted  under  the  bone  at  its  base  and 
made  partly  to  divide  it.  (2)  In  the  use  of  either  chisel  or  saw,  the  inner 
tablet  of  the  skull  may  be  left  uncut  in  two  or  three  places,  over  a  limited 
extent,  so  that  when  the  flap  is  broken  back,  these  parts  of  the  vitreous  are 
loft  as  shelves  for  the  flap  to  rest  upon  when  turned  back  into  place.  (3) 
Bleeding  may  be  so  great  as  compel  one  to  pack  and  finish  the  operation  in 
two  stages.  (4)  The  advisability  of  removing  the  first  division  is  doubtful, 
because  of  the  trophic  changes  which  follow  in  the  eye.  The  first  division 
is  never  involved  alone.  (5)  The  motor  root  should  always  be  left  undisturbed, 
if  possible — to  avoid  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It  is  more  apt 
to  be  injured  if  the  dura  be  opened  over  the  ganglion  and  the  sensory  root 
be  cut  between  the  ganglion  and  the  pons.  When  possible  it  is  best  to  cut 
the  second  and  third  dinsions  close  to  the  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen 
ovale  respectively — dissect  them  back  to  the  ganglion,  and  remove  the  parts 
of  the  ganglion  corresponding  to  these  divisions,  leaving  untouched  the  first 
division,  with  its  corresponding  ganglion  and  the  motor  root.  (6)  If  the 
first  division  be  removed,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ganglion,  especial 
care  is  needed  not  to  harm  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  nerves  to  the  eye — 
to  aid  in  avoiding  which,  the  second  and  third  divisions  should  be  removed 
first  to  give  more  room.  If  the  first  division  be  accidentally  severed,  leave 
the  lacerated  end  as  near  the  remains  of  the  ganglion  as  possible.  (7)  If 
much  oozing  follows  packing,  wick  or  gauze  drainage  is  indicated  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  (8)  The  chief  dangers  of  the  operations  are — 
injur\'  to  internal  carotid  and  cavernous  sinus;  laceration  of  brain;  injur)' 
to  nerves  of  eye  (third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  division);  hemorrhage  from 
middle  meningeal  artery.  (9)  In  Horsley's  method  of  intracranial  exposure 
of  the  gasserian  ganglion  a  large  soft  flap  is  turned  down  from  the  temporal 
region,  the  underlying  bone  is  removed  by  trephine  and  bone  forceps  (not 
to  be  returned),  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  exposed,  the  dura  incised,  the 
ganglion  exposed,  and  the  root  cut  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  ganglion. 


EXTRACRANIAL  EXPOSURE  OF  GASSERLAN  GANGLION  AND  THREE 

DIVISIONS  OF  FIFTH  NERVE. 

ROSES  METHOD. 

Description. — The  ganglion  is  approached  through  the  pterygomaxillary 
fossa,  the  zygoma  being  temporarily  and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  inferior 
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maxilla  permanentiy  resected,  and  the  trephine  applied  to  include  the  anterior 
and  outer  portion  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Preparation. — Head  shaved;  eyelids  stitched  together  with  horsehair  or 
other  sutures. 

Position. — As  in  preceding  operation. 

Landmarks. — Outer  canthus  of  eye;  zygomatic  arch;  meatus  auditorius 
extern  us;  angle  and  horizontal  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 

Incision. — Begins  near  outer  canthus  of  eye,  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch) 
below  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal — passes  backward  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma  to  its  posterior  extremity — thence  downward 
just  in  front  of  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw — thence  forward  along  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  facial  vessels. 

Operation. — (1)  Reflection  of  the  Skin  Flap; — Incise  through  skin  and 
fascia  only,  along  the  above  line.  Raise  this  semicircular  skin  flap  without 
harming  the  facial  nerve  or  Stenson*s  duct.  (2)  Exposure  of  the  Pterygoid 
Space; — Incise  down  through  the  periosteum  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
zygoma,  and  detach  the  periosteum.  Drill  (for  later  wiring  of  the  bones) 
two  holes  through  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar,  and  two  through  the 
root  of  the  zygoma.  Divide  the  bone  (downward  and  forward)  between  the 
two  anterior  holes — and  also  between  the  two  posterior  holes.  Displace  the 
zygoma  downward  and  backward,  bringing  the  masseter  with  it  (dividing 
the  necessary  muscle-fibers).  The  coronoid  process  is  exposed  and  cut 
obliquely  downward  and  forward,  as  low  as  possible,  then  turned  upward, 
and,  together  with  tendon,  cut  away  (there  being  no  object  in  retaining  it, 
as  it  would  waste  with  the  other  muscles  of  mastication  supplied  by  the 
motor  fibers  of  the  third  division).  (3)  Exposure  of  the  Foramen  Ovale; — 
Expose  the  internal  pterygoid  by  removing  the  overlying  fat  and  connective 
tissue.  The  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  is  generally  found  upon  the 
muscle,  is  divided  between  two  ligatures.  The  inferior  dental  and  lingual 
gustatory  nerves  are  sought  at  the  lower  border  of  the  external  pterygoid, 
cut,  and  their  proximal  ends  tied  with  silk,  to  serve  as  guides.  Ex|X)se  the 
foramen  ovale  on  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  by 
partly  cutting  away  and  partly  retracting  away  (by  scraping)  the  external 
pter>'goid — thus  exposing  both  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  external 
pter>'goid  plate.  The  foramen  ovale  is  sought  by  following  up  the  silk  liga- 
ture, drawing  the  nerv'es  of  the  third  division  taut,  and  also  by  the  finger 
feeling  in  its  known  position,  a  little  behind  and  external  to  the  external 
pterygoid  plate,  remembering  that  just  to  the  inner  side  and  behind  the 
foramen  ovale  lie  the  eustachian  tube  and  the  middle  meningeal  arter\'  about 
to  enter  the  foramen  ovale.  Bleeding  is  apt  to  be  considerable  here,  espe- 
cially from  the  veins  of  the  pter\'goid  plexus  and  from  veins  passing  through 
the  foramen  ovale  between  the  pterygoid  plexus  and  the  cavernous  sinus. 
This  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  gauze  packing.  (4)  Opening  the  Base 
of  the  Skull; — \  small,  long-handled  trephine  is  placed  just  in  front  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen  ovale,  so  that  the  margin  of  the  foramen  is 
included  in  the  disc  of  the  bone  to  be  removed.  (5)  Division  of  Nerve- 
trunks  and  Partial  Removal  of  the  Ganglion; — The  trephine-opening  having 
been  cleared  and  suflSciently  enlarged  by  chisel  or  forceps,  the  surgeon  follows, 
by  means  of  the  silk  ligature,  the  third  division  up  to  the  ganglion,  which  is 
loosened  from  its  bed  and  the  second  and  third  divisions  freely  resected — 
the  first  being  left  undisturbed.  (6)  Closure  of  the  Wound; — The  wound 
ha\nng  been  irrigated  with  i  :  4000  bichlorid,  dried  and  dusted  with  iodoform, 
the  previously  drilled  zygoma  is  wired,  the  temporal  fascia  sutured  to  the 
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cut  margin  of  the  fascia  over  the  zygoma,  and  the  wound  closed  without 
drainage.    The  eyelid  stitches  are  removed  in  three  or  four  days. 

Comment. — (i)  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  two  stages,  (a) 
The  coronoid  process  may  be  drilled  (for  wiring)  before  cutting.  (3)  The 
extracranial  method  of  exposing  the  ganghon  is  preferable. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SUPRAORBITAL  BRANCH  OF  FRONTAL 

NERVE, 

Description. — Passes  forward  from  bifurcation  of  frontal  nerve  and 
leaves  orbit  through  supraorbital  notch  (or  foramen) — and,  giving  off  palpebral 
branches,  ascends  vertically  upward  close  to  bone,  beneath  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum and  occipitofrontalis  to  forehead,  where  it  divides  into  cutaneous 
and  p)ericranial  branches.     The  supraorbital  vessels  lie  on  its  outer  side. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SUPRAORBITAL  BRANCH  OF  FRONTAL  AT 

SUPRAORBITAL  FORAMEN. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  slightly  elevated.  Surgeon  on  side  of 
operation,  or  above  head. 

Landmarks. — Supraorbital  notch  (or  foramen) — which,  if  not  easily 
felt,  lies  at  junction  of  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  supraorbital  margin. 

Incision. — Transverse,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  length,  along  supra- 
orbital margin,  with  center  over  position  of  supraorbital  notch  (or  foramen) 
— the  eyebrow  having  been  previously  shaved. 

Operation. — Having  steadied  the  brow  by  the  first  finger  of  left  hand 
(which  also  draws  up  the  soft  parts  so  as  to  hide  subsequent  scar)  and  de- 
pressed lid  with  left  thumb,  carry  the  above  incision  through  skin,  fascia, 
and  orbicularis  palpebrarum — when  the  nerve  will  be  found  upon  the  peri- 
osteum, accompanied  by  its  vessels. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  BRANCH  OF  TRI- 
FACIAL AND  MECKEL'S  GANGLION. 

Description. — Arises  from  center  of  gasserian  ganglion — runs  forward 
through  foramen  rotund um — traverses  upper  part  of  sphenomaxillar}^  fossa 
— enters  orbit  through  sphenomaxillary  fissure — thence  courses  fon^^ard  along 
infraorbital  groove,  accompanied  by  infraorbital  artery,  to  infraorbital  canal 
— along  which  it  passes  to  emerge  upon  face  through  infraorbital  foramen, 
as  the  infraorbital  nerve,  terminating  beneath  levator  labii  superioris  muscle 
in  a  leash  of  branches.  The  distance  of  infraorbital  foramen  from  foramen 
rotundum  is  about  5  cm.  (2  inches). 

Sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  Ganglion.— Placed  deeply  in  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  beneath  superior  ma.xillary  nerve,  near  sphenopalatine 
foramen.  Its  relations  are: — Superiorly,  superior  maxillar}'  nerve;  Poste- 
riorly, sphenoid  bone  and  vidian  canal;  Externally,  internal  maxillary  artery 
and  external  pterygoid  muscle;  Internally,  vertical  plate  of  palate  and  spheno- 
palatine foramen. 

Comment. — The  posterior  superior  dental  is  given  off  from  the  superior 
maxillary  just  before  the  nerve  enters  the  infraorbital  canal — the  middle 
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superior  dental,  at  the  back  part  of  the  canal — and  the  anterior  superior 
dental  just  before  its  exit  upon  the  face.  To  insure,  therefore,  the  removal 
of  the  origin  of  the  posterior  superior  dental  nerve,  the  trunk  has  to  be  removed 
as  far  back  as  Meckel's  ganglion. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE  AND  MECKEL'S 

GANGLION  BY  THE  ANTRAL  ROUTE, 

CARNOCHAN'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  superior  maxillary  nerve  is  removed  from  the  infra- 
orbital foramen  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  together  with  MeckePs  ganglion — 
by  following  the  course  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  removing  parts  of  the 
anterior  wall,  roof,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  of  High  more. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  elevated  and  turned  slightly  to  one  side. 
Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — Infraorbital  foramen  (which  is  about  8  mm. — J  inch — 
below  the  infraorbital  margin,  and  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  supraorbital 
foramen  to  a  point  between  the  two  bicuspids  of  both  jaws). 

Incision. — V-shaped  (two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side 
being  about  2.5  cm. — i  inch — long),  placed  with  its  center  over  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  its  two  limbs  upward. 

Operation. — (1)  This  incision  is  carried  to  the  bone.  The  flap  is  then 
turned  up  over  the  closed  eye  and  its  apex  stitched  to  the  forehead,  (a) 
The  infraorbital  nerve  is  isolated  at  the  foramen,  cut  as  long  as  possible, 
and  tied  with  silk — to  serve  as  a  guide  and  means  of  traction.  (3)  A  trephine 
of  about  1.3  to  2  cm.  (J  to  f  inch)  in  diameter,  or  a  chisel,  is  now  applied  to 
the  cleared  bone,  and  a  portion  of  bone  removed  including  the  foramen  in  its 
upper  half — and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  is  incised.  (4)  The 
upper  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  similarly  removed  over 
an  area  of  about  6  mm.  (\  inch),  either  by  trephine  or  chisel.  (5)  The  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  roof  of  the  antrum  is  now  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  infraorbital  canal,  followed  by  breaking  away  the  bony  floor  of  the 
canal,  which  may  be  done  by  chisel  or  stout  scissors,  while  practising  traction 
upon  the  nerve  as  a  guide.  (6)  By  this  means,  and  by  the  use  of  long  slender 
scissors  and  dissecting  forceps,  the  nerve  is  freed  back  across  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  to  the  foramen   rotundum,   until  it   hangs  freely  exposed. 

(7)  Effort  should  be  made  to  recognize  Meckel's  ganglion  at  this  stage,  locating 
it  as  definitely  as  possible.  Considerable  bleeding  may  be  expected  at  this 
f)eriod  of  the  operation — hemorrhage  being  controlled  chiefly  by  pressure. 
.Artificial  illumination  should  be  used.  The  ner\'e,  while  slight  traction  is 
being  appHed,  should  be  divided  at  the  foramen  rotundum  and  from  its 
sphenopalatine  branches.     The   nerve  and   ganglion   are   then   withdrawn. 

(8)  The  soft  parts  are  now  sutured — and,  if  much  (X)zing  occur,  temporary 
drainage  is  to  be  provided  for  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  or  tem- 
p>orar\'  packing  may  be  necessar\',  with  subsequent  suturing  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wound. 

Comment. — (1)  A  T-shaped  incision  may  be  used — the  horizontal 
portion  being  placed  under  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  vertical 
portion  running  down  on  the  cheek  to  near  the  mouth.  Or  a  r  -shaped 
incision  may  be  used — the  horizontal  portion  along  the  orbit,  and  the  vertical 
portion  in  the  nasolabial  groove.  Probably  the  best  incision  is  a  long  trans- 
verse one  below  the  orbital  margin,  with  strong  retraction.  (2)  When 
II 
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MeckePs  ganglion  is  removed,  the  vidian  nerve  is  paralyzed  and  therefore 
the  motor  branches  to  the  palate  muscles. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE  AND  MECKEL'S 

GANGLION  BY  THE  ORBITAL  ROUTE. 

Description. — After  subperiosteally  displacing  the  contents  of  the  orbit 
from  the  infraorbital  canal  and  removing  the  roof  of  the  canal,  the  nerve 
is  followed  back  to  and  beyond  Meckel's  ganglion  and  cut  at  the  foramen 
rotundum. 

Position. — As  in  the  above  operation. 

Landmarks. — Infraorbital  margin  and  infraorbital  foramen. 

Incision. — Curved  incision  along  lower  margin  of  orbit  over  infraorbital 
foramen — extending  from  near  internal  angular  j)rocess  to  external  angular 
process  of  frontal. 

Operation. — Carry  the  incision  to  the  bone  throughout.  Isolate  the 
nerve — cut  as  long  as  possible — and  attach  a  stout  piece  of  silk  to  the  proximal 
end  as  a  guide  and  means  of  traction.  The  bone  between  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  infraorbital  margin  is  removed  by  trephine  or  chisel,  exposing 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  infraorbital  canal.  The  periosteum  of  the  floor 
of  the  orbit  is  raised  along  the  orbital  margin  with  a  periosteal  elevator — 
a  spatula  or  retractor  is  placed  beneath  this  and  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  are 
held  out  of  the  way.  The  roof  of  the  canal  is  next  broken  down  with  a  fine 
chisel,  or  other  instrument — bleeding  being  controlled  by  pressure — and  the 
nerve  lifted  out  of  its  bed  by  traction  on  the  ligature — and  is  then  traced 
back  with  delicate  instruments  to  the  foramen  rotundum  and  removed, 
together  with  Meckel's  ganglion  and  its  terminal  filaments.  The  orbital 
contents  are  then  allowed  to  fall  back  into  place  and  the  skin  incision  sutured. 

Comment. — It  is  exceedingly  difTicult,  and  probably  impossible*  actually 
to  leach  the  ganglion  by  this  method,  especially  without  wounding  the  eye- 
structures.  It  is  also  diflicult  to  make  the  section  far  enough  back  to  include 
all  the  dental  nerves. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE  AND  MECKEL'S 
GANGLION  BY  THE  PTERYGOMAXILLARY  ROUTE. 

BKArX-I.OKSSKN  OPKKATION. 

Description. — The  nerve  and  ganglion  are  reached  in  the  pter)*go- 
maxillary  fossa  by  temporarily  resecting  the  zygoma,  turning  it  and  the 
masscter  must  Ic  downward,  firmly  retracting  the  temporal  muscle  backward, 
and  following  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  into  the 
pterygomaxillary  fossa. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  on  one  side  and  elevated;  surgeon  to 
right  for  both  sides. 

Landmarks.- -Kxtcrnal  angular  process  of  frontal;  zygoma;  p<isterior 
border  of  ascending  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 

Incision.  -  Begins  at  external  angular  process  of  frontal,  passes  downward 
and  backward  along  upper  border  of  zygoma  to  tragus  of  ear,  thence  down- 
ward in  front  of  ear  along  posterior  margin  of  inferior  maxilla  to  angle  of 
lower  jaw. 

Operation. — (i)  This  incision  (the  region  having  been  shaved)  passes 
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only  through  skin  and  superficial  fascia — and  the  flap  of  integumentary 
tissues  thus  raised  by  dissection  is  turned  forward  and  temporarily  attached 
to  the  nose  by  suture,  (a)  An  incision  is  made  along  the  zygoma,  passing 
to  the  bone,  which  is  then  exposed  subperiosteally.  Two  holes  are  drilled 
(for  wiring  the  bone  later)  through  the  malar  bone  on  a  line  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  border,  and  two  through  the  zygoma 
near  its  root.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  then  sawed  through  between  the  two 
anterior  drill-holes  and  between  the  two  posterior  drill-holes,  directing  the 
saw  from  without  inward  at  the  two  ends  (forming  a  beveled  shelf  for  the 
arch  to  rest  upon  when  replaced).  The  temporal  fascia  has  been  freed 
along  its  upp)er  border  in  exposing  the  arch — and  now  the  entire  arch  is 
turned  down,  with  its  attached  masseter,  cutting  whatever  fibers  of  that 
muscle  are  still  holding  the  arch  in  place.  (3)  At  this  stage  the  mouth  is 
opened  with  a  gag  and  the  lower  jaw  depressed,  to  carry  downward  and 
backward  the  coronoid  process,  with  its  temporal  attachment — at  the  same 
time  drawing  backward  with  retractors  the  temporal  muscle  and  tendon 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal  fossa.  If  this  do  not  give  sufficient 
exposure,  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  and  tendon  is  divided  transversely. 
(4)  The  pterygomaxillary  fissure  is  thereby  exposed — and  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery  and  vein  are  seen  entering  and  leaving  the  pterygomaxillary 
fossa  through  this  fissure  and  are  both  ligated.  The  superior  maxillary 
ner>'e  is  found  leaving  the  foramen  rotundum  and  is  brought  forward  by 
means  of  a  nerve-hook.  The  nerve  and  MeckePs  ganglion  can  be  more 
thoroughly  exposed,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  by  chiseling  away  the 
spur  of  bone  at  the  base  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  projecting  outward 
and  forward  across  the  pterygomaxillary  fissure  and  partially  blocking  the 
entrance  to  the  pterygomaxillary  fossa — and  then  both  nerve  and  ganglion 
can  be  hooked  forward.  (5)  In  concluding  the  operation,  the  temporarily 
removed  zygomatic  arch  is  wired  at  both  ends  where  previously  drilled.  If 
the  temporal  muscle  have  been  partly  severed,  this  is  sutured.  The  temporal 
fascia  is  sutured  to  the  cut  margin  of  fascia  over  the  zygoma.  The  skin 
incision  is  closed  as  usual. 

Comment. — (1)  If  the  infraorbital  nerve  be  exposed  at  its  emergence 
upon  the  face  from  the  infraorbital  foramen  and  be  severed,  then  by  traction 
upon  the  nen'e  hooked  up  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  the  entire  length 
of  the  infraorbital  nerve  mav  be  drawn  out  of  the  canal  backward  and  all  its 
dental  branches  torn  across  in  their  bony  canals.  (2)  This  operation  is 
similar,  in  principle,  to  Rose's  method  of  exposing  the  gasserian  ganglion — 
and  the  chief  indication  for  its  use  is  where  it  is  found  desirable  to  expose 
the  inferior  maxillary  at  the  foramen  ovale,  as  well  as  the  superior  maxillar\', 
with  Meckel's  ganglion,  at  the  foramen  rotundum.  To  expose  the  superior 
maxillar\'  and  Meckel's  ganglion  alone,  the  antral  or  the  orbital  route  would 
be  preferable; — and  to  exi)ose  all  three  roots,  or  the  second  and  third,  the 
Hartley- Krause  or  the  Rose  operation,  especially  the  former,  would  be  better. 


EXPOSURE  OF  INFRAORBITAL  NERVE  AT  INFRAORBITAL 

FORAMEN. 

Position. — Patient's  head  slightly  elevated.     Surgeon  to  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — Infraorbital  foramen — which,  if  not  palpable,  lies  about  8 
mm.  (§  inch)  below  infraorbital  margin,  and  on  line  from  supraorbital  foramen 
to  a  point  between  the  two  bicuspids  in  both  jaws. 
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Incision. — About  2  cm.  (}  inch)  in  length,  over  the  infraorbital  foramen, 
parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Operation. — Skin,  fat,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  are  incised.  The 
levator  labii  superioris  is  exposed  and  also  incised.  The  nerve  is  found  at 
its  emergence  from  the  foramen. 

Comment. — The  infraorbital  nerve  may  be  exposed  through  the  mouth, 
without  scarring.  Having  made  the  gingivolabial  fold  tense,  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum  along  the  line  of  reflec- 
tion from  the  upper  lip  to  the  superior  maxilla.  The  soft  parts  are  then 
dissected  away  from  the  bone  along  the  canine  fossa,  subperiosteally,  and 
firmly  retracted  upward — until  the  infraorbital  foramen  is  reached. 

Note. — For  the  Anatomy  of  the  Infraorbital,  see  the  Superior  Maxilkry 
nerve. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  BRANCH  OF  TRI- 
FACIAL  AND  THE  OTIC  AND  SUBMAXILLARY  GANGLIA. 

Description  of  Inferior  Maxillary. — Formed  of  two  roots — a  large 
sensory  root  from  the  inferior  angle  of  gasserian  gang  ion — and  a  small 
motor  root  which  passes  under  the  ganglion  and  unites  with  the  sensory  root 
just  after  it  has  passed  through  the  foramen  ovale — both  roots  passing  through 
the  foramen  separately.  The  nerve  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  divi- 
sions 3  to  4  mm.  (J  inch,  about)  beneath  the  base  of  skull  and  under  cover 
of  the  external  pterygoid — the  former  receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  motor 
root  and  the  latter  the  greater  part  of  the  sensory  root. 

Ganglia. — (1)  Otic  (Arnold's)  Ganglion; — situated  immediately  beneath 
foramen  ovale,  having  inferior  maxillar\'  nerve  on  its  outer  side,  the  eustachian 
tube  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  middle  meningeal  artery  on  its  posterior  side. 
(2)  Submaxillary  (langlion; — i)laced  between  mylohyoid  and  hyoglossus 
muscles,  above  deej)  portion  of  submaxillary  gland,  and  at  outer  side  of 
Wharton's  duct. 

Note. — Foramen  ovale  lies  on  a  line  connecting  the  eminentia  articularis, 
at  root  of  zygoma,  of  one  side,  with  that  of  the  other,  and  about  3  cm.  (ij 
inches)  from  the  eminentia — and  is  directly  posterior  and  a  little  external 
to  the  external  pterygoid  plate.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the 
foramen  spinosum  just  behind  the  foramen  ovale.  (3)  The  internal  maxillary 
artery,  in  its  second  part,  runs  forward  and  ui)ward  on  outer  surface  of  external 
pter>'goid  muscle.  (4)  The  pterygoid  j)lexus  of  veins  lies  on  the  external 
l)ter\'goid  muscle. 


EXPOSURE  OF  INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE  AT  FORAMEN  OVALE 
—OR  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  NERVE  AT  FORAMEN  ROTUNDUH. 

MIXTKRS  or  P.  RAT  ION. 

Description. — Mixter's  operation  consists  in  a  temporar\'  e.xcision  and 
downward  dis|)huement  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  with  the  attached  masseter 
— followed  by  a  backward  displacement  of  the  temporal  muscle,  to  reach 
the  suj)erior  maxillary  nerve  and  foramen  rotundum — and  a  forward  dis- 
j)lacement  of  the  muscle  to  reach  the  inferior  maxillary  and  foramen  ovale. 
The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  may  he  exposed  at  its  origin  by  any  of  the  opera- 
tions exposing  the  gasserian  ganglion,  either  intracranially  or  extracranially. 
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Position. — Patient  on  back ;  head  elevated  and  turned  to  one  side.  Surgeon 
on  side  of  operation,  or  to.  right  for  both  operations. 
Landmarks. — Zygoma;  temporal  ridge. 

Incision. — Curved,  with  convexity  upward — beginning  about  1.3  cm. 
a  inch)  below  malar  portion  of  zygomatic  arch  and  passing  upward  along 
pK>sterior  margin  of  malar  bone  and  external  angular  process  of  frontal  bone, 
to  commencement  of  temporal  ridge — thence  follows  lower  temporal  ridge 
to  opposite  anterior  margin  of  ear — and  then  curves  downward  to  pass  in 
front  of  ear  and  ends  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  root  of  zygoma. 

Operation. — The  above  incision  is  made  through  the  shaved  skin  and 
through  the  fascia — and  this  flap  is  turned  downward,  guarding  Steno's  duct. 
The  temporal  artery  is  ligated,  unless  it  can  be  displaced  backward.     The 
zygomatic  arch  is  exposed  subperiosteally  and  sawed  through  in  front  and 
behind,  beveling  from  without  inward — and  guarding  against  opening  the 
inferior  maxillary  articulation  behind.     The  zygoma,  attached  masseter,  and 
fatty  connective  tissue  are  now  well  retracted  downward.     The  temporal 
muscle  and  its  attachment  to  the  coronoid  process  become  theieby  well  exposed 
— ^and  are  manipulated  in  accordance  with  the  structure   sought: — (a)  To 
ExpKyse  the  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  and  the  Foramen   Rotundum: — The 
temporal  muscle  and  tendon  are  firmly  retracted  posteriorly,  by  a   broad, 
smooth  retractor,  aided  by  an  assistant's  depressing  the  jaw — the  surgeon 
t>eing  guided  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
spur  of  bone  projecting  forward  and  outward  from  the  base  of  the  external 
pter\^goid  plate.      This  spur  is  chiseled  away  to  better  expose  the  foramen 
Totundum,  if  necessary — the  chiseling  being  done  in  a  forward  and  slightly 
inward  direction,  to  avoid  going  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.     Having 
xemoved  this  spur,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  is  to  be  found  crossing  the 
pter}'gomaxillar\'  fossa  from  the  foramen  rotundum  to  the  infraorbital  foramen, 
A\*ith  Meckel's  ganglion  beneath  it,  and  near  the  sphenopalatine  foramen, 
(b)   To  Expose  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  and   Foramen  Ovale: — The 
temporal   muscle  and  tendon  are  now   firmly   retracted   forward   (the  jaw 
being  now  closed  to  carry  the  coronoid  process  forward) — the  surgeon  being 
guided  to  the  foramen  ovale  by  its  position  just  posterior  and  external  to  the 
base  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  cm.  (i^  inches) 
internal  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior  attachment  of  the  zygoma 
and  slightly  posterior  to  this  line  drawn  directly  inward.     On  the  way  inward 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  met  on  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and 
ligated.     The  pterygoid  plexus  of  veins  also  lies  upon  this  muscle.     The 
external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  can  generally  be  displaced  by  retrac- 
tion  without   necessitating   their   incision.     The    foramen   ovale   is   usually 
recognized  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  the  nerve  is  exposed  emerging  from 
it  and  drawn  forward  by  a  hook.     Free  hemorrhage  may  necessitate  packing 
one  part  of  the  wound  while  working  in  another.     In  concluding  the  operation 
for  exposure  of  either  structure,  the  zygoma  is  replaced  and  the  flap  turned 
back  into  position. 

Comment. — (1)  If  the  zygoma  be  drilled  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
and  then  sawed  between  each  pair  of  drill-holes,  it  may  be  subsequently 
wired.  (2)  If  sufficient  room  cannot  be  gotten  by  retraction  of  the  temporal 
muscle  and  tendon,  it  may  be  divided  in  part,  transversely — the  anterior 
portion  being  cut  to  reach  the  foramen  rotundum — and  the  posterior  portion 
in  order  to  reach  the  foramen  ovale.  The  muscle  should  be  sutured  on 
completing  the  operation.  (3)  The  coronoid  process  could  be  drilled,  sawed 
between  the  drill-holes,  and  the  coronoid  tip  and  temporal  attachment  turned 
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EXPOSURE  OF  INFERIOR  DENTAL  NERVE  AT  HENTAL  FORAHERt 

FROM  WITHIN  MOUTH. 

Description. — The  lower  lip  is  everted  and  an  incision  made  over  the 
site  of  the  mental  foramen. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  supported  and  to  one  side.  Surgeon 
on  side  of  operation,  or  on  right  for  both  operations.  Assistant  draws  lower 
lip  well  downward. 

Landmarks. — A  line  drawn  over  the  supraorbital  foramen  and  between. 
the  two  bicuspids  of  both  jaws  will  cross  the  infraorbital  and  mental  foramina* 
— the  mental  foramen,  in  the  adult,  generally  lying  midway  between  the  upper" 
and  lower  borders  of  the  jaw  proper  (exclusive  of  teeth). 

Incision. — Transverse,  through  mucous  membrane  along  line  of  its* 
reflection  from  lower  lip  to  inferior  maxilla,  with  its  center  between  the  twc^ 
bicuspids,  the  lower  lij)  being  firmly  drawn  downward.  A  vertical  incisioik. 
mav  be  made  instead  of  the  transverse. 

Operation. — This  incision   passes   through   periosteum   to  bone,   upo: 
slight  downward  freeing  of  which  the  nerve  is  found  emerging  from  the 
mental  foramen. 

Comment. — An  incision  could  be  made  from  without,  through  the 
tissues  of  the  chin,  over  the  position  of  the  foramen,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibers  of  the  facial  nerve,  if  the  matter  of  scarring  be  not  taken  into  account.. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  LINGUAL  (GUSTATORY)  NERVE. 

Description  and  Relations. — A  nerve  of  common  sensation — branch 
of  posterior  division  of  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  Descends  under  external 
pterygoid,  to  inner  side  and  anterior  to  dental  nerve,  a  cord  generally  con- 
necting the  two,  and  being  joined  near  origin  by  chorda  tympani.  The 
nerve  then  passes  between  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  ramus  of  lower 
jaw — inclining  inward  to  side  of  tongue,  and,  passing  over  attachment  of 
superior  constrictor  of  j)har}'nx  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  styloglossus  muscle, 
above  the  deep  f)art  of  sui)maxillary  gland,  is  continued  forward  between 
mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  mylohyoid  muscle  and  lies  on  its  origin 
close  to  bone — then  runs  between  mylohyoid  and  hyoglossus — crosses  below 
Wharton's  duct,  and  passes  along  side  of  tongue,  under  mucous  membrane, 
to  a])ex. 

Comment. — On  widely  opening  the  mouth,  one  can  feel  the  pter}*go- 
maxillary  ligament,  as  a  j^rominent  ridge  behind  the  last  molar.  The  ner\*e 
is  generally  to  })e  felt  behind  the  pterygomaxillary  ligament,  about  1.3  cm. 
(J  inch)  posterior  and  inferior  to  the  last  molar,  lying  just  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LINGUAL  (GUSTATORY)  NERVE  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

Position. — Patient  on  back;  head  slightly  raised;  gag  in  opposite  side 
of  mouth;  cheek  of  operated  side  held  open  by  retractors;  tongue  of  patient 
drawn  out  and  to  opposite  side  by  assistant.  Surgeon  stands  on  patient*s 
right  for  both  operations,  and  uses  a  head  mirror. 

Landmarks. — Ramus  of  jaw;  pterygomaxillary  ligament;  last  molar 
tooth. 
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Incision. — Vertical,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  length,  placed  in  fold  of 

raucous  membrane  midway  between  tongue  and  gum,  with  center  on  level 

^svith  last  molar.     The  nerve  lies  about  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 

middle  thirds  of  a  line  from  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  to  the  angle  of  the 

jiiw. 

Operation. — Having  incised  in  the  above  line,  the  nerve  is  found  just 
l^eneath  the  mucous  membrane,  prior  to  dipping  under  the  mylohyoid  muscle 

and  is  isolated  and  drawn  forward  by  a  hook. 

Comment. — The  lingual  nerve  may  be  reached  from  outside  the  mouth 
by  excising  a  part  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  at  the  junction  of  the  alveolar  process 
2i.nd  the  ascending  ramus  (Loebker).  Or  it  may  be  reached  by  dissecting 
Vip  under  the  internal  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  displacing  the  sub- 
■Tiaxillary  gland,  dividing  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mylohyoid  and  finding 
"^he  nerve  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sublingual  gland  (Luschka). 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  FAQAL  NERVE. 

Description. — Arises,  superficially,  at  upper  end  of  medulla  oblongata, 

in  groove  between  olivary  and  restiform  bodies — passes,  in  company  with 

siuditory  nerve,  forward  and  outward  to  internal  auditory  meatus,  which  it 

enters  with  auditory  nerve,   the  pars  intermedia  intervening  between  the 

nerves.     At  the  bottom  of  meatus,  the  facial  nerve  enters  aqueductus  Fallopii, 

^vhich  it  follows  to  its  emergence  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen — thence  passes 

<iownward  and  forward  through  substance  of  parotid  gland — crosses  external 

carotid  artery  and  divides  behind  ramus  of  inferior  maxilla,  opposite  upper 

margin  of  digastric  muscle,  into  two  chief  branches: — (1)   Temporofacial, 

running  upward  and  forward  through  parotid  gland,  crossing  external  carotid 

arter\'  and  temporomaxillar>'  vein  and  passing  over  neck  of  condyle  of  jaw, 

and   dividing   into   temporal,    malar,    and   infraorbital   branches, — and    (2) 

Cervicofacial,    running    downward    and    forward,    through    parotid    gland, 

crossing  external  carotid  artery,  and  dividing,  opposite  angle  of  jaw,  into 

buccal,  supramaxillary,  and  inframaxillary  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  FACIAL  NERVE  IN  FRONT  OF  MASTOID  PROCESS. 

BAl-MS   OPERATION. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  elevated  and  to  one  side.     Surgeon  to 
right  for  both  operations. 

Landmarks. — Anterior  border  of  mastoid  process;  j)()steri()r  border  of  * 

ascending  ramus  of  inferior  maxilla.     The  point  at  which  the  nerve  is  sought 
being  from  6  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  i  inch)  in  front  of  center  of  anterior  border  ' 

of  mastoid  process. 

Incision. — Begins  close  behind  pinna  of  ear,  opposite  meatus — passes  : 

downward  to  opposite  lobule  of  ear,  and  then  downward  and  forward  almost 
to  angle  of  inferior  maxilla. 

Operation. — This  incision  is  deepened   through  skin  and  fascia,  with 
care.     The  parotid  fascia  is  incised  and  the  parotid  gland  is  retracted  forward.  l 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  sternomastoid  is  exposed  and  drawn  backward.  [ 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  is  exposed  and  the  nerve  is  sought  on  a  j 

line  with  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of  this  muscle  and  at  the  [ 

point  above  mentioned — coming  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  toward  the  • 
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surface  of  transverse  process  of  atlas  to  occipital  bone,  between  curved  lines, 
and  external  to  complexus), — below  and  externally,  by  obliquus  capitis 
inferior  (from  apex  of  spinous  process  of  axis  to  lower  and  back  part  of  trans- 
verse process  of  atlas).  Within  this  triangle  lies  the  suboccipital  nerve 
(posterior  division  of  first  cervical  nerve),  which  does  not  divide  into  internal 
and  external  branches — lying  close  to  the  occiput  and  behind  the  vertebral 
artery.  Trace  it  as  near  to  the  spine  as  possible.  Thus  the  first  cer\ncal 
nerve  is  exposed.  (3)  The  external  branch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the 
third  cervical  nerve  is  found  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  lower  down  than  the 
occipitalis  major  (page  171)  and  under  the  complexus.  It  is  to  be  followed 
to  the  common  trunk  of  the  posterior  division.  And  thus  the  third  cer\ncal 
nerve  is  exposed. 

Comment. — This  operation  has  been  modified  by  making  a  vertical 
incision  from  the  occiput  downward,  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  outside  of 
the  median  line — i)assing  through  the  trapezius,  edge  of  the  splenius,  and 
then  through  the  complexus.  Also,  the  second  and  third  divisions  may  be 
divided  without  the  first. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  BRACHLAL  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 

Formed  by. — Fasciculus  from  anterior  branch  of  fourth  cervical,  anterior 
branches  of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical,  and  greater  part  of 
anterior  branch  of  first  dorsal. 

Extent  and  Position. — From  lower  part  of  side  of  neck  to  lower  part 
of  axillary  space,  dividing,  opposite  the.  coracoid  process,  into  numerous 
trunks,  and  giving  olT  its  terminal  nerves  at  the  lower  axillary  boundary. 

Relations. — (1)  In  neck : — First,  lies  between  anterior  and  middle 
scaleni  and  at  outer  border  of  former  muscle; — then  partly  behind  and  partly 
above  and  external  to  third  part  of  subclavian  artery,  in  the  posterior  triangle 
of  neck,  crossed  by  posterior  belly  of  omohyoid; — then  behind  clavicle  and 
subclavius  muscle,  upcm  first  serration  of  serratus  magnus  and  subscapuiaris 
muscles.  (2)  In  axilla  : — Lies  to  outer  side  of  first  portion  of  axillary  artery, 
being  covered  by  f)ectoralis  major — then  surrounds  second  portion  of  artery, 
covered  by  the  i)ectoralis  minor  and  resting  upon  subscapuiaris  muscle,  one 
cord  lying  to  inner  side,  one  behind,  and  one  to  outer  side  of  vessel.  The 
third  part  of  the  artery  has  the  internal  cutaneous  and  inner  head  of  median 
nerve  in  front;  circumflex  and  musculospiral  behind;  ulnar  and  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  on  inner  side;  and  trunk  of  median  and  musculocutaneous  on 
outer  side. 


EXPOSURE  OF  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS  IN  NECK. 

Position.  — Patient  upon  back,  near  edge  of  table;  thorax  raised;  head 
extended  and  turned  to  opposite  side;  arm  drawn  downward  and  behind 
})ack.  Surgeon  stands  in  front  of  right  shoulder,  in  operating  upon  either 
s!de. 

Landmarks. — Sternomastoid ;  trapezius. 

Incision. — \'ertical,  in  posterior  triangle  of  neck — beginning  about  9 
cm.  (7,h  inches)  above  clavicle  and  passing  downward  to  within  about  1.3 
cm.  (J  inch)  of  middle  of  clavicle,  parallel  with  anterior  border  of  trapezius, 
but  nearer  posterior  border  of  sternomastoid. 

Operation. — Having  divided  skin  and   platysma,   the  external  jugular 
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vein  is  either  ligated  and  cut  between  two  b'gatures,  or  retracted.  Some  of 
the  descend  ng  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  apt  to  be  incised,  generally 
the  supraclavicular.  Incise  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Recognize  the  outer 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  and  retract  inward.  Retract  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omohyoid  downward  and  expose  the  brachial  plexus  by  dissection. 
Avoid  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  crossing  the  middle  of  the  plexus. 
Identify  the  cords  of  the  plexus  by  following  with  finger  to  the  interval  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus  muscles. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ORCUHFLEX  NERVE. 

Description. — One  of  terminal  branches  of  posterior  cord  of  brachial 
plexus,  lying,  at  first,  between  axillary  artery  and  subscapularis  muscle,  it 
passes  downward  and  outward  to  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  accompanied 
by  posterior  circumflex  artery — it  then  winds  backward  and  outward  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  humerus,  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by 
teres  minor  above;  teres  major  below;  long  head  of  triceps  internally;  and 
neck  of  humerus  externally — and  divides  into  upper  and  lower  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE  ON  BACK  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Angle  made  between  posterior  scapular  muscles  and  pos- 
terior border  of  deltoid — by  pressing  latter  muscle  toward  neck  of  humerus. 

Incision. — Made  in  long  axis  of  limb  and  placed  over  above  interval. 

Operation. — Expose  and  draw  fon^^ard  the  posterior  border  of  the 
delto'd,  exj)osing  the  teres  m!nor  above  and  long  head  of  triceps  internally. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  last  two  muscles  the  circumflex  nerve,  accom- 
panied by  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  (lying  below),  is  seen  coming  out 
from  before  backward  through  the  quadrilateral  space  and  curving  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  to  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  deltoid. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE. 

Description. — Arising  from  outer  cord  of  brachial  plexus  opposite  lower 
border  of  pectoralis  minor,  it  runs  downward  and  outward,  perforating  the 
coracobrachialis  and  passing  obliquely  across  the  arm  between  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus  to  outer  side  of  biceps  a  little  above  the  elbow,  where 
it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  passing  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  and 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  cutaneous  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE  IN  UPPER  PART  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Upper  internal  bicipital  sulcus. 

Incision. — Along  inner  margin  of  biceps,  beginning  at  prominence  of 
oracobrachialis  and  passing  downward. 
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surface.  The  posterior  auricular  artery  and  vein  will  probably  need  ligating, 
and  some  fibers  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  will  be  cut.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  is  near  the  deep  part  of  the  wound,  but  there  are  no  other  important  vessels 
anterior  to  the  plane  of  the  digastric  (behind  which  is  the  external  carotid). 
If  necessary,  especially  in  stout  subjects,  a  small  transverse  incision,  passing 
for^vard  from  below  the  pinna,  may  be  added. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SPINAL  AiXESSORY  NERVE. 

Description  and  Relations. — (i)  Accessor^'  portion  passes  outward  to 
jugular  foramen,  where  it  unites  with  spinal  portion,  and  is  joined  to  upper 
ganglion  of  the  vagus  and  sends  fibers  into  its  phar>'^ngeal  and  superior  laryn- 
geal branches  and  into  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  below  the  ganglion.  (2) 
Spinal  portion,  after  issuing  from  jugular  foramen  (where  it  unites  with 
accessory  portion),  passes  backward,  crossing  in  front  of  (sometimes  behind) 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  descends  obliquely  behind  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  occipital  artery  to  enter  upper  third  of  stemomastoid 
about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below  tip  of  mastoid  process — {perforates  this  muscle 
in  its  second  fourth  and  emerges  on  level  with  center  of  its  posterior  border 
— and  runs  thence  obliquely  across  the  occipital  triangle,  and,  entering 
upper  part  of  lower  third  of  its  anterior  border,  terminates  in  the  deep  surface 
of  the  trapezius. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE  AT  ANTERIOR  BORDER 

OF  STERNOMASTOID  MUSCLE. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  slightly  elevated;  head  to  opposite 
side;  neck  supported.     Surgeon  on  right,  for  either  operation. 

Landmarks. — Anterior  border  of  upper  portion  of  stemomastoid. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  following  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemomastoid,  with  its  center  opposite  a  point  about  5  cm. 
(2  inches)  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Operation. — Having  cut  through  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  opened 
up  the  cerv'ical  fascia,  avoiding  the  extemal  jugular  vein  and  great  auricular 
nerve,  expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  and  draw  the  muscle 
firmly  backward.  Recognize  the  inferior  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric — the  nerve  will  be  found  passing  from  beneath  it  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid, crossing  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  Avoid  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve  (at  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound)  and  the  occipital  artery 
(lying  over  the  nerve). 

Comment. — If  only  that  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  be  involved 
which  is  distal  to  the  stemomastoid,  the  nerve  may  be  e.xposed  by  an  incision 
placed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid,  with  its  center  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF   OCQPITALIS  MAJOR  BRANCH  OF   POSTE- 
RIOR DIVISION  OF  SECOND  CERVICAL  NERVE. 

Description  and  Relations. — Internal  branch  of  posterior  division  of 
second  cervical  nerve — passes  upward  across  (not  contained  within)  sub- 
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vein  is  either  ligated  and  cut  between  two  ligatures,  or  retracted.  Some  of 
the  descend  ng  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  apt  to  be  incised,  generally 
the  supraclavicular.  Incise  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Recognize  the  outer 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  and  retract  inward.  Retract  the  posterior 
"belly  of  the  omohyoid  downward  and  expose  the  brachial  plexus  by  dissection. 
Avoid  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  crossing  the  middle  of  the  plexus. 
Jdentify  the  cords  of  the  plexus  by  following  with  finger  to  the  interval  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus  muscles. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ORCUHFLEX  NERVE. 

Description. — One  of  terminal  branches  of  posterior  cord  of  brachial 
plexus,  lying,  at  first,  between  axillary  artery  and  subscapularis  muscle,  it 
passes  downward  and  outward  to  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  accompanied 
by  posterior  circumflex  artery — it  then  winds  backward  and  outward  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  humerus,  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by 
teres  minor  above;  teres  major  below;  long  head  of  triceps  internally;  and 
neck  of  humerus  externally — and  divides  into  upper  and  lower  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE  ON  BACK  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Angle  made  between  posterior  scapular  muscles  and  pos- 
terior border  of  deltoid — by  pressing  latter  muscle  toward  neck  of  humerus. 

Incision. — Made  in  long  axis  of  limb  and  placed  over  above  interval. 

Operation. — Expose  and  draw  forward  the  posterior  border  of  the 
delto'd,  exfx>sing  the  teres  mnor  above  and  long  head  of  triceps  internally. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  last  two  muscles  the  circumflex  nerve,  accom- 
panied by  the  posterior  circumflex  arterv'  (lying  below),  is  seen  coming  out 
from  before  backward  through  the  quadrilateral  space  and  curv^ing  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  to  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  deltoid. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE. 

Description. — Arising  from  outer  cord  of  brachial  plexus  opposite  lower 
border  of  pectoralis  minor,  it  runs  downward  and  outward,  perforating  the 
coracobrachialis  and  passing  obliquely  across  the  arm  between  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus  to  outer  side  of  biceps  a  little  above  the  elbow,  where 
it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  passing  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  and 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  cutaneous  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE  IN  UPPER  PART  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Upper  internal  bicipital  sulcus. 

Incision. — Along  inner  margin  of  biceps,  beginning  at  prominence  of 
coracobrachialis  and  passing  downward. 
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surface  of  transverse  process  of  atlas  to  occipital  bone,  between  curved  lines, 
and  external  to  complexus), — below  and  externally,  by  obliquus  capitis 
inferior  (from  apex  of  spinous  process  of  axis  to  lower  and  back  part  of  trans- 
verse process  of  atlas).  Within  this  triangle  lies  the  suboccipital  nerve 
(posterior  division  of  first  cervical  nerve),  which  does  not  divide  into  internal 
and  external  branches — lying  close  to  the  occiput  and  behind  the  vertebral 
arter>'.  Trace  it  as  near  to  the  spine  as  possible.  Thus  the  first  cer\ncal 
ner\'e  is  exposed.  (3)  The  external  branch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the 
third  cer\'ical  nerve  is  found  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  lower  down  than  the 
occipitalis  major  (page  171)  and  under  the  complexus.  It  is  to  be  followed 
to  the  common  trunk  of  the  posterior  division.  And  thus  the  third  cer\'ical 
nerve  is  exposed. 

Comment. — This  operation  has  been  modified  by  making  a  vertical 
incision  from  the  occiput  downward,  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  outside  of 
the  median  line — passing  through  the  trapezius,  edge  of  the  splenius,  and 
then  through  the  complexus.  Also,  the  second  and  third  divisions  may  be 
divided  without  the  first. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 

Formed  by. — Fasciculus  from  anterior  branch  of  fourth  cervical,  anterior 
branches  of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical,  and  greater  part  of 
anterior  branch  of  first  dorsal. 

Extent  and  Position. — From  lower  part  of  side  of  neck  to  lower  part 
of  axillary  space,  dividing,  opposite  the.  coracoid  process,  into  numerous 
trunks,  and  giving  off  its  terminal  nerves  at  the  lower  axillar>'  boundar}'. 

Relations. — (1)  In  neck : — First,  lies  between  anterior  and  middle 
scaleni  and  at  outer  bonier  of  former  muscle; — then  partly  behind  and  partly 
above  and  external  to  third  part  of  subclavian  artery,  in  the  posterior  triangle 
of  neck,  crossed  by  posterior  belly  of  omohyoid; — then  behind  clavicle  and 
subclavius  muscle,  upoii  first  serration  of  serratus  magnus  and  subscapularis 
muscles.  (2)  In  axilla  : — Lies  to  outer  side  of  first  portion  of  axillar\'  artery, 
being  covered  by  j)cctoralis  major — then  surrounds  second  portion  of  artery, 
covered  by  the  pectoralis  minor  and  resting  upon  subscapularis  muscle,  one 
cord  lying  to  inner  side,  one  behind,  and  one  to  outer  side  of  vessel.  The 
third  part  of  the  artery  has  the  internal  cutaneous  and  inner  head  of  median 
nerve  in  front;  circumflex  and  musculospiral  behind;  ulnar  and  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  on  inner  side;  and  trunk  of  median  and  musculocutaneous  on 
outer  side. 


EXPOSURE  OF  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS  IN  NECK. 

Position. —  Patient  upon  back,  near  edge  of  table;  thorax  raised;  head 
extended  and  turned  to  opposite  side;  arm  drawn  downward  and  behind 
back.  Surgeon  stands  in  front  of  right  shoulder,  in  operating  upon  either 
side. 

Landmarks. — Sternomastoid ;  trapezius. 

Incision. — X'ertical,  in  posterior  triangle  of  neck — beginning  about  9 
cm.  (j^i  inches)  above  clavicle  and  passing  downward  to  within  about  1.3 
cm.  (i  inch)  of  middle  of  clavicle,  parallel  with  anterior  border  of  trapezius, 
but  nearer  j)oster!or  border  of  sternomastoid. 

Operation. — Having  divided  skin   and  platysma,   the  external  jugular 
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vein  is  either  ligated  and  cut  between  two  b'gatures,  or  retracted.  Some  of 
the  descend  ng  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  apt  to  be  incised,  generally 
the  supraclavicular.  Incise  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Recognize  the  outer 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  and  retract  inward.  Retract  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omohyoid  downward  and  expose  the  brachial  plexus  by  dissection. 
Avoid  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  crossing  the  middle  of  the  plexus. 
Identify  the  cords  of  the  plexus  by  following  with  finger  to  the  interval  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus  muscles. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE. 

Description. — One  of  terminal  branches  of  posterior  cord  of  brachial 
plexus,  lying,  at  first,  between  axillary  artery  and  subscapularis  muscle,  it 
passes  downward  and  outward  to  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  accompanied 
by  posterior  circumflex  artery — it  then  winds  backward  and  outward  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  humerus,  through  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by 
teres  minor  above;  teres  major  below;  long  head  of  triceps  internally;  and 
neck  of  humerus  externally — and  divides  into  upper  and  lower  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE  ON  BACK  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Angle  made  between  posterior  scapular  muscles  and  pos- 
terior border  of  deltoid — by  pressing  latter  muscle  toward  neck  of  humerus. 

Incision. — Made  in  long  axis  of  limb  and  placed  over  above  interval. 

Operation. — Expose  and  draw  fon^-ard  the  posterior  border  of  the 
deltod,  exposing  the  teres  mnor  above  and  long  head  of  triceps  internally. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  last  two  muscles  the  circumflex  nerve,  accom- 
panied by  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  (lying  below),  is  seen  coming  out 
from  before  backward  through  the  quadrilateral  space  and  curving  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  to  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  deltoid. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE. 

Description. — Arising  from  outer  cord  of  brachial  plexus  opposite  lower 
border  of  pectoralis  minor,  it  runs  downward  and  outward,  perforating  the 
coracobrachialis  and  i)assing  obliquely  across  the  arm  between  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus  to  outer  side  of  biceps  a  little  above  the  elbow,  where 
it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  passing  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  and 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  cutaneous  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  MUSCULOCUTANEOUS  NERVE  IN  UPPER  PART  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  exposure  of  ulnar  nerve  just  above  inner  condyle  of 
humerus  (page  175). 

Landmarks. — Upper  internal  bicipital  sulcus. 

Incision. — Along  inner  margin  of  biceps,  beginning  at  prominence  of 
coracobrachialis  and  passing  downward. 
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Operation. — Having  incised  the  superficial  structures,  the  iMceps  muscle 
is  exposed  and  drawn  outward.  The  nerve  is  found  penetrating  the  outer 
border  of  the  coracobrachialis,  covered  by  the  biceps. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MEDIAN  NERVE. 

Description. — (a)  In  Arm;  Arises  by  a  root  from  inner  and  one  from 
outer  cords  of  brachial  plexus,  which  embrace  axillary  artery,  uniting  either 
in  front  or  to  outer  side  of  the  vessel.  Descends  arm  on  outer  side  of  brachial 
artery  at  first — then  crosses  in  front  of  the  middle  of  artery  (though  some- 
times passing  behind) — thence  downward  on  inner  side  of  arter\'  to  elbow — 
where  it  is  separated  from  elbow-joint  by  brachialis  anticus  muscle  and  is 
covered  by  bicipital  fascia,  (b)  In  Forearm;  Passes  between  two  heads  of 
pronator  radii  teres  and  descends  between  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus 
digitorum  to  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  annular  ligament  of  wrist, 
where  it  lies  beneath  the  fascia,  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  below,  the  palmaris  longus  internally,  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
externally  (or  rather  more  under  the  palmaris  longus).  (c)  In  Hand;  It 
enters  palm  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  rests  upon  flexor  tendons, 
covered  by  fascia  and  superficial  palmar  arch. 


EXPOSURE  OF  MEDLAN  NERVE  IN  MIDDLE  OF  ARM. 

Position. — Patient's  arm  is  extended  and  abducted,  with  hand  supine. 
Surgeon  stands  on  outer  side  of  right  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward; 
and  between  body  and  left  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward  (or  on  outside 
of  left  limb,  cutting  from  below  uj)ward). 

Landmarks. — Inner  edge  of  bicipital  muscle. 

Incision. — Along  inner  edge  of  biceps,  in  middle  of  arm — about  4  cm. 
(2^  inches)  in  length. 

Operation. — Divide  skin  and  connective  tissue.  Avoid  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  and  basilic  vein.  Clearly  expose  inner  edge  of  biceps  muscle  and 
draw  the  muscle  to  the  outer  side,  when  the  median  nerve  is  found  crossing 
the  brachial  artery  from  the  outer  toward  the  inner  side  (or  sometimes  passing 
beneath  the  artery). 


EXPOSURE  OF  MEDIAN  NERVE  AT  BEND  OF  ELBOW. 

Position. — As  above. 

Landmarks. — Groove  between  biceps  and  pronator  radii  teres  muscles. 

Incision. — Between  inner  margin  of  l)icef)s  and  outer  margin  of  pronator 
radii  teres,  somewhat  nearer  the  former,  with  center  of  incision  opposite 
the  fold  of  the  clhow.  and  being  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length. 

Operation. — This  incision  will,  in  the  usual  disposition  of  the  veins 
at  the  elbow,  |)a<s  to  the  outer  side  and  nearly  j)arallel  with  the  median  basilic 
vein,  which  should  be  retracted  inward.  Incise  the  bicipital  fascia  in  a  line 
with  the  skin-cut.  The  median  nerve  lies  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
artery  and  its  vena*  comites  — all  lying  upon  the  brachialis  anticus.  Gut- 
suture  the  bicipital  fascia  in  closing  the  wound. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ULNAR  NERVE. 

Description. — (a)  In  Arm;  Arises  from  inner  cord  of  brachial  plexus, 
between  axillary  artery  and  vein,  and  passes  down  arm  on  inner  side  of 
axillary  and  brachial  arteries  to  middle  of  arm,  covered  only  by  skin  and 
fascia — thence  diverges  to  cross  inner  head  of  triceps  obliquely — pierces 
internal  intermuscular  septum  and  descends  p)osterior  to  that  structure, 
together  with  inferior  profunda  arterv',  which  is  upon  its  outer  side,  (b) 
At  Elbow;  Occupies  groove  between  olecranon  and  internal  condyle,  resting 
upon  posterior  surface  of  latter  (rarely  upon  anterior  surface),  and  enters 
forearm  between  two  heads  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  (c)  In  Forearm;  Passes 
vertically  down  ulnar  side,  upon  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  its  upper  half 
covered  by  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  its  lower  half  by  skin  and  fascia  (the  nerve 
here  lying  external  to  flexor  carpi  ulnaris).  The  ulnar  nerve  lies,  throughout, 
to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulnar  artery — the  upper  third  lying  considerably  to 
the  inner  side,  and  the  lower  two-thirds  near  to  the  inner  side.  The  dorsal 
cutaneous  branch  passes  posteriorly  between  5  and  7.5  cm.  (2  and  3  inches) 
above  the  wrist,  (d)  At  Wrist;  Crosses  front  of  annular  ligament  between 
ulnar  arter>'  and  pisiform  bone,  a  little  internal  and  posterior  to  the  artery, 
and  immediately  divides  into  superficial  and  deep  palmar  branches. 


EXPOSURE  OF  ULNAR  NERVE  ABOVE  MIDDLE  OF  ARM. 

Position. — As  for  median  nerve  in  middle  of  arm  (page  174). 

Landmarks. — Brachial  artery,  which  is  parallel  with  and  to  outer  side 
of  the  nerve  for  the  upper  half  of  the  arm. 

Incision. — From  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches)  in  length,  with  its  center 

just  above  the  middle  of  the  arm — running  parallel  with  and  about  1.3  cm. 

<i  inch)  to  inner  side  of  line  of  brachial  arter\'  (the  line  for  the  ligation  of 

t  :e  midd.e  third  of  the  brachial  artery  passing  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 

bicep)s  muscle). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  fascia,  which  here  alone  cover  the  nerve. 
Avoid  the  basilic  vein  and  the  vena?  com!tes  of  the  brachial  artery — also  the 
internal  cutaneous  ner\'e  to  the  outer,  and  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
to  the  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  found  diverging  from  its  course  parallel 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  pass  obliquely  across  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  to  pierce  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 


EXPOSURE  OF  ULNAR  NERVE  JUST  ABOVE  INTERNAL  CONDYLE  OF 

HUMERUS. 

Position. — Patient  upon  back  at  edge  of  table.  Assistant  stands  on 
side  op)posite  one  to  be  operated,  and,  grasping  patient's  wrist,  with  patient's 
hand  prone,  draws  his  (patient's)  arm  and  forearm  across  the  chest,  thus 
exposing  its  posterior  surface  to  the  operator — who  stands  upon  the  side  to 
be  op)erated,  cutting  from  elbow  toward  shoulder  on  both  sides. 

Landmarks. — Olecranon;  internal  condyle  of  humerus. 

Incision. — About  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  extending  from  a  point 
aljout  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  above  (to  pro.ximal  side  of)  internal  condyle  and  midway 
between  internal  condyle  and  olecranon,  upward  tow^ard  a  point  at  inner 
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side  of  brachial  artery  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  coracobrachiaiis  muscle 
(about  center  of  arm). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  above  line — when  the  nerve  will 
be  found  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  intermuscular  septum, 
with  the  inferior  profunda  artery  upon  its  outer  side. 

Comment. — If  the  incision  were  to  extend  over  the  internal  condyle, 
the  nerve  would  be  found  lying  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  close  to  the  bone  and  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  triceps. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MUSCULOSPIRAL  NERVE. 

Description. — Arises^  in  common  with  circumflex  nerve,  from  posterior 
cord  of  brachial  plexus — descends  arm  behind  axillary  and  brachial  arteries 
and  in  front  of  tendons  of  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  and  winds  around 
humerus  in  musculospiral  groove,  from  inner  to  outer  side,  with  superior 
profunda  artery,  lying  between  the  internal  and  external  heads  of  the  triceps. 
Arriving  at  outer  side  of  arm,  it  pierces  the  external  intermuscular  septum 
about  midway  between  insertion  of  deltoid  and  tip  of  external  condyle  (namely, 
at  lower  third)  and  descends  between  supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anticus 
to  front  of  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  radial  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous nerves. 


EXPOSURE  OF  MUSCULOSPIRAL  NERVE  BELOW  MIDDLE  OF  ARM. 

Description. — The  exposure  is  here  made  upon  the  external  aspect  of 
the  arm  and  the  nerve  is  reached  anterior  to  the  external  intermuscular 
septum. 

Position. — Same  as  for  ulnar  nerve  just  above  internal  condyle  (p>age 
175).     The  surgeon  may  also  stand  so  as  to  cut  from  shoulder  toward  elbow. 

Landmarks. — Insertion  of  deltoid  (about  middle  of  arm);  external 
condyle  of  humerus;  upper  border  of  supinator  longus. 

Incision. — About  6  to  7.5  cm.  (2 i  to  3  inches)  in  length — crossing  obliquely 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm — so  placed  that  its  center 
will  l)e  midwav  between  the  deltoid  and  the  external  condvle — and  so  that 
its  obli(|uity  will  follow  the  line  of  the  upper  border  of  the  supinator  longus. 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia,  avoiding  cephalic  and 
median  cephalic  veins,  identify  the  internal  border  of  the  supinator  longus. 
Draw  this  muscle  to  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  interval  between  it 
and  the  brachialis  anticus — where  the  nerve  will  be  found  close  to  the  bone, 
accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  arter\'. 

Comment.  -Kxposure  of  the  nerve  at  its  bifurcation  into  radial  and 
posterior  interosseous  may  be  arromplished  (if  not  performed  as  a  separate 
operation)  by  continuing  the  above  incision  downward. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  RADIAL  BRANCH  OF  MUSCULOSPIRAL 

NERVE. 

Description. — .\nterior   subdivision   of   musculospiral.     At   first   lies  a 
short  distance  to  radial  side  of  radial  artery,  but  gradually  approaches  it 
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closely  and  runs  parallel  with  it,  on  its  outer  side,  covered  by  supinator  longus 
— running  along  anterior  border  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  and  resting 
on  supinator  brevis,  insertion  of  pronator  radii  teres,  and  radius.  About 
7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the  wrist  the  nerve  quits  the  artery,  passes  backward 
beneath  the  tendon  of  supinator  longus,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  divides 
into  external  and  internal  branches. 


SURGICAL    ANATOMY  OF  POSTERIOR   INTEROSSEOUS  BRANCH  OF 

MUSCULOSPIRAL. 

Description. — Posterior  subdivision  of  musculospiral.  Passing  down- 
ward in  interval  between  brachialis  anticus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
winds  around  outer  side  of  radius  to  back  of  forearm,  passing  between  super- 
ficial and  deep  layers  of  supinator  brevis  muscle.  Thence  it  enters  the 
cellular  interval  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  muscles  at 
back  of  forearm,  passing  onto  the  interosseous  membrane  at  lower  third 
of  forearm — and  thence  under  cover  of  tendons  of  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  to  back  of  wrist,  where  it  swells  into  a  gangliform  enlargement. 


EXPOSURE  OF  RADIAL   OR  POSTERIOR   INTEREOSSEOUS  BRANCH 
OF  MUSCULOSPIRAL,  AT  THEIR  COMMENCEMENT. 

Position. — As  for  the  median  nerve  in  middle  of  arm  (page  174). 

Landmarks. — External  bicipital  sulcus. 

Incision. — Along  anterior  margin  of  supinator  longus  muscle,  in  external 
bicipital  sulcus — center  of  incision  corresponding  with  external  condyle. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  fascia.  Avoid  median  cephalic  vein  and 
musculocutaneous  nerve.  Retract  supinator  longus  to  outer  and  brachialis 
anticus  to  inner  side — between  which  two  structures  the  beginning  of  the 
radial  and  of  the  posterior  interosseous  will  be  found,  accompanied  by  a 
branch  of  the  superior  profunda  arter\'. 

Comment. — This  is,  practically,  a  continuation  of  the  operation  for  the 
exposure  of  the  musculospiral  below  the  middle  of  the  arm. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  INTERCOSTAL  NERVES. 

Description. — (a)  Pectoral  Intercostal  Nerves:— Pass  outward,  as 
the  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  in  front  of  superior  costotransverse 
ligaments,  levatores  costarum,  external  intercostal  muscles,  covered  (to  angle 
of  ribs)  by  pleura  and  endothoracic  fascia.  They  then  approach  upper 
part  of  each  intercostal  space  to  accompany  intercostal  vessels,  in  groove  of 
rib  above,  to  front  of  chest — the  nerve  lying  below  the  vessels.  Between 
angle  of  rib  and  middle  of  rib  they  lie  between  internal  and  e.xtemal  inter- 
costal muscles,  giving  off,  a  little  p)osterior  to  middle  of  the  ribs,  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches — which  latter  branches  pass  through  external  intercostal 
and  serratus  magnus  muscles  about  center  of  ribs  and  divide  into  anterior 
and  jxjsterior  branches.  The  main  trunk  of  the  intercostal  nerve  continues 
fon*'ard  among  fibers  of  internal  intercostal  muscles  to  costal  cartilages — 
thence  passes  between  internal  intercostal  muscles  and  pleura,  crossing  in 
front  of  internal  mammary  artery  and  triangularis  stemi  muscle — to  pierce 
12 
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internal  intercostal  muscles  and  p)ectoralis  major  and  end  in  the  anterior 
cutaneous  branches,  (b)  Abdominal  Intercostal  Nerves : — Take  the  same 
course  (as  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves)  as  the  pectoral  inter- 
costals,  from  their  origin  to  ends  of  intercostal  spaces  in  which  they  lie — 
thence  they  run  between  the  slips  of  origin  of  diaphragm  to  enter  the  abdominal 
wall,  each  nerve  (from  seventh  to  ninth,  inclusive)  crossing  behind  cartilage 
of  rib  below.  In  the  abdominal  wall  they  pass  between  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis,  diverging  from  each  other  as  they  go  forward,  to  outer 
edge  of  the  rectus — and,  piercing  posterior  layer  of  rectal  sheath,  rectus  itself, 
and  anterior  layer  of  sheath,  they  supply  rectus  and  sheath  and  end  in  the 
anterior  cutaneous  nerves  near  the  linea  alba. 

Comment. — (1)  The  exceptions  in  the  distribution  of  the  anterior  di\'i- 
sions  of  the  first,  second,  and  twelfth  nerves  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
descriptions.  (2)  The  upper  six  dorsal  nerves  form  the  pectoral  intercostal 
nerves — the  lower  six,  the  abdominal  intercostals.  (3)  The  final  distribution 
of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  is  as  follows; — sixth,  to  pit  of  stomach;  seventh,  to 
lower  end  of  ensiform  cartilage;  eighth,  over  the  middle  linea  transversa; 
tenth,  to  the  umbilicus;  twelfth,  midway  between  umbilicus  and  pubis. 


EXPOSURE  OF  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE  BETWEEN  ANGLE  AND  MIDDLE 

OF  RIB. 

Position. — Patient  on  side.     Surgeon  cither  in  front  or  at  back  of  patient. 

Landmarks. — Angle  and  lower  lx)rder  of  rib. 

Incision. — Parallel  with  and  just  below  lower  border  of  rib,  and  lying 
between  the  angle  and  middle  of  rib. 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin,  fascia,  and  external  intercostal  muscle, 
separate  the  cut  edges  of  the  external  intercostal  muscle  and  seek  for  ner\-e 
in  the  intermuscular  plane  between  external  and  internal  intercostals,  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  rib  alx>ve.  The  nerve  mav  be  drawn  down  into  view 
from  the  groove  in  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  by  means  of  a  nerve-hook.  If 
necessary,  bile  out  a  half-button  of  rib  subperiosteally  with  rongeur  forceps, 
fully  exposing  the  nerve  and  intercostal  vessels,  when  the  latter  may  be 
divided  between  ligatures,  if  necessary. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANTERIOR  CRURAL  NERVE, 

.Arises  from  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  and  descends  through 
fibers  of  psoas  muscle — emerging  from  lower  part  of  its  outer  border,  and 
descending  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  thigh,  beneath  the  iliac  fascia, 
in  groove  between  psoas  and  iliacus,  being  separated  from  femoral  artery 
on  its  inner  side  by  the  psoas.  It  divides  below  Poupart's  ligament  into  an 
anterior  division,  passing  in  front  of  the  external  circumflex  vessels — and  a 
posterior  division,  passing  Ijehind  these  vessels. 


EXPOSURE  OF  ANTERIOR  CRURAL  NERVE,  BELOW  POUPARPS 

LIGAMENT. 

Position. — Patient  on  back;  limb  extended  and  rotated  slightly  outward. 
Surgeon  to  outer  side  of  right  limb,  and  to  inner   side  of   left  or  on  right, 
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eaning  over  body;  or  on  outer  side  of  left  limb,  cutting  from  below  up- 
vard). 

Landmarks. — Middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Incision. — ^Vertical,  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  carried  downward 
rem  a  point  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  external  to  center  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  Crural  branch  of  genito- 
Tural  ner\'e  may  be  met  running  down  the  thigh.  The  superficial  circumflex 
liac  vessels  will  lie  across  the  incision.  Flex  the  thigh  to  relax  the  muscles. 
rhe  nerve  will  be  found  King  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  in  the 
groove  between  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles. 


EXPOSURE  OF  OBTURATOR,  SUPERIOR  GLUTEAL,  AND  PUDIC 

NERVES. 

The  op)erations  for  the  exposure  of  the  obturator  nerve  at  the  thyroid 
foramen,  the  sup)erior  gluteal  nerve  upon  the  buttock,  the  pudic  nerve  upon 
:he  buttock,  and  the  pudic  nerve  in  the  perineum,  are.  practically,  the  same 
is  the  operations  for  the  ligation  of  the  obturator  artery  at  the  thyroid  foramen 
[page  85),  the  gluteal  artery  upon  the  buttock  (page  89),  the  internal  pudic 
irtery  upon  the  buttock  (page  88),  and  the  internal  pudic  artery  in  the 
perineum  (page  88),  respectively. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  GREAT  SOATIC  NERVE. 

Description. — Continuation  of  lower  cord  of  sacral  plexus — leaves  pelvis 
by  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  bielow  pyriformis — descends  from  hollow 
between  great  trochanter  and  tuberosity  of  ischium  down  back  of  thigh,  to 
ibout  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  external  and  internal  popliteal 
lerv'es  (the  division  often  occurring  higher).  The  great  sciatic  nerve  rests, 
from  above  downward,  upon  the  ischium,  gemellus  superior,  obturator 
intemus,  gemellus  inferior,  quadratus  femoris  and  adductor  magnus, — and 
is  covered  by,  from  above  downward,  the  skin,  fascia,  gluteus  maximus, 
biceps,  and  small  sciatic  nerve.  It  has  the  sciatic  artery  to  its  inner  side, 
ind  small  sciatic  nerve  superficial  to  it  above,  and  to  its  inner  side  as  it  (the 
>mall  sciatic  nerve)  descends  the  thigh. 


EXPOSURE  OF  GREAT  SOATIC  NERVE  AT  LOWER  BORDER  OF 

GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS. 

Position. — Patient  turned  upon  side  sufficiently  to  expose  field  of  opera- 
tion. Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  cutting  downward  on  left  side,  and 
upward  on  right. 

Landmarks. — Lower  margin  of  gluteus,  which  is  below  fold  of  buttock; 
tuberosity  of  ischium;  great  trochanter. 

Incision. — Begins  over  gluteal  fold  and  passes  vertically  downward  for 
1  distance  of  7.5  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches),  with  center  of  incision  over  lower 
nargin  of  gluteus  maximus  and  placed  midway  between  tuberosity  of  ischium 
md  great  trochanter — although  the  nerve  lies  a  little  nearer  the  former  than 
he  latter,  for  by  this  incision  the  hamstring  muscles  are  more  easily  retracted. 

Operation. — Having  incised   skin   and    fatty   areolar   tissue,   the   small  :|J|| 

datic  ner\'e  and  cutaneous  vessels  are  encountered.     Expose  the  lower  edge 
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of  the  gluteus  maximus,  running  downward  and  outward,  and  retract  upward. 
Find  and  retract  the  hamstring  muscles  inward,  bending  the  knee  to  aid  the 
retraction.     The  nerve  is  found  a  little  nearer  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 

m 

than  the  great  trochanter  and  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  INTERNAL  POPLITEAL  BRANCH  OF  GREAT 

SCLATIC  NERVE. 

Description. — The  larger  branch  of  the  great  sciatic.  Extends  from 
bifurcation,  at  lower  third  of  thigh,  through  middle  of  popliteal  space  to 
lower  border  of  poplitcus  muscle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
It  is  covered,  above,  by  hamstring  muscles;  in  the  middle,  by  skin  and  fascia; 
and  below,  by  heads  of  gastrocnemii.  The  popliteal  vein  intervenes  between 
the  nerve  superficially,  and  the  arter}'  deeply.  In  the  upper  popliteal  space 
the  nerve  lies  external  to  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein;  at  the  level  of  the 
knee,  the  nerve  crosses  these  vessels;  and  in  the  lower  popliteal  space  the 
nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels. 


EXPOSURE  OF  INTERNAL  POPLITEAL  NERVE  AT  LOWER  PART  OF 

POPLITEAL  SPACE. 

Position. — Patient  rests  on  shoulder  and  side  of  chest,  as  nearly  prone 
as  anesthesia  will  allow;  limb  extended.  Surgeon  to  outer  side  of  left,  cutting 
downward;  and  to  inner  side  of  right,  cutting  downward  (or  to  outer  side, 
cutting  upward). 

Landmarks. — Heads  of  gastrocnemii  muscles. 

Incision. — Begins  opposite  the  center  of  the  popliteal  space  and  passes 
vertically  downward  for  about  9  cm.  (3^  inches),  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemii. 

Operation. — Having  divided  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  avoid  external 
saphenous  vein  and  nerve  at  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  wound.  Expose 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  open  up,  by  blunt  dissection,  the  inten'al 
between  them,  retracting  the  heads  of  the  muscle  to  their  respective  sides. 
The  nerve  will  be  found  the  most  sui)erficial  of  the  important  structures  in 
the  fX)pliteal  space. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  NERVE. 

Description. — The  direct  continuation  of  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Extends  from  lower  border  of  poplitcus  muscle  to  interval  between  internal 
malleolus  and  heel,  where  it  divides  into  internal  and  external  plantar  nerx^es. 
It  is  covered,  above,  by  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  soleus,  and  intermuscular 
deep  fascia;  and,  below,  by  only  skin  and  fascia.  It  rests  upon  (its  anterior 
relations  are),  above,  tibialis  posticus;  and,  below,  flexor  longus  digitonim. 
It  lies  to  inner  side  of  posterior  tibial  artery  above,  but  soon  crosses  it  and 
runs  on  its  fibular  side  to  ankle. 


EXPOSURE  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  BETWEEN  ORIGIN  AND  ANKLE. 

The  operation  for  the  ex])o>urc  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  at  its  origin 
is,  practically,  the  siime  as  that  for  the  exposure  of  the  internal  popliteal  at 
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the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  (page  i8o).  The  posterior  tibial  nerve 
in  the  leg  may  be  exposed  by  the  same  operation  as  would  expose  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  at  the  same  level  (page  112). 


EXPOSURE  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  NERVE  BEHIND  INTERNAL 

MALLEOLUS. 

Position. — Patient  on  back;  knee  flexed;  leg  resting  on  outer  side.  Sur- 
geon stands  facing  either  foot,  cutting  from  above  downward. 

Landmarks. — Internal  malleolus;  tendo  Achillis. 

Incision. — Curved,  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  made  about  1.3 
cm.  (i  inch)  behind  and  parallel  with  the  internal  malleolus,  beginning  just 
in  front  of  tip  of  malleolus  and  extending  upward  in  a  line  midway  between 
internal  malleolus  and  tendo  Achillis. 

Operation. — Directing  the  knife  toward  the  tibia,  divide  skin,  suf)erficial 
fascia,  and  annular  ligament.  The  order  of  the  structures  met  behind  the 
internal  malleolus,  from  within  outward,  is,  tibiahs  p)osticus;  flexor  longus 
digitorum;  posterior  tibial  artery,  vein  and  nerve;  flexor  longus  hallucis. 
The  ner\'e  is  therefore  sought  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum and  flexor  longus  hallucis. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  EXTERNAL  POPLITEAL  (PERONEAL) 

BRANCH  OF  GREAT  SCIATIC 

Description. — Smaller  branch  of  great  sciatic.  Enters  superior  angle 
of  popliteal  space  and  passes  obliquely  along  outer  side  of  this  space  to  head 
of  fibula,  lying  near  inner  border  of  biceps  (lying  beneath  skin  and  fascia, 
behind  head  of  fibula,  to  inner  side  of  biceps  tendon).  The  nerve  leaves 
the  popliteal  space  in  interval  between  biceps  tendon  and  outer  head  of 
gastrocnemius — winds  around  neck  of  fibula  between  bone  and  peroneus 
longus  muscle — and,  piercing  origin  of  latter  muscle,  divides  into  anterior 
tibial,  musculocutaneous,  and  recurrent  articular  nerves. 


EXPOSURE  OF  EXTERNAL  POPLITEAL  BEHIND  TENDON  OF  BICEPS. 

Position. — Patient  on  uninvolved  side,  rolled  into  slightly  prone  position ; 
leg  extended.     Surgeon  stands  facing  back  of  patient's  knee. 

Landmarks. — Tendon  of  biceps;  head  of  fibula. 

Incision. — About  4  to  5  cm.  (i^  to  2  inches),  along  posterior  edge  of 
tendon  of  biceps,  extending  from  over  the  prominence  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur  toward  the  posterior  border  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Operation. — Divide  skin  and  deep  fascia.  Expose  the  biceps  tendon. 
Flex  the  knee  to  relax  the  tendon  and  search  for  the  nerve  near  the  attachment 
of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
gastrocnemius. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  BRANCH  OF  EXTERNAL 

POPLITEAL. 

Description. — One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  external  popliteal. 
Commences  between  fibula  and  peroneus  longus — pierces  septum  between 
f)eronei  and  extensors — passing  obliquely  beneath  extensor  longus  digitonim 
to  forepart  of  interosseous  membrane.  Runs  for\vard  on  interosseous  mem- 
brane between  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  tibialis  anticus,  in  upper  part 
of  leg — and  between  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  hallucis,  lower 
down.  Passes  under  anterior  annular  ligament  and  ends  in  front  of  bend 
of  ankle  in  external  and  internal  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  reaches 
the  fibular  side  of  the  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upp)er  and  second 
fourths  of  the  leg,  thence  lies  in  front  of  the  artery  to  the  ankle,  and  thence 
generally  lies  to  its  outer  side. 


EXPOSURE  OF  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  NERVE  NEAR  ORIGIN. 

Position. — Patient  supine  and  inclined  to  uninvolved  side;  hip  slightly 
flexed  and  rotated  inward,  so  that  knee  rests  upon  inner  as|)ect.  Surgeon 
stands  behind  either  limb,  cutting  from  above  on  the  right,  and  from  below 
on  the  left. 

Landmarks. — Outer  tuberositv  of  tibia;  head  of  fibula. 

Incision. — Begins  opposite  the  most  external  part  of  the  tibial  tuberosity, 
and  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  anterior  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  passes 
downward  for  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia,  the  intermuscular  septum 
between  peroneus  longus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum  is  sought,  running 
obliquely  downward  and  forward,  and  is  opened  up  by  blunt  dissection. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  (and  also  the  musculocutaneous  ner\'e)  is  found 
deep  in  this  intermuscular  interval,  running  downward  and  inward,  below 
the  fibular  head  and  covered  by  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  (the  musculo- 
cutaneous running  vertically  downward). 

Comment. — The  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  exposed  at  any  point  on 
the  leg  below  its  upper  fourth,  by  the  same  ()|)eration  as  would  expose  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  corresponding  level  (page  105). 


SURGICAL    ANATOMY   OF   THE    CERVICAL    SYMPATHETIC  GANGLIA 

AND  CORD. 

Description. — The  cervical  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  lies  deeply 
in  the  neck,  embedded  in  the  fascia  between  the  muscles  covering  the  front 
of  the  vertebral  column  behind,  and  the  carotid  sheath  in  front — and  consists 
of  three  ganglia,  together  with  the  connecting  cord: — (a)  Superior  Cervical 
(ianglion  (largest) — lies  opposite  second  and  third  cervical  vertebra?  (some- 
times, fourth  and  t'lfth) — rests  upon  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  posteriorly, 
— has  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  anteriorly, — and 
pneumogastric  nerve,  externally,  (b)  Middle  Cervical  Ganglion  (sometimes 
wanting)  -opposite  sixth  (or  seventh)  cervical  vertebra — upon,  or  close  to, 
where  the  cord  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  (c)  Inferior  Cervical 
Ganglion — between  base  of  transverse  process  of  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
and  neck  of  first  rib,  lying  between  subclavian  and  vertebral  arteries. 
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TOTAL  EXCISION  OF  CERVICAL  SYMPATHETIC  GANGLIA  AND  CORD. 

JONNESCO'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  and  cord  have  been 
incised,  partially  excised,  and  totally  excised — chiefly  for  exophthalmic  goiter 
and  epilepsy — and  also  in  hysteria,  chorea,  tumors  of  the  brain,  and  glau- 
coma. The  cord  and  one  or  both  upper  ganglia  of  one  or  both  sides  have 
been  removed, — or  both  upper  ganglia  of  both  sides,  with  mtervening  cords, 
— or  both  cords  with  all  the  gangha  of  one  or  both  sides.  The  removal  of 
the  cord  and  ganglia  of  one  side  will  be  described  below. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  and  head  raised  and  latter  turned 
to  opposite  side;  neck,  shaved,  rests  upon  a  narrow  support  (to  render  promi- 
nent).    Surgeon  to  right,  for  both  sides. 

Landmarks. — Mastoid  process;  posterior  border  of  stemomastoid ; 
clavicle. 

Incision. — Beginning  opposite  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, passes  dbwnward  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  to 
just  below  the  clavicle. 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma.     Divide  the 

external  jugular  vein  between  two  ligatures.     Displace  the   stemomastoid 

inward  (or  it  may  be  split  longitudinally  near  its  posterior  border  and  the 

parts  retracted  laterally).     Expose  the  common  sheath  of  the  vessels  by  blunt 

dissection.     Lift  the  carotid  sheath,  unopened,  upward  and  retract  it  inward 

—when  the  cervical  cord  and  superior  and  middle  cervical  ganglia  will  be 

exposed,  lying  upon  the  prevertebral  muscles.     Having  well  retracted  the 

stmctures  to  that  side  toward  which  most  easily  displaced,  isolate  the  trunk 

of  the  cervical  sympathetic  near  the  center  of  the  incision.     Follow  it  up  to 

the  suf)erior  ganglion,  divide  the  communicating  branches  of  the  ganglion 

H'ith  delicate  scissors,  and  remove  the  ganglion  with  fine  forceps.     Practising 

slight  traction  up)on  the  distal  end  of  the  trunk,  trace  the  cord  down  to  the 

middle  ganglion,  which  is  similarly  removed — carefully  guarding,  throughout, 

all  important  adjacent  structures.     Continuing  gentle  traction  upon  the  cord, 

just  suflricient  to  follow  it,  trace  the  main  trunk  down  behind  the  clavicle  to 

the  inferior  ganglion.     Guard  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  neck — the  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  in  the  middle  of  the  neck — 

the   thyroid  and  vertebral  vessels,  recurrent    laryngeal  and  phrenic  nerves 

3.nd  pleura  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck — and  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  lower 

left  side.     In  closing  the  operation,  approximate  the  separated  muscles  with 

buried  gut  sutures — and  close  the  superficial  wound  in  the  usual  manner, 

\inless  temporar)'  drainage  be  indicated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BONES- 

OSTEOTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

Definition. — Any  division  of  bone  by  cutting  instrument. 

Indications. — Deformities  of  bones  and  joints  (such  as  result  from 
congenital  conditions);  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  followed  by  weakening 
of  bone  and  subsequent  curvature  or  angularity;  malunion  following  fracture; 
ankylosis. 

Varieties. — (a)  Linear  Osteotomy;  Simple  division  of  bone  in  its  con- 
tinuity, by  simple  transverse,  oblique  or  vertical  section-line  (e.  g.y  linear 
osteotomy  of  neck  or  shaft  of  femur  for  faulty  ankylosis),  (b)  Cuneiform 
Osteotomy;  Removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  in  its  continuity  (e.  ^., 
cuneiform  osteotomy  for  bent  tibia), — or  from,  or  including,  one  of  its  ends 
(e.  g.y  cuneiform  osteotomy  of  a  joint  for  ankylosis),  (c)  Osteo-arthrotomy; 
Though  not  a  distinct  variety  of  osteotomy,  may  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
articular  osteotomy,  linear  or  cuneiform. 

General  Manner  of  Performing  Osteotomy  as  to  the  Instrument. 
— Osteotomy,  in  general,  may  be  performed  with  an  osteotome,  an  instrument 
ground  evenly  from  both  sides,  and  graded  upon  the  handle  to  indicate 
depth  of  section, — with  a  chisel,  an  instrument  beveled  from  one  side  only, 
and  similarly  graded  upon  handle, — or  with  a  special  saw. 

General  Manner  of  Performing  Osteotomy  as  to  Method  of  Opera- 
tion.— (a)  Open  Method;  in  which  the  site  of  the  bone-section  is  exposed 
to  view  by  a  preliminary  operation,  (b)  Subcutaneous  or  Submuscular 
Method;  in  which  the  site  of  bone-section  is  reached  through  the  smallest, 
simplest  incision  and  the  bone  divided  out  of  sight  and  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Cuneiform  osteotomy  is  nearly  always  done  by  the  open  method.  Linear 
osteotomy  may  be  done  by  the  subcutaneous  or  by  the  open  method — the 
former  being  more  frequently  done — the  latter  being  preferable  where  the 
safety  of  the  parts  can  be  better  preserved  by  first  exp)osing  them.  Cuneiform 
osteotomy  should  be  done  subperiosteally  where  possible,  and  when  not 
contraindicated  (as  by  disease).  Linear  osteotomy  should  be  done  sub- 
j)eriosteally  when  performed  by  the  open  method,  if  possible  and  not  contra- 
indicated.  Linear  osteotomy  is  usually  performed  with  an  osteotome  or  a 
saw.  Cuneiform  osteotomy  is  generally  done  with  a  chisel  (sometimes  with 
a  saw). 

Instruments  Used  in  Osteotomy. — Rubber  tourniquet;  scalpels; 
tenotomy  knives;  hemostatic  forceps;  dissecting  and  toothed  forceps;  scissors, 
curved  and  straight,  sharp  and  blunt;  retractors;  chisels,  various  sizes  and 
widths;  osteotomes,  various  sizes  and  wndths;  mallets,  preferably  of  wood; 
saws,  especially  of  the  osteotomy  type  (with  narrow  blade  and  with  cutting 
part  only  at  end,  and  with  blunt  point  and  large  handle),  and  also  chain- 
saws,  Gigli  saws,  and  butcher  saw;  periosteal  elevators,  curved  and  straight; 
rugines;  raspatories;  blunt  dissector;  bone-holding  forceps;  bone-cutting 
forceps;   needles,   straight  and   curved;   needle-holder;   chromic  and   plain 
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gut;  silkworm-gut  and  kangaroo  tendon;  bone-drills;  silver  wire;  pegs  and 
nails,  ivory  and  metallic;  sand-bag  (for  part  to  rest  upon  and  dissipate  the 
jar). 

Preparation  ot  Patient.— The  part  shaved. 

Position. — The  position  of  patient,  surgeon,  and  assistant  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  special  operation. 


LINEAR  OSTEOTOHY  BY  THE  SUBCUTANEOUS  HETHOD. 

Steps  of  Operation  Preparatory  to  Division  of  Bone.— Having  ex- 
sanguinated the  limb  by  elevation,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  rubber 
tourniquet  (which  may  generally  be  dispensed  with),  the  portion  of  the  limb 
involved  is  placed 
upon  a  sand-bag 
(previously  damp- 
ened and  covered 
with  several  layers 
of  wet,  sterilized  low- 
els,  to  prevent  the  fly 
ing  of  dust),  which 
forms  a  vielding  bed 
into  which  the  part 
mav  be  moulded  and 
in  which  it  may  re- 
ceive the  jar  of  the 
blows  from  the  mal- 
let. An  incision,  just 
long  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  osteotome  or 
saw,  is  made  over 
the  site  of  the  bone- 
scttion.  The  incision 
is  as  limited  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  placed 
as  to  reach  the  bone 
by  the  most  direct 
and  safest  route,  and 
with  the  least  danger 
to  important  stnic 
tures.  It  should  be, 
where  possible,  in  a 
lire  with  the  over- 
Knng  muscle- fibers — 

should  avoid  vessels  and  nen-es— and  is  generally  parallel  with  the  bone. 
This  incision  is  usually  made  directly  to  the  bone  with  one  stroke— it  being 
impossible,  from  the  small  size  of  the  wound,  to  recognize  (he  intermuscular 
planes,  or  the  bone's  e\act  level,  if  at  any  depth  from  the  surface.  Hav- 
ing made  a  path  to  the  bone,  the  remaining  steps  of  the  ojwralion  will  de- 
fend upon  the  instrument  with  which  the  division  of  the  hone  is  to  be  made. 

Division  of  Bone  with  Osteotome. — Having  made  the  incision  through 
the  soft  parts  with  a  knife,  the  knife  is  not  withdrawn  but  allowed  to  remain 
in  situ  as  a  guide — upon  this  an  osteotome  (somewhat  narrower  than  the 
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bone  to  be  divided)  is  introduced,  entering  the  wound  with  the  length  of  its 
cutting-edge  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  wound.  It  is  carefully  passed 
down,  in  contact  with  the  knife,  to  the  bone,  and  the  knife  withdrawn.  The 
osteotome,  constantly  held  in  contact  with  the  bone,  is  now  turned  with  its 
cutting-edge  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  bone-section  (which  is  generally 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts).  In  the  act  of  turning  the 
osteotome  into  position,  the  soft  parts  are  levered  away  by  the  blunt  sides 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  bone  is  hugged,  but  care  is  used  not  to  detach 
the  periosteum  (which  the  knife-incision  may  have  cut)  (Fig.  121,  B).  The 
osteotome  is  held  in  the  surgeon's  left  hand  near  its  cutting  end — being  grasped 
in  his  full  hand,  the  ulnar  margin  of  his  hand  resting  on  the  patient's  limb 
to  steady  the  instrument.  The  instrument  should  cut  away  from  important 
structures,  and  preferably  toward  the  surgeon.  After  each  stroke  of  the 
mallet,  the  osteotome  should  be  shifted,  traveling  back  and  forth  in  the  line 
of  section,  that  it  may  not  bind  in  any  one  place.  In  section  of  thick  bones, 
if  the  instrument  bind,  it  is  withdrawn  and  a  thinner  (not  narrower)  one  is 
introduced — and  subsequently  a  still  thinner,  if  necessary.  Progress  through 
the  bone  is  determined  bv  the  skilled  sense  of  touch.  The  section  should  be 
evenly  made,  as  to  depth,  completely  across  the  width  of  bone,  traveling 
back  and  forth,  no  two  blows  being  made  in  one  site.  Never  remove  the 
instrument  from  the  groove  in  the  bone  when  once  the  section  has  been 
commenced  (unless  a  larger  instrument  catches  in  the  section  and  has  to 
be  replaced  by  a  thinner  one),  for  it  is  often  hard  to  regain  the  groove.  The 
last  portion  of  bone  on  the  far  side  of  the  section,  when  important  structures 
are  just  beyond,  need  not  be  cut  with  the  osteotome,  but  may  be  bent  or 
broken  subsequently  by  manipulation  of  the  limb. 

Division  of  Bone  with  Saw. — A  special  osteotomy  saw,  generally  of 
the  Adams  type,  is  used.  The  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  just  described, 
except  in  the  substitution  of  the  saw  for  the  osteotome.  The  skin  incision 
is  i)laced  as  in  the  above  operation,  but  is  made  with  a  tenotome  instead 
of  an  ordinary  knife — usually  cutting  in  the  line  of  the  muscle-fibers  and  in 
the  axis  of  the  limb.  When  the  bone  is  reached,  the  blade  of  the  tenotome 
is  turned  so  as  to  cross  the  bone  transversely  and  is  made  to  cut  a  path  for 
the  saw  across  the  bone — the  non-cutting  part  of  the  handle  of  the  tenotome 
doing  no  harm  to  the  soft  parts  between  the  bone  and  wound  of  entrance. 
When  the  way  for  the  saw  has  been  prepared,  the  tenotome  is  left  in  situ 
as  a  guide.  Upon  this  the  blade  of  the  saw  is  introduced  down  to  the  bone 
and  its  cutting  part  pushed  on  across  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  divided  (Fig. 
121,  A).  The  bone  is  to  be  sawed  with  short  strokes,  guarding  against 
thrusting  the  point  of  the  saw  into  the  soft  parts,  especially  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  se(  lion.  The  section  may  be  nearly  made  with  the  saw 
and  completed  by  manual  bending  or  breaking. 

After-treatment.-  FolI<nving  osteotomy,  the  limb,  or  part,  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  comj)ound  fracture  made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Some  form  of  splint,  or  a  j>lasier-dres^ing,  must  immobilize  the  limb  and 
keep  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  apposition.  The  wound  is  closed  by  suture 
— no  drainage  being  used  in  (lean  cases. 

Comment. — (i)  In  division  by  an  osteotome,  the  osteotome  itself  is 
sometimes  used  to  rut  its  way  through  the  soft  parts,  instead  of  knife.  (2) 
When  the  bone  section  is  nearly  comj)lete,  bending  is  especially  applicable 
in  young,  tender  bones.  (3)  The  section  of  the  bone  should  generally  be 
completed  by  instrument,  and  not  by  breaking,  as  a  splinter  of  bone  may 
do  damage  to  adjacent  parts. 
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LINEAK  OSTEOTCMY  BY  THE  OPEN  METHOD. 

Steps  of  Operation  Preparatory  to  Division  of  Bone.— The  site  of 
the  bone-section  is  exposed  by  an  incision  so  placed  as  to  reach  the  bone 
most  readily  and  safely,  seeking  an  intermuscular  plane  where  possible. 
Hai-ing  pa^ed  through  skin,  fascia — and  through  or  between  muscles — 
the  soft  parts  are  opened  up  and  retracted  to  either  side — and  the  region 
of  bone  fully  exposed  to  view.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  where 
it  is  not  contraindicated,  the  periosteum  is  incised  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone,  freed  from  its  circumference,  and  retracted  with  the  soft  parts.  The 
bone-section  mav  then  be  made  with  an  osteotome  or  with  a  saw:— 

Division  of  Bone  with  Osteotome. — The  osteotome  is  introduced  at 
once  upon  the  bone,  in  the  direction  the  section  is  to  be  made — after  which  it 
is  manipulated  as  in  the 
subcutaneous  method^ 
much  greater  control 
of  the  instniment  being 
possible. 

Division  of  Bone 
with  Saw. —  The  saw 
is  similarly  introduced 
at  once  upon  the  bone, 
in  the  direction  the  sec- 
tion is  to  be  made. 
The  section  is  then 
made  by  short  strokes, 
while  the  parts  are  well 
retracted  and  the  entire 
operation  exposed  to 
view. 

After  -  treatment. 
^L'  n  1  e  s  s  contraindi 
cated,  the  periosteum 
should  t>e  sutured  with 
RUt— the  sutures  at  the 
same  lime  passing 
through  the  muscles  and 
quitting  them  together. 
The  wound  is  then 
ctosetl  in  the  usual  wai 
in  the  last  operation. 

Comparison. — In  subcutaneous  osteotomy  the 
safer,  less  damaging,  and  the  section  is  cleaner  iha 
■  xteotomy  the  saw  is  preferable,  especially  the  chai 
o[)en  mciht)d.  while  a  larger  wound  iif  entni 
is  more  accurately  made  and  less  damai;e  is  d 


—and  a  retentive 


ai)plie. 


ribed 


■e  of  the  osteotome  is 

bv  the  saw.     In  open 

or  Gigli  saw.     In  the 

]>  made,  the  bone-section 

to  the  neighboring  tissues. 


CUNEIFORH  OSTEOTOHY. 
Description. — A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  is  removeii,  the  siw  of 
which   is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  ca-e — the  general  rule  being  tliai 
the  sides  of  the  wedge  should  be  at  lighl  angles  to  the  a.\is  of  the  bone  just 
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above  and  below  the  section — ordinarily,  however,  a  smaller  wedge  suffices. 
The  wedge  usually  extends  entirely  through  the  bone,  its  base  being  upon 
one  surface  and  the  apex  upon  the  opposite — but  it  may  extend  only  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  way  through,  the  balance  being  bent  or  broken. 
The  operation  is  nearly  always  done  by  the  open  method. 

Operation. — Having  exsanguinated  the  limb  by  elevation,  followed  by 
the  application  of  a  rubber  tourniquet  (which  is  much  more  frequently  used 
than  in  the  linear  form  of  osteotomy)  the  limb  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bag. 
The  incision  is  placed  over  the  site  of  the  base  of  the  wedge  to  be  removed 
and  is  considerably  longer  than  the  base  of  the  wedge — and  is  so  planned 
as  to  enable  the  bone  to  be  reached  through  the  most  direct  and  safest  route, 
and  to  enable  the  muscles  to  be  separated  rather  than  cut.  The  skin  and 
fascia  are  first  incised — the  muscles  separated  in  their  intermuscular  cleavage 
line  and  retracted — and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the  axis  of  the  bone,  down 
to  the  bone,  and  retracted  with,  and  adherent  to,  the  soft  parts.  This  clearing 
of  the  bone  subperiostcally  is  accomplished  with  a  curved  [)eriosteal  elevator, 
the  clearing  being  done  more  extensively  at  the  site  corresponding  with  the 
base  of  the  wedge.  The  chisel  is  the  best  instrument  with  which  to  perform 
cuneiform  osteotomy — though  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  sometimes  be  used 
advantageously,  and  even  an  ordinary  saw  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
some  cases  of  angular  ankylosis  (Fig.  122).  The  chisel  is  held  like  an  osteo- 
tome, for  the  sake  of  steadiness.  The  beveled  edge  of  the  chisel  is  directed 
toward  the  wedge  of  bone  to  be  removed.  If  the  wedge  be  of  considerable 
size,  it  cannot  be  removed  with  accuracy  in  one  piece — a  small  wedge,  narrow 
at  its  base,  must  be  first  removed — and  then  slices  mav  be  chiseled  from  the 
sides  of  this  until  a  cuneiform  space  representing  a  wedge  of  the  requisite 
size  is  removed.  Having  removed  the  wedge  of  bone,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  put  into  position — the  periosteum  is  sutured  with  gut — the  wound  closed 
— and  the  limb  put  up  in  an  immovable  splint. 

Comment. — In  this,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  osteotomv,  additional 
means  may  be  used  for  holding  the  divided  ends  of  the  bone  in  place,  besides 
the  special  form  of  splint — such  as  wiring,  pegging,  suturing,  and  other 
devices  mentioned  under  operations  for  ununited  fractures. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURES  IN  GENERAL. 

Operations  for  ununited  fractures  resolve  themselves,  as  far  as  the  forms 
of  the  bones  are  concerned,  into  three  classes — those  for  fractures  of  the 
long  bones — of  the  short  bones — and  of  the  mixed  bones.  The  general  prin- 
ci|)lcs  involved  are  the  same  in  all  classes.  Fractures  of  the  patella  and 
olecranon  re(juirc  special  mention. 

The  principles  involved:  —the  placing  of  freshened  ends  of  bones  in  good 
position,  without  t(K^  great  tension,  and  without  intervening  soft  parts — 
and  the  maintaining  of  these  ends  strictly  in  ])osition  by  competent  immobil- 
izing splint. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  technic  employed  in  the  majority 
of  cases;-  Kxposu re  of  ends  of  bones  as  nearly  subperiosteally  as  possible 
— resection  of  ihe  ends  as  nearly  transversely  as  the  nature  of  the  fracture 
will  permit — if  the  ends  of  the  bones  can  be  easily  approximated  and  easily 
retained  in  position,  place  them  in  ap|)osition,  suture  the  periosteum,  ap- 
proximate the  muscles  by  buried  sutures,  close  the  wound,  and  app)ly  an 
immobilizing  splint.     If  the  ends  are  not  likely  to  be  easily  kept  in  ap- 
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proximation  (esp)ecially  as  the  result  of  an  oblique  section),  one  of  the  methods 
of  holding  them  in  apposition  (to  be  described  below)  may  be  resorted  to 
— in  addition  to  placing  the  ends  in  contact  and  applying  a  retentive  form 
of  apparatus. 

In  operating,  some  form  of  tourniquet  is  usually  applied.  The  site  of 
operation  is  to  be  shaved.  The  position  of  patient,  surgeon,  and  assistant 
will  be  determined  by  the  special  of)eration. 

The  instruments  used  are  those  employed  for  Osteotomy  (page  184). 


OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  BY  RESECTION 
OF  ENDS  OF  BONES,  WITH  RETENTION  OF  COAFTATED  ENDS 

BY  IMMOBILIZING  SPLINTS. 

Description. — The  ends  of  the  bones  are  exposed  and  excised,  and  the 
freshened  ends  are  then  brought  into  contact  and  held  in  apposition  by  a 
splint  or  a  plaster  cast. 
Operation. — Hav- 
ing exsanguinated  the 
limb    and    applied    a 
tourniquet,     an    inci- 
sion, sufficiently    free 
to  allow  of  protrusion 
of   the   ends   of    the 
bones,  is  made  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  limb, 
directly  over  the  ends 
of    the    bones  —  and 
placed  so   as  to   give 
free  access  by  the  most 
direct  and  safest  route 
to    the   involved  site. 
The   skin  and    fascia 
are  divided — the  mus- 
cles are   separated  in 
their       intermuscular 
planes   and    retracted 
^-or,  if  separation  of 
the    muscles   in  their 
planes  be  impossible, 

thev   are  divided  in  the  direction  of  their  fibers.     Important  vessels  and 
nerves    are  carefully  avoided,  being  retracted    to  one  side.     The  wound  is 
made  fully  large  and  the  lateral  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  sufficient  to 
make  the  necessar\'  manipulations  possible  without  adding  to  the  trauma- 
tism.    The  ends  of  the  bones  are    fully  exposed  and  entirely  freed  of  all 
tissue  which    may  intervene   between    the    fragments,  whether    normal  or 
cicatricial.     As  the  ends  of    the  bones  are  approached,  care  is    taken    to 
avoid   injuring   the  periosteum — which  should   be   split   longitudinally  and 
freed  circumferentiallv  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  without  otherwise  sever- 
ing  its   connection,  and   should   be  raised  without  separation  of  overlying 
muscle,  that  is,  as  a  musculo-periosteal  covering.     The  end  of  each  bone  is 
dealt  with  in  turn,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  freed,  is,  where  possible, 
protruded  through  the  wound,  the  limb  being  bent  at  an  angle  for  this  purpose 


D 


Figs.  123-126.— I — Opfrations  for  Uni'nited  Fracti'rf.s  by 
SiMPi.K  Section  :— A.  B,  Simple  transverse  fraclure,  followed  by 
transverse  section  ol  bones;  C.  I),  Irregularly  transverse  fracture, 
followed  by  section  of  bone  parallel  with  fractures. 
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and  the  soft  parts  well  retracted,  the  periosteum  being  carefully  peeled  back 
during  this  step.  A  minimum  slice  of  bone  is  now  removed  from  the  end 
of  each  bone,  simply  enough  to  insure  a  fresh,  raw  surface  upon  each.  If 
the  bones  have  been  protruded,  this  section  is  generally  best  made  with  a 
butcher's  saw.  If  the  ends  have  not  been  protruded  through  the  wound, 
after  they  have  been  well  freed,  it  is  best  to  slip  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum  and  thus  malce  the  section.  The  section  may 
also  be  made,  though  generally  less  satisfactorily,  with  a  chisel.  The  direction 
of  the  section  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  ends  of  the  bone; — 
if  a  rather  transverse  fracture,  the  section  is  made  transversely; — if  a  wiy 
oblique  fracture,  the  section  is  made  obliquely  (Figs.  123-126,  A,  B,  C,  D; 
and  Figs.  127-130,  A,  B,  C,  D).  Whether  the  section  be  made  trans- 
versely or  obhquely,  the  section  is  so  planned  as  to  leave  a  limb  in  correct 
position,  as  to  its  axis  and  as  to  its  rotation,  and  is  so  made  as  to  secure  two 
parallel  surfaces  for  con- 
tact. An  exception  to 
this  is  where  some  spe- 
cial form  of  section  is 
made,  as  when  the  bones 
are  so  sawed  as  to  have 
an  angularity  of  one  fit 
into  a  depression  of 
another,  prc>ducing  the 
mortising  effect  —  the 
great  principle  being  that 
the  ends  of  the  bones 
should  be  cut  so  as  to  fit 
each  other.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  bones  is 
always  preferable,  unless 
involving  too  great  a  sac- 
rifice of  length.  The 
ends  are  now  approx- 
imated in  the  position  in 
Hies  ji--i3o~n— oi-KH*Ti>>ssFnR[-si-xiii£PFs*iTM<Ks  which  the  bones  will  re- 
■v  siMi'i.H  Ski-ti.in^-.\,  11,  \Vi.iiK>-sh.i|.i.<i,  umi  c,  II,  ,r<-,:in-  main,  and  are  held  in  this 
Kuiai  it.i.tuic. f"!!.™!'.!  L-y  w.Uoti  „[  i-,iir par.iik-i iviUi  fra.iiir.;.  position  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  operation 
and  until  the  permanent  splint  be  applied.  The  periosteum  is  sutured 
with  put.  The  muscles  are  brought  together  with  buried  gut  sutures.  The 
outer  wound  is  closed  in  the  u^ual  way.  The  liml)  is  then  placed  in  a  per- 
manent splint,  or  in  a  plaster  cast,  with  extreme  care,  so  steadying  the 
parts  during  (he  dres^iuL;  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  remain  undisturbed. 

Comment. — (1)  The  operation  is.  pmctically,  that  of  osteotomy  by  the 
open  method,  (2)  In  a  recent  case,  the  after -treatment  is  that  of  a  compound 
fracture,  with  the  limb  put  uji  in  a  jwisition  to  relax  the  pull  on  the  fractured 
ends.  (3)  In  old  cases  where  bands  of  fascia,  or  lendons.  are  apt  to  draw 
the  ends  out  of  jilace,  these  should  be  divided.  (4)  Where  it  seems  likely 
that  the  ends  of  the  bones  will  tend  to  displacement,  especially  in  such  cases 
as  the  femur,  a  process  of  mortising  may  be  carried  out  in  fashioning  the 
ends  of  the  bones  for  approximation. 
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OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  BY  WIRING  OF 
ENDS  OF  BONES*  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  RESECTION. 

Description. — In  addition  to  the  retention  of  the  coaptated  ends  of  the 
bones  by  splints,  the  ends  are  previously  drilled  and  wired  into  contact.  In 
the  case  of  new  fractures,  where  the  ends  are  left  so  shaped  as  likely  to  remain 
in  position  when  wired,  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  need  not  be  done 
— otherwise  the  ends  should  be  resected.  In  all  cases  of  old  fracture  the 
ends  of  the  bones  are  always  resected,  so  as  to  present  freshened  surfaces. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same,  in  all  respects,  as 
for  resection  with  retention  by  splints — up  to  the  exposure  and  clearing  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones — after  which  the  technic  will  differ,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  bones  are  resected  or  not; — (a)  Wiring  of  the  bones  without 
resection: — The  ends  of  the  bones  are  grasped  and  steadied  by  some  special 
form  of  bone-holding  forceps,  while  holes  for  the  passage  of  wire  are  drilled 


Fig.  131.— Method  of  Drilling  Bone  for  Wiring  : — A,  Bone  hoIdiiiK  forceps  ;  B,  llanddrill. 


—sufficient  in  number  to  furnish  the  desired  strength  and  so  planned  in 
position  as  to  retain  the  normal  axis  of  the  bone  (Fig.  131).  The  holes  may 
be  drilled  and  the  silver  wire  passed  in  several  ways.  Where  the  fracture 
is  practically  a  transverse  division  of  the  bone,  the  drill-holes  are  usually 
made  to  pass  through  one  wall  of  the  upper  and  the  corresponding  wall  of 
ihe  lower  fragment,  the  wire  thus  passing  through  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
medulla  of  the  bone  (Figs.  132-134,  A,  B,  C,  D).  In  the  case  of  an  oblique 
fracture,  the  holes  may  be  drilled  and  the  wire  passed  in  the  same  way — 
or  the  fragments  may  be  held  in  position  and  the  holes  drilled  through  opposite 
walls  and  the  intervening  medullary  substance  (Figs,  135,  136,  and  137,  and 
Figs.  138-140).  The  ends  of  the  wire,  in  either  of  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned, may  then  be  twisted,  cut  short  and  pressed  into  the  periosteum  and 
bone — or  may  be  twisted  long  and  brought  out  of  the  wound  (Figs.  141-143). 
In  both  methods  the  periosteum  is  pierced  by  wire,  though  elsewhere  it  is 
preserved  as  intact  as  possible  upon  the  bones,     (b)  Wiring  of  the  bones 
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after  resection: — The  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  accomplished 
just  as  in  the  operation  for  ununited  fracture  by  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 


FigJ      'J»-lH  —  OPHi 

UNITED    FKACTlKtS     IIV    SECTION    *N11    tt  IK  FHACTtRt-S     n 

INC  -1— ill   traiisverat   [raclum  —A    Siimle  oblique  (l 

wliF  thiDiiRh  both  wiillt  □[  each  buiic ;  B.  Dau-  wnlls  o[  each  end,  ii 

blewire  IhimiRh  both  walls  o[  each  bone;  C,  Ing  fnicture  ■)  righl  angle;  C.  Loop  ■>(  wire  i 

WIrei  pasvd  ihrough  slugle  usM  ol  eBch  end,  ricd   ihrough  drill-hole,  iiid    Icee  eniti   broughi 

These  farmi  may  be  used  wilhoul  Kciion  ol  amund  bone  and  IhtDUghlODpan  *  '     ~ 


ISC;— III— Fy  simple  loop-ligalutes ;— A.  By 
double  loupi  around  boneni  righl  angle  to  axis 
,  -,-  ■■  ■  ,  I  al  righl  angle  to  line 
ol  oblique  fTBiTlure ;  C.  Duuble  loop*,  as  in  A, 
leliilorHd  by  Imenil  wtre-luopi.  These  lorini 
tmy  be  adopted  wtthaui  «ecii 
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bones,  with  retention  of  the  coaptated  ends  by  immobilizing  splints  (page  189). 
The  ends  of  the  bones  are  then  drawn  back  into  (heir  musculo-periosteal 
sheaths— and  the  ends  are  then  wired  as  in  (a)  above.  Following  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  periosteum  is  sutured  with  gut — 
the  muscles  are  brought  together  with  buried  gut  sutures — the  outside  wound 
closed  as  usual — and  an  immobilizing  splint  applied.  The  wire  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  removed  when  buried.^when  left  long,  it  is  subsequently  (after 
firm  union)  untwisted  and  drawn  out,  to  accomplish  which,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  expose  the  parts  by  incision  down  to  the  bone. 

Comment. — The  drill-holes  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  silver  wire 
used.  The  wire  should  be  fairly  heavy.  The  holes  are  drilled  from  8  mm. 
to  1.3  cm.  (i  to  J  inch)  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  penetrating  obliquely 
if  but  one  wall  of  the  upper  and  one  wall  of  the  lower 
fragment  be  drilled — and  penetrating  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  surface,  if  the  drilling  pass  transversely  through 
opposite  walls.  In  drilling  for  oblique  fracture,  the 
suture  should  pass  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of 
fracture. 


OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRAC- 
TURE BY  SUTURING,  WITH  OR  WITH- 
OUT RESECTION. 


Description. —The  operation  is  here  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  ununited  fracture  by  wiring — 
except  that  heavy  chromic  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  or 
^Ik  (preferably  one  of  the  first  two)  is  used  to  approx- 
imate the  ends  of  the  bones. 

Comment.— As  the  chief  dependence  is  in  the  ul- 
timate bony  union  between  the  fractured  or  resected 
ends,  and  as  the  chief  function  of  wire,  gut.  tendon, 
or  silk  suture  is  temporarily  to  hold  the  ends  in  posi- 
tion until  union  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  fix  the 
ends  of  the  bones  firmly  and  permanently,  it  is  un- 
questionably best  to  use  a  material  which,  while  ful- 
filling that  temjwrary  office,  will  then  disappear  of  its 
own  accord  and  give  no  future  trouble^and.  there- 
fore, heavy  chromic  gut  or  kangaroo  tendon  is  the 
ideal  material  (or  this  purpose,  if  the  conditions  of 
the  case  permit. 


OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  BY  NAILING. 

PEGGING   OR  SCREWING  ENDS  OF  BONES.  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

RESECTION. 

Description. — The  ends  of  the  fractured  bones,  with  or  without  resection, 
are  brought  and  held  together  by  means  of  plated  nails  or  screws,  ivory  pegs, 
or  by  means  of  metallic  plates  held  in  place  by  nails  or  s*.Tews,  or  by  metallic 
bands. 

Operation. — The  ends  of  the  bones  are  exposed,  freed,  and,  if  necessary, 
resected,  as  in  the  above  operations.  If  the  fracture,  or  section  he  trans- 
it 
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verse,  the  nails,  pegs,  or  screws  are  put  in  obliquely,  passing  ftt>m  without 
through  the  proximal  wall  of  the  upper  fragment,  through  the  meduUuy 
substance,  and  into  the  wall  of  the  lower  fragment,  from  within  outward. 
Two  or  more  nails  or  pegs  are  generally  inserted,  passing  in  different  direc- 
tions (Figs.  144  and  145).  If  the  section,  or  fracture,  be  oblique,  the  nails 
are  put  in  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface  of  bone  and  pass  transversely  through. 
Where  plates  are  used,  they  are  placed  over  the  line  of  fracture  or  resection- 
some  of  the  screws  passing  into  the  upper  fragment,  and  some  into  the  lower 


(Figs.  146  and  147).  As  little  damage  as  jyossible  is  done  to  the  periosteum. 
The  musclts  are  brought  tiigelher  by  iiuried  gut  sutures — the  wound  closed 
— and  ihe  limb  immobih>,ed. 

Comment. — The  nails  and  screws  generally  protrude  through  the  skin 
and  arc  rem<ive<i  in  about  two  weeks,  or  remain  longer.  Ivory  pegs  are 
similarly  treated,  or,  if  very  short,  may  be  left  in  silu.  Metallic  plates  and 
bands  are  expected  to  be  left  in  silu. 


OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  BY  PARKHILL'S 
CLAHP. 

Description. — The  frajiments  of  bone  ;ire  here  held  together  by  means 
nf  a  special  form  of  clamp  consisting  of  four  long  steel  screw-pins  and  an 
interlock  i lie  mechanism. 

Operation. — The  ends  of  the  bones  are  e.tposed  and  freed  in  the  ordinary 
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manner — and  resected,  if  necessary.  Two  holes  are  drilled  in  the  long  axis 
of  each  fragment,  in  direct  line  with  each  other.  Four  long  steel  screw-pins 
are  then  screwed  into  these  holes  by  means  of  a  clock-key  attachment — 
after  which  the  "wings"  of  the  instrument  are  adjusted.  While  the  ends 
of  the  bones  are  held  in  accurate  apposition  and  care  taken  that  the  proper 


anis  of  the  bone  is  secured,  the  two  fragments  are  clampe<I  tc)gether  in  ihe 
special  manner  of  the  instrument.  The  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  are 
then  adjusted  about  ihe  screws  of  the  clamp,  which  projects  without  the 
wound.  The  dressing  is  then  applied^and  the  pins  of  the  clamp  not  removed 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks  (Figs.  148  and  149). 


OTHER  OPERATIONS  FOR  RECENT  OR  XnTONlTED  FRACTURES. 

(1)  Ligation  of  Bone. — One  or  more  pieces  of  wire  are  passed  around 
the  fractured  portion  of  bone,  either  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  bone, 
or  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  fracture.     These  are  twisted,  cut  short,  and 
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buried.  The  bone  may  be  notched  to  aid  in  holding  the  wire  in  plac».  Longi- 
tudinal loops  may  unite  the  circumferential  wire  bands  (Figs.  138--140). 

(a)  Combined  Ligature  and  Suture.— A  hole  is  drilled  through  the 
fragments  at  a  right  angle  to  their  line  of  fracture — a  loop  of  wire  is  passed 
through,  given  a  half-turn  in  the  center,  and  the  two  ends  passed  around  the 
sides  of  the  bone  and  through  the  loop  and  twisted  (Fig.  137,  C). 

(3)  Frame  Ligature  of  Bone. — Drill  two  holes  through  the  fragments, 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone — pass  the  free  ends  of  a  wire  loop  through  the 
holes — pass  the  loop  over  the  free  ends  and  draw  tight — then  bring  the  free 
ends  around  to  the  holes  through  which  the  looped  end  originally  passed  and 


curry  them  under  the  wires  emerging  from  those  holes  and  twist  them  together 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  (Figs.  141-14;). 

(4)  Intramedullary  Pegging. — Pegs  of  i\ory,  or  of  fresh,  or  decalcified 
bone,  are  lightly  driven  into  the  medullary  canal  of  one  bone,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fractured  bone  so  displaced,  temporarily,  as  to  enable  the  meduUary 
cavily  of  the  opjiosite  fragment  to  be  slipjK-'d  over  the  opposite  end  of  the 
peg  (Figs.  150  and  151).  Where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance  of  bone 
and  the  periosteum  corresponding  to  the  absent  bone  is  prcsen-ed.  this  has 
been  sutured  ovtr  the  bone  peg  with  success,  especially  in  the  young  (Fig,  15a). 


STIMSON'S  OPERATION  FOR  FRACTURED  PATELLA. 


OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  PATELLA 

BV  STIMSOX'S  MKTHODOr  MK[J1ATr^  Bl'TfRK, 

eing  cleared,  and,  if  necess;ir_v, 
ilk  suIure-l(K>[i  passed  Irans- 
1  above,  and  the  ligamentum 


Description.^The  margins  of  \tone.  after 
freshened,  are  helil  in  position  by  a  heavy 
ver-ely  thrttugh  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendi 
paicll;i-  below. 

Position.— Patient  supine:  limb  fully  e: 
oj)eration.     Assistant  oppusile. 

Landmarks.— Contour  of  patella. 

Incision.--Metlian,  in  long  axis  of  limb, 
patella  and  c.vtendinf;  considerably  above  a 
[>a>>inK  into  muscular  tissue. 

Operation.— The  incision  c-uends  throupih  ^kln.  fas<na.  prepatellar  bursa. 
expansion  of  quadriceps  exiensor  tendon,  and  periosteum  directly  U>  the 
[>atella  twne.  The  soft  parts  are  well  relracted,  so  as  to  exjKise  the  entire 
extent  of  the  iran&verse  fracture  (which  is  possible  because  of  the  length 
of  the  incision)  (Fig.  i5_)t.  The  joint  is  irrigatcil  to  remove  the  clots.  If 
the  fracture  be  recent,  no  removal  of  librous  tissue  or  bone  is  necessary.  If 
old,  each  fragment  is  carefully  !>ei;ced  with  bone-holding  forceps  and  steadied 


Surgeon   on   side  t 


center  over  center  of 
the  ])alclla  but   not 
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in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  saw,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
bone  is  then  removed.  A  heavy  silk  ligature,  threaded  upon  a  curved  needle, 
is  now  carried  transversely  through  the  ligamentum  patellae  near  its  apex, 
passing  through  about  two-thirds  of  its  width  and  thickness — then  trans- 
versely through  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  near  the  upper  border  of 
the  patella,  also  passing  through  about  two-thirds  of  its  width  and  thickness. 
While  the  fragments  are  held  in  close  contact  this  ligature  is  tightly  tied. 
The  torn  capsule  on  either  side  of  the  patella  and  the  fibro-periosteum  are 
sutured  with  chromic  gut.  The  fibrous  tissues  overlying  the  patella,  and 
divided  in  the  median  incision,  may  then  be  sutured  with  buried  gut  suture. 
The  skin  wound  is  closed.  No  drainage  is  used.  The  limb  is  put  up  in 
full  extension. 

Comment. — In  some  old  cases  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  has  con- 
tracted to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  lengthen  the  common  quad- 
riceps extensor  (see  operation  for  muscle-lengthening,  page  208). 
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BY  WIRING  OR  SUTURING. 

Description. — The  ends  of  the  bones,  after  being  cleared,  and,  if  neces- 
sar>',  freshened,  are  drilled  and  wired  together,  the  wire  being  buried  and 
left — or  they  may  be  sutured  with  an  absorbable  material.  The  joint  may 
be  exposed  by  a  median  vertical,  transverse,  or  by  Cheyne's  oval  incision — 
the  last  being  here  described. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  above  operation. 

Incision. — Oval,  outlining  a  flap  with  upward  convexity,  which  is  raised 
from  over  the  patella  and  •  temporarily  turned  downward.  The  incision 
begins  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  to  one  side  of  the  patella,  on  a  level  a  little  below 
the  fracture — extends  vertically  upward  and  then  curves  across  the  front  of 
the  thigh  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and 
descends  on  the  opposite  side  to  a  point  corresponding  with  its  commence- 
ment. This  flap-incision  gives  a  full  field  and  places  the  scar  above  the 
patella. 

Operation. — The  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  are  exposed,  the  joint 
irrigated,  and  the  fragments  slightly  everted  and  examined.  All  interplosed 
periosteum,  fibrous  and  other  tissue  is  removed.  In  recent  cases  no  removal 
of  bone  is  ordinarilv  indicated.  In  old  cases  a  thin  slice  of  bone  is  removed 
from  each  fragment.  Kach  fragment  is  now  grasped  in  turn  by  means  of 
stout  bone-forceps,  injuring  the  bone  as  little  as  possible  while  firmly  steadying 
it  (Fig.  154).  One,  two,  or  three  wire  sutures,  as  seem  indicated,  are  now 
introduced  in  the  following  manner;— Two  holes  are  drilled  directly  opposite 
each  other  in  a  vertical  line,  in  the  upper  and  lower  fragments,  a  short  incision 
being  made  for  the  drill  through  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  patella,  within 
8  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  J  inch)  of  the  fractured  edges — the  margins  of  the 
incision  through  the  fibrous  tissue  being  drawn  aside  and  the  drill  (hand  or 
motor)  directed  ()})li(]uely,  so  as  to  come  out  at  the  fractured  margin  after 
having  passed  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  bone.  All 
the  drill-holes  are  first  made,  and  are  made  from  without  inward.  Care  is 
taken  that  each  pair  of  holes  is  drilled  immediately  opposite  and  that  their 
])oints  of  emergence  on  the  fractured  surfaces  are  on  the  same  level.  The 
wires  are  now  passed,  are  grasj)ed  with  strt)ng  fi^rceps,  and,  while  an  assistant 
firmly  approximates  the  margins  of  the  fragments,  these  wires  are  tightly 
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twisted  for  three  or  four  turns,  cut  off  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  long,  bent  upon 
the  bone,  and  slightly  buried  by  one  or  two  blows  of  the  mallet.  The  peri- 
osteum which  has  been  drawn  out  from  between  the  fragments  of  bones 
is  stitched  together  with  chromic  gut  to  the  opposite  lip  of  the  torn  periosteum. 


The  rent  in  the  capsule  generally  found  on  each  side  of  the  fractured  patella  is 
similarly  sutured  with  gul.  The  fibrous  covcrinc  of  the  patella,  incised  in 
raising  the  oval  flap,  is  sutured  with  buried  gut.  The  wound  is  dosed  through- 
out—no drainage  being  used.     The  limb  is  put  up  in  full  extension. 

Comment. — Chromic  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  and  silk  are  also  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  wire. 
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OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  OR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  OLECRANON 


[IV  W[RIM;  oh  SfTrRIMi. 

Description. — The  olccranun  is  quilc  frequently  fractured  at  its  junction 
with  the  shiift  of  the  ulnii — ami  is  repaired  by  wirinf!  or  suturing  in  the  same 
general  manner  as  in  the  case  nf  fracture  i>f  the  patella. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  fiirearm  drawn  across  chest,  by  an  assistant 
on  the  opposite  side,  presenlinj;  in  the  surgeim  the  semiflexed  elbow,  while 
exposing  the  fragments:  and  fully  extended  by  the  side  while  suturing.  Surgeon 
sian<is  opjM)siie  the  elbow. 

Landmarks, — Contour  of  olecranon;  i^hatt  of  ulna;  condyles  of  humerus. 

Incision.— The  site  of  fracture  may  be  e\pose<l— (i)  By  aii  oval  incision;— 
beginninn  to  one  side  cif  lateral  bonier  of  olecranon,  just  l)elow  the  fracture 
—passes  upward  in  axis  of  limb  for  alioiil  3.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  olecra- 
non—thence  curves  across  arm  and  ilescemis  (o  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  si<le— thus  furnishing  a  free  exposure  of  the  fracture  and  providing 
a  scar  which  falls  out  of  the  way  of  pressure.     (3)  By  a  median  longitudinal 
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indsion; — beginning  and  ending  considerably  above  and  below  the  line  of 
fracture,  but  not  involving  the  muscles  above  or  below — and  having  its  center 
over  the  fracture.  The  length  of  this  incision  allows  of  sufficient  lateral 
retraction  to  well  expose  the  parts  (though  less  perfectly  than  the  incision 
just  described). 

Operation .^The  incision  passes  through  skin,  fascia,  bursa,  fibrous 
expansion  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and  periosteum  directly  onto  the  bone 
ff^'g-  ^S5)-  The  manner  of  exposing  the  fractured  ends,  irrigating  the 
joint,  removing  a  slice  of  bone  from  each  fragment  in  old  cases,  drilling  the 
fragments,  passing  and  tightening  the  wire,  suturing  the  torn  periosteum  and 
fascia,  and  closure  of  wound  are  similar,  in  all  practical  essentials,  to  the 
corresponding  steps  in  the  operations  just  described  upon  the  patella  (page 
198).     The  limb  is  put  up  in  full  extension. 

CommeDt. — (■)  Chromic  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  and  silk  may  be  used 
instead  of  wire,  (a)  In  some  old  cases,  where  much  retraction  of  the  triceps 
has  occurred,  that  muscle  should  be  lengthened,  as  described  under  muscle- 
iengthening  (page  308). 

SEQUESTROTOHY. 

Desciiptioii  — An  operation  for  the  remo\al  or  excision  of  a  sequestrum 
C<3ead  bone)  en  masse  The  operation  might  be  more  properh  termed 
^^=questrectom\  The  site  of  the  sequestrum  is  generall)  determined  bv  the 
f>xesence  of  one  or  more  sinuses,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case 

Position  and  Preparation. — Patient  is  so  placed  as  to  expose  the  m- 


xolve<l  site  most  con\eniendi  \  constrictor  is  usualK  applied  where 
|x>ssible,  to  control  hemorrhage 

Landmarks  — Generalt\  the  existence  of  one  or  more  sinusc;,  the  known 
anatomy  of  the  part 

Incision. — Generallv  placed  m  the  long  a\i«  of  ihe  hmb  or  m  such  a 
position  as  to  fall  in  with  the  intermuscular  tlea\af;e  line  and  so  as  to  lead 
to  ihe  site  h\  the  safest  mule— with  its  center  o\er  the  siiiui,  or  extending 
between  the  two  chief  sinuses  (Fig    156) 

Operation .^The  incision  passes  down  to  and  through  the  periosteum. 
The  soft  parts,  including  periosteum,  are  then  retracted  laterally,  fully  e.xposing 
ihe  bone  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sinus,  or  between  two  or  more  sinuses. 
It  may   be  at  once  possible   to  grasp   the  sequestrum  with  strong   forceps 
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introduced  through  the  sinus  opening  and  draw  it  out — or  the  sinus-opemq; 
may  be  sufEciently  enlarged  for  this  purpose  by  rongeur  forceps  If  neither 
of  these  can  be  done  the  sinus  maj  be  enlarged  «ith  the  cuned  chisel— 
or  the  bone  between  two  sinuses  may  be  chiseled  away — or  the  bone  may 
be  chiseled  awav  in  the  long  a\is  of  the  'iequeslrum  even  where  but  one 
opening  exist* — or  a  trephine  opening  (one  or  more)  may  be  made  instead 
of  using  the  chitel  Following  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum  the  canty 
of  the  bone  should  be  well  scraped  The  penosleum  and  muscles  are  then 
united  by  buncd  gut  sutures  and  the  skin  closed  nith  sutures  of  silknonn 
gut  or  silk — drainage  being  established  to  the  bottom  ol  the  bone  cavity 
in  the  most  favorable  position  If  the  limb  be  weakened  by  the  operation 
It  should  be  put  up  in  a  splint 


floor— a  d  relaia 


Comment  —Bone  chips  ma\  be  used  in  the  caMlv — or  the  entire  thick 
nes*>  of  the  s  ft  pirts  induding  pen  leum  ma\  be  irnerted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  loni  cdMH  from  euh  idi  in!  hell  in  place  b\  a  nail  or  peg  {Fig 
157)      Or  the  (.aMt\  ma\  be  pai-ked  throughout  with  gauze 

OSTEOPLASTY. 

Description. — Transplantation  of  bone — in  the  form  of  bone-chips  or 
decalcified  bone-friigments — which  are  placed  in  the  desired  site  and  among 
which  nrf;anization  of  ihe  l)lo(«l-clcit  lakes  place.  The  transplantation  of 
a  larger  scctii>n  of  bone,  entirely  <lclached,  has  not  yet  been  commonly  done — 
though  the  success  of  reinserting  the  trephincbultons  suggests  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a(ciurse.  This  principle  will  be  further  mentioned  under 
osteoplastic  amputations. 

Operation.— The  site  of  operation  havinc  I  ecn  rendered  bloodless  by 
a  proximal  consiricUir.  and  having  provided  the  biine-chips  in  advance 
(which  Clime  specially  prepared  by  decalcification),  the  locality  is  exposed. 
If  the  chips  are  to  be  iiK'd  viiihin  a  liiinc  cavitv,  such  as  a  scraped  medullary 
cavity,  it  is  seen  thai  this  is  thoroughly  aseptic  before  their  introduaJon. 
If  ihcy  are  to  be  used  within  a  jK-riostcal  cavity  (as  after  the  partial  resection 
of  a  bone),  ihis  periosleal  cavity  should  be  kept  as  nearly  like  the  special 
form  of  ihe  i)riginal  bone  as  pussiblc.  In  (he  case  of  the  bone  cavity,  the 
hone  chips  .are  (Iropjicd  into  the  cavity  and  the  soft  parts  sutured  as  just 
described  in  the  above  operation.     In  the  case  of  a  periosteal  cavity,  sutures 
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of  gut  are  made  to  approximate  the  periosteal  margins  over  the  included 
bone-chips — and  the  muscles  over  the  periosteum — and  finally  the  skin,  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  tourniquet  is  then  removed  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  part  and  fill  the  interstices  between  the  bone-chips.  The 
part  is  usually  put  up  in  an  immobilizing  splint. 

Comment. — ^If  the  neighboring  parts  do  not  cover  the  site  in  which  the 
bone-chips  have  been  deposited,  they  may  be  covered  by  sterilized  rubber 
tissue. 


EXaSION. 

Excision  of  the  bones  is  described  under  the  general  head  of  Excisions, 
including  both  joints  and  bones  (pages  397  to  457). 


■■». 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  JOINTS. 

ARTHROTOMY. 

Description. — A  simple  incision  into  a  joint. 

Indications. — Exploration;  removal  of  foreign  body;  evacuation  of  pus, 
or  other  fluid;  irrigation;  drainage. 

Preparation. — As  for  a  major  operation  of  the  same  joint. 

Position. — Determined  by  the  special  operation — and  such  as  to  render 
the  site  of  incision  prominent  and  convenient. 

Special  Instruments. — Scalpel;  dissecting  forceps;  artery-clamp  forceps; 
retractors;  tourniquet  (sometimes). 

Operation. — The  patient  having  been'  placed  in  a  position  to  render 
the  joint  most  accessible — and  the  overlying  tissues  in  the  best  position  with 
reference  to  the  joint — an  incision,  of  the  simplest  form  and  shortest  extent 
compatible  with  the  object  in  view,  is  made  over  that  aspect  of  the  joint 
which  will  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  joint-structures  by  the  route  which  is 
shortest  and  safest,  both  in  regard  to  the  joint-structures  and  the  tissues 
intervening  between  skin  and  joint.  Having  opened  up  the  joint,  the  sub- 
sequent steps  will  depend  upon  the  special  object  of  the  operation; — (a) 
Where  exploration  is  the  object;  its  interior  is  examined  by  some  form  of 
probe  or  sound,  or,  preferably,  by  the  gloved  finger-tip; — (b)  ^Tiere  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body  is  sought;  suitable  forceps  are  introduced,  with 
which  it  is  grasp>ed  and  withdrawn; — (c)  Where  drainage  is  indicated;  a 
tube,  or  other  drain,  is  inserted  through  the  incision,  with  or  without  a  counter- 
opening.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  wound  is  entirely  closed.  In  all  cases 
the  joint  is  immobilized. 

PUNCTURE  OF  JOINTS. 

Description. — The  exploration  of  the  fluid  contents  of  a  joint  by  means 
of  the  needle  of  a  suction-syringe — for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  those  contents — or  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  found. 

Indications. — Collection  of  pus,  or  other  fluid,  within  a  joint. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  arthrotomy. 

Special  Instruments. — Exploratory  or  aspirating  syringe. 

Operation. — The  siime  preliminaries  having  been  observed  as  in  ar- 
throtomy, the  needle  of  the  exploratory  syringe  is  thrust,  by  the  safest  and 
shortest  route,  into  the  joint — the  cylinder  withdrawn  and  the  contents 
aspirated.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle,  the  punctured  wound 
is  hermeticallv  closed  with  sterilized  collodion. 


ERASION  OR  ARTHRECTOMY. 

Description. — Etymologically,  erasion  signifies  the  scraping  or  curetting 
of  a  joint — and  arthrectomy,  the  cutting  out  of  a  joint.  Practically,  both 
expressions  are  used  synonymously — and  are  taken  to  signify  the  exposure 
of  a  joint  with  the  removal  of  the  diseased  tissue  alone.     While  arthrectomy 
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si^ifies,  literally,  the  cutting  out  of  a  joint,  it  is  not  here  used  as  the  word  ex- 
ciijton  commonly  signifies.  In  excision,  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are 
invariably  removed — in  erasion  or  arthrectomy,  while  a  certain  amount  of 
bone  may  be  incidentally  removed  (and  always  as  much  as  is  diseased  is 
removed)  in  the  gouging,  only  the  articular  cartilages  and  synovial  membrane 
are  supposed  to  be  scrajied  or  curetted.  When  bone  is  removed  at  all,  ihe 
least  jMissible  is  removed,  and  that  is  generally  done  with  a  gouge — and  the 
whole  operation  conducted  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  neighljoring 
structures.  In  extreme  cases  all  the  articular  cartilage  is  gouged  away,  all 
the  synovial  membrane  is  dissected  out.  and  some  of  the  bone  is  removed. 
An  erasion  or  arthrectomy  is,  therefore,  commonly  undersuxxi  as  the  applica- 
tion <if  scraping  to  the  interior  ol  a  joinl^the  laying  open  of  a  joint  and  the 
removal  of  as  many  and  as  much  of  the  tissues  forming  the  joint  as  are  dis- 
eased— synovial  membrane,  capsular  hgaments,  cartilage,  and  bone — the 
reminai  generally  being  accomplished  by  some  form  of  gouge  for  cartilage 
and  bone,  and  scissors  and  knife  for  soft  parts.  An  arthrectomy,  finally, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proce<lure  the  same  in  general  purpose,  though  less 


severe  in  degree,  as  an  excision — and  is  distinctly  a  c(mscrvative  measure  espe- 
tialty  applicable  10  early  cases.  An  anhrcilomy  is  a  part  of  every  excision, 
Arthrectomy  has  its  greatest  appljcaiiun  in  joints  of  simple  structure  and  easy 
approach — the  knee  being  its  most  freijuent  site  of  appiicalion.  A  movable 
joint  is  always  ti>  be  s<iught  after  erasion.  even  in  the  case  of  the  knee 
(although  in  the  latter  case  some  surgeons  prefer  to  secure  ankylosis  in 
preference  to  a  probable  weak  joint),  Arthrectomy  is  always  preferable  to 
excision  in  chiUlren.  owing  to  its  non -interference  wiih  the  growth  of  lione. 

Indications.-- -Disease  of  the  articular  structures,  especially  tubercular. 

Preparation— Position. — .\s  for  excisions  (page  jq;). 

Special  Instruments. — Besides  thone  used  for  excisions,  (he  following 
are  specially  required; — Gouges,  curettes;  spoons — of  many  sizes  and  sha])es, 
dull  and  sharp.     Flushing-gouges. 

Operation.— No  fi>rm  of  constrictor  is  ordinarily  useil— though  may  lie 
used,  as  in  e.\cisions.     The  incision  is  generally  tht  same  as  that  for  the 
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excision  of  the  corresponding  joint.  Having  exposed  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
the  following  structures  are  closely  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  removed 
— the  guide  being  that  all  diseased  tissue  should  be  removed; — (a)  Synovial 
membrane;  where  but  slightly  involved,  is  curetted, — where  extensively,  it  is 
grasped  with  toothed  forceps  and  dissected  out,  in  as  continuous  a  layer  as 
possible,  with  scissors  or  scalpel.  Every  recess  is  sought  and,  if  diseased, 
thoroughly  curetted  or  removed,  (b)  Bursae  communicating  with  joint;  are 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  synovial  membrane — opened  up 
and  followed  to  their  furthest  extent,  (c)  Ligamentous  tissue;  to  be  scraped 
and  cut  away,  (d)  Articular  cartilage;  all  involved  or  suspicious  areas  are 
gouged  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  (c)  Articular  ends  of  bones;  if  actually 
diseased*  or  suspicious,  to  be  removed  with  gouge,  (f)  Extra-synovial  and 
extra-articular  tissues;  to  be  dissected  out  and  removed,  if  involved.  Finally, 
where  much  debris  results,  it  is  well  to  use  a  flushing-gouge  and  clean  out 
the  area  of  operation.  Drainage  is  usually  not  necessary — but  may  be 
temporarily  used  where  thought  best.  The  capsular  ligament,  if  not  dis- 
sected away  in  removing  disease,  is  closed  by  buried  gut  sutures.  Muscles 
separated  in  reaching  the  joint  are  similarly  brought  together  with  buried 
gut  sutures.  The  limb  is  put  up  upon  an  immobilizing  splint.  The  after- 
treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  after  excisions — and  a  more  satisfactorily 
functioning  joint  is  to  be  expected  (Fig.  158). 


EXCISION. 

Excision  of  the  joints  is  described  under  the  general  head  of  Excisions, 
including  both  bones  and  joints  (pages  397  to  457). 


[         (     LIMRARY 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MUSCLES. 

BIYOTOHY. 

Description. — Division  of  muscle — generally  done  as  a  preliminary  lo 
muscle-lengthening,  or  in  the  exposure  of  underlying  parts,  or  in  deformities. 

Operation. — ^The  muscle  is  fully  exposed  by  an  appropriate  incision — 
or  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  some 
operation.  Having  been  isolated 
from  neighboring  structures,  the 
muscle  is  cleanly  divided  with  a 
scalpel,  cutting  transversely,  or 
very  slightly  obliquely,  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  fibers.  A  grooved 
director  may  first  be  passed  beneath 
the  muscle,  but  is  rarely  necessary. 
Myotomy  should  be  done  by  the 
open  method.  Muscles  are  some- 
times divided  subcutaneously  {as 
the  stemomastoid.  for  torticollis), 
but  this  is  even  less  advisable 
(owing  to  their  greater  size  and 
less  accurately  defined  contour) 
than  the  subcutaneous  division  of 
tendons. 

MYORRHAPHY. 

Description.  —  Suturing  of 
muscle  which  has  been  either  pur- 
po-«lv  and  cleanly  divided  (as  in 
an  ojjeralion) — or  accidentally  and 
unevenly  divider!  or  ruptureid  (as 
from  injur)  or  from  excessive 
action). 

Operation. — (a)  Where  mus- 
cle has  been  deliberately  cut  in  the 
course  of  an  operation,  to  expose 
underlying  parts  (as  in  dividing 
the  siernomastoid  in  removing  the 
cervical  glands); — The  muscle  is 
here  cleanly  and   e\enly    divided. 

preferably  in  a  transverse  or  ver)'  slif;htly  oblique  direclion.  .^t  the 
time  of  suturing,  the  parts  are  put  into  a  jHisitiun  lo  rcla.\  the  muscle  as 
much  as  possible.  While  the  two  opjjosing  ends  of  the  muscle  are  carefully 
held  in  easy  contact,  as  many  muscle-sutures  are  inserted  and  tied  as  the 
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size  and  form  of  the  muscle  require.  Chromic  gut  or  kangaroo  tendon  is 
used  for  suturing — and  the  sutures  are  all  buried.  One  of  several  forms  of 
stitch  may  be  applied.  As  the  muscle-sutures  are  practically  the  same  as 
tendon-sutures,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  they  will  only  be  briefly 
mentioned  here  and  their  fuller  description  given  under  tendons.  (■)  In- 
terrupted mattress  sutures  (Fig.  159,  A).  This  is  probably  the  best  form  of 
muscle-suturing.  (The  manner  of  its  insertion  is  given  at  page  214.)  (a) 
Interrupted  sutures  passing  transversely  through  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  cut  muscle  (page  214).  (3)  Lateral  knotted  sutures  (Fig.  159,  B)  (page 
215).  (4)  Simple,  peripheral  longitudinal  coaptation  sutures  (Fig.  159,  C) 
(page  214).  (5)  Relaxation  sutures  for  reinforcement; — In  any  of  the  above 
forms  of  primary  or  coaptation  sutures,  one  or  more  relaxation  sutures  of 
heavy  catgut  may  be  applied  passing  transversely  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  muscle  considerably  above  and  below  the  primary  sutures,  and  tied 
tightly  enough  to  take  the  chief  tension — and  thus  free  the  primary  sutures 
from  strain  (Fig.  159,  D,  E).  (b)  Where  the  muscle  has  been  accidentally 
and  unevenly  ruptured: — The  ruptured  muscle  is  exposed  by  the  safest, 
most  direct,  and  least  damaging  route — remembering  that  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  may  have  retracted  far  away  from  their  normal  position.  If  the 
ends  of  the  muscle  have  been  left  very  irregular,  they  are  carefully  trimmed, 
and  are  then  sutured  in  one  of  the  above  manners.  If  they  be  torn  almost 
transversely,  they  are  approximated  and  sutured  without  trimming.  If 
much  muscle  tissue  have  been  lost,  or  be  sacrificed  in  trimming,  some  process 
of  lengthening  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  before  the  ends  can  be  made  to 
meet  without  too  great  tension  (see  muscle-lengthening,  page  208).  In 
order  that  the  skin-incision,  used  in  reaching  the  part,  may  not  lie  over  the 
muscle  wound,  bringing  two  cicatrices  directly  opposite,  a  curved  incision 
may  be  used — or  an  oval  flap  of  overlying  parts  may  be  raised.  In  com- 
pleting the  operation,  the  part  should  be  so  immobilized  in  the  dressing 
as  to  relax  the  muscle  as  completely  as  possible. 


MUSCLE-LENGTHENING- 

Description. — In  old  cases  in  which  muscle  tissue  has  contracted  con- 
siderably Cas  in  long-standing  cases  of  fractured  patella  or  olecranon) — or 
in  cases  in  which  much  muscle  tissue  has  been  lost  in  injury,  or  has  been 
sacrificed  in  trimming  muscles  for  suturing — it  is  impossible  to  approximate 
the  separated  ends  without  too  great  tension,  unless  the  muscle  be  lengthened. 
Muscle-lengthening,  therefore,  is  resorted  to  in  two  sets  of  cases, — those  in 
which  muscle  must  he  lengthened  to  enable  parts  below,  other  than  the 
muscle,  to  he  approximated  without  too  great  tension  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
triceps  or  the  common  quadriceps  extensor,  in  fractures  of  olecranon  and 
patella), — and  those  in  which  lengthening  is  necessary  after  an  old  transverse 
rupture  of  a  muscle  in  which  the  ends  are  separated  too  far  to  allow  of  ap- 
proximation without  too  great  tension  (as  in  transverse  rupture  of  the  biceps 
muscle).     In  either  category  of  cases  the  operation  is  the  same. 

Operation. — The  patient  having  been  placed  so  as  to  relax  the  part 
completely,  the  site  of  lengthening  is  cxf)osed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  of 
about  7.5  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  in  length,  placed  over  the  involved  muscle. 
The  incision  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  atTord  free  access  and  manipulation 
and  planned  to  reach  the  parts  l)y  the  safest,  most  direct,  and  least  damaging 
route.     Retract  the  overlying  soft  parts  and  isolate  the  muscle.     Divide  the 
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muscle  in  a  zig-zag  line  runn'ng  transversely,  and  about  7.5  to  10  cm. 
(3  to  4  inches)  above  the  ruptured  part.  This  is  a  series  of  bluntly  rounded 
serrations  or  V's — the  incision  passing  upward  about  5  cm.  {2  inches)  and 
downward  the  same  distance,  until  the  width  and  entire  thickness  of  the 
muscle  is  traversed  (Fig.  160,  A).  The  muscle  on  either  side  of  the  zig-zag 
inci»on  is  now  drawn  apart  until  the  apices  of  the  V's  touch.  If  the  teeth 
or  serrations  are  5  cm.  (a  inches)  in  length,  when  the  suturing  is  done,  nearly 
5  cm.  (2  inches)  In  length  will  be 
gained.  The  adjacent  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  two  muscle-ends  are  now 
sutured  by  the  knotted  sutures  de- 
scribed above  (Fig.  161,  E,  E)  (pages 
214  and  3is)-  A  V  from  above  is 
now  sutured,  by  the  same  knotted 
suture,  or  other  form   of  suture,  to 


the  A  below,  so  that  their  blunted  tips  are  held  in  contact  by  the  sutures 
passed  through  above  and  below  their  tips  (unless  some  such  form  of 
suture  lie  used,  as  shown  in  Fig,  159,  .\,  B.  C,  D).  Theoretically,  the  apex 
of  a  V  above  will  correspond  whh  the  base  of  a  V  below,  but,  practically, 
the  apices  are  so  disposed  in  the  suturing  as  to  bring  them  in  contact.  Suffi- 
cient length  having  been  gained,  the  lower  operation,  for  which  the  lengthening 
was  primarily  done,  is  now  performed  (an  ununited   fracture  of  patella  or 
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olecranon,  or  ruptured  biceps) — and  unless  this  site  has  been  exposed  in 
the  original  incision,  a  separate  incision  is  made  for  that  purpose.  Both 
wounds  are  then  closed  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  splint  that  will  cause  full 
relaxation  of  the  parts  during  healing.  Lengthening  may  also  be  accom- 
plished by  a  long  V-shaped  incision,  as  in  Fig.  i6o,  B,  which  is  then  sutured 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i6i,  F. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TENDONS  AND 
TENDON-SHEATHS. 


TENOTOMY. 

of  tentUins. 


fret'ly  exposed  before 


VA^oV 


^^cin^;  tut.     Sukutaniiiu 
ihe  skin,  by  the  sense  of  li 


ly.  where  thf  (liiii-iim  \f  maile  Iwiifath 
Tiplete  Tetuiiumy.  Mhere  the  entire  tlikk- 
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ness  of  the  tendon  is  divided.     Partial  Tenotomy,  where  a  part  only  of  the 
thickness  of  the  tendon  is  divided,  the  remaining  fibers  being  stretched. 

Indications. — Shortening  of  tendons.     To  prevent  action  of  muscles. 

Special  Instruments. — For  open  tenotomy; — scalf)el;  artery-damps;  dis- 
secting forceps ;  retractors.  For  subcutaneous  tenotomy ; — tenotomes,  straight, 
curved,  sharp  and  blunt. 

Open  Tenotomy. — The  tendon  is  here  divided  in  an  open  wound.    The 
incision  for  its  exposure  is  generally  made  parallel  with  and  directly  over 
the  tendon.     The  overlying  soft  parts-  are  retracted — the  tendon  is  exposed 
and  isolated — and  its  sheath,  if  any,  is  opened.     The  tendon  is  then  gra^)ecl. 
with  forceps  and  divided  with  a  scalpel.     The  ends  retract  in  both  directions. 


F'lf:.  1*^3  — SrBci-TANEoi.'s  'ri;N«iroMV  :— Of  ihe  tendo  Achillis. 

The  wound  is  entirely  closed  and  the  limb  dressed  upon  a  splint,  or  the  part 
immobilized  (Fij^.  162). 

Subcutaneous  Tenotomy. — The  tendon  is  here  divided  subcutaneously, 
through  the  smallest  j)ossiljle  wound.  Having  put  the  tendon  U}X)n  the 
stretch,  to  render  prominent,  an  incision  is  made  parallel  with  and  just  to 
one  side  of  the  tendon  to  l)e  cut,  and  so  placed  as  to  do  the  least  damage 
to  other  structures  in  the  neighborhood.  The  incision  is  first  made  with  a 
sharp  tenotome,  through  skin  and  fascia  down  to  the  tendon — u|)on  this  as 
a  guide  the  blunt  tenotome  is  |)assed  sidewise  (the  sharp  one  being  withdrawn). 
The  tenotome  is  then  insinuated  beneath  the  tendon,  which  it  closely  hugs 
throughout.  Sometimes  temporary  relaxation  of  the  tendon  will  aid  the 
passage  of  the  knife  beneath  it.  The  cutting-edge  of  the  tenotome  is  then 
turned  outward— the  tendon  put   upon   the  stretch — the  forefinger  of  the 
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left  hand  being  placed  over  the  site  of  section  as  a  guard  and  guide — and  the 
tendon  cut  by  a  short  sawing  movement,  the  last  fibers  being  cut  carefully 
as  the  tendon  is  felt  to  yield.  The  knife  is  finally  withdrawn  upon  its  side. 
The  wound  is  sutured  and  the  limb  dressed  upon  a  splint  (Fig.  163). 

Comment. — (1)  In  simple  sections  where  the  tendons  are  easily  accessible 
and  the  neighboring  parts  are  not  important,  subcutaneous  tenotomy  may 
be  done.  Where  the  opposite  conditions  exist,  open  tenotomy  should  always 
be  practised,  (a)  In  doing  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  the  tenotome  is  some- 
litnes  inserted  between  skin  and  tendon  and  the  section  made  inward  upon 
tbe  tendon — which  is  more  dangerous  than  cutting  from  beneath  the  tendon 
outward. 

TENORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  tendon.  In  recent  cases  the  ends  of  the 
tendons  can  ordinarily  be  approximated  without  great  difficulty.  In  old  cases 
if    the  ends  cannot  be  approximated  and  sutured  after  freshening  them  by 


^Timminj;.  some  method  of  lengthening  must  be  used — and  if  their  union 
^"annot  be  accomplished  by  lengthening,  transplantation  to  adjacent  tendons 
•Tiay  be  resorted  to. 

Varieties. — Primari-,  when  the  tenorrhaphy  is  done  near  the  time  of 
injur>'.     Secondar>',  when  done  after  healing. 

Operation.— In  recent  cases  an  already  exisling  wound  may  be  pre^nt 
<excqjt  in  such  cases  as  subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  lendon} — and  where  a  wound 
is  present,  this  is  simply  enlarged  and  the  tendon  more  fully  e.tposed  and  the 
«nds  isolated.  Where  no  wound  exists  at  the  time  of  the  tenorrhaphy,  the 
main  tendon  and  its  ends  arc  exposed  by  an  incision  which  reaches  (he  site 
by  the  safest  and  simplest  route.  In  primary  tenorrhaphy  the  ends  may 
require  no  trimming,  especially  in  clean  cuts,— or  but  slight  trimming.  In 
secondary  tenorrhaphy,  a  transverse  or  oblique  section  of  the  lendon  ends 
is  always  necessary,  prior  to  suturing.     In  either  case,  the  opposite  ends  of 
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ihe  tendons  are  brought  well  into  the  wound  and  approximated.  Chromic 
catgut  and  kangaroo  tendon  are  the  best  materials  for  uniting  the  ends. 
Several  methods  of  suturing  are  used — the  chief  of  which  will  be  here  de- 
scribed: (a)  Interrupted  sutures  passing  transversely  through  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  divided  tendon  (Figs.  164  and  165,  lellers  A,  B);— A  straight 
needle  enters  the  proximal  surface  of  the  upper  portion  and  passes  transversely 
through  its  thickness,  aboui  8  mm.  or  1.3  cm.  (from  J  to  J  inch)  from  the 
cut  margin — emerges  at  same  level  upon  distal  surface — crosses  the  gap — 
enters  the  distal  surface  of  the  lower  portion,  from  8  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  J 
inch)  from  the  cut  end — passes  transversely  through — emerges  at  same  level 
on  proximal  surface.  The  two  ends  of  the  suture  are  drawn  upon  until  the 
tendon  ends  are  approximated,  and  are  then  tied.  When  the  tendon-ends 
have  been  cut  obliquely,  the  sutures  are  so  pa.sscd  as  to  cross  the  line  of 
division  at  a  right  angle  (Fig.  173,  B).  (b)  Interrupted  mattress  sutures; — 
A  curved  needle  enters  the  proximal  surface  of  the  lower  portion,  about  8 
mm.  (J  inch)  from  its  end — passes  axially  through  two-thirds  of  the  thickness 


of  the  tendon^merges  on  the  cut  margin— cros.ses  the  gap  to  the  upper 
portion — enters  the  cut  mai^in  about  two-thirds  its  thickness  from  the  prox- 
imal surface — emerges  about  8  mm.  (J  inch)  alxne  the  end — passes  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  tendon  for  from  8  mm.  to  1.3 
cm,  (J  to  i  inch) — again  enters  the  upper  portion  on  a  level  with  the  point 
at  which  it  has  iust  emerged  from  the  upper  portion — pas.ies  through  about 
two-thirds  its  thicknes,*— emerges  on  the  cut  margin  ^crosses  the  gap  to  the 
lower  portion — enters  its  cut  margin  about  two-thirds  its  thickness  from 
the  proximal  surface — and  emerges  on  the  proximal  surface  on  a  level  with 
the  original  entrance — when  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon  are  drawn  upon 
until  the  cut  surfaces  come  well  into  contact  and  arc  then  tied  (Figs.  r68  and 
169.  A  and  U;  and  Fig,  167.  D).  (c)  Peripheral  longitudinal  coaptation 
sutures;— .\  curved  needle  enters  the  lateral  surface  of  the  upper  portion, 
about  8  mm.  or  1 ,3  cm.  (J  to  J  inch)  from  ihc  cut  edge- passes  longhudinally 
through  the  tendon  and  emerges  on  the  cut  margin  about  6  to  8  mm.  (J  to  J 
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inch)  from  the  lateral  surface — crosses  the  gap — enters  the  cut  mai^in  of  the 
lower  portion,  from  6  to  8  mm.  (J  to  J  inch)  from  the  lateral  surface — passes 
longitudinally  through  the  muscle  and  emerges  on  the  lateral  surface,  about 
8  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (i  to  J  inch)  from  the  cut  margin.  The  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  sutures  are  now  lied,  approximating  the  tendons.  These  sutures 
are  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  8  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  J  inch)  around  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  tendon  (Fig.  i66,  C).  (d)  Lateral  knotted  sutures; 
^A  curved  needle  enters  the  lateral  surface  of  the  upper  portion  about  8 
mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  J  inch)  from  the  cut  margin — passes  transversely  through 
the  tendon  tissue  for  about  8  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (^  to  k  inch)  in  width,  and  8  mm. 
(J  inch)  in  depth— and  emerges  on  the  level  of  entrance.  The  two  ends 
of  the  suture  are  now  tied,  care  being  taken  to  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  pucker 
the  tendon — and  one  end  of  the  suture  is  then  cut  short  The  same  kind  of 
suture  is  applied  immediately  below,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tendon,  and 
one  end  of  the  suture  similarly  cut  short.  The  two  long  ends  of  the  sutures 
are  then  tied  together,  thus  approximating  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon.    As 


many  of  these  pairs  of  sutures  are  introduced  as  necessary  (Figs.  170  and 
171,  C  and  D).  The  extreme  margins  of  the  lendon-ends  may  be  further 
suiure<l,  Ijetween  these  sutures,  by  method  "c."  (e)  Relaxation  sutures; — 
In  any  of  the  above  forms  of  primary  or  coaptation  sutures,  one  or  more 
relaxation  sutures  of  heavy  tatput  may  be  applie<l,  i>assinp  transversely 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tendon  considerably  above  and  below  the 
primarj-  sutures — and  lied  lightly  enough  to  take  the  chief  tension,  and  thus 
free  the  primary  sutures  from  strain  (Fig,  171,  A),  (f)  Combination  of  the 
interrupted  mattress  (method  "b"),  or  lateral  knotted  sutures  (method  "d"), 
with  relaxation  sutures  (method  "e").  Of  these  various  methods,  either 
method  "a"  or  "b"  is  probably  most  generally  applicable— the  former 
especially  in  smaller  tendons  and  the  latter  in  larger.  Having  united  the 
tendon-ends,  the  wound  is  closed  and  the  limb  put  up  upon  an  immobilizing 
splint. 
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Comment. — (i)  While  a  constrictor  is  not  generally  necessary,  its  use  is 
ordinarily  advisable,  (a)  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  expose  the  parts  by  a 
curved  incision,  beginning  and  ending  over  the  tendon,  above  and  below 
the  rupture,  but  not  over  the  rupture — so  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  adhesion  between  the  tendon  cicatrix  and  the  skin  cicatrix.  (3)  The 
ends  of  the  tendons  often  form  adhesions  to  their  sheaths,  and  must  be  freed 
before  they  can  be  brought  together.  (4)  All  tendon-sheaths  opened  to  expose 
tendons  must  be  repaired  with  catgut.  (5)  The  upper  end  of  the  divided 
tendon  retracts  further,  and  is  harder  to  find,  than  the  lower.  The  upper 
end  retracts  more  because  of  the  more  active  shortening  of  the  proximal  end 
of  the  muscle.  It  may  be  found,  in  hard  cases,  by  "milking"  the  tendon- 
sheath  downward — or  by  incising  over  the  tendon  higher  up  and  tracing 
downward — or  by  incising  the  sheath  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  and 
tracing  upward.  The  upper  end  of  the  tendon  may  sometimes  be  brought 
into  view  by  extending  the  fingers  or  toes,  the  fibro-serous  vincula  pulling 
down  the  adjacent  tendons.  The  lower  end  is  generally  not  hard  to  be 
found — when  hard,  incise  over  the  sheath  lower  down  and  trace  upward — 
or  pass  a  probe  into  its  sheath  from  below  and  protrude  it  upward.  (6) 
If  the  two  ends  cannot  be  found,  one  end  must  be  transplanted  into  a  neigh- 
boring tendon  of  the  same  group  or  function  (see  transplantation  and  grafting 
of  tendons,  pages  221  to  223).  (7)  The  limb  is  put  up  so  as  to  relax  the 
tendon  and  muscle  fully,  and  held  so  in  a  splint  during  union.  After  union 
has  occurred,  passive  and  active  movements  are  begun  early  and  persisted 
in — in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  of  tendon  to  sheath,  and  to  get  full  range 
of  movement.  (8)  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  illustrations  of  Neuror- 
rhaphy (pages  144  to  146)  that  many  of  the  methods  used  in  uniting  nerves 
are  applicable  to  the  union  of  tendons. 


TENDON-LENGTHENING- 

Description. — Tendon-lengthening,  sometimes  called  tendoplasty,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  lengthening  of  shortened  tendons,  or  to  the  union  of  severed 
tendons,  by  processes  of  plastic  elongation. 

Varieties. — Tendon-lengthening  may  be  required  in  two  classes  of  cases; 
— (I)  Where  the  tendon  is  intact  but  shortened; — (2)  Where  the  tendon  has 
been  severed  and  the  divided  ends  have  retracted.  As  to  the  time  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  tendon-lengthening  may  be  either  primary  (done  near 
the  time  of  injury),  or  secondary  (when  done  after  retraction  and  healing). 

Operation. — Much  that  has  been  said  under  Tenorrhaphy,  as  to  the 
exposure  of  the  tendon,  is  equally  applicable  here — (see  Operation,  page  213, 
and  Comment,  page  216).  Having  exposed  the  shortened  tendon,  or  the 
retracted  tendon-ends,  in  the  wound,  one  of  several  methods  of  lengthening 
may  be  applied — the  chief  of  which  will  be  here  described: — (a)  Operations 
for  lengthening  shortened  intact  tendons : — (i)  By  long  oblique  division 
of  tendon,  with  gliding  of  beveled  ends; — The  obliquity  of  the  division  will 
determine  the  amount  of  lengthening — the  ends  being  slid  past  each  other  far 
enough  to  still  leave  sufficient  substance  for  union — and  then  the  ends  are 
sutured  by  several  transverse  sutures  of  chromic  gut  or  kangaroo  tendon. 
An  oblique  incision  of  5  cm.  (2  inches)  will  furnish  a  Fengthening  of  from 
2.5  to  4  cm.  (i  to  li  inches)  (Fig.  176,  B).  (2)  By  central  longitudinal 
splitting  of  tendon  with  transverse  division  of  the  split  ends  and  their 
approximation,    surface   to   surface; — Having   split   the   shortened    tendon 
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Httntin^^,  Jalcrally ;  B.  Splilliiig  and  suluring leiidoii  obliquely  ;  C,  Spliltiiig  undon  obliquely : 
l«>K<tu<JiTul1yand  suluringsplil  poniotisend-lo-end  :  D.  Splilliiig  one  end  obliquely  and  longilu 
™ily  attdiuiuriiig  llie  ^lit  end  laietally  lo  opposite  uiis|>lil  end. 
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down  its  center,  as  far  as  necessary  to  furnish  the  needed  length,  the 
ends  ni  the  split  portion  are  divided  transversely,  or  slightly  obliquely,  in 
opposite  directions.  They  are  then  glided  past  each  other  and  fastened 
laterally  near  their  ends  by  two  or  more  sutures  passing  through  their  com- 
bined thickness  (Fig.  175,  A).  (3)  By  central  longitudinal  splitting  of  tendon 
with  transverse  division  of  the  split  ends  and  their  approximation,  end  to 
end; — Somewhat  similar  to  (he  method  just  described,  except  that  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  split  portions  arc  sutured  end-to-end,  rather  than  surface-to- 
surface  (Fig.  177,  C).  (4)  By  zig-zag  incisions; — Incisions,  transverse  10 
the  length  of  the  tendon,  are  made  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tendon,  passing 
half-way  across  and  not  placed  directlv  opposite  each  other  As  many  as  arc 
deemed  necessary  are  thub  placed  and  the  tendon  lengthened  by  traction 
(Figs.  187  and  188  A  B)  (b)  Operations  for  lengthening  ^ortened 
severed  tendons  — (>)  B)  partially  «plittmg  one  end,  twisting  the  split  half 


■la ling  uitlv 


and  suturing  Jl  to  itself  and  U>  the  end  of  ihe  opposite  end.  Calculating  the 
required  amount  i>f  tendon  nce'L-d,  the  upper  end  of  the  tendon  is  partially 
split,  twi^^lfd  ujion  iiwlt  and  sutured  to  itself— and  its  free  end  sutured  to  the 
ojipLsiif  liiwcr  end  <if  ilic  uusplii  tendon  (Fip.  178.  D;  and  Fig.  179.  .\). 
(2)Bv  paniiillv  s])Iitting  lioth  cnils,  twisting  the  split  portions  and  suturing 
them  tc)  themselves  and  to  the  end  of  the  ojijwsite  end.  This  is  the  applica- 
tion 10  both  ends  of  the  |iriniiplf  ap]>lie(l  in  "i"  lo  one  end  (Fig.  180,  B). 
(3)  Itv  partiallv  splitting  both  ends,  Hvislin;-  the  ;ip)it  portions  and  suturing 
them '10  ihi-m>dvcs  and  laterally  10  the  <)|iposiie  end  (Fig.  181.  C).  {4) 
liy  distance  suiurin;;.  or  liridging.  with  ratgui; — The  ends  arc  approximated 
by  lateral  knniteil  sutures,  as  far  as  ]MJSsilile,  then  a  continuous  catgut  suture 
is  run  back  and  f<)rth  between  the  ends  and  Ijctween  the  lateral  knotted 
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sutures,  partially  filling  in  the  gap  by  catgut  strands,  upon  which  lymph 
and  blood  are  poured,  and,  together  with  the  catgut,  organized  (Figs.  184 
and  185,  B  and  C;  and  Fig.  189,  C).  Following  the  union  of  the  tendon- 
ends,  the  tendon-sheath,  if  it  have  been  incised  or  otherwise  injured,  is  re- 
paired with  catgut  sutures,  as  far  as  possible.  In  exposing  the  tendon,  the 
sheath  should  not  have  been  needlessly  freed,  for  the  vessels  of  the  tendon 
reach  it  through  the  sheath.  The  overlying  muscles  are  brought  together 
with  buried  catgut  sutures.  The  skin-wound  is  then  closed — and  the  limb 
immobilized  upon  a  splint,  which  will  insure  relaxation  of  ihe  part.  Passive 
and  active  motion  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  sound  healing  has  occurred. 

Comment,^ Many  of  the  methods  of  nerve  lengthening  are  equally 
applicable  to  tendon-lengthening  (pages  147  lo  149).  Not  only  may 
tendon -lengthening  be  accomplished  by  processes  of  plastic  elongation  in  the 


sense  of  bringing  into  position  undelached  portions  of  tendon — hut  elongation 
may  be  also  accomplished  by  the  interposition  of  tendon  substance,  in  those 
cases  where  the  gap  is  loo  long  to  be  bridged  by  other  means,  as  in  the  similar 
operation  for  nerve -lengthening.  The  two  most  ordinary  ways  are  the 
following: — (a)  .\  piece  of  tendon  of  the  required  length  and  as  nearly  the 
desired  size  as  possible,  taken  from  a  human  being  just  operated  upon,  i>r 
from  a  lower  animal,  is  inserted  into  the  interval  between  the  se\'ered  ends, 
which  have  been  freshened,  and  is  sutured  lo  both  ends  of  the  main  tendon 
by  longitudinal  peripheral  sutures,  or  oiher  method  (Fig.  186.  D).  (b)  Half 
the  thickness,  and  as  much  of  the  length  as  required,  of  part  of  the  same  or 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  tendons  of  the  patient  is  taken,  and  sutured,  as 
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above,  into  the  gap.  The  wound  is  treated  as  after  other  fonns  of  tendoti' 
lengthening.  The  interpolated  tendon  probably  disappears,  as  such,  after 
serving  as  a  framework. 

TENDON-SHORTENING. 

Description. — The  shortening  of  a  tendon  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  action  of  a  muscle  which  has  become  impaired  by  the  elongation  of  its 
tendon,— or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  deformity  (as  the  shortening  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  for  talipes  calcaneus). 

Operation. — Having  exposed  the  involved  tendon,  its  shortening  may  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  several  ways;^(i)  By  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  tendon, 
with  the  union  of  the  resulting  ends  by  one  of  the  methods  of  tenorrhaphy. 
(3)  By  oblique  division  of  the  tendon,  foUowed  by  gliding  of  the  ends  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lessen  the  length  of  the  tendon,  and  the  suturing  of  the  ends  as 


opposite  ends  (poitioi 


iwd  obliquely  and  severed 

'ig.  176.  B) ;  B.  Z4haped  inci- 

isuluiedtoKL:  C,  Follow- 

>  of  tendon  by  trans- 


in  Fig.  19c,  A.  (3)  By  division  and  shortening  of  the  tendon,  followed  by 
the  beveling  of  one  end  into  a  wedge,  and  the  splitting  of  the  other  end— 
and  the  suturing  of  the  wedge  into  the  split  portion,  thus  using  up  the  excess 
of  length  (Fig.  191,  C).  (4)  By  the  figure  of  Z  method  (Fig.  191,  B);— 
make  a  vertical  incision  down  the  center  of  the  tendon  from  F  to  K,  and 
transverse  ones  along  E  F  and  K  L.  Having  drawn  the  cut  portions  apart, 
shorten  each  piece  by  removing  the  ends  at  G  H  and  I  J.  E  F  and  G  H  are 
then  sutured  together,  and  I  J  and  K  L — as  well  as  the  vertical  line  of 
division.  The  wound,  following  the  operations  for  tendon-shortening,  is 
closed  and  treated  as  after  tendon-lengthening,  .\nother  form  of  tendon- 
shortening  is  shown  in  Fig.  193,  D,  where  a  portion  of  tendon  is  removed. 
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TETTOON-GRAFTING. 


Description. — Tendon-grafting,  tendon -transplantation,  or  tendon-im- 
plantation, as  the  operation  is  variously  termed,  is  the  attachment  of  the 
distal  end  of  a  divided  tendon  into  a  neighboring  sound  tendon  of  the  same 
general  group  or  function.  The  attachment  is  sometimes  made  laterally, 
without  the  division  of  the  involved  tendon 

Indications. — (■)  Those  cases  in  which  so  much  of  the  tendon  has  been 
destroyed  that  its  reconstruction  is  impossible— and  the  damaged  tendon 


is  therefore  grafted  to  a  neighljoring  tendon  (for  instance,  should  one  of  ihe 
four  tendons  of  the  tiexor  sublimis  or  profundus  djgilorum  be  tw)  extensively 
damaged  for  union  of  the  proximal  and  distal  endti.  its  distal  end  mav  lie 
allached  to  one  of  the  neighboring  sound  tendons  of  the  same  muscle),  fa) 
Those  cases  in  which  a  group  of  muscles,  or  a  single  mustle,  has  been  para- 
lyzed—and one  or  more  of  the  tendons  of  the  paralyzed  group  is  therefore 
grafted  lo  a  tendon  of  an  unparaly«<i  group  (for  instance,  if  the  tibialis 
amicus  were  paralyzed  and  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  intact,  the  tendon 
of  the  tiiiiaiis  amicus  may  l>e  (jraflcd  upon  the  latter)  (Fig,  194).  Where  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  from  which  the  power  is  to  be  derived  is  of  comparatively 
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lillle  imporlance  functionally,  and  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  of  more  imponancc. 
(he  entire  sound  tendon  may  be  diverted  into  the  paralyzed  muscle  (Figs. 
195-198).  But  where  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  which  is  lo  supply  the 
pfiwer  is  more  important  than  the  paralyzed  tendon,  then  but  a  portion  of 
the  sound  tendon  should  be  diverted  into  the  paralyzed  one  (Figs.  199— ao,^)  _ 


1 


Fi([S.  iq5-iqfi  — Tkncuin  i.Ba  r  n  — T— WI  erelhelc  donodhe  muscle  supiilyiiig  Ihe  pmrei  is  of" 
tomparaliitly  litllt  inipiirtande  (shoHn  on  tlic  right  In  lightl.  the  iniirc  sound  Ltnduii  i*  grmiinl 
upon  Ihr  ImjBlreti  IokIoii  (shoun  on  Uw  left,  in  dark|      iModilied  from  VulpluB.I 


Icndon  ol  lhemii« 
nly  n  ponion  of  Ihc  unilid  li 
(Mu<lifi«l  (rum  \'ulpiu» 


Operation.— Having  exposed  the  field  of  operation  by  an  incision  harming 
the  adjacent  structures  as  little  as  possible,  and  having  isolated  the  involved 
and  thf  -ound  tendons,  the  lechnic  of  grafting  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
iif  several  ways— ihe  chief  of  which  will  lie  here  menlitined:— (a)  Tendon- 
grafting  by  lateral  attachment : — In  the  case  of  a  divided  tendon,  the 
distdl  end  is  freshened  by  an  ublicjue  paring  (Fig.  204,  A).     In  the  case  of  a 
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paralyzed  (undivided)  tendon,  it  is  divided  obliquely  (also  A,  Fig.  304). 
That  portion  of  the  sound  tendon  to  which  the  involved  tendon  is  to  be  at- 
tached is  freshened  upon  its  lateral  aspecl — to  which  the  obliquely  divided 
distal  end  of  the  injured,  or  paralyzed,  tendon  is  now  sutured  with  gut  by 
peripheral  coaptation  sutures,  or  other  form  of  suturing.  Sometimes  the 
paralyzed  tendon  is  not  divided,  but  its  lateral  aspect  freshened,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sound  tendon — these  aspects  being  then  brought  together 
and  sutured  (Fig.  205, 
B).  Especially  would 
this  be  indicated  where 
it  is  possible  for  the  func- 
tion of  the  paralyzed 
muscle  eventually  to  re- 
gain its  functioning,  (b) 
Tendon  -  f  raiting  by 
implantation :  —  The 
sound  tendon  is  split  en- 
tirely through  its  center, 
over  an  area  sufficiently 
long  to  accommodate  the 
tendon  to  be  grafted. 
Fres'ien  the  distal  end 
of  tlic;  involved  tendon 
{injured  or  paralyzed) 
by  paring  both  sides  in 
a  beveling  or  wedge- 
shaped  fashion.  The 
wedge-shaped  piece  of 
tendon  is  then  inserted 
between  the  lips  of  the      ,.id^'S;d^'iJ|Jt;la7J!ri'T!r'''"'"unaii~d^ii'^don''B"G«ft^ 

split   tendon  and   held   in         un<liviilc<l  tc^jJons  kUc^rallv;  C,   Imiilanl.'iliuii   at  benkd  <:iid"^ 

place    by  two    or  more      "^■"i'"'t»i"'.>."'iirsiiiiiiw'tii..(is,.f  suumi  i™jo", 
gut  sutures  passed  trans- 
versely through  both  tendons  (Fig.  206.  C).     The  wound  is  finally  closed 
in  the  usual  way— and  the  limb  put  up  upon  a  splint  in  such  a  position 
as  to  secure  relaxation  of  ihe  parts. 


REPAIR  OF  RUPTURED  OR  DIVIDED  TENDON-SHEATHS. 

Description.— A  tendon-sheath  may  be  accidentally  ruptured  by  violent 
action  or  injurT,-,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  or  may  be  pur- 
posely divided  in  an  operation  temporarily  to  expose  the  tendon  within,  or 
the  underlying  parts  beyond  (as  the  division  of  the  sheath  of  the  (endo  Achillis 
for  tenorrhaphy,  or  the  division  of  the  common  sheath  of  the  peruneus  longus 
and  brevis  tendons  temporarily  to  retract  the  contained  tendons  in  the  excision 
of  the  ankle-joint). 

Operation. — When  the  object  is  lo  expose  the  tendon  and  sheath  alone, 
a  slightly  curved  incision  is  made,  coming  over  the  .sheath  above  and  below 
but  somewhat  to  one  side  at  the  site  of  rupture  (so  that  the  cicatrices  of  skin 
and  sheath  will  not  fall  directly  over  each  other).  Or  a  straight  incision 
may  be  made  directly  over  the  tendon -sheath.  When  the  sheath  is  divided 
in  the  course  of  some  other  operation,  the  position  of  the  incision  will  have 
been  determined  by  the  special  operation.     The  part  is  then  put  into  that 
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position  which  will  relax  the  tendon  to  the  greatest  extent — the  tendon  and 
sheath  are  then  clearly  located,  and  the  former  placed  within  the  latter, 
while  the  edges  of  the  sheath  are  held  aside.  The  sheath  is  then  carefully 
dropped  together  over  the  tendon  and  the  sheath -margins  sutured  with  a 
fine  continuous  gut  suture.  The  wound  is  now  closed  and  the  limb  put  up 
so  as  completely  to  relax  the  tendon.  In  about  ten  days  the  limb  is  taken  out 
of  the  splint  at  intervals  and  passively  moved,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  tendon 
to  sheath — while  the  surgeon's  left  thumb  placed  over  the  tendon  during 
manipulation  holds  it  in  place  within  the  sheath  and  relieves  part  of  the 
strain  upon  the  recently  sutured  sheath. 

Comment. — In  cases  of  paralysis,  the  peroneus  longus  has  been  grafted 
into  the  tendo  Achillis,  into  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  even  into  the  tibialis 
anticus; — the  tibialis  anticus  into  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis; — the  sartorius 
into  the  rectus  femoris,  and  the  like.  Tendons  are  sometimes  approximated 
by  tunneling  under  other  structures. 


EXOSION  OF  TENDON-SHEATHS. 

Description. — The  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 
Generally  resorted  lo  in  cases  of  obstinate  tenosynovitis. 

Operation. — The  special  tend<in-sheath  involved  is  exposed  by  an  incision 
directly  over  it, — or  by  an  incision  beginning  and  ending  over  the  sheath  but 
passing  to  one  side  of  the  sheath  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course,  thus  en- 
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abling  a  skin-flap  to  be  turned  to  one  side,  so  that  when  replaced  its  scar 
will  not  fall  directly  over  the  tendon.  Having  retracted  the  soft  parts,  the 
tendon-sheath  is  entirely  isolated,  with  care,  from  the  neighboring  structures — 
especially  from  those  forming  its  bed.  The  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  now 
divided  circularly  around  the  tendon,  above  and  below  the  diseased  portion 
— but  without  cutting  the  tendon  itself.  Having  completed  the  two  circular 
incisions  at  either  end,  the  sheath  is  split  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon — 
and  thus  laid  completely  open — and  may  be  removed  in  one  piece  (Fig.  207). 
Any  diseased  portions  of  the  contained  tendon  found,  should  be  scraped. 
The  skin-flap  is  then  united — and  the  limb  put  up  so  as  to  immobilize  the 
tendon. 


'!) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LIGAMENTS. 

SYNDESMOTOMY. 

Description. — Division  of  ligaments.  Generally  performed  for  the  con- 
traction of  ligaments  occurring  as  the  cause,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  some 
of  the  deformities. 

Operations. — The  ligament,  or  ligaments,  at  fault  may  be  divided  by 
the  subcutaneous  or  open  method — the  latter  being  preferable.  In  the  open 
method  the  involved  ligaments  are  exposed  by  the  simplest  and  safest  route 
— and  divided  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the  division  of  tendons  by  the 
open  method — and  the  wound  similarly  treated. 


SUTURING  OF  LIGAMENTS. 

The  suturing  of  ligaments  is  performed  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  is  tendon-suturing  (see  page  213). 


LENGTHENING  OF  LIGAMENTS. 

Description. — Lengthening  of  ligaments  which  have  become  shortened 
through  disease  or  injury — especially  in  cases  of  deformity. 

Operation. — Many  of  the  same  methods  involved  in  tendon-lengthening 
are  af)plicable  to  the  lengthening  of  ligaments.  Where  a  ligament  is  attached 
to  a  hony  prominence,  this  has  l)een  chiseled  off"  and  displaced  to  a  neigh- 
boring site  and  there  nailed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  where 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  has  been  displaced  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia 
— but  with  uncertain  success),     (See  Tendon-lengthening,  page  216.) 


SHORTENING  OF  LIGAMENTS. 

Description. — Sht)rtening  of  ligaments  which  may  have  become  lengthenerl 
through  disease  or  injury. 

Operation.-  Many  of  the  tendon  shortening  methods  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  elongated  hgaments.  .\s  in  the  above  operation,  where  a  ligament 
is  attached  to  a  prominence  of  bone,  this  may  be  chiseled  from  its  normal 
site  and  nailed  to  an  adjacent  site  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ligamentum  patellae, 
where  the  tibial  tubercle  has  been  di.-placed  lower  down  the  tibia). 

Note.  -Most  of  tiie  work  done  upon  Ligaments  will  be  found  described 
in  special  writings  upon  orthopedic  surgery.  (Also  see  Ten  don -shortening, 
pai^e  220.) 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FASCIA. 

FASaOTOMY. 

Description. — Fasciotomy  or  aponeurotomy  signifies  the  division  of 
bands  or  planes  of  contracted  fascia.  The  term  is  used  with  especial  reference 
to  operations  upon  contracted  palmar  and  plantar  fascia,  in  the  deformities 
of  those  parts — and  in  connection  with  the  contracted  fascia  lata,  and  the 
contracted  fascia  following  bums,  and  the  like. 

Operation. — The  division  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  subcutaneous 
or  open  method.  The  general  principles  of  the  operations  will  be  here  de- 
scribed— the  steps  of  the  special  operation  will  be  determined  by  the  anatomy 
and  contraction  of  the  part  involved,  (a)  Fasciotomy  by  the  Subcutaneous 
Method : — Where  the  contracted  fascia  is  in  the  form  of  narrow  bands,  a 
sharp-pointed  tenotome  with  a  narrow  cutting-edge  (of  about  6  mm.,  or  J 
inch)  is  best.  Where  the  fascia  is  contracted  in  the  form  of  planes,  a  sharp- 
pointed  tenotome  with  a  longer  cutting-edge  is  to  be  preferred.  The  short- 
bladed  fasciatome,  however,  is  the  safer  form  of  tenotome,  as  far  as  damaging 
the  neighboring  structures  is  <y)ncerned.  The  instrument  is  inserted  flatwise 
beneath  the  fascia — the  cuttfAg-edge  is  then  turned  toward  the  contracted 
fascia,  which  is  rendered  further  prominent  by  extending  the  part,  and  the 
special  band  of  fascia  is  divided  against  which  the  knife-edge  presses — then 
another  band  is  sought — new  bands  appearing  to  spring  into  existence  as 
others  are  cut — the  tenotome  being  carefully  pushed  in  diflferent  directions 
until  all  the  bands  are  cut.  Just  before  each  band  is  cut,  the  tip  of  the  surgeon's 
left  forefinger  should  be  placed  over  the  tense  band  of  fascia  and  make  counter- 
pressure,  and  thereby  serve  as  a  guide  of  the  progress  of  the  knife  toward  the 
skin.  Sometimes  all  the  bands  can  be  divided  through  one  introduction 
of  the  tenotome — in  other  cases  the  tenotome  is  introduced  at  several  sites. 
The  tenotome  is  sometimes  introduced  between  the  skin  and  the  fascia  and 
divides  the  latter  by  cutting  downward,  which  is  somewhat  more  risky. 
When  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  ligaments  have  been  divided  which  the  tenotome 
can  detect  and  reach,  the  part  is  fully  extended,  breaking  down  the  remaining 
ones  if  any.  The  tenotome  wound  or  wounds  are  then  closed  by  a  suture 
or  two  and  the  limb  immobilized  in  a  splint,  which  is  worn  for  a  long  period. 
(h)  Fasciotomy  by  the  Open  Method : — A  number  of  limited  incisions 
may  be  made  from  without  inward,  through  the  skin  and  fascial  bands, — 
or  the  involved  fascial  bands  may  be  exposed  through  a  skin-flap  which  is 
raised  and  retracted  to  one  side,  or  through  a  long  straight  incision  whose 
margins  are  retracted  laterally.  Following  the  thorough  exposure  of  the 
parts,  in  the  last  method,  the  contracted  fascia  is  dissected  out  wherever 
present.  In  either  one  of  the  open  methods,  the  part  is  fully  extended  after 
the  operation,  the  skin-wound  closed  and  the  part  immobilized. 

Note. — Much  of  the  work  done  upon  the  Fascia  will  be  found  described 
in  special  writings  upon  orthopedic  surgery. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BURSAR 

PUNCTURE  OF  BURSAE. 

Description. — Generally  resorted  to  for  exploring  the  nature  of  the 
bursal  contents,  or  for  injecting  fluid  for  destroying  its  secreting  surface,  or 
simply  for  the  evacuation  of  its  contents. 

Operation. — The  needle  of  the  syringe  is  introduced,  with  the  usual 
precautions,  into  the  interior  of  the  enlarged  bursa — piercing  the  skin  as 
directly  over  the  cyst  as  possible  and  passing  by  the  safest  route  through,  cr 
preferably  between,  the  overlying  tissues.  The  site  of  the  introduction  wiB 
depend  upon  the  special  bursa. 

INCISION  OF  BURSAE. 

Description. — Usually  resorted  to  for  the  evacuation  of  pus,  or  other 
fluid;  or  to  expose  the  interior  for  curettage. 

Operation. — An  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bursal  sac — selecting  a 
site  where  the  least  important  structures  will  be  encountered  and  the  sac 
most  readily  reached.  The  intervening  parts  having  been  retracted  to  one 
or  both  sides  and  the  bursa  steadied  by  the  surgeon's  left  forefinger  and 
thumb,  its  wall  is  incised  with  a  scalpel — after  which  the  special  object  of 
the  operation  is  accomplished.  The  steps  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon 
the  special  bursa.  In  some  cases  the  incision  will  pass  from  the  skin  directly 
into  the  bursal  cavity,  without  any  intervening  dissection. 

EXaSION  OF  BURSAE. 

Description. — denerally  done  for  the  removal  of  chronically  inflamed 
or  diseased  bursa? — the  majority  of  the  latter  cases  being  tubercular. 

Operation. — The  exposure  of  the  enlarged  bursa  is  accomplished  as 
described  under  the  operation  for  incision.  The  surrounding  parts  having 
been  then  drawn  well  aside,  the  entire  bursal  sac  is  dissected  from  its  bed, 
{)artly  by  blunt  and  partly  by  sharp  dissection — carefully  guarding  the  neigh- 
boring structures,  and  especially  those  joints  with  which  the  bursa  may 
communicate.  Whenever  possible,  the  communication  with  a  joint  should 
be  closed  by  suturing  together  the  ed^es  of  the  neck  of  the  excised  bursa. 
The  wound  is  then  closed,  or  drained,  as  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

GENERAL  CONSmERATIONS. 

Definition. — Amputation — the  removal  of  a  limb  through  its  continuity. 
Disarticulation — the  removal  of  a  limb  at  a  joint. 

Indications. — Any  injury,  disease,  or  malformation  rendering  retention 
of  the  limb  incompatible  with  life  or  comfort; — avulsion  of  limb;  comp>ound 
fracture;  comp>ound  dislocation;  fracture  with  great  comminution  of  bone; 
laceration  of  important  vessels;  extensive  contusion;  extensive  laceration;  gun- 
shot injuries;  aneurism;  effects  of  heat  and  cold;  gangrene;  extensive  bone 
disease;  tumors;  elephantiasis;  tetanus;  snake-bite;  deformities.  Amputa- 
tions are  far  less  frequent  in  modern  conservative  surgery  than  formerly — 
limbs  now  being  often  saved  by  excision,  and  other  operations,  which  were 
at  one  time  sacrificed. 

Preparation  of  Patient. — The  constitutional  preparation  of  the  patient 
— and  the  previous  and  immediate  local  antiseptic  preparation  of  the  part — 
are  the  same  as  for  any  major  operation.  The  part  should  be  shaved,  where 
its  condition  admits  of  this  preparation — and  should  come  to  the  table  with 
the  preliminary  dressing  in  position. 

Position  of  Patient,  Surgeon,  and  Assistant. — (i)  Patient  rests  upon 
back,  lying  near  side  of  table,  and  nearer  the  upper  end  for  amputations  of 
the  upper  extremity,  that  the  limb  may  be  held  out  from  the  table  at  a  right 
angle; — and  nearer  the  lower  end  for  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity, 
that  the  limb  may  be  held  both  out  from  the  table,  and  also  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  (2)  Surgeon  so  places  himself  as  to  enable  him  to  grasp  with 
his  left  hand  the  patient's  limb  between  the  saw-line  and  the  trunk — which 
will  place  him  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  right  limbs,  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  left  limbs  (between  the  table  and  the  left  limbs)  (Fig.  208).  This  is 
the  general  rule,  of  almost  universal  application  (and  will  not  be  repeated 
with  each  operation) — where  exceptions  occur  they  will  be  mentioned  with 
the  sf)ecial  amputations.  In  amputations  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm 
and  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  especially  the  latter,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  stand  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  in  which  case  the  left  hand 
grasps  the  limb  below  the  saw-line.  This  avoids  wedging  one's  self  between 
the  table  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  limb 
particularly,  cannot  be  stretched  out  at  a  right  angle  from  the  table.  (3)  As- 
sistant : — grasps  the  part  of  the  limb,  wrapped  in  an  aseptic  towel,  that  is 
to  be  removed,  standing  facing  the  surgeon,  so  that  he  can  better  steady  the 
limb  against  the  movements  of  the  saw  than  if  he  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
limb — his  arms  being  thus  parallel  rather  than  at  a  right  angle  to  the  working 
of  the  saw. 

Instruments. — Esmarch's  rubber  bandage  and  tourniquet;  amputating 
knives,  long  and  short;  scalpels,  various;  cartilage  knives;  Catlin  knives; 
saws,  ordinary  amputating,  bow,  and  butcher;  small  thin  saw,  for  spiculae 
of  bones;  periosteal  elevators;  metallic  retractors  (for  flaps);  linen  retractors 
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(for  flaps);  broad  metallic  or  ivory  spatula*  and  retractors  to  hold  soft  jxirts 
out  of  way;  dissecting  and  toothed  forceps;  artery-clamp  forceps,  numerous; 
rongeur  force{)s;  scissors,  straight  and  curved,  sharp  and  blunt;  tenacula; 
probes;  gr(K)ved  directors;  ligatures  and  sutures,  silk,  catgut,  plain,  chro- 
mic and  silkworm-gut;  tendon;  needles,  straight  and  curved;  needle -holder; 
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drainii.m-  tube-;  irriiiMtcir  and  irrigation  ihiid;  normal  silt  solution  and  in- 
Mrunicni-  for  iniravcnou-  inl"u>ion;  <lrr->inL'>  lor  stump;  splint.  Special 
in.-irunu-ni-  will  be  nuMitioiu-'l  undi-r  ^jK'iial  ani|)Utati()ns. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage  in  Amputations. -Hemorrhage  maybe  con 
trolle*!  in  one  of  iwo  ireneral  way-  by  -onie  f«)rni  «»f  tourniquet  or  constrictor. 
itr  by  digital  eoni])re->ion.  (A)  Control  of  hemorrhage  by  tourniquet 
or  constrictor:  Several  form<  <tl"  itHirni<iuet  lonirol  are  in  use; — (i)  Ks- 
man  ir-  Hroad  Rubber  Handa^e,  and  Tourniciuel  of  Rubber  Tubing  or 
Narrow  liand:     Tlie-e  »onMriiior>  may  be  u-e<l  in  two  ways; — (a)  Use  of 
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Bandage  and  Tourniquet  (Esmarch  Method); — The  bandage  is  applied 
from  the  fingers  or  toes  upward,  for  example,  nearly  to  the  shoulder  or  hip 
—the  tourniquet  is  then  applied  above  the  bandage — and  the  bandage  re- 
moved. This  saving  to  the  [)atient  of  the  blood  in  the  limb  is  more  particu- 
larly indicate<l  when  the  limb  is  healthy  and  the  patient  anemic — otherwise  a 
patient  who  loses  a  limb  can  also  generally  afford  to  lose  its  proportional  amount 
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of  bl<MMl  f  Fig.  20(),  left  leg),  (b)  IVe  of  E^march's  Tourniijuel  Alone;  The 
limb  is  held  elevated  for  about  three  minutes  (this  empties  tlie  veins  mcchani 
<ally  and  causes  ihe  arteries  to  contract  rellexly,  thus  lessening  the  l)h)nd  to  the 
limb:  but  if  the  elevation  be  too  long,  the  arterio  recover,  dilate.  an<l  let  in 
more  bl«M»d)  and,  <iuring  the  time  of  ihi-  elevali«)n,  a  healtliy  limb  may  be 
massaged   downward   lo  aid   exsanguination  -  the  tourni(juet   alone   i^  then 
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applied  as  high  up  the  limb  as  indicated  for  the  special  operation,  no  form  of 
bandage  having  been  previously  applied  (Fig.  209,  left  arm) .  In  operating  any- 
where below  the  elbow  or  knee,  the  constriction  should  be  applied  just  above  the 
elbow  or  knee, — and  in  amputating  anywhere  above  the  elbow  or  knee,  the  con- 
striction should  be  applied  as  near  the  trunk  as  possible.  This  is  the  general 
method  of  hemorrhage  control  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Esmarch  bandage  and  tourniquet,  or 
tourniquet  alone,  are — the  increased  bleeding  following  the  operation,  from 
temporary  vasomotor  paralysis;  the  possible  lowered  vitality  of  the  com- 
pressed parts;  occasional  temporary  paralysis  of  nerve-trunks  from  pressure; 
and  the  possibility  of  forcing  pathological  products  into  the  body.  The 
great  advantage  over  these  disadvantages,  however,  is  that  it  controls  all 
bleeding — and  its  use,  therefore,  is  advisable  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages. 
(2)  Tourniquet  of  the  Petit  Type; — The  entire  limb  is  compressed,  with 
special  pressure  over  the  main  artery  (Fig.  209,  right  thigh).  (3)  Tourniquet 
of  the  Signorini  Type; — No  circular  constriction  is  used — a  pad  on  one  arm 
of  the  tourniquet  compresses  the  artery  against  a  counter-pad  on  the  other 
arm  of  the  tourniquet  opposite  or  beneath  the  limb  or  body.  (B)  Digital 
compression  of  the  main  artery : — Compression  is  generally  made  through 
the  skin — but  may  be  made  directly  upon  the  main  vessel  through  an  incision 
made  immediately  over  it  (Fig.  209,  right  hand).  The  office  of  hemorrhage- 
control  by  digital  compression  is  sometimes  delegated  to  a  single  individual 
in  a  hospital.  Note  : — Special  methods  of  controlling  the  circulation  will  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  special  amputations,  especially  those  about 
the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints  (Fig.  209,  shoulders  and  hips). 


THE  GENERAL  TECHNIC  IN  AMPUTATING. 

LOCATION  OF  LINE  OF  BONE-SECTION,  OR  DISARTICULATION. 

The  determination  of  the  saw-line  in  an  amputation,  or  the  disarticula- 
tion-line  in  a  disarticulation,  is  the  first  step — generally  marking  the  upper 
limit  of  the  operation — and  is  the  necessary  guide  to  the  subsequent  steps. 

Level  at  Which  the  Bone,  or  Bones,  are  to  be  Sawed. — Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  case — and  its  position  should  be  such  that  enough 
healthy  tissue  will  l)e  provided  for,  between  the  saw-line  and  the  upper  limit 
of  the  diseased  or  injured  tissues  to  be  removed,  to  furnish  ample  covering 
of  soft  j)arts  to  protect  the  stump  without  undue  tension. 

Level  of  Joint-line  at  which  Disarticulation  is  to  be  Done. — The 
position  of  the  articulation-line  is,  of  course,  fixed — it  is  only  necessary  to 
recognize  it  anatomically — and  to  determine  whether  sufficient  sound  tissue 
intervenes  between  joint-line  and  upper  limit  of  the  parts  to  be  removed  to 
afTord  covering  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality  to  protect  the  stump. 
Otherwise  the  disarticulation  will  have  to  be  converted  into  an  amputation 
at  a  higher  level. 

Relation  of  Saw-line  to  Length  of  Flap,  and  Vice  Versa. — While 
the  position  of  the  saw-line  determines  the  amount  of  tissue  (and,  conse- 
quently, length  of  llap  or  flaps  or  of  circular  covering)  which  will  be  required 
to  cover  the  sawed  bone — so  also  does  the  choice  of  the  method  of  amputation 
to  be  used  largely  determine  the  amount  of  bone  to  be  sacrificed  (and,  con- 
sequently, the  length  of  the  resulting  limb) — for  (a),  In  circular  amputations 
and  amputations  by  equal  tlaps,  the  minimum  amount  of  bone  is  sacrificed; 
and  (b).  In  amputations  by  a  single  llap,  the  ma.ximum  amount  of  bone  is 
sacrificed. 


LOCATION  OF  LIMITS  OF  SKIN  INCISIONS. 
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LOCATION  OF  LIMITS  OF  SKIN  INCISIONS. 

A  total  covering  of  soft  parts  equivalent  to  ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at 
the  saw-line  is  the  general  rule  of  allowance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  lower  limit  of  the  skin  incision,  as  this  forms  the  lower  limit 
of  the  total  covering.  This  Umit  may  be  determined  accurately  or  approx- 
imately. 

In  Circular  Amputations. — (a)  Accurately; — Find  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  at  the  saw-line  by  means  of  a  metallic  tape-line  (say,  15  cm.,  or  6 
inches) — one-third  of  the  circumference  will  give  the  diameter  (say,  5  cm., 
or  2  inches).  Therefore,  to  furnish  ij  diameters  (say,  7.5  cm.,  or  3  inches) 
the  lower  limit  of  the  skin  incision  would  have  to  be  ^.S  cm.,  or  i  j  inches, 
below  the  saw-line,  (b)  Approximately; — Place  the  thumb  at  the  saw-line 
on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  (the  nail  facing  the  junction  of  the  limb 
with  the  trunk)  and  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  immediately  opposite  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb  (without  compressing  the  soft  parts).  Now, 
keeping  the  thumb  where  first  placed,  and  keeping  the  distance  between 
the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  tip  of  the  index  unchanged,  rotate  the  hand  around 
(making  these  two  fingers  act  as  the  two  arms  of  callipers)  until  the  tip  of 


Fig.  210.— Relation  of  Skin  Incision  to  Saw-line: — Methods  of  amputation  by  equal 
flap<i,  circular  covering,  and  unequal  flaps  are  shown  each  to  furnish  a  covering  of  i^  diameters  of 
limb  at  saw-line. 

the  index  rests  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  in  a  vertical  line  below 
the  tip  of  the  thumb.  The  distance  between  the  thumb-tip  and  the  finger-tip 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line — and  three-fourths  of  this 
measurement  will  insure  a  covering  of  the  requisite  ij  diameters  of  the  limb. 
In  calculating  the  covering  in  the  circular  method  of  amputating,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  as  the  circular  covering  will  be  sutured  in  a  straight  line, 
either  from  before  backward  or  from  side  to  side,  practically  the  covering 
may  be  regarded  as  being  furnished  by  two  aspects  of  the  limb,  either  the 
front  and  back  or  the  two  sides — that  is,  as  though  furnished  by  two  equal 
flaps  (Fig.  210). 

In  Equal  Flap  Amputations. — Same  as  for  the  circular  method,  whether 
calculated  accurately  or  approximately  (Fig.  21c). 

In  Unequal  Flap  Amputations. — (say  the  anterior  twice  as  long  as 
the  posterior  flap); — (a)  Accurately; — Finding  the  circumference  and  diameter 
in  the  above  manner  (the  measurements  being  as  there  given) — the  lower 
limit  of  the  anterior  flap  would  be  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below  the  saw-line,  and 
the  lower  limit  of  the  posterior,  2.5  cm  (i  inch)  below,  (b)  Approximately; — 
Having  gotten  the  measurement  of  the  full  diameter  marked  out  on  the 
anterior  aspect,  as  explained  above,  this  will  represent  the  length  of  the 
anterior  flap — and  one-half  of  this  measurement  will  give  the  length  of  the 
posterior  flap  (Fig.  210). 
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INCISION  OF  SKIN  AND  FASCIA. 

In  general  terms,  it  is  considered  that  the  aspects  of  the  limb  furnish  an 
average  covering  of  ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line — ^whether  this 
covering  consist  of  skin  alone,  or  of  skin  and  muscle  combined — and  whether 
furnished  by  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  limb.  In  the  circular  method  of 
amputating,  the  covering  is  furnished  equally  from  all  aspects  of  the  limb. 
In  the  method  by  equal  flaps,  it  is  furnished  equally  by  two  asp>ects  of  the 
limb.  And  in  the  method  by  unequal  flaps,  the  inequality  of  length  may 
be  parceled  out  in  any  way  indicated,  just  so  the  total  covering  is  equivalent 
to  li  diameters  at  the  saw-line.  If  the  covering  be  from  one  asp>ect  alone, 
as  in  the  single  flap  or  in  the  elliptical  methods,  the  total  diameter  and  a  half 
comes  from  that  one  aspect.  Where  the  amputation  is  done  through  a  site 
of  maximum  contractility  of  skin  and  muscles  (as  through  the  lower  half  of 


Fig.  2TI.— Incising  Skin  and   Fascia   in   Circi'lar  Ampitation  :— I.  Position  of   long  knife  in 

incising  upper,  further  and  part  of  U>\vfr  asiwcts  of  limb. 


the  arm,  or  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh),  a  somewhat  greater  allowance  may 
become  necessary  (even  to  the  extent  of  two  diameters).  Where  the  ampu- 
tation is  done  through  a  site  of  minimum  contractility  of  skin  and  muscles 
(as  through  the  dense  tissues  of  the  palm  of  hand  and  sole  of  foot),  a  somewhat 
less  allowance  than  the  average  may  he  provided. 

Manner  of  Incising  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Circular  Amputations. — 
Whether  a  stump  is  going  to  he  covered  by  skin  alone,  or  by  skin  and  muscle, 
the  skin  is  invarial)ly  cut  first  and  cut  separately.  Standing  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  right  and  inner  side  of  the  left  limbs,  grasp  the  part  above  the  level 
of  tlie  skin  incision  with  the  left  hand  and  retract  the  skin  upward,  either 
entirely  alone  or  aided  by  an  assistant  (the  assistant's  aid  being  more  necessar}' 
in  large  limb<)  -the  retni(  tion  i)eing  evenly  maintained  throughout.  This 
is  done  to  })rovi(le  as  ample  a  skin  covering  for  the  muscles  as  possible,  for. 
as  the  average  contractility  of  the  skin  involved  in  an  amputation  is  greater 
than  the  average  contractility  of  the  muscles  involved,  if  the  skin  and  muscles 
were  di\ided  on  the  same  level  it  would  sui)se(}uently  be  found  difficult,  or 
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impossible  to  make  the  skin  meet  over  the  cut  muscles.  Therefore  this 
<ircular  division  of  skin,  which  has  been  well  drawn  up  under  the  knife-cut 
prior  to  incising,  means  an  actual  division  of  the  skin  a  little  lower  than  the 
position  of  the  knife  on  the  limb  indicates — but  insures  having  a  somewhat 
fuller  measure  of  skin  than  if  it  were  cut  without  retraction.  Having  thus 
retracted  the  skin,  take  a  long  knife  with  a  blade  one-and-a-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  limb  to  be  removed — and,  holding  it  in  a  full  hand,  like  a 
pnining-knife,  pass  the  arm  under  the  patient^s  limb  and  bring  the  cutting- 
«dge  into  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  limb,  the  back  of  the  knife 
being  horizontal  and  pointing  upward,  the  heel  of  the  knife  being  over  the 
center  of  the  limb,  and  the  point  projecting  beyond  the  limb  toward  the 
surgeon.  Beginning  the  incision  with  the  heel  of  the  knife,  steadily  and 
-evenly  draw  the  knife  from  heel  to  point,  passing  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife 


Fi>f.  212. — Incising  Skin  and    Fascia    in   CiRcri.AR  Amittation  :— II — Position  of  Ioiik  knife  in 

incising  nearer  and  remainder  of  lower  aspccl  of  limb. 


through  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  (Fig.  211).  The  knife  is  then  with- 
drawn and  reinserted  with  its  heel  at  the  place  of  beginning  of  the  incision 
on  the  supcro-external  surface  (in  operating  on  the  right  limbs),  and,  with 
one  sweep,  passes  through  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  circumference 
(Fig.  212).  The  attempt  to  make  the  complete  circuit  with  c^ne  sweep  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  en(ls  cf  the  resulting  wound  are  not  apt  to 
be  in  line,  and  the  wound,  generally,  imperfectly  made.  This  circular  skir 
incision  is  sometimes  made  with  a  small  knife.  The  assistant  can  aid  the 
surgeon  by  rotating  the  limb  to  meet  the  knife.  The  blade  is  held  perpen- 
dicular to  the  skin  throughout.  The  incision  j^asses  through  skin  and  fas- 
cia, but  not  into  muscles.  Owing  to  the  unequal  retraction  which  some 
times  takes  place  upon  the  difTcrent  aspects  of  a  liiib,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  plan  one  portion  of  the  circular  incision  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  rest 
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of  the  incision — this  greater  allowance  of  skin  at  this  site  will,  however,  be 
drawn  up  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  circular  incision,  owing  to  the 
greater  retraction  there.  So  that  what  may  appear  as  an  oblique  incision, 
will  become  circular  and  upon  the  same  level  after  the  division. 

Maimer  of  Incising  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Flap  Amputations. — As  ia 


Fig.  213. — Incising  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Flap  Amputation  :— I— In  cutting  rounded  flaps. 


Fig.  214.— Incising  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Flap  Amputation  :— II— In  cutting  rectangular  flaps. 


the  circular  method,  whether  the  covering  is  to  be  of  skin  alone,  or  of  skin 
and  muscles,  the  skin  is  invariably  cut  first  and  separately — and  whether 
the  flap  be  cut  from  without  inward,  or  from  within  outward  (by  transfixion). 
The  preliminary  steps,  as  to  position,  retraction  of  skin,  and  general  prin- 
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dples  involved,  are  the  same  as  in  making  the  skin  incision  in  the  circular 
amputation.     When  all  is  ready,  the  surgeon  takes  an  ordinary  scalpel  of 
medium  size,  and,  holding  it  as  a  violin-bow,  enters  its  point  into  the  skin 
vertically,  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  base  of  the  flap.     The  knife  passes  through 
skin  and  connective  tissue,  and  as  it  travels  vertically  down  one  limb  of  the 
flap  the  cutting-edge  is  lowered  until  it  forms  less  than  a  right  angle  with 
the  surface  being  cut — when  nearly  the  lower  limit  of  the  'flap  is  reached, 
the  knife  rounds  the  corner  of  the  flap — thence  passes  transversely  across 
that  aspect  of  the  limb  from  which  the  flap  is  being  taken — then  similarly 
rounds  the  opposite  comer — and  thence  travels  vertically  upward  to  a  point  cor- 
responding with  the  point  of  beginning  (Fig.  213).     Care  should  be  exercised 
that  each  flap  should  measure  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  its  base, 
and  one-half  of  the  circumference  at  that  part  of  its  free  end  just  above  the 
rounded  corners — and  that  these  corners  should  be  very  bluntly,  and  not 
sharply,  rounded  (that  they  should  be  squarely  rounded,  as  it  were),  for  if 
they  be  too  much  tapered  at  their  free  ends,  they  will  cover  the  stumps  with 
diflSculty  and  unsatisfactorily.     Instead  of  cutting  the  entire  flap  with  one 
sweep  of  the  knife,  each  vertical  limb  and  one  corner  of  the  flap  should  be 
made  with  one  downward  cut  of  the  knife.     While  all  flaps  should  be  prac- 
tically square,  with  merely  the  corners  rounded,  an  exception  is  made  in  the 
method  of  unequal  rectangular  flaps  of  skin  and  fascia  (Teale's  method) — 
the  comers  of  the  flaps  being    here  right-angled,  instead  of  rounded  (Fig. 
214).     This   is  also   the  case   in    the  conversion    of  a  circular    method  of 
amputation  into  a  flap  method  by  two  vertical  incisions  placed  laterally — 
and  even  here  the  comers  mav  be  rounded. 


FREEING  SKIN  AND  FASCIA. 

Having  incised  skin  and  fascia,  for  either  a  circular  or  a  flap  amputation, 
tlie  manner  and  extent  of  further  freeing  skin  and  fascia  will  depend  upon 
^vhether  the  method  is  to  be  one  of  simply  skin  and  fascial  covering,  or  of 
^.kin,  fascial,  and  muscular  covering  for  the  stump. 

Freeing  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Simple  Skin  and  Fascial  Covering  for 

'. — The  skin  and  fascia,  after  having  been  divided,  are  partly  retracted 

^^nd  partly  dissected  back  to  the  line  of  future  division  of  muscles.     The  edges 

^iDf  skin  and  fascia  (avoiding  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  as  the 

'Vessels  reach  the  skin  through  the  fascia)  are  grasped  by  the  fingers  of  the 

left  hand,  lifted  from  the  muscles,  and  drawn  upward — and,  while  held  in 

^his  position,  and  while  under  slight  tension,  the  fascia  is  touched  here  and 

^here  at  points  where  it  especially  binds  along  the  line  of  its  junction  with 

^he  muscles  and  deep  fascial  planes,  by  a  scalpel  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the 

surface  of  the  muscles  and  with  its  cutting-edge  toward  the  part  to  be  removed 

— and  thus  scoring  of  the  skin  and  consequent  damage  to  its  blood-supply  are 

avoided.     The  skin  and  fascia  are,  bv  this  means,  raised  in  one  laver  from 

the  muscles — and  the  skin  should  be  raised  with  all  the  underlying  fascia 

possible — and  the  combined  skin  and  fascia  should  be  raised  evenly  up  to 

the  future  line  of  muscle  division  (Fig.  215). 

Freeing  Skin  and  Fascia  in  Skin,  Fascial,  and  Muscular  Covering 
for  Stump. — Special  care  is  here  taken  not  to  separate  skin  and  fascia  from 
underlying  muscles,  any  further  than  simply  in  the  immediate  line  of  original 
skin  incision,  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  of  full  retraction.  The 
skin  and  fascia  are  here  not  picked  up  and  separated  from  the  muscles — 
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the  only  knife-touches  necessary  being  a  few  where  the  fascia  has  not  been 
thoroughly  divided  and  where  it  is  necessary  further  to  divide  a  fascial  attach- 
ment here  and  there  in  order  that  the  skin  and  fascia  may  retract  as  far  as 


Fig.  215.- Freeing  Skin  and  Fascia  from  Underlying  Muscles. 

they  naturally  will  unaided  by  manual  retraction — and  this  is  done  by  touching 
the  points  of  binding  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  incision,  by  the  point  of  a 
knife  held  vertically. 


Fig.  216.— Retraction  of  Skin  and  Fascia. 


RETRACTION  OF  SKIN  AND  FASQA. 

Where  Stump-coverings  are  to  be  of  Skin  and  Fascia  Alone. — Having 

freed  skin  and  fascia  from  the  underlying  parts,  as  above  described,  partly 
by  retraction  and  partly  by  dissection,  until  the  line  is  reached  at  which  the 
muscles  are  to  be  divided,  the  skin  and  fascia  are  further  retracted  above 
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this  line  and  are  held  out  of  the  way  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  by  re- 
tractors (Fig.  216). 

VIThere  tiie  Stump-coverings  are  to  be  of  Skin,  Fascia,  and  Muscles. 
—Retraction  of  skin  and  fascia  from  the  underlying  muscles,  other  than  that 
whicrli  occurs  unaided,  is  not  practised.  It  is  sought,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  in  contact,  as  one  layer,  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles. 


DIVISION  OF  MUSCLES  IN  CIRCULAR  METHODS  OF  AMPUTATION* 

In  tbe  Ordinary,  or  Infundibuliform,  Variety  of  Circular  Amputa- 
tion.  (For  description,  see  page  261.) — (a)  Division  of  More  Superficial 

Muscles; — The  position  of  surgeon,  manner  of  holding  limb,  kind  of  knife 
and  ma.nner  of  manipulating  it,  are  all  the  same  as  in  making  the  skin  incision. 


*-.— Division  of  Mtsclks  in  iNKrNDiBri.AR  Varihty  ok  Circular  Ampi'Tation  :  — I— Di- 
viding more  superficial  muscles  on  level  with  retracted  skin  and  fascia. 

^h^        5skin  and  fascia  having  been  circularly  incised  and  allowed  to  retract, 

re^^  ^Virgeon  grasps  the  limb  above  the  naturally  retracted  skin,  and  further 

stj-    ^^ts  skin  and  fascia,  putting,  at  the  same  time,  the  muscles  upon  the 

in    -.\^h  by  this  upward  retraction  of  the  overlying  parts,  aided  by  an  assistant 

^ij.     *^^  case  of  larger  limbs.     The  more  superficial  muscles  are  now  divided 

kj^-2^iarly  on  an  exact  level  with  the  retracted  skin,  by  one  sweep  of  a  long 

t^Y^    ^  passing,  first,  through  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  followed  by  a  second  sweep 

o^../^Mgh  the  remaining  fourth  (Fig.  217).     It  is  not  always  possible  to  divide 

iP^    ^*    and  wholly  what  are  generally  understood  as  the  superficial  layers  of 

^^^^les — it  is  only  meant  that  one  divides,  in  this  first  circular  division,  about 

^   ^^^lalf  of  the  muscular  covering  of  the  limb,  the  knife  sometimes  dividing 

^^oup  of  muscles  completely  and  sometimes  only  partially.     To  allow  for 

^^ual  retraction,  the  muscles  may  sometimes  have  to  be  divided  lower 

^  ^ne  aspect  of  the  limb  than  on  another,     (b)  Retraction  of  More  Super- 


^ 
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ficial  Muscles; — This  layer  of  muscle  tissue  is  now  retracted  as  the  skin  was 
above  it.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  first  muscle  layer  includes  all  and  only 
the  superficial  muscles,  and  the  deep  layer  all  and  only  the  deep  muscles— 


Ah  ntTATioN  1— li- 


the former  includes  simply  the  more  superficially  placed,  and  the  latter  the  more 
deeply  placed  muscles.  There  is  no  general  use  made  of  the  scalpel  in  freeing 
the  superficial  muscle  layer,  as  in  the  case  of  separating  the  fascia  and  skin 
from  the  muscles,  but,  where  indicated,  a  touch  of  the  knife  may  be  used  to 


enable  the  more  superficial  muscles  to  lie  evenly  retracted,  (c)  Division  of 
Deeper  Muscles;— Having  reiracteil  ihe  dividcrl  muscles  more  superficially 
placed,  the  mure  deeply  situated  muscles  are  now  circularly  divided  on  a 
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level  with  the  retracted  superficial  muscles,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  divi- 


sion of  the  first  layer  (Fi^.  318).  It  is  to  be  planned  that  this  circular  division 
of  the  deep  muscles  will  come  down 
upon  the  bone  sufficiently  far  below  the 
saw-Une  to  provide  for  a  periosteal  flap, 
(d)  Retraction  of  Deeper  Muscles;— 
This  is  done  preparatory  to  forming 
the  periosteal  covering.  Note — it  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  having  divided  skin 
and  fascia  lowest  of  all,  the  superficial 
muscles  have  been  divided  upon  a  higher 
level,  and  the  deep  muscles  upon  a  still 
higher  level— forming,  (hereby,  when  the 
bone  is  sawed,  a  hollow  cone,  whose  apex 
will  be  formed  by  the  sawed  bone,  whose 
base  will  be  the  margin  of  skin  and 
fascia,  and  whose  sides  will  be  com- 
posed o(  ihe  cut  muscles  (Fig.  242). 

In  the  Circular  Amputatioii  "a 
la  Manchette,"  or  Cuff  Variety  of 
Circular  Amputation.— (For  descrip- 
tion, see  page  i63.) — In  this  method, 
all  the  muscles  are  divided  circularly 
down  to  the  bone  at  one  level,  which 
is  thai  of  the  reflected  cuff  of  skin— cal- 
culating to  come  down  upon  the  bone 
sufficiently  far  below  the  saw-line  to 
form  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  (Fig. 
S.9). 
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In  the  Modified  Circular  Amputation. — (For  description,  see  page 
264.) — After  the  flaps  of  skin  and  fascia  have  been  retracted,  the  more  super- 
ficial muscles  are  divided  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  flaps — this  layer  of 
muscle  tissue  is  retracted — and  the  deeper  layer  is  divided  upon  a  level  with 
the  retracted  superficial  layer — calculating  to  come  down  upon  the  bone  far 
enough  below  the  saw-line  to  allow  for  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  (Fig.  220). 
The  division  of  muscles  being,  in  other  words,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  circular 
amputation.  This  is  the  better  way  of  dividing  the  muscles  in  the  modified 
circular  operation.  Where,  in  the  modified  circular  amputation,  the  muscles 
are  all  divided  at  one  level  (that  of  the  retracted  flaps),  the  muscles  are  di- 
vided as  in  the  circular  amputation  a  la  manchette. 

In  the  Oval  Method  of  Amputating. — (For  description,  Fee  page  265.) 
— After  having  made  the  oval  incision  through  skin  and  fascia,  the  muscles 
are  divided  directly  to  the  bone — the  knife  entering  the  muscle  tissue  upon 
the  line  of  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia.  Along  the  queue,  or  vertical  portion 
of  the  oval,  which  begin?  at,  or  just  above,  the  saw-line,  or  disarticulation- 
line,  the  two  lines  of  incision  will  coincide — parting  below  to  follow  the 
outlines  of  the  oval — and  meeting  at  the  mid-point  behind  (Fig.  221). 

In  the  Racket  Method  of  Amputating. — (For  description,  see  page 
266). — The  principle  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  oval  method. 


DIVISION  OF  MUSCLES  IN  FLAP  METHODS  OF  AHPUTATION. 

In  Amputating  by  Single  Flap  of  Skin  and  Muscle. — (For  description^ 

see  page  267.) — The  skin-and-fascia  flap  having  been  outlined  and  incised, 
the  muscles  are  cut,  preferably  from  without  inward  (or  may  be  cut  from 
within  outward,  by  transfixion),  beveling  inward,  on  a  line  with  the  retracted 
skin-and-fascia  flap — the  incision  coming  down  upon  the  bone  sufficiently 
far  below  the  saw-line  to  provide  for  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  (Fig.  222). 

In  Amputating  by  a  Single  Skin-flap. — (For  description,  see  page 
26q). — Having  retracted  skin-and-fascia  flap,  the  muscles  are  divided  cir- 
cularlv  at  the  saw-line,  or  disarticulation-line. 

In  Amputating  by  Equal  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle. — (For  description, 
see  page  269.) — Same  as  by  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  (Fig.  223). 

In  Amputating  by  Equal  Flaps  of  Skin. — (For  description,  see  page 
270.) — Same  as  by  single  skin -flap. 

In  Amputating  by  Unequal  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle. — (For  de- 
scription, see  page  271.) — Same  as  by  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscle. 

In  Amputating  by  Unequal  Flaps  of  Skin. — (For  description,  see 
page  272.) — Same  as  by  single  flap  of  skin. 

In  Amputating  by  the  Elliptical  Method. — (For  description,  see  page 
273.) — As  this  may  be  considered  a  variety  of  single  flap  amputation  (of 
either  skin  alone,  or  of  skin  and  muscle  combined),  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  muscle  is  here  the  same  as  in  that  operation. 

In  Amputating  by  Teale's  Method  of  Unequal  Rectangular  Flaps 
of  Skin  and  Muscle. -(Tor  descri|>ti()n,  see  page  272.) — Upon  the  line 
of  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia,  the  muscles  are  cut  through  the  periosteum 
along  the  two  vertical  lines.  The  muscles  are  then  cut  through  the  periosteum 
transversely  alonj;  the  free  marj^in  of  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia  representing 
the  end  of  the  lonj^er  tlap  -all  of  the  soft  parts  are  then  dissected  up  above 
the  lower  limit  (»f  the  shorter  t1aj),  when  the  muscles  opp>osite  its  lower  limit 
are  transversely  divided  through  periosteum  to  bone. 
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Method  of  Cutting  Flaps  from  Without  Inward.— In  this  method 
the  flaps  are  cut  by  dissection,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  incision  out- 
lining the  flap  having  been  made  through  skin  and  fascia,  the  surgeon,  standing 
to  the  outer  side  of  right  limbs  and  inner  side  of  left  limbs,  and  grasping  the 
limbs  between  saw-line  and  trunk,  proceeds  to  cut  the  muscle  portion  of 
the  flap.  A  scalpel  is  made  to  cut  the  muscles  along  the  line  of  retracted 
skin -and- fascia  flap,  the  point 
of  the  knife  entering  the 
muscles  at  the  upper  limit  of 
one  of  the  limbs  of  the  skin- 
and-fascia  flaps — follows  this 
margin  vertically  downward, 
passing  deeply  through  the 
muscles — as  the  free  border 
b  approached,  the  knife  is 
given  a  direction  obliquely 
inward,  so  as  to  broadly  and 
thickly  bevel  the  muscles 
here,  leaving  them  thinnest 
(though  not  thin)  along  this 
aspect  of  the  flap — continu- 
ing the  beveling  process 
across  the  entire  transverse 
width  of  the  tree  end  of  the 
flap  and  well  around  its 
bluntly  rounded  comer  — 
thence  the  knife  passes  ver- 
tically up  the  opposite  limb 
of  the  flap,  sinking  deeply 
into  the  muscles,  though  the 
bone  need  not  be  fully 
reached  in  the  vertical  cuts  at 
the  first  stroke  (Fig.  224). 
As  in  cutting  skin-flaps,  the 
eniire  incision  need  not  be 
made  at  one  stroke  of  the 
knife — but  is  better  made 
in  two  strokes  from  above 
downwaril.       The     surgeon 

now  grasps    the  partly   cut     Fig.Jii— DivihiosoFMrsciKsiNAMPUTATioNivsiNCLt 
flap  with    the  fingers  of   his  flakMilihod. 

left  hand.  and.  while  draw- 
ing it  away  from  the  bone,  proceeds  to  fashion  the  rest  of  it  along  the  same 
lines  upon  which  it  was  begun,  beveling  it  Unvard  the  bone  by  successive  cuts 
of  the  knife — planning  that  the  base  of  the  fla))  will  contain  the  full  thickness 
of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  bone — and  calculating  thai  the  knife  will  come 
down  upon  the  bone  (or  bones)  far  enough  below  the  saw-line  (or  disarticula- 
tion-line)  to  provide  a  musculo- periosteal  (or  capsulo- periosteal)  covering. 
Where  two  flaps  are  cut,  the  second  is  cut  in  the  same  general  manner.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  muscles  are  thickly  and  bluntly  beveled,  else  a  thin, 
ill-nourishe<l  ending  to  ihe  flap  is  apt  to  be  left.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
bevel  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  fla])  (the  vertical  portions) — the  beveling 
beginning  only  just  above  the  rounded  corners.     By  cutting  on  a  line  with 
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the  retracted  skin,  ample  covering  of  the  muscle-portion  of  the  flap  by  the 
skin-and-fascia  portion  is  provided  (Fig.  223). 

Method  of  Cutting  Flaps  from  Within  Outward. — In  this  method 
the  flaps  are  cut  by  transfixion.  The  skin  and  fascia  should  always  be  cut 
first  and  from  without  inward,  as  the  first  step  of  every  flap  (as  well  as  of 
every  other  kind  of)  amputation — no  matter  what  the  method  of  doing  the 


Fig.  223.— Division  of  Mlsci.i-.s  in  Ampi'tation  by  Dol'ble  Flap  Mkthod. 

Other  steps  of  the  operation.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  muscles  and  skin  will 
necessarily  be  cut  upon  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  level — with  the  inevitable 
result  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  skin  to  cover  the  muscles,  owing  to 
the  greater  retraction  of  the  former.  Having,  therefore,  cut  the  skin  and 
fascia  flap  from  without,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  cut  the  muscles  by  trans- 
fixion. A  long  knife  is  taken,  having  a  length  equal  to  at  least  one-and-a-half 
diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  site  in  question.     Marking  the  saw-line  with 


FIr,   224.— Mkthod   of    Raisin<;    Flaps   of    Skin    and  Mi-scle    by  Ci'TTINg   prom   Without 

INUAKI). 

the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  j)()int  of  the  long  knife  (whose  sides  look 
u[)warfl  and  downward  and  whose  c(l<2;e  points  toward  the  extremity  to  be 
removed)  is  entered  directly  in  the  tenter  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  limb 
(where  the  flaps  are  to  be  taken  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of 
the  limb)  and  opposite  the  saw -line.  The  knife-point  should  be  so  placed 
and  pointed  as  to  avoid  important  vessels.  The  knife  is  then  carefully 
pushed  directly  forward,  until  its  point  strikes  the  center  of  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  bone  (or,  if  two  bones,  of  that  one  nearer  the  operator) — the  handle  is 
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then  lowered  while  the  forward  progress  of  the  knife  continues,  so  that  its 
point  is  made  to  hug  the  bone  closely  until  its  upper  margin  is  reached — 
the  handle  is  then  raised  so  as  to  cause  the  point  to  sink  and  follow,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  surface  of  the  bone  (or  bones)  on  the  opposite  side  (which, 
naturally,  can  be  less  closely  followed  than  the  nearer  quadrant  of  the  bone's 
circumference).  When  the  knife's  point  is  felt  to  have  reached  a  |X)int  on 
the  far  side  of  the  limb  corresponding  with  the  center  of  the  bone,  the  handle 
is  then  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position  and  the  knife  thrust  on  forward  until 
it  protrudes  through  the  skin  on  the  far  side  of  the  limb.  The  surgeon  stops 
here  a  moment  to  calculate  the  line  along  which  the  cutting-edge  of  the  knife 
is  to  emerge — the  guide  to  which  being  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin  flap. 
With  a  slow  back-and-forth  sawing  movement,  the  knife  is  made  to  cut 
its  way  forward — hugging  the  bone  (or  bones)  closely  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  way — until  near  the  free  end  of  the  flap,  when  it  is  made  to 
round  its  way  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  a  thickly  beveled  edge  of  muscle  on 


Fig.  225.— Mkthod  of  Raising  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Misci.k  bv  Ci'tting  from  Within 
OrrwARD  «BY  Transfixion)— culling  upon  Ihe  line  of  relracled  skin  and  fascia,  which  have  been 
previously  divided. 


a  hne  with  the  retracted  free  edge  of  skin  (Fig.  225).  In  cutting  a  second  flap 
from  the  opposite  aspect  of  the  limb,  the  first  flap  is  retracted  out  of  the  way — 
the  knife  then  passes  over  the  cut  surface  of  the  muscle  along  exactly  the 
same  course  as  in  beginning  the  transfixion  of  the  first  flap — until  its  point 
strikes  the  center  of  the  lateral  aspect  nearer  the  surgeon  (at  exactly  the  same 
point  as  in  the  first  manoeuvre).  The  handle  is  now  raised,  to  cause  the  point 
to  follow  down  the  lower  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  bone  nearer  the 
operator — when  its  lower  margin  is  reached,  the  handle  of  the  knife  is  lowered 
and  the  knife  pushed  forward,  until  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bone  (or  bones) 
is  passed.  The  handle  is  now  still  further  lowered  and  the  knife  pushed 
forward,  so  as  to  cause  the  p)oint  to  follow  the  further  inferior  quarter  of  the 
bone  and  emerge  opposite  the  center  of  its  lateral  aspect.  But  as  this  manauvre 
is  difficult  to  accomplish,  the  surgeon  generally  aids  the  knife  with  his  left 
hand,  by  partly  guiding  it  and  partly  depressing  the  remaining  soft  parts  on 
far  side  below  the  point  of  the  knife  so  that  its  edge  escapes  them.  Then 
with  a  similar  back-and-forth  movement,  at  first  hugging  the  bone,  the  knife 
b  made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin-flap.     In  order  to 
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avoid  cutting  the  muscle-flaps  too  narrow  and  too  thin,  it  is  necessary  to  hug 
the  bone  (or  bones)  until  about  three-fourths  of  the  flap  is  cut  and  then 
abruptly  round  out  to  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin-flap.  Great  care  is  also 
necessary  to  avoid  piercing  the  main  vessels  in  making  the  transfixion — 
and  to  avoid  splitting  them  (whether  at  first  transfixed  or  not)  in  cutting 
forward  to  form  the  flap.  Therefore,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  when  forming 
flaps  by  transfixion,  to  so  plan  them  that  they  will  not  be  precisely  antero- 
posterior, or  lateral — but  will  he  so  formed  as  to  be  least  likely  to  contain 
split  vessels.  Considerable  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  flap  often  escapes  division 
in  cutting  by  transfixion  and  has  to  be  cut  subsequently.  The  method  of 
transfixion  may  be  varied  by  not  passing  the  knife  so  closely  to  the  bone — 
that  is,  by  transfixing  the  more  superficial  muscles  only,  retracting  these, 
and  then  cutting  the  deeper  muscles  circularly  at  the  saw-line.  A  further 
modification  of  the  transfixion  method  consists  in  cutting  through  skin-and- 
fascia  flap  from  without — then  transfixing  the  a.pex  of  the  muscle-flap — 
and  dissecting  up  the  remaining  soft  parts. 

Comparison  of  Methods  of  Cutting  Flaps. — (a)  The  method  of  cutting 
from  without  inward  enables  a  flap  to  be  cut  with  greater  precision — makes 
the  wounding  and  splitting  of  the  main  vessels  unlikely — and  provides  for  a 
more  accurate  calculation  of  covering  for  the  stump,  especially  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  amount  of  skin  and  muscle  covering.  It  is  the  method 
to  be  chosen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  (b)  The  method  of  cutting  flaps 
from  within  outward  (transfixion)  is  a  convenient  method  in  very  large 
limbs,  and  in  some  special  amputations,  and  where  speed  is  necessary.  Flaps 
thus  cut  are  apt  to  have  their  arteries  injured — are  apt  to  be  too  thinly  beveled 
at  their  free  ends — are  apt  to  be  too  narrow  throughout,  and  too  pointed 
at  their  ends — and,  generally,  less  judgment  can  be  exercised  in  their  fashion- 
ing. Even  in  the  larger  limbs  a  flap  can  be  more  satisfactorily  cut  from 
without  inward  than  by  transfixion.  Even  where  transfixion  is  used,  how- 
ever, the  skin  and  fascia  should  invariably  be  cut  from  without — and  the 
knife  should  come  out  on  a  line  with  this  retracted  skin. 


FREEING  AND  RETRACTING  OF  MUSCLES. 

In  Ordinary  Circular  Method. — After  the  division  of  the  more  super- 
ficial muscles  by  the  circular  sweep  of  the  knife,  it  may  be  found  that  here 
and  there  these  muscles  are  not  divided  to  an  equal  depth.  Such  unequal 
division,  wherever  found,  is  completed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  edge  of  a 
small  knife.  This  layer  of  muscles  is  then  retracted  upward  until  the  level 
is  reached  for  the  circular  division  of  the  deeper  muscles. 

In  Circular  Amputation  a  la  Manchette.— Here  the  muscles  are 
divided  directly  to  the  bone,  on  the  line  of  the  reflected  cuff,  and  no  special 
freeing  or  retraction  of  the  muscles  is  done,  until  ready  to  make  the  musculo- 
periosteal  covering. 

In  Modified  Circular  Amputation. — The  muscles  are  here  freed  and 
retracted  as  in  the  ordinary  circular  amputation. 

In  Oval  Method  of  Amputation. — Here  the  muscles  are  divided  on  the 
line  of  the  oval — no  freeing  or  retraction  being  necessary  until  ready  to  make 
the  musculo-periosteal  flap. 

In  Racket  Method  of  Amputation. — Same  as  in  the  oval  method. 

In  Single,  or  Equal,  or  Unequal  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle. — (A) 
When  Cut  from  Without; — The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  raise  the  flap  away 
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from  the  bone,  while  the  surgeon  cuts  the  vertical  limbs  of  the  flap  to  the 
bone,  and  gradually  bevels  the  terminal  portion  of  the  flap  obliquely  upward 
toward  the  bone.  (B)  When  Cut  from  Within  by  Transfixion; — No  freeing 
or  retraction  necessary,  until  ready  to  make  the  musculo-periosteal  covering. 
(The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  may  grasp  up  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  and 
lift  them  away  from  the  bone  as  the  knife  cuts  its  way  out.) 

In  Single,  or  Equal,  or  Unequal  Flaps  of  Skin. — The  muscles  are 
here  divided  on  one  level — no  freeing  or  retraction  being  necessary,  until 
ready  to  make  the  musculo-periosteal  covering. 

In  Elliptical  Method. — The  muscles  are  handled  as  in  an  amputation 
by  a  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscles. 

In  Unequal  Rectangular  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle  (Teale's  Method). 
— The  muscles  are  here  handled  as  in  amputation  by  unequal  flaps  of  skin 
and  muscle. 


MAKING  MUSCULO-PERIOSTEAL,  OR  PERIOSTEO^IAPSULAR,  COVER- 
ING FOR  END  OF  BONE. 

Description. — A  covering  should  be  provided  for  the  end  of  the  ampu- 
tated or  disarticulated  bone,  or  bones,  which  will  consist  of  periosteum  and 
overlying  muscle,  raised  as  a  single  musculo-periosteal  or  periosteo-capsular 
flap  or  covering.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  raising  this  covering,  that 
muscle  is  not  first  raised  from  periosteum  and  periosteum  from  bone,  but 
that  muscle  and  periosteum  should  be  raised  in  one  adherent  layer.  Peri- 
osteum is  absent  over  cartilaginous  surfaces,  hence  a  pure  musculo-periosteal 
covering  is  not  to  be  gotten  in  a  disarticulation — but  as  much  of  the  capsule 
of  the  joint,  which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  {periosteum,  should 
be  preserved  as  possible,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  periosteum, 
that  the  articular  end  of  the  proximal  bone  may  be  covered.  The  distinct 
advantages  of  a  musculo-p>eriosteal  covering  for  the  end  of  the  hone  are  the 
following; — (i)  The  muscles  being  adherent  to  the  periosteum,  when  a 
covering  of  the  latter  is  stitched  over  the  bone,  a  thicker  and  more  fixed 
covering  to  the  end  of  the  bone  is  secured  than  could  be  othenvise  attained: 
— (2)  The  end  of  the  bone  being  covered  by  periosteum,  adhesion  of  the 
soft  parts  to  the  end  of  the  bone  is  far  less  likely,  the  parts  covering  the  bone 
generally  remaining  freely  movable,  and  are,  therefore,  both  better  nourished 
and  are  less  likely  to  become  painful; — (3)  The  medullary-  cavity  of  the  bone 
being  shut  off  by  the  musculo-periosteal  covering,  is  much  less  apt  to  become 
involved  in  any  septic  process  which  may  arise  in  the  stump.  The  only 
objections  which  can  be  raised  to  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  are  the 
time  and  trouble  involved — which  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against 
the  practical  advantages — nor  should  the  possible  formation  of  osteophytes 
and  proliferation  of  bone  from  the  turned-over  periosteum  be  seriously 
regarded. 

Manner  of  Providing  Musculo-periosteal  Covering  in  all  Forms 
of  Circular  Amputation,  and  in  all  Double-flap  Amputations  Cut  from 
Without  Inward. — The  surgeon  should  plan  to  have  his  knife  pass  through 
the  deep  layer  of  muscles  surrounding  the  bone  in  such  a  way  as  to  come 
down  through  these  muscles  and  upon  the  periosteum  without  separating 
muscles  from  periosteum  (which  would  also  detach  the  vascular  sup[)ly 
of  the  periosteum),  and  at  such  a  level  on  the  bone  below  the  saw-line  as  to 
equal  a  full  half-diameter  of  the  bone  at  the  saw-line.  In  circular  amputa- 
tions this  final  cut  will  pass  transversely  through  the  muscles, — in  flap  ampu- 
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tations,  obliquely  through,  in  the  process  of  beveling.  As  soon  as  the  peri- 
osteum is  reached  in  this  final  incision,  all  the  soft  parts  are  carefully  retracted 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  bone  at  this  level,  especial  care  being 
taken  not  to  use  force  in  the  retraction,  thereby  separating  muscle  from 
periosteum  by  dragging  the  former  of!  of  the  latter.  A  circular  indsacm 
is  now  made  through  the  periosteum  around  the  entire  circumference  of 
bone,  at  the  level  of  the  lightly  retracted  muscles — cutting  the  periosteum 
with  especial  finnness  where  closely  bound  to  the  lineae  asperse.  The  peri- 
osteum is  then  detached  back  to  the  line  of  the  future  saw-cut,  by  means  of 
a  periosteal  elevator — care  being  exercised  not  to  push  the  muscles  off  the 
periosteum,  but  to  push  the  {periosteum  back  from  the  bone  with  the  muscles 
attached  (Fig.  226). 

In  Flap  Amputations  by  Transfixion. — The  knife  should  be  entered  just 
far  enough  below  the  saw-line  to  equal  a  full  half-diameter,  or  more,  of  bone  at 
the  saw-line.  When  the  flaps  are  cut,  the  periosteum  is  divided  circularly 
at  this  level — and  then  the  periosteum  and  muscles  are  detached  back  to 


Fij;.  22f..  -Raisin(.  a  Mrscri.o-PKRiosTKAL  Covp:ring— in  the  circular  method  of  amputation. 


the  saw-line — or  the  periosteum  may  he  raised  as  two  small  flaps,  their 
incision  beginning  at  the  saw-line  (Fig.  227). 

In  Oval  and  Racket  Modifications  of  the  Circular  Amputation. — 
The  freeing  back  of  the  muscles  should  be  stopped  at  a  level  equal  to  a  full 
half-diameter,  or  more,  of  the  bone  below  the  saw-line — the  periosteum  is 
here  circularly  divided — and  the  periosteum  and  muscles  detached  thence 
back  to  the  saw-line. 

In  Single-flap  Amputations  of  Skin  and  Muscle. — The  knife  comes 
down  upon  the  bone  one  full  diameter,  or  more,  of  bone  below  the  saw-line.  As 
the  two  vertical  limbs  of  the  flap  have  been  cut  down  to  the  periosteum  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  operation,  a  musculo-periosteal  flap  is  now  marked  out, 
having  a  base  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  bone  at  the  saw-line 
and  a  length  e(jual  to  one  full  diameter,  or  more,  of  the  bone  at  the  saw-line. 
The  periosteum  and  muscles  are  now  detached  back  to  the  line  of  bone-section 
—all  the  hitherto  undisturbed  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  are 
now  divided  transversely  to  the  bone-  and  the  bone  sawed. 

In  Flap  Amputations  of  Skin  Only.  -As  the  muscles  are  here  divided 
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circularly,  the  musculo-periosteal  flap  is  provided  for  just  as  in  the  ordinary 
drcutar  amputation. 

In  the  Elliptical  Hodification  of  the  Single-flap  Method.— The 
musculo-periosteal  covering  is  handled  as  in  the  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscle. 

In  Unequal  Rectangular  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle  (Teale's  Method). 
— The  musculo-periosteal  covering  is  secured  as  in  amputation  by  unequal 
flaps  of  skin  and  muscle. 

In  Amputating  Limbs  with  Two  Bones.~-The  musculo-penosteal 
covering  for  the  larger  bone  is  provided  as  described  in  the  single  bone  limbs. 
The  musculo-periosteal  covering  for  the  smaller  bone  is  provided  in  the 
same  manner,  but  will  be  cut  at  a  higher  level  (as  it  is  circularly  divided,  or 
a  flap  is  cut,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  smaller 
bone).  Where  the  bones  are  of  the  same  size,  the  periosteum  is  divided 
at  the  same  level  in  each  case — which  may  also  be  done  when  the  bones 
are  of  unequal  size,  the  redundancy  of  periosteum  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
bone  being  subsequently  removed  with  scissors. 


Rote. — The  final  trealmenl  of  the  periosteal  covering  cannot  be  carried 
out  until  after  ihe  division  of  bone. 

Conmient.^(i)  It  will  be  seen  that  in  circular  amputations  and  in  ampu- 
tations by  double  flaps,  the  musculo-periosteal  cohering  is  furnished  from 
ihe  entire  circumference  of  the  bone — while  in  amputations  by  single  flaps. 
a  single  flap  of  musculo-periosteal  tissue  is  raised,  the  width  of  which  is 
equal  10  a  half-circumference  of  bone  and  a  length  equal  lo  a  diameter  of 
bone.  (3)  .\s  there  is  comparatively  little  retraction  of  fibrous  periosteal 
tissue,  the  chief  retraction  taking  place  in  the  attached  and  overiying  muscles, 
a  length  for  the  musculo-periosteal  covering  of  one  full  diameter  of  the  bone 
{each  side  of  the  bone  hereby  furnishing  one-half  diameter)  will,  therefore, 
cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  but  none  loo  fully — so  that  this  measurement 
should  be  made  ver>-  full.  (3)  Where  it  is  difficult  to  detach  the  mu.sculo- 
periosteal  covering  backward  after  simply  a  circular  division  of  the  periosteum, 
two  vertical  incisions  may  be  made  upon  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  bone, 
from  the  site  of  the  saw-line  to  join  the  circular  cut— which  will  make  the 
detachment  easier.  These  vertical  incisions  may.  indeed,  be  made  in  aU 
cases.  Even  where  the  vertical  incisions  are  not  made  in  detaching  the 
periosteum,  they  may  be  subsequently  made  before  adjusting  the  periosteal 
flaps  or  covering.     In  the  pure  flap  amputations  the  muscles  have  already 
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been  divided  to  the  p>eriosteum,  so  that  the  knife  easily  makes  the  two  vertical 
incisions  in  the  periosteum.  In  the  circular  amputation  where  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  vertical  cuts  before  sawing  the  bone  (that  is,  in  order  to  reach  the 
saw-line),  the  point  of  the  knife  may  be  pushed  into  the  transversely  divided 
muscles,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  up  to  the  saw-line  (which  will  lie  only 
a  half-diameter  of  the  bone  above)  and  cut  downward  thence  to  join  the 
circular  cut.  (4)  In  the  case  of  the  two-bone  limbs,  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane is  also  freed  back  in  the  act  of  detaching  the  p>eriosteum.  (5)  Some 
hold  that  the  periosteal  covering  is  without  value  in  the  adult  and  actually 
harmful  in  the  young,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  reproduction  of  bone  render- 
ing the  stump  conical.  The  former  is  an  error  of  observation.  The  latter 
must  be  very  rare,  the  epiphysis  being  responsible  for  the  chief  increase  of 
length  of  bone. 


Fijj.   228.— Retraction  of   Soft   Parts   Preparatory  to   Sawin<;  of  Bonk— in  the  case  of  a 

siiigle-bune  limb.     A  single-tail  retractor  is  shown  above. 


RETRACTION  OF  SOFT  PARTS  PREPARATORY  TO  SAWING  THE 

BONE. 

All  the  soft  parts  overlying  the  bone  having  now  been  divided,  from  skin 
to    j)criosteum,    these    soft    parts  are    to    be  retracted  above    ancf    out  of 

the  wav  of  the  saw- 
line,  w^hich  should  be 
seen  to  be  clear  in  its 
entire  circumference 
before  making  the 
bone-section. 

In  Single-bone 
Limbs.  —  A  double- 
tailed  linen  retractor 
is  generally  used  to 
hole!  the  soft  parts 
back  —  the  two  tails 
of  the  retractor  pass- 
ing around  the  bone, 
thus  supporting  the 
soft  parts  and  drawing 
them  upward  and  out 
of  the  way  (Fig.  228). 
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Fig.      ^7<<.  -  k»-  I  K  \<' I  ION     <)J       Soli       PVKIS      I'KI   l'\K  \loK\ 

Sauim.  «'»■   Ho.Ni.-  iti  \\\y'  tasi*  •»!  a  (loubk'-boiK-   Imib.     A  ilonblc- 
tail  ifiractor  is  *.b(i\vti  above. 
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-A  threc-taikd  linen  retiaclor  is  usually  u^cd 
— the  ccntnl  nil  paseins  bcnreen  the  bon» — the  ouier  of  ihc  other  two 
uib  on  the  ontcr  adc  of  the  outer  bone,  and  the  inner  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  innB-  bane  tFlg-  119)- 

ri  Mil  limit      Till  pans  may  also  be  retraaed  by  the  hands,  or  by  various 
(onns  of  metallic  or  other  retractors. 


SATING  THE  BOFTE.  OR  BONES. 
General  Coosidenitioos.— The  surgeon,  standing  to  the  outer  side 
of  r^t  limb*  and  to  the  inner  side  of  left  limbs,  grasps  the  limb  firmly  with 
Iu5  left  hand  just  above  the  satv-line.  An  assistant  supports  the  distal  portion 
of  ibe  hmb.  holding  it  out  over  the  side  of  the  table,  and  on  an  exact  line 
with  the  le\-cl  at  vrlucfa  the  limb  leaves  the  trunk,  in  the  case  of  the  arm  and 
thj^;  and  on  a  level  with  the  surgeon's  left  hand  in  the  case  of  the  forearm 


and  leg  If  he  elevates  it  above  the  common  level,  he  will  bind  the  surgeon's 
saw  throughout  the  entire  transverse  section  (because  the  jiarallel  wal's  of 
the  section  will  tend  to  approximate), —and  if  he  dejircsscs  it  below  the  ciimmon 
level,  while  he  makes  it  easier  for  the  surgeon  to  siiw,  he  is  apt  to  splinlcr 
the  bone  jusl  before  the  section  is  completed  (because  the  parallel  walls  of 
the  section  will  tend  to  diverge). 

In  Single-bone  Limbs.— The  surgeon  places  the  edge  of  his  thun-li 
nail  down  upon  the  bone  immediately  above  ihc  s;nv-linc,  as  a  guide  lo  ihe 
saw.  lemporarilv  loosening  but  not  entirely  relaxing  his  steadying  hold  with 
the  other  fingers  and  palm  upon  ihc  limb.  Holding  an  ordinary  amjmlating 
saw  in  his  right  hand,  he  deliberately  j)laces  iis  liccl  against  liis  thumli  and 
knuckles,  and  directly  over  the  s;iw-line— and.  with  a  fairly  slow  but  firm 
and  steady  movement,  he  draws  the  s;iw  backward  from  bed  tn  point,  Oius 
grooving  the  bone  transversely.  If  this  groove  be  nui  dislini  t  ur  iicc|i  enough, 
the  first  movement  (from  heel  lo  point)  may  be  reiicalcd.  The  surgi-on 
now  resumes  his  steadying  grasp  of  the  limb  with  bis  left  hand  aii<i  |)r"ceed> 
lo  saw  the  bone  bv  slow,  even,  steadv,  back-and-furlh  strokes  of  ihi*  saw, 
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traveling  the  entire  length  of  the  saw-blade  at  each  stroke — and  avoiding 
uneven  and  too  rapid  sawing,  the  latter  sometimes  generating  a  harmfiU 
degree  of  heat.  It  is  during  the  section  of  the  latter  part  of  the  bone  that 
the  assistant  is  most  careful  in  his  manner  of  holding  the  limb  and  the  surgeon 
in  his  use  of  the  saw.  Toward  the  last  the  strokes  of  the  saw  should  be 
slower,  shorter,  and  lighter,  and  the  limb  so  balanced  that  there  will  be  no 
cross-strain  anywhere  throughout  its  length — and  thus  are  the  chances  of 
splintering  minimized.  If  indicated,  the  larger  saw  may  be  removed  toward 
the  last  and  the  section  be  completed  with  a  lighter,  finer  saw,  but  this  is 
ordinarily  unnecessary.  As  the  bones  of  both  single-bone  limbs  are  nearly 
circular,  no  beveling  of  the  edges  is  needed  (Fig.  230). 

In  Double-bone  Limbs. — The  general  manipulative  method  is  here 
the  same  as  in  the  single-bone  limbs.  The  saw  first  engages  the  heavier 
bone,  and,  having  passed  partly  through  this,  is  dropped  upon  the  lighter 
or  more  movable  bone — the  section  of  which  latter  bone  should  be  first  com- 
pleted, the  saw  all  the  while  cutting  the  heavier  bone  also,  which  it  finally 
completes  alone.  Where  both  bones  are  of  the  same  size  (as  the  middle 
of  the  forearm),  the  saw  grooves  the  one  nearer  the  operator  and  is  then 

dropped  upon  the  farther  one. 
Where  a  bone  presents  a  promi- 
nent ridge,  almost  or  quite  sub- 
cutaneous (as  the  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia),  this  would  become 
an  angular  projection  after  sec- 
tion of  the  bone  and  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  prominent  p>oint 
of  pressure.  To  avoid  this,  this 
edge  of  bone  should  be  beveled — 
which  is  best  done  by  making  an 
oblique  saw-cut  from  above  down- 
ward, beginning  about  1.3  cm.  (J 
inch)  above  the  saw-line  and  p>ass- 
ing  obliquely  into  the  bone  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  be  about  6  or  8  mm.  (J  or  J  inch)  below  the  level  of  the  bone  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  saw-line.  Having  made  this  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  oblique 
saw-cut  into  the  bone,  the  saw  is  then  withdrawn  and  is  made  to  traverse 
the  bone  transversely  along  the  line  of  bone-section  in  the  ordinar}'  manner. 
When  the  saw,  traveling  transversely,  reaches  the  short  oblique  section, 
the  small  triangle  of  bone  will  drop  out — and  when  the  section  is  completed, 
the  prominent  edge  of  the  bone  will  he  found  beveled  (Fig.  231). 

Comment. — In  the  very  young,  and  especially  in  amputating  those  bones 
which  grow  chiefly  from  an  upper  epi[)hysis.  it  is  well  to  saw  the  bone  as  high 
as  possible — as  subsequent  growth  from  such  bones  may  require  reamputation. 


Fig.  251.— Mannkr  of  Sa\vin(;  thk  Bonks— 
in  the  case  of  a  tlouble-boiie  limb.  The  inethixl  «»f 
beveling  a  prominent  margin  of  bone  is  also  here 
shown. 


REMOVING  SPLINTERED  BONE. 

If,  in  the  final  saw-section,  whether  ])y  splintering  or  a  transverse  snapping 
of  the  frail  hridj^e  of  hone,  a  fragment  of  bone  is  left  projecting  from  the 
stump,  or  any  other  |)rojecting  irregularity  should  appear  upon  the  trans- 
versely divick'ci  hone,  this  should  be  removed  down  to  a  level  with  the  face 
of  the  bone.  This  is  accomj)lished  })y  grasping  the  spicula  of  bone  with 
bone-holding  forceps  (such  as  the  lion-jaw  type)  and  steadying  it,  while  the 
surgeon  removes  the  spicula  with  a  small,  fine  saw  (Fig.  232). 
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Comment. — (i)  Bony  projections  are  often  crudely  crushed  off  with 
Wie-cutting  forceps — this  is  quickly  done  and  is  a  temptation — but  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  necrosis  of  Ihe  margin  of  the  bone  is  more  apt  to 
follow  crushing  than  sawing,     (a)  The  splinter  of  bone  may  be  upon  the 


LrJ^ition  of  bone  removed — there  will  then  be  a  corresponding  depression, 
^^3th  probably  a  tearing  of  periosteum  and  muscles,  upon  the  bone  in  the 
^lunp — which  may  require  to  be  evened  off. 


LIGATING  ARTERIES  AND  VEINS. 

As  soon  as  the  bone  has  been  sawed,  all  the  chief  arteries  and  the  larger 

^^eins  should  be  tied.    The  arteries  are  tied  in  the  order  of  their  importance 

^nd  are  sought  in  their  known  positions.     They  have  frequently  retracted 

Somewhat,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  are  to  be  traced  by  their  known  rela- 

%.ions.     The  stump  should  be  held  in  a  good  position  and  light — and,  if 

*iecess;ir\\  dried  of  blood.     The  cut  ends  of  the  arteries  are  caught  by  catch- 

Jorceps   and  drawn  out  of  their  beds  bi'  the  surgeon — while  an  assistant 

ligates  the  larger  vessels  with  chromic  catgut,  lying  them  with  a  surgeon's 

tnol.     The  larger  arteries  may  be  tied  with  the  stay-knot  of  Edmunds  and 

Ballance  (page  24).     All  the  vessels  should  be  clamped  before  any  are  tied. 

The  larger  arteries  should  be  drawn  out  of  their  sheath  before  being  tied. 

The  smaller  arteries  with  their  sheaths  may  be  included  in  the  ligature. 

.Arteries  which  are  caught  with  difficulty  with  catch-forceps  may  be  taken 

up  with  a  tenaculum.     Very  small  vessels    mav  be  compressed  or  twisted 

without  ligaturing.     The  chief  veins  should  be  tied — as  well  as  any  others 

which  are  seen  gaping.     All  vessels  should  be  tied  as  long  as  possible— and 

should  be  disturbed  in  their  shealh  as  little  as  possible.     .Arteries  bleeding 

from  iheir  osseous  canals  in  the  end  of  the  bone  cannot  be  tied,  but  may  be 

controlled  by  plugging  the  vascular  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut,  a  piece  of 

sterilized  wood,  or  with  Horsley's  antiseptic  wax,  or  Halsted's  gut-wool — 
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or  a  limited  portion  of  the  canal  may  be  crushed  in  upon  itself.  After  all 
known  vessels  are  tied,  the  Esmarch,  or  other  constrictor,  should  be  relaxed 
and  all  hitherto  untied  vessels  which  now  bleed  are  to  be  ligaled  (Fig.  233,  A, 
B,  and  C). 

Comment.— (I)  See  that  the  first  knot  (friction -knot)  does  not  loosen 
before  the  second  knot  (surgeon's  knot)  is  complete — and  that  the  knot  is 
.  far  enough  from  the  end  of  the  vessel  not  to  slip  off.     (3)  Where  hemorrhage 


is  apprehended,  vessels  may  be  taken  up  immediately  after  dividing  ilie 
soft  parts,  and  before  even  severing  the  bone.  Instead  of  taking  up  and 
tying  the  vessels  seriatim,  they  may  be  immediately  clamped,  one  after  another, 
and,  if  not  tied  at  once,  the  cafch-forceps  may  be  retracted  with  the  flaps, 
or  with  the  circular  division  of  soft  parts,  and  the  bone  sawed,  after  which  the 
vessels  are  tied — relaxing  the  original  hold  where  vessel  and  sheath  are  in- 
cluded and  taking  up  vessel  alone.     (3)  Obstinate  oozing  may  generally  be 
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^ntroUed  by  ligating  en  masse — or  by  douching  with  hot  saline  solution,  or 
^y  pressure.  This  is  the  form  of  hemorrhage  which  is  more  apt  to  occur 
^iter  the  removal  of  the  constrictor. 

TREATBJENT  OF  NERVES,  TENDONS,  AND  TAGS  OF  MUSCLE,  FASCIA, 

AND  SKIN. 

(I)  All  nerves  should  be  cut  as  short  as  p)ossible,  to  avoid  entanglement 
and  pressure  in  the  process  of  cicatrization — to  accomplish  which  they  should 
be    caught  by  forceps  and  drawn  well  out  and  then  cut  with  scissors  and 
allowed  to  retract  out  of  sight.     Where  the  flap  method  has  been  done  and 
it  is  likely  that  an  important  nerve  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  when  the 
flaps  are  bent  and  sutured  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  nerve  should  be  dis- 
seeted  out.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  method  of  single-flap  ampu- 
tation.    Nen-e  ends  are  ay)t  to  become  bulbous  in  any  event,  but  will  not 
be    troublesome  unless  subjected  to  pressure.     (2)  All  tendons  should  be 
caught  with  forceps,  steadied,  and  cut  short  under  slight  tension.     They  are 
difficult  to  cut  unless  steadily  held  and  slightly  stretched — when  they  may 
be  cut  with  scissors  or  a  very  sharp  knife.     Tendon-ends  possess  low  vitality, 
are  apt  to  slough,  fulfil  no  useful  purpose  in  the  stump,  and  make  but  poor 
co\-ering.     (3)  All  tags  and  irregularities  of  muscle,  fascia,  and  skin  should 
be  evenly  trimmed,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  general  contour.     (Fig.  233, 
E  and  D.) 

TRIMMING  OF  FLAPS, 

It  is  undesirable,  and  somewhat  unsurgical,  to  make  a  miscalculation  in 
^™e  length  or  contour  of  a  flap,  which  will  require  any  subsequent  trimming 
r~"^ut  where  a  flap  is  distinctly  too  long,  or  too  large,  or  misshapen,  it  is 
^tior-  to  do  the  trimming  necessary  to  make  a  good  fit  than  to  suture  it  in 
Pfa.e^  as  it  is.  It  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  trimmed  as  one  would  trim  a 
P'ee^  of  paper.  A  flap  may  be  trimmed  as  a  whole — or  some  individual 
'ssia^  composing  it  may  be  trimmed. 

RE-AMPUTATION  FOR  IMPROPERLY  MADE  FLAPS. 

.  I^  is  even  more  unsurgical,  and  much  more  difficult  to  rectify,  to  find 
.  ^^  so  little  allowance  of  covering  has  been  made  that  the  end  of  the  bone 
*^^r  cannot  be  covered  at  all,  or  cannot  be  covered  without  a  degree  of 


.  ^i^n  calculated  to  endanger  the  flaps.     In  such  a  case  all  that  one  can 

^.   i  ^  to  amputate  at  a  higher  level.     If  only  a  slight  deficiency  of  covering 

^^^^  ,  the  end  of  the  bone  may  be  freed  of  its  soft  parts  by  retraction  and 

^^^«  to  project  and  then  be  removed  by  the  saw.     Where  the  deficiency  is 

*j^^^-ter,  from  one  to  several  inches  of  the  soft  parts  may  also  have  to  be  re- 

^Y^^"^,  as  well  as  the  bone.     In  such  a  case  one  proceeds  very  much  as  in 

^     original  operation,  modified  by  the  needs. 


ADJUSTMENT  AND  SUTURING  OF  MUSCULO-PERIOSTEAL  OR 

PERIOSTEO-CAPSULAR  COVERING. 

The  first  step  in  the  closure  of  the  stump-t/ssues  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
^^sculo-periosteal  covering.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  all  circular 
^niputations,  and  in  all  double-flap  amputations  of  skin  and  muscle,  the 
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musculo-jjeriosteal  covering  was  made  by  a  circular  division  of  the  periosteum 
around  the  bone  one-half  of  a  full  diameter  of  the  bone  below  the  saw-line 
(thus  furnishing  a  full  diameter),  and  that  the  periosteum,  with  adherent 
muscles,  was  then  detached  in  one  layer  up  to  the  saw-line.  Therefore, 
after  the  bone  is  sawed  and  the  soft  parts  drop  down  around  its  cut  end, 
the  musculo-periosteal  covering  will  form  a  hollow  cylinder  projecting  from 
the  lower  surface  of  the  transversely  sawed  bone — the  periosteum  hanging 
down  around  the  bone  for  a  depth,  approximately,  of  a  half  diameter  of  the 
bone,  the  muscles  being  adherent  to  its  outer  side.  This  cuff  of  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  may  be  converted  into  two  small  flaps  by  cutting  along 
its  lateral  aspects  with  straight-pointed  scissors,  from  its  lower  free  margins 
up  to  the  bone.  The  comers  of  these  little  flaps  may  then  be  slightly  rounded, 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  These  two  flaps  are  then  dropped  over  the 
end  of  the  bone  and  their  edges  are  sutured  together  with  catgut,  the  sutures 
passing  through  periosteum  and  muscles.  While  the  above  method  makes 
a  neater  fit,  it  is  not  really  necessary  that  the  musculo-periosteal  covering 

should  be  slit  up  at  all  on  the 
sides — it  suffices  simply  to  ap- 
proximate the  edges  over  the 
bone  by  a  suture  running  either 
antero-posteriorly  or  trans- 
versely. Where  t*he  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  has  been 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  single 
flap  (as  in  the  amputation  by  a 
single  flap),  this  single  flap  of 
musculo-periosteal  covering  is 
dropped  over  the  end  of  the 
bone  and  its  margins  sutured 
to  the  cut  margins  of  the  peri- 
Fig.  234.-SUTURING  OF  Musculo-periosteal  Cov-      OSteum    around    the  rest  of    the 

ERiNG.  Circumference  of  bone,  including 

the  muscle  overlying  the  perios- 
teum. Where  the  bone-section  is  very  small,  it  is  often  difficult  to  adopt 
any  definite  plan  of  making  and  suturing  a  musculo-periosteal  flap,  the  per- 
iosteum being  torn  in  shreds  in  the  process  of  detachment.  In  such  cases 
the  mass  of  musculo-periosteal  tissue  is  simply  gathered  together  and  sutured 
over  the  end  of  the  bone.     (Figs.  234  and  242.) 

QUILTING  OF  MUSCLES. 

The  muscle  tissue  which  enters  into  the  covering  of  the  bone  should, 
where  possible,  be  approximated  and  sutured  into  apposition  by  buried 
chromic  gut  sutures,  placed  in  one  or  more  tiers,  by  means  of  either  buried 
simple  sutures,  or  buried  quilt-  or  mattress-sutures.  Thus  the  cut  aspects 
of  the  muscles  are  brought  into  contact, — less  tendency  for  them  to  retract 
away  from  the  end  of  the  bone  occurs, — in  the  process  of  cicatrization  they 
become  incorporated  in  the  general  pad  of  covering  which  forms  the  stump 
(even  though  the  muscle  tissue  itself  may  be  subsequently  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue), — there  is  less  chance  of  adhesions  forming  between  bone  and  skin, — 
and,  altogether,  a  fuller,  softer,  better-formed  pad  of  covering  is  provided. 
These  advantages  more  than  counterbalance  the  only  two  disadvantages — 
namely,  of  time  and  trouble  involved.     By  the  process  of  quilting,  muscles 
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Fig-  235— Quilting  of  Muscles  in  Circular 
Method  of  Ampitation  :— First  tier  of  sutures 
has  been  placed — and  is  being  buried  by  the  second 
tier. 


axe  brought  and  held  in  contact  until  united,  which,  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  simply  dropping  muscles  over  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  depending  upon 
the  single  line  of  marginal  skin-sutures  to  approximate,  either  could  not  be 
made  to  come  into  contact  even  temporarily,  or,  if  so,  would  generally  retract 
apart  before  union. 

In  Circular  (Infundibuliform  Variety),  Modified  Circular,  Oval, 
and  Racket  Methods. — After  su- 
turing the  musculo-periosteal  cover- 
ing the  muscle  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact  immediately  over  the 
musculo-periosteally  covered  end  of 
bone.     The  approximation  of  mus- 
cle   tissue   over  the  bone  mav   be 
made  in  the  way  in  which  the  mus- 
cles  most    naturally    fall.      Other 
things  being  equal,  the  approxima- 
tion should  be  made  so  as  to  cause 
the  suture  line  to  be  parallel  with 
the  future  suture  line  of  the  integu- 
mentar>'  coverings.     The  first  tier 
of  sutures  is  placed  nearer  the  bone, 
entering  and  leaving  the  muscle  tis- 
sue at  such   a   distance   from   the 
bone    as    to   secure    an    easy  ap- 
proximation of  the  nmiscle  substance 

over  the  end  of  bone.     This  first  row  of  sutures,  which,  if  of  the  simple 

form,  may  be  either  interrupted  or  continuous,  will  conceal  the  end  of  the 

fcone.      A    second    tier,  especially   in    heavily    muscled    limbs,    or   in    thin 

limbs  with  large  muscle 
flaps,  should  be  applied 
— being  inserted  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  muscle 
tissue  than  the  first — 
and,  when  tied,  will  hide 
the  first  row  (Fig.  235). 
In  Circular 
Method  a  La  Man- 
chette. — As  the  mus 
cles  are  here  all  divided 
on  one  level,  and  that 
level  is  that  of  the  re- 
tracted skin,  skin  and 
fascia  alone  cover  the 
end  of  the  bone,  and 
no  approximation  and 
quilting  of  the  muscles 
are  possible. 
In  All  Double-flap  Amputations  of  Skin  and  Muscle.— The  muscles 
^re  quilted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  circular  (infundibuli 
^orm),  the  process  of  muscle-quilting  being  easier  in  the  double-flap 
^nethod  than  in  the  ordinary  circular,  as  the  muscles  are  adherent  to  the 
flaps  on  either  side  and  are  more  readily  held  in  approximation  while  being 

rtnilt^H-l   (Via    07(V\ 


Fijf.  2.-56. — Quilting  of  Misci.es  i.n  Flap  Mkthod  of  Ampu- 
Atio.v  : — First  tier  of  buried  sutures  has  been  placed  and  lied — 
'*^d  second  tier  is  being  placed. 
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In  All  Double  Flaps  of  Skin. — No  quilting  of  muscles  is  here  possible 
— as  the  muscles  are  transversely  divided  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin- 
flaps. 

In  All  Single  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle,  Including  the  Elliptical 
Method. — As  the  muscles  are  here  divided  obliquely  on  the  side  of  the  flap, 
and  transversely  on  the  opposite  side,  the  quilting  of  muscles  is  not  done 
as  in  the  above-described  nlethods  (where  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  muscles 
are  sutured  to  lateral  aspect,  or  ends  to  ends).  The  lateral  aspect  of  the 
muscles  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  which  aspect  is  made  up  by  the 
obliquely  beveled  muscles,  is  sutured  to  the  transversely  divided  muscles 
on  the  side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  flap — and  the  ends  of  the  muscles  in 
the  flap  are  sutured  to  the  circumferential  margin  of  the  transversely  divided 
muscles  in  the  stump.  As  the  base  of  the  flap  comes  from  a  full  half-cir- 
cumference of  the  limb,  the  bent-over  flap  is  only  approximated  to  the  op[>osite 
half  of  the  face  of  the  stump.  Where  this  method  is  used  in  the  neighborhood 
of  an  articulation  (that  is,  in  a  disarticulation)  where  only  tendons  pass  over 
and  cover  the  joint,  no  quilting  is  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  applicable  only 
where  muscles  cover  bones,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  joints,  is  only  at  the 
shoulder  and  hip. 

DRAINAGE. 

No  drainage  is  necessary  in  amputating  through  sound  tissue  in  the 
continuity  of  a  limb.  Temporary  drainage  (for  two  or  three  days)  may  be 
instituted  in  disarticulating  through  the  larger  joints — to  provide  for  the 
escape  of  the  synovial  fluid  which  the  remaining  synovial  surfaces  will  go 
on  secreting  for  a  time.  Where  drainage  is  indicated,  it  is  sometimes  better 
to  make  a  counter-opening  than  to  attempt  to  drain  through  a  non-dependent 
suture-line.  Drainage  may  be  temporarily  used  where  bleeding  in  the 
stump-tissues  is  feared  after  prolonged  use  of  an  Esmarch,  or  for  other  reason. 
Drains  of  rubber-tubing,  glass,  gauze,  or  bone- tube  may  be  used. 


SUTURING  OF  THE  STUMP. 

The  suturing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  done  with  silk  and  by 
means  of  interrupted  sutures.  W'here  no  great  tension  is  likely  to  occur, 
silkworm-gut  may  be  used.  Catgut  is  also  employed.  The  parts  should 
come  together  without  tension.  The  interrupted  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
continuous  form  of  suturing,  for  the  parts  may  be  thereby  more  accurately 
adjusted — and  if  it  become  necessary  to  open  any  part  of  the  wound  for 
drainage,  or  other  cause,  only  the  few  indicated  sutures  need  be  cut. 

In  Circular  Amputations. — It  is  optional  with  the  operator  as  to  whether 
the  soft  parts  are  so  approximated  as  to  result  in  a  line  of  sutures  running 
from  before  backward,  or  from  side  to  side.  The  former  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  lower  end  of  the  suture-line  (in  the  recumbent  position  of  the  patient) 
drains  the  wound  by  gravity,  in  case  drainage  be  necessary.  Where  skin 
and  muscle  come  evenly  to  the  edge  of  the  wound,  both  are  included  in  the 
sutures.  Where  skin  is  longer  than  muscle,  the  sutures  which  close  the 
wound  pass  through  skin  only — the  muscles  having  been  approximated  bv 
their  own  buried  sutures. 

In  Flap  Amputations. — Here  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sutures  will  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  flaps.  Where  double  flaps  are  taken 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  a  limb,  the  suture-line  will  run 
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from  side  to  side.  Where  double  flaps  are  taken  from  the  lateral  aspects 
the  suture-line  will  be  an tero- posterior.  Where  a  single  flap  is  approximated 
to  the  opp)osite  side  of  the  limb,  its  margin  is  sutured  to  the  opposite  half- 
circumference.  Where  the  margin  of  the  flaps  is  composed  of  skin  and 
muscle,  both  are  included  in  the  sutures.  Where  the  skin  is  longer  than  the 
muscle,  the  skin  alone  is  included  in  the  suturing.  In  all  cases  the  muscle 
surfaces  are  supposed  to  have  been  quilted  together  prior  to  the  final  closure 
of  the  wound. 

Comment. — (i)  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  equally  dividing  out  the  posi- 
tions for  sutures  where  a  large  wound  is  to  be  brought  together,  it  is  well 
to  begin  by  putting  in  a  central  suture  and  then  divide  each  remaining  half 
of  the  space  into  quarters  by  two  other  sutures — then  these  smaller  lengths 
can  be  sutured  with  interrupted  or  continuous  suture — the  former  being 
better,  as,  in  case  it  be  necessary  to  loosen  any  suture  for  suppuration,  or 
otherwise,  the  entire  line  need  not  be  loosened.  (2)  If  tension  upon  the 
edges  be  great,  a  few  tension-sutures  may  be  used. 


DRESSING  OF  THE  WOUND. 

The  wound  and  stump  should  be  covered  with  absorbent  gauze — the 
entire  stump  enveloped  in  absorbent  cotton — which  should  be  snugly  bandaged 
to  the  end  of  the  stump  and  the  circumference  of  the  limb.     A  padded  poste- 
rior splint  should  be  incorporated  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  dressing,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  stump  slightly — both  to  support  the  part;  protect  it  from 
injury;  and  control,  or  lessen,  the  muscular  startings  which  are  apt  to  occur. 
The  stump  should  rest  upon  an  inclined  plane,  outside  of  bed-covering. 


REMOVAL  OF  DRESSINGS. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  dressings  are  not  removed  until  about  the  tenth  day 
^or  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth).  If  a  drainage-tube  be  used,  the  dress- 
i  ngs  are  often  changed  when  that  is  withdrawn — although  it  is  sometimes 
x?vithdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day — and  the  dressings  not 
x-emoved  until  the  usual  time. 


THE  METHODS  OF  AMPUTATION. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AMPUTATION  METHODS. 

The  methods  of  amputation  have  undergone  a  slow  process  of  evolution 
-which  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  tabular  form  (modified  from 


Kocher) . 

Circular  Incision. — The  fundamental  type  of  amputation.  Of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  and  from  which  all  other  methods  of  amputation 
may  be  derived; — (a)  Transverse  circular  incision  (Fig.  237,  A);  (b)  Oblique 
circular  incision  (Fig.  237,  B). 

Racket  Incision. — Formed  by  the  addition  of  a  longitudinal  incision 
to  the  circular  incision,  (a)  If  the  longitudinal  incision  be  added  to  the 
transverse  circular  incision,  the  transverse  racket  incision  results  (Fig.  237, 
C);  (b)  If  the  longitudinal  incision  be  added  to  the  oblique  circular  incision, 
the  oblique  racket  incision  results  (Fig.  237,  D).     A^ole — The  corners  of  the 
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racket  incision  are  now  generally  rounded  off,  as  in  the  oval  method,  the 


Fig.  237.— The  Evoll'tion  of  Amputation  Methods:— I— A,  Transverse  circular  incision;  B, 
Oblique  circular  incision;  C,  Transverse  racket  incision;  D,  Oblique  racket  incision.  (Modified 
from  Kocher.) 

only  practical  difference  between  the  two,  as  now  usually  employed,  being 
that  the  queue  is  made  longer  in  the  racket  method. 

Oval  lacision. — Formed  by  the  shortening  of  the  queue  and  the  rounding- 


Fig.  238. — The  Evoi.ition  f)F  Amputation  Methods  :— II— A,  Transverse  oval  incision; 
B,  Oblique  oval  incision;  C,  Equal  rectangular  flaps;  I),  Unequal  rectangular  flaps.  (Modified 
from  Kocher.) 

off  of  the  angles  of  the  racket  incision,     (a)  If  the.  angles  of  the  transverse 
racket  incision  be  rounded,  the  transverse  oval  incision  results  (Fig.  238,  A) ; 


F'g- 239.— The  Evoh'tion  of  Amputation  Methods:— 111— A.  Equal  rounded  flaps ;  B,  Unequal 

rounded  flaps.     (Modified  from  Kocher.) 


(b)  If  the  angles  of  the  oblique  racket  incision  be  rounded  off,  the  oblique  oval 
incision  results  (Fig.  238,  B). 
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Rectangular  Flaps. — Formed  by  two  longitudinal  incisions,  (a)  If  the 
two  longitudinal  incisions  be  added  to  the  circular  incision,  equal  rectangu- 
lar flaps  result  (Fig.  238,  C) ;  (b)  If  they  be  added  to  the  oblique  circular 
incision,  unequal  rectangular  flaps  result  (Fig.  238,  D). 

Rounded  Flaps. — Formed  by  rounding  the  angles  of  the  rectangular 
flaps,  (a)  If  the  angles  of  equal  rectangular  flaps  be  rounded,  equal  rounded 
flaps  result  (Fig.  239,  A);  (b)  If  the  angles  of  unequal  rectangular  flaps  be 
rounded,  unequal  rounded  flaps  result  (Fig.  239,  B). 

Elliptical  Method. — The  position  of  this  method,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  will  be  described  further  on  (page  273)- 


SUMMARY  OF  AMFUTATION  METHODS- 

Fundamental  Types. — Circular  Method;  Flap  Method. 

Modem  Types. — (a)  Circular  and  its  modifications;  (b)  Flap  and  its 
modifications;  (c)  Irregular  methods  of  amputation. 

As  to  Nature  of  Covering  of  Stump. — All  methods  of  amputation 
are  either — (a)  Skin  Coverings — that  is,  skin  and  fascia  alone  cover  the 
divided  muscles  and*  bone,  as  in  the  cuff  method  of  the  circular  amputation, 
and  in  the  simple  skin-flap  in  the  flap  method  of  amputation ; — or  (b)  Skin- 
and-muscle  Coverings — where  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles,  combined  and  un- 
separated,  including  the  periosteum,  cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  as  in  the 
ordinary  (infundibuliform)  circular  amputation,  and  in  flaps  of  skin  and 
muscle  in  the  flap  method  of  amputation. 


CIRCULAR  METHODS  OF  AMPUTATING- 

(a)  Ordinary  Circular  Method — (amputation  circulaire  infundibuli- 
forme) ; — (b)  Cuff  Method  of  Circular  Amputation — (amputation  d  la  man- 
chette); — (c)  Modified  Circular  Method  of  Amputation — (mixed  method); — 
(d)  Oval  (or  Lanceolate)  Method; — (e)  Racket  Method. 


ORDINARY  CIRCULAR  AMPUTATION. 

(AMPUTATION  CIRCrLAIRK  IXFlNDIBrLIFORME). 

General  Description. — The  soft  parts  are  divided  by  a  series  of  circular 
cuts,  retraction  of  the  parts  taking  place  between  each  circular  sweep  of  the 
knife,  so  that  they  are  cut  partly  through  at  different  levels — the  saw^d  bone 
forming  the  apex  of  the  funnel  left  upon  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  and 
the  skin  margin  the  base — the  distal  part  removed  being  cone-shaped. 

Technic. — Stand  to  outer  side  of  right  and  inner  side  of  left  limbs,  so 
as  to  grasp  limb  between  trunk  and  amputation-site.  Determine  the  saw- 
line.  Fix  the  skin  incision  at  a  level  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  J  of  ij 
times  the  diameter  of  the  limb  (or  three-fourths  of  that  diameter)  at  the 
savv-Hne  (that  is,  at  11.5  cm.,  or  4 J  inches,  below  the  saw-line,  if  the  diam- 
eter of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line  be  15.3  cm.,  or  6  inches)  (Fig.  240,  A). 
Orasp  the  limb  just  above  the  line  of  the  skin  incision  with  the  left 
hand  and  retract  the  skin  upward,  aided,  if  the  limb  be  large,  by  an 
assistant.  With  a  long  knife,  make  a  circular  incision,  at  the  skin-incision 
line,  through  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  entirely  around  the  limb.  Free 
skin  with  its  superficial  fascia  from  the  muscles  with  their  deep  fascia,  aiding 
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the  separation  in  the  interfascial  line  by  touches  with  a  scalpel,  where  neces- 
sary. Retract  the  skin  and  fascia  evenly  around  the  circumference  of  the 
limb.  Divide  the  more  superficial  layer  of  muscles  circularly,  on  a  level 
with  the  retracted  skin.  Retract  this  more  superficial  layer  of  muscles. 
Divide  the  remaining  deeper  muscles  circularly  on  a  level  with  the  retracted 
outer  layer  of  muscles — and  planning  to  come  down  upon  the  bone,  or 
bones,  far  enough  below  the  saw-line  to  allow  of  making  a  musculo-periosteal 
covering  for  the  bone  or  bones.  Retract  the  deeper  muscles  thus  cut.  Divide 
with  a  stout  knife,  the  periosteum  circularly  around  the  bone,  or  bones,  at  a 
distance  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  a  good  one-half  diameter  of  the  bone 
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Figs.  240  and  241.— Ordinary  (Infundibi'i.ar)  Form  of  Circular  Amputation  :— A,  Position 
of  incision  and  bone-seclion  ;  B,  Resulting;  suture-line.  The  skin-incision  and  suture-line  here  are 
also  applicable  to  the  cufT  variety  of  the  circular  method. 


at  the  saw-line.  Push  up  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  with  periosteal 
elevator — keeping  the  muscles  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  Apply  linen 
(or  other)  retractors  to  the  soft  parts  and  draw  them  above  the  saw-line. 
Saw  the  bone,  or  bones.  If  splintering  occur,  grasp  the  spicula  with  forceps 
and  remove  with  finer  saw.  Allow  the  soft  parts  to  drop  over  the  end  of 
bone,  or  bones,  the  sawed  ends  of  which  will  form  the  af)ex  of  a  funnel — 
the  bone  being  covered  by  periosteum — periosteum  by  muscle — and  muscle 
by  fascia  and  skin  (Fig.  242).  Tie  the  vessels — cut  the  nerves  and  ten- 
dons short — and  remove  any  tags  of  connective  tissue  or  skin.  Suture 
the  musculo-periosteal  covering  over  the  end  of  bone,  or  bones.     Quilt  the 
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muscles  together  in  one  or  two  layers.    Suture  the  skin  and  fascia  antero- 
posteriorly  (Fig.  241,  B) — and  apply  the  dressing  and  supporting  splint. 

Resulting  Stump. — Evenly  covered  on  all  sides  by  muscle  and  skin 
— the  bone  being  particularly  well  protected  and  on  a  higher  level  above  the 
surface  of  the  stump  than  in  any  other 
form  of  amputation.  The  scar  is  ter- 
minal— antero-[>osterior,  if  the  wound  be 
sutured  from  before  backward, — lateral, 
if  sutured  from  side  to  side  (Fig.  241,  B). 

Indications. — In  limbs  more  or  less 
evenly  surrounded  by  muscles: — lower 
part  of  forearm  (sometimes),  arm,  and 
thigh. 

Comment. — (i)  Owing  to  unequal 
skin  retraction  in  some  localities  (as  the 
antero-intemal  asf>ect  of  the  arm  and 
thigh)  the  circular  incision  may  have  to 
be  planned  obliquely  and  only  become 
circular  after  the  incision  — and  mav  also 
have  to  be  planned  lower.  (2)  A  pure 
ordinar)'  circular  (infundibuliform)  am- 
putation is  impossible  in  a  limb  of  rap- 
idly increasing  girth,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  retract  the  soft  parts.  A  single  lateral 
vertical  incision  through  skin  and  fascia, 
or  double  lateral  incisions,  may  become 
necessarv  in  order  to   free  the  parts —    following  the  inflndibilar  Form  ok 

1  .,  '  ^1  A»i*rj'       CiRCi'LAR  Ampl'tation  :— A  funnel-shaped 

when  It    ceases    to    be  a    typical  mfundl-     eavily  left  proximally.  and  a  cone-sliapcd 

buliform  amputation.  mass  distaiiy. 


Fig.  242.— Appearance  ok  the  Parts 


CUFF  METHOD  OF  CIRCULAR  AMPUTATION 

(CIRCULAR  AMPUTATION  A  LA  MANCHETTE). 

General  Description. — A  circular  division  of  the  skin  is  made,  which 
is  turned  over  and  upward  upon  itself  as  a  cufT — and,  upon  a  level  with  this 
retracted  cuff  of  skin  and  fascia,  the  muscles  are  divided  to  the  bone,  generally 
with  one  circular  sweep  of  a  long  knife. 

Technic-  -The  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
circular  amputation  (page  261)  up  to  the  completion  of  the  circular  incision 
throuj^h  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
are  then  turned  back  upon  themselves  as  a  cuff — the  freeing  being  done 
by  means  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  aided  by  touches  of  a  scalpel,  until 
evenlv  retracted  all  around.  On  a  level  with  the  retracted  cuff,  the  muscles 
are  circularly  divided  down  to  the  hone — the  site  at  which  this  division  takes 
place  being  such  as  will  allow  of  am[)le  and  easy  covering  of  the  transversely 
divided  muscle  by  the  skin  and  fascia — an  average  calculation  being  that 
about  one-third  of  the  total  distance  from  saw -line  to  line  of  skin  incision 
.should  be  given  to  skin  and  fascia  alone.  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, including  the  musculo-periosteal  covering  for  the  bone,  being  the  same 
as  for  the  ordinar\%  or  infundibuliform,  circular  amputation. 

Resulting  Stump. — Apt  to  be  more  or  less  irregular  in  contour  and  not 
so  well  padded,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  used  for  covering.  The 
scar  lies  as  in  the  ordinar}'  circular  amputation  (page  262). 
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Indications. — Most  frequently  used  where  the  soft  coverings  are  more 
tendinous  than  muscular: — wrist,  lower  part  of  forearm,  ankle,  and  lower 
part  of  leg  (in  thin  subjects). 

Comment. — (i)  and  (2)  The  same  comments  made  under  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  last  operation  app^y  equally  here  (page  263).  (3)  Owing  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  skin  in  this  covering  and  the  division  of  muscles  in  one  layer, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  tendons  present  in  the  sites  where  this  method  is 
generally  used,  the  covering  of  the  bones  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  ordinary 
circular  method. 


MODIFIED  CIRCULAR  AMPUTATION 

(MIXED  METHOD). 

General  Description. — Two  equal  flaps,  composed  of  skin  and  fascia. 


Figs.  243  and  244.— Modified  Circular  Method  of  Amputation  (Applicable  to  Both) 

tion  of  incision  and  bone-section  ;  B,  Resulting  suture-line. 


-A,  Posi- 


of  var}'ing  length,  and  having  bases  equal  to  one-half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  limb  at  their  upper  ends,  are  cut  and  dissected  up  a  short  distance — 
followed  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  through  the  retracted  superficial 
muscles — and  by  a  second  circular  sweep  at  a  higher  level,  through  the  re- 
tracted deeper  muscles — and  completion  of  the  operation  as  in  the  ordinary 
circular  amputation. 

Technic. — Having  fixed  upon  the  saw-line,  and  having  marked  a  point 
below  the  saw-line  equal  to  J  of  i  J  diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line  (that 
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is,  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  at  the  saw-line),  two  equal  flaps  of  skin  and 
fascia    (of  this   length)  are   planned.      These  flaps  have   bases   equal    to 
one-half  the  circumference  of  the   limb  at  the  level  of  their  upper  limit 
— and  their  length  will  be  equal  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  total  distance 
between  saw-line  and  lowest  limit  of  skin-covering  (generally  one-third  in 
slender,  ill-formed  limbs,  and  often  one-half  in  large,  tapering  limbs).     The 
flaps  are  usually  lateral  ones,  but  may  be  anterior  or  posterior  (Fig.  243,  A). 
Retracting  the  skin  with  the  left  hand,  begin  the  incision  at  one  mid-lateral 
aspect  of  the  limb,  at  a  level  above  the  lowest  limit  of  the  skin  incision  equal  to 
one-third  or  one-half  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  distance  between  the  saw-line 
and  the  lowest  limit  of  the  skin  incision — pass  vertically  downward,  through 
skin  and  fascia,  until  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  skin  incision — thence 
round  forward  into  the  line  of  lowest  skin  incision,  in  a  bluntly  rounding 
manner — and  complete  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  flap  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  make  the  opposite  flap  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  one,  corresponding 
in  shape  and  size.     Dissect  these  flaps  of  skin  and  fascia  back  to  just  beyond 
their  bases.     While  the  flaps,  and  the  muscles  also,  are  retracted,  divide  the 
more  superficial  muscles  circularly — retract  these,  and  divide  the  deeper 
muscles  similarly — making  the  usual  provision  for  the  musculo-periosteal 
covering.     The  operation  is  completed  as  in  the  ordinary  circular  ampu- 
tation— the  skin  and  fascial  flaps  being  sewed  over  the  quilted  muscles — 
the  bone  being  at  the  apex  of  a  funnel  which  is  somewhat  shallower  than 
in  the  infundibuliform  variety  of  circular  amputation  (owing  to  the  muscles 
liavnng  been  divided  at  a  higher  level). 

Resulting  Stump. — While  not  covering  the  end  of  the  bone  with  quite 
as  thick  a  padding  of  soft  parts,  its  general  features  are  the  same  as  those 
following  the  ordinary  circular  method.  The  main  part  of  the  scar  is  terminal, 
l)ut  its  ends  are  apt  to  be  partly  lateral  (Fig.  244,  B). 

Indications. — This  is  the  form  of  circular  amputation  most  generally 
TJsed  and  is  adapted  to  a  greater  number  of  sites  than  the  ordinary  circular, 
or  the  cutT  modification  of  the  ordinarv  method. 

Comment. — (1)  The  skin-flaps  may  be  cut  of  unequal  lengths.  (2) 
The  muscles  may  be  divided  at  one  level.  (3)  This  form  of  circular  ampu- 
tation has  largely  replaced  either  of  the  other  forms. 


OVAL  METHOD  OF  AMPUTATION. 

General  Description. — A  modification  of  the  circular  method.  The 
skin  incision  is  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  with  one  of  its  ends  more  prolonged 
and  pointed — the  soft  parts  between  skin  and  bone  being  divided  by  cutting 
from  without  inward — and  the  lips  of  the  wound  being  sutured  in  a  single 
line  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  wound. 

Technic. — This  amputation  being  generally  used  in  disarticulations,  the 
upper  or  pointed  end  of  the  oval  usually  begins  just  above  a  joint-line  and 
uix)n  its  outer  or  anterior  aspect — the  limbs  of  the  oval  parting  at  an  angle 
sufficient  to  include  the  head  of  the  distal  bone — and  sweeping  thence  in 
a  curve  down  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb — i)assing,  finally,  transversely 
toward  each  other — to  meet  upon  the  inner  or  under  surface  of  the  distal 
limb  and  at  a  distance  beneath  the  line  of  articulation  calculated  to  furnish 
sufficient  covering  for  the  head  of  the  proximal  v^ne  of  the  bones  making  up  the 
joint  (Fig.  245,  \).  Having  completed  the  incision  through  skin  and  fascia,  one 
of  two  courses  may  then  be  adopted; — (a)  The  incision  may  then  be  deepened 
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throughout  direct  to  the  bone,  by  cutting  from  without — the  deep  incision, 
from  the  point  where  the  arms  or  hmbs  of  the  oval  begin  to  diverge,  following 
the  line  of  the  retracted  skin.  This  is  the  general  method  in  all  of  the  smaller 
disarticulations  and  in  most  of  the  larger. 
(b)  Or  the  joint  may  be  opened  by  the 
more  vertical  part  of  the  incision  and,  after 
disarticulation,  the  muscles  may  be  cut 
from  within  outward,  on  a  line  with  the  re- 
tracted skin.  Having  tied  the  vessels,  cut 
the  nerves  and  tendons  short,  the  wound 
is  sutured  in  its  long  ajus  {Fig.  245,  B) 

Resulting  Stump.— The  end  of  the 
bone  is  verj-  fully  covered  except  where 
the  head  or  articular  end  of  the  proximal 
bone  is  disproportion  a  lely  large.  The  scar 
is  term! no- lateral  (Fig.  245,  B). 

Indications. — A  form   of  amputation 

generally  used   for  disarticulating  a  limb 

from  the  trunk,  or    a  smaller    limb    from 

a    larger    limb.     The    method    admits    of 

first  opening    the    joint  for    investigation 

before  finally  deciding  upon  amputation — 

and  it  also  admits  of  securing  the  vessels 

.  before  removing  the  limb. 

^  Comment. — The  suture-line  may  run 

TATH.'N':^A~FSrm''ai!d''^rtk.nuf^vari      antcro-posteriorly   in    one    straight    line — 

B.  Resuiting'suiure-iiiw.  '     or  the  free,   lower  convex  border   of  the 

flap  may    be    turned    over    and    sutured 

to  the  upper  angular  concavity  of  the  wound. 


RACKET  METHOD  OF 
AMPUTATION. 

General  Description.^ 
A  modification  of  the  cir- 
cular method.  The  same, 
in  j)rinciple,  as  the  oval  am- 
putation— with  the  addition 
of  a  longitudinal  vertical  cut 
prolonged  from  the  apex  of 
the  oval  forming  the  "  han- 
dle of  a  racket"  —  thus 
giving  a  better  exposure  of 
joints  without  sacrifice  of 
tissue  and  recuring  a  better 
covering  for  the  bone  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound. 

Technic.  —  Practically 
similar  to  the  oval  amputa- 
tion, except  that  the  queue 
of  the  racket  begins  con- 
siderably farther  back  over 
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the  head  of  the  proximal  bone  forming  the  joint — and  along  this  single 
straight  line  the  knife  travels  some  distance  before  the  arms  of  the  racket 
begin  to  diverge.  After  the  beginning  of  the  divergence  of  the  limbs  of  the 
racket,  the  of)eration  is  completed  as  in  the  oval  operation  (Fig.  246,  A). 

Resulting  Stump. — More  satisfactory  covering  is  secured  by  the  racket 
than  by  the  oval  method  of  amputating.     The  scar  is  termino-lateral  (Fig. 

247»  B)- 

Indications. — Disarticulations  of  the  shoulder-  and  hip- joints,  and  of 

the  digits  from  the  hand  and  foot  (especially,  in  the  latter  instances,  where 
a  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bone  is  removed  with  the  digit).  As  in  the  oval 
method,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  does  the  racket  method  admit  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  joint  through  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision, 
before  deciding  upon  amputation.  The  vessels  may  also  be  secured  before 
entirely  separating  the  limb.  The  muscles  in  the  stump  are  better  preserved. 
Comment. — (i)  The  queue  of  the  racket  should  be  placed,  if  possible, 
over  an  intermuscular  septum  and  be  deepened  in  the  septum.  (2)  Ampu- 
tation by  a  T-shaped  incision  is,  practically,  a  form  of  racket  incision.  (3) 
The  suture  line  may  run  antero-posteriorly  (or  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  part),  which  is  to  be  preferred.  Or  the  upper  portion  of  the 
queue  may  be  sutured  in  this  manner  and  the  lower  convex  portion  of  the 
flap  brought  up  and  sutured  to  the  angular  concavity  formed  by  the  di- 
vergence of  the  lateral  limbs  of  the  racket. 


FLAP  METHODS  OF  AMPUTATING. 

(a)  Single  Flap  of  Skin  and  Muscles; — (b)  Single  Flap  of  Skin; — (c) 
Equal  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscles; — (d)  Equal  Flaps  of  Skin; — (e)  Unequal 
Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscles; — (f)  Unequal  Flaps  of  Skin; — (g)  Elliptical 
Method ; — (h)  Unequal  Rectangular  Flaps  of  Skin  and  Muscle. 


AMPUTATION  BY  SINGLE  FLAP  OF  SKIN  AND  MUSCLES. 

General  Description. — A  method  of  amputating  whereby  the  stump 
is  covered  with  a  single  flap  derived  from  one  aspect  of  a  limb — and  consists 
of  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles.  Such  an  amputation  involves  the  maximum 
sacrifice  of  bone. 

Technic. — Having  fixed  upon  the  saw-line  (or  line  of  disarticulation), 
a  point  is  determined  upon  below  this  line,  and  on  that  aspect  of  the  limb 
which  is  to  furnish  the  flap,  which  will  represent  a  distance  below  the  saw- 
line  equivalent  to  ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line.  \  flap  is  then 
marked  out  with  a  base  equal  in  width  to  a  half-circumference  of  the  limb 
at  the  saw-line,  and  a  length  equal  to  ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at  that  h'ne. 
(Fiji-  248,  A).  Grasping  the  limb  as  in  the  ordinary  circular  amputation,  the 
knife  is  entered  at  the  far  upper  end  of  the  base  of  the  flap,  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  skin — and  passes  vertically  down  the  mid-axis  of  the  limb  to  near  the  lower 
limit  of  the  flap — where  it  forms  a  squarely  or  bluntly  rounded  corner  to  the  flap 
—thence  passes  transversely  along  the  lower  limit  of  the  flap — and  completes 
the  opposite  limb  of  the  flaj)  symmetrically  with  the  first  limb.  This  incision 
passes  through  skin  and  fascia.  When  this  integumentary  flap  has  retracted, 
the  muscles  are  cut  obliquely  on  a  line  with  its  retracted  edges,  so  directing 
the  knife  as  to  bluntly  bevel  the  muscular  portion  as  the  knife  cuts  its  way 
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from  without  inward  and  upward.  This  incision  passes  obliquely  through 
all  the  muscles  and  is  planned  to  come  down  upon  the  bone  at  a  distance 
beneath  the  saw-line  equivalent  to  a  good  diameter  of  the  bone  at  the  saw- 
line,  thus  providing  for  a  musculo-periosteal  covering.  The  knife  is  then 
carried  through  the  periosteum  so  as  to  form  a  musculo-periosteal  flap  with 
a  base  of  half  the  bone  at  the  saw-line  and  once  the  diameter.  The  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  is  then  detached  back  to  the  saw-line.  Divide  the  hitherto 
undisturbed  soft  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  by  a  circular  sweep 
of  the  knife — passing  through  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  half-circumference 
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iiicihiuns  ;  B,  Resulting  suture-line. 


a  little  hclow  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  single  flap — and  through  the  muscles 
on  a  level  with  the  base  of  that  flap,  including  the  periosteum.  Retract  all 
the  soft  j)arts  on  the  })roximal  side  of  the  saw-line  and  divide  the  bone.  Suture 
the  miiMiilo  periosteal  flap  over  the  bone,  the  free  edge  of  the  periosteal 
flaj)  heini;  sutured  to  the  half-circumferenre  of  the  opposite  aspect  of  the 
bone.  (Juilt  the  lateral  and  terminal  as})eits  of  the  cut  muscles  in  the  flap 
with  the  transversely  cut  ends  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hmb. 
Suture  the  terminal  and  lateral  as})etts  of  the  skin  of  the  flap  to  the  trans- 
versely divided  skin  of  the  opi)osite  >i(le. 

Resulting  Stump.- -The  .<tump  is  at  first  well  covered  with  muscle — 
and,  when  this  atro})hies,  by  the  replacing  fibrous  tissue.  The  scar  is  lateral 
(Fig.  240,  H). 
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Indications. — Cases  of  injury  so  destroying  the  soft  parts  as  to  leave 
those  of  but  one  aspect  available.  Also  in  such  cases  as  Farabeuf's  amputa- 
tion of  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  by  a  single  external  flap  of  skin  and  muscles, 
or  Dubreuii's  disarticulation  at  the  wrist  by  a  single  external  flap  of  skin 
and  muscles. 

Comment. — (i)  In  all  flaps,  skin  must  be  longer  than  muscle.  (2) 
There  is  sometimes  an  excess  of  muscle  in  a  flap,  part  of  which  should  be 
removed  in  the  process  of  beveling — but  a  fully  muscled  flap  is  generally 
desirable.  (3)  A  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  is  more  apt  to  live  and  makes  a 
better  covering  than  one  of  skin  alone.  (4)  While  the  muscle  tissue  as  such 
may  not  remain  in  the  tissues  of  a  stump,  the  muscle-fibers  undergoing 
atrophy,  yet  the  fibrous  tissue  matting  and  padding  together  of  the  parts 
is  left  in  its  place.  (5)  A  single  flap  requires  the  maximum  sacrifice  of  limb, 
one  side  of  the  limb  furnishing  the  entire  covering  and  the  bone  being  con- 
sequently divided  at  a  higher  level. 


AMPUTATION  BY  SINGLE  FLAP  OF  SKIN. 

General  Description. — The  features  of  this  operation  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  amputation  by  a  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscles, 
except  that  the  covering  here  consists  entirely  of  skin. 

Technic. — Having  incised  through  skin  and  fascia,  this  integumentary 
flap  is  dissected  up  from  the  muscles  throughout,  including  all  overlying 
fascia,  and  is  retracted  above  the  saw-line  (or  disarticulation- line) — when 
the  bone  is  sawed  or  disarticulated,  and  the  flap  dropped  over  the  end  of 
the  limb — its  terminal  aspect  being  sutured  to  the  transversely  divided  skin 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Resulting  Stump. — Very  thinly  covered,  but  as  the  skin  so  utilized  is 
generally  accustomed  to  pressure,  the  result  is  usually  satisfactory. 

Indications. — Such  localities  as  the  knee-joint  (disarticulation  by  a 
single  anterior  flap),  or  the  elbow-joint  (disarticulation  by  a  single  postericr 
flap). 

Comment. — (1)  .\s  this  method  is  generally  used  in  a  disarticulation,  a 
capsulo-periostcal  rather  than  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  is  provided. 
(2)  Nutrition  of  a  single  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  is  more  difficult  to  maintain 
than  in  the  more  ordinary  methods — and  the  nutrition  of  a  flap  of  skin  alone 
is  even  harder.  (3)  Skin -flaps  arc  more  used  now  than  formerly  because, 
owing  to  rarer  suppuration,  their  vitality  can  be  more  counted  upon. 


AMPUTATION  BY  EQUAL  FLAPS  OF  SKIN  AND  MUSCLE. 

General  Description. — Coverings  for  the  stump  are  gotten  from  two 
opposite  aspects  of  the  limb  in  the  form  of  two  flaps  composed  of  all  the 
s<^)ft  parts  covering  the  limb — having  equal  bases  and  lengths — and  the 
allowance  of  skin  being  sufficiently  in  excess  to  well  cover  the  muscles. 

Technic. — The  preliminaries  being  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  circular 
amputation,  two  flaps  are  marked  out,  each  having  a  width  of  base  equal 
to  the  half-circumference  at  the  saw-line  and  a  length  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  that  same  line  (Fig.  250,  A).  With  a  large  scal- 
pel, incise  along  the  outlined  flaps,  passing  through  skin  and  connective  tissue. 
When  these  integumentar}'  flaps  have  retracted,  proceed  to  form  the  remainder 
<^)f  the  flaps — cutting  obliquely  along  the  margin  of  the  retracted  skin,  in  such 
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a  manner  that  the  flaps  will  be  bluntly  (not  thinly)  beveled,  directing  the 
knife  so  that  the  beveling  will  be  greatest  (though  not  thin  even  here)  at  the 
tip,  and  thickest  toward  the  base — and  coming  down  upon  the  bone,  or  bones, 
a  distance  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  a  full  diameter  of  the  bone  (or  of  the 
bigger  bone)  to  allow  for  musculo-periosteal  covering.  At  this  level  make 
a  circular  cut  around  the  bone  through  the  periosteum  with  a  heavy  knife 
— detach  the  musculo-periosteal  covering  of  the  bone  upward  to  the  saw-line 
— retract  the  soft  parts — divide  the  bone — suture  the  musculo-periosteal 
covering — quilt  the  muscles — and  suture  the  skin. 

Resulting  Stump. — As  a  rule,  excellently  covered  by  substantial  tissues. 
The  scar  is  termino-lateral  (Fig.  251,  B). 


B 


Figs.  250 and  251. — Amputation  by  Equal  Mixed  Flaps:— A,  Form  and  position  of  incisions;  B 

Resulting  suture-line. 

Indications. — In  the  continuity  of  limbs  (between  joints)  where  the 
bone  or  bones  are  equally  covered  with  soft  parts. 

Comment. — (i)  The  simplest  form  of  making  double  flaps  is  by  two 
vertical  incisions  down  the  opposite  sides  of  what  has  been  begun  as  a  circular 
method.  (3)  One  flap  may  be  cut  from  without  inward,  and  the  other  by 
transfixion.  (3)  In  very  muscular  limbs  it  makes  the  meeting  of  skin  over 
muscles  easier  if  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  of  skin  and  fascia  are  dissected  up 
from  the  muscle,  after  marking  out  and  dividing  the  skin  and  fascia,  and 
then  cutting  the  muscles  to  the  bone  in  a  beveling  fashion. 


AMPUTATION  BY  EQUAL  FLAPS  OF  SKIN. 

This  operation  is  the  same,  in  general  contour  and  dimensions  of  the 
flaps,  as  the  last — except  that  the  covering  here  consists  of  skin  only. 
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Technic. — Having  incised  through  skin  and  fascia,  upon  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  last  form  of  amputation,  the  two  equal  flaps  of  integumentary  tissues 
are  dissected  up  to  a  level  below  the  saw-line  which  will  allow  of  providing 
a  musculo-periosteal  covering — at  this  level  the  muscles,  after  retracting  the 
skin,  are  circularly  divided  down  to  the  bone — this  circular  incision  is  con- 
tinued, on  the  same  level  (one-half  diameter  of  the  bone  below  the  saw-line) 
around  and  through  the  periosteum — the  periosteum  is  then  retracted,  with 
the  overlying  muscles,  to  the  saw-line — and  the  bone  divided.  The  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  is  then  sutured  over  the  bone — and  the  skin  margins 
sutured  together. 

Resulting  Stump. — Thinly  covered,  no  muscle  being  present — but  is 
generally  satisfactory  in  the  localities  where  adopted.  The  scar  is  termino- 
iateral. 

Indications. — Where  a  satisfactory  muscle  covering  is  hard  to  secure — 
as  in  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm  and  leg  and  in  the  fingers — the  tendons 
predominating  in  these  localities. 


B 


Fit^s.  252  and  253.— Amputation  by  I'NKQr'Ai.  Mixkd  Flaps:— A.  Form  and  position  of  incisions, 

and  line  of  bonc-seclion  ;  B.  Resulting  suture-line. 


ASIPUTATIGN  BY  UNEQUAL  FLAPS  OF  SKIN  AND  MUSCLES. 

General  Description. — Coverings  are  furnished  by  two  flaps  taken 
from  opposite  aspects  of  the  limb — each  flap  having  a  base  equal  to  one- 
half  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line — and  one  flap  having  a  length 
greater  than  the  other.  One  flap  usually  furnishes  one-third  or  two-thirds 
of  the  covering,  and  the  opposite  flap  two-thirds  or  one-third — the  longer 
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flap  generally  coming  from  that  aspect  of  the  limb  most  thickly  muscled. 
The  flaps  may  bear  any  relation  to  each  other  in  relative  length — but  the 
two  flaps  combined  furnish  a  covering  equivalent  to  ij  diameters  of  the 
limb  at  the  saw-line. 

Technic. — This  amputation  is  identical,  except  as  to  the  length  of  the 
flaps,  with  the  amputation  by  equal  flaps  of  skin  and  muscle  (Fig.  252,  A). 

Resulting  Sttunp. — Generally  well  covered.  With  scar  either  entirely 
lateral  or  partly  lateral  and  partly  terminal,  dependent  upon  the  preponderance 
of  one  flap  over  the  other  (Fig.  253  ,B). 

Indications. — Thigh  and  arm  throughout,  and  upper  parts  of  forearm 
and  leg. 

AMPUTATION  BY  UNEQUAL  FLAPS  OF  SKIN. 

General  Description. — Coverings  are  of  skin  and  fascia  alone  and 
are  furnished  by  the  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  limb,  in  the  form  of  two 
flaps  having  equal  bases  and  unequal  lengths.  This  amputation  is  identical 
throughout  with  the  amputation  by  equal  flaps  of  skin,  except  as  to  the 
length  of  the  flaps. 

AMPUTATION  BY  UNEQUAL  RECTANGULAR  FLAPS  OF    SKIN  AND 

MUSCLES. 

TEALE'S  METHOD. 

General  Description. — The  general  method  of  performing  this  operation 
is  similar,  in  principle,  to  that  for  amputation  by  unequal  flaps  of  skin  and 
muscles — with  the  exception  that  the  flaps  are  rectangular  (instead  of  rounded) 
and  of  special  dimensions. 

Technic. — Having  fixed  upon  the  saw-line,  two  flaps  are  marked  out, 
having  their  bases  at  that  line  and  extending  downward  as  described  below. 
Find  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line.  The  longer  flap  is  to 
have  its  length  and  its  breadth  equal  to  a  half-circumference  at  the  saw-hne. 
The  shorter  flap  is  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  longer,  and  its  breadth 
equal  to  the  remaining  half-circumference  at  the  saw-line.  The  longer  flap 
should  be  of  the  same  width  all  the  way  down.  The  shorter  flap  will  have 
a  width  at  its  free  end  equal  to  very  nearly  a  half-circumference  of  the  limb 
at  the  level  where  it  terminates  (as  that  level,  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  flap, 
is  so  short  a  distance  beneath  the  saw-line)  (Fig.  254,  A).  Having  marked  out 
these  flaps,  which  should  be  accurately  measured,  the  vertical  parts  of  the  inci- 
sion should  be  made  from  above  downward,  connected  at  their  lower  ends  by 
the  transverse  incision  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  longer  flap,  and  by  another 
transverse  incision  across  the  opposite  half-circumference  of  the  limb,  at  the 
proper  level,  marking  off  the  lower  limit  of  the  shorter  flap.  These  incisions 
at  first  involve  skin  and  fascia  only.  When  retraction  has  occurred  (making 
a  difference  in  the  transverse  incisions  only),  they  are  deepened  throughout 
to  the  periosteum.  The  vertical  limbs  of  the  flaps  are  first  cut  to  the  peri- 
osteum— then  the  lower  transverse  limit  of  the  longer  flap,  which  is  dissected 
up  above  the  lower  limit  of  the  shorter  flap — which  in  turn  is  cut  transversely 
to  the  periosteum  and  dissected  up.  When  a  level  below  the  saw-line  is 
reached  equal  to  a  half-diameter  of  the  bone  at  the  saw-line,  a  circular  incision 
is  made  through  the  periosteum  and  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  raised. 
All  the  soft  parts  are  now  retracted  above  the  saw-line  and  the  bone  divided. 
The  musculo-periosteal  covering  is  sutured.     The  longer  flap  is  bent  over 
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the  end  of  the  bone — its  end  being  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  shorter  flap — 
the  lateral  asp)ects  of  the  shorter  flap  are  sutured  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the 
longer — and  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  bent-over  portion  of  the  long  flap  are 
sutured  to  the  contiguous  lateral  aspects  of  the  unbent  portion  of  the  long 
flap.  The  muscles  are  quilted  prior  to  suturing  the  skin.  The  part  is  well 
supported  by  splint,  with  only  light  pressure  over  the  bent  longer  flap. 

Resulting  Stump. — An  H -shaped  cicatrix  is  formed  upon  the  asp)ect 
of  the  limb  furnishing  the  shorter  flap.  The  end  of  the  bone  is  well  covered 
when  the  long  flap  contains  a  preponderance  of  muscle — less  well  covered 
when  containing  a  preponderance  of  tendons  (Fig.  255,  B). 


B 


Figs.  254  and  255. — Ampl'tation  by  L'sEgrAi.  Mixkd  RECTANc.n.AR   Flaps  :— A,  Form  and  position 

of  incisions,  and  line  of  bone-section  ;  B,  Resulting  suture-line. 


Indications. — In  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  (where  the  longer  flap  is  taken 
from  the  anterior  aspect) — and  sometimes  in  the  lower  forearm  (where  the 
longer  flap  comes  from  the  posterior  aspect). 


ELLIPTICAL  METHOD  OF  AMPUTATION. 

General  Description. — This  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  amputation.  It 
may  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  circular  method  (an  oblique  circular), 
or,  equally,  a  variety  of  single-flap  amputation — and  may  be  held  in  an 
intermediate  position.  It  is  circular,  as  to  skin  incision;  and  flap,  as  to  its 
manner  of  covering  the  stump  and  in  the  suturing.  The  skin  incision  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse,  or  a  lozenge,  the  upper  part  of  the  ellipse  being  upon 
one  aspect  of  the  limb  and  the  lower  part  upon  the  opposite — the  lateral 
limbs  of  the  figure  crossing  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb  to  be  amputated. 
18 
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The  idea  of  the  ellipse  is  brought  out  by  Imagining  the  outline  projected  upon 
a  flat  surface. 

Technic. — Having  fised  upon  the  saw-line  (or  line  of  disarticulation), 
a  point  is  determined  above  this,  on,  say,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb, 
which  is  just  above  the  saw-line — this  becomes  the  highest  point  of  the  ellipse. 
The  point  marking  the  lowest  point  of  the  elHpse  is  placed  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  limb,  at  a  distance  below  the  saw-line  equal,  approximately,  to 
ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line  (as  there  is  but  this  one  source  of 
covering).  Between  these  two  points  the  lateral  limbs  of  the  ellipse  pass, 
crossing  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb  to  be  operated  obliquely,  from  above 
downward,  and  so  planned  as  to  give  a  well-rounded  convex  termination  of  the 
ellipse  below  to  be  brought  up  and  fitted  into  a  corresponding  concavity  above 
(Fig.  256,  A).  The  incision  first  passes  around  the  outline  of  the  ellipse, 
through  skin  and  fascia  only. 
Around  the  lower  three- 
fourths  of  the  line  of  this 
retracted  skin  and  fascia  a 
second  incision  pwisses  through 
the  muscles  to  the  bone.  The 
soft  parts  (skin  and  muscles) 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
ellipse  (the  part  that  is  to 
remain  attached  to  the  limb 
which  is  to  be  retained)  are 
now  dissected  up  from  the 
bone  to  a  point  sufficiently 
below  the  upper  limit  of  the 
ellipse  to  allow  a  musculo- 
periosteal  or  cap sulo- perios- 
teal covering  to  he  raised,  and 
then  on  up  to  jusl  below  the 
upper  limh  of  the  ellipse  (that 
is.  10  the  saw-line  or  hne  of 
disarticulation).  This  large 
A  single  mass  of  soft  parts  is 

Fi  ,  i^6«iid  »w~AMH'T*rioN  BVTHE  EiLirTir«i  well  retracted — and  the  mus- 
miithi>d:-^a.  PoTni  iiiiii  pnsiiion  of  iTicisiim^  K.  v.r-  cles  on  thai  aspect  of  the  limb 
suiting  BUI ure-iine.  Opposite  10  the  one  furnishing 

the  muscles  in  the  elliptical 
covering  are  circularly  divided — and  the  limb  sawed,  or  disarticulated,  pre- 
serving the  periosteum  in  the  usual  way.  The  lower  convexity  of  the  ellip- 
tical flap  is  now  sutured  into  the  upper  concavity  left  by  the  part  of  the  limb 
removed^the  musculo- periosteal,  or  capsulo- peri  osteal,  covering  and  the 
muscles  being  treated  in  the  general  manner  by  buried  gut  sutures — and  the 
skin  wound  closed. 

Resulting  Stump. — The  ellipse  is  generally  taken  from  a  locality  which 
affords  a  plentiful  cohering  for  the  extremitj',  which  is  thus  well  provided  for. 
The  scar  is  lateral  (Fig,  257,  B). 

Indications. — Chiefly  used  for  disarticulations — especially  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  and  in  the  supramalleolar  amputation. 

Comment. — The  muscle-portion  of  the  ellipse  may  be  cut  also  by  trans- 
fixion, though,  as  usual,  less  satisfactorily. 
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IRREGULAR  METHODS  OF  AMPUTATION. 

This  is  a  special  feature  of  modern-day  surgery.  Formerly  amputations 
were  done  upon  hard  and  fast  lines.  Now  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
allow  the  method  of  amputation  to  be  determined  by  the  special  features 
and  need  of  the  individual  case — and,  as  a  result,  irregular  amputations 
are  more  commonly  done,  which,  while  accomplishing  the  general  indica- 
tions, are  not  bound  by  any  set  rule,  shape,  or  measurement.  The  practical 
surgeon,  therefore,  should,  on  common-sense  ground,  adapt  his  method  of 
amputation  to  the  case  in  point,  rather  than  be  bound  by  any  fixed  form  of 
amputation.  The  greatest  field  for  irregular  forms  of  amputation  is  in 
cases  of  injury  and  deformity,  rather  than  in  disease. 


SELECTION  OF  AMPUTATION  METHOD. 

Many  considerations  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  best  method 
of  amputation  in  a  particular  case — and  the  choice  should  be  given  to  that 
method  w^hich  promises  to  fulfil  the  greatest  number  of  the  following  features; — 

Characteristics  of  Good  Amputation  Methods. — (i)  Minimum  sacri- 
fice of  healthy  tissue — (3)  Best  permanent  bone-covering — (3)  Small  wound 
area — (4)  Good  blood-supply  to  stump — (5)  Favorably  placed  cicatrix — (6) 
Efficient  drainage — (7)  Simplicity  of  method — (8)  Vessels  and  muscles  cut 
transversely — (9)  Possibility  of  getting  satisfactory  musculo-periosteal  covering 
— (10)  Ease  of  exposing  bone  at  saw-line — (11)  Ease  of  bringing  soft  parts 
together  over  bone  without  tension — (12)  Adjustability  of  artificial  limb — 
(13)  Largest  range  of  adaptability — (14)  Shapeliness  of  resulting  stump — 
(15)  Rapidity  of  method. 

Comment. — Circumstances  may  determine  the  selection  of  an  ampu- 
tation method  known  in  advance  not  to  be  the  best — for  instance,  owing 
to  the  increased  mortality  in  approaching  the  trunk,  a  limb  may  be  removed, 
in  a  case  where  the  vitality  of  the  patient  demands  that  every  chance  be 
given  him,  at  a  level  which,  while  increasing  his  chances  for  life,  may  not 
furnish  the  best  covering.  Again,  in  am|)utating  about  the  hand,  it  may 
conserve  the  interest  of  the  patient  better  to  be  satisfied  with  even  a  partial 
flap  and  allow  the  remainder  to  heal  by  granulation,  rather  than  remove 
an  additional  ^  cm.  (\  inch)  of  an  important  finger.  Rapidity  of  method 
used  to  be  the  chief  consideration,  but  is  now  the  last  in  importance,  except 
in  special  instances — other  considerations  taking  precedence — the  operation 
being  done  with  deliberation  and  precision. 

Features  of  the  Circular  Method  of  Amputating. — (i)  Minimum 
sacrifice  of  bone  and  soft  parts  of  any  method. — (2)  Bone  especially  well 
covered  in  the  infundibuliform  variety.  Conical  stump  sometimes  follows 
retraction,  especially  in  the  cufY  and  modified  varieties  of  the  circular. — (3) 
Smallest  wound  area  of  any  method. — (4)  Tissues  of  stump  well  supplied 
with  blood. — (5)  Cicatrix  terminal. — (6)  Efficient  drainage  when  sutured 
antero-posteriorly. — (7)  Most  simple  of  any  method. — (8)  Main  vessels  and 
muscles  cut  transversely. — (9)  Musculo-periosteal  covering  well  provided. 
— (10)  Exposure  of  bone  at  saw-line  not  always  easy. — (11)  Not  always 
easy  to  bring  soft  parts  together  over  bone. — (12)  Terminal  cicatrix  favorable 
for  hollow  artificial  limbs;  unfavorable  for  solid  limbs  of  lower  extremity.— 
(13)  Unfavorable  for  amputation  following  injury  involving  the  aspects  of 
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the  limb  to  unequal  heights. — (14)  Somewhat  greater  tendency  to  become 
conical. — (15)  Most  rapid  of  any  method. 

Features  of  the  Flap  Method  of  Amputating.— (1)  Greater  sacrifice 
of  bone  and  soft  tissues  (especially  in  unequal  flaps). — (3)  Coverings  of  bone 
can  be  more  largely  regulated  to  suit  demand.  Conical  stumps  less  apt  to 
follow  than  after  the  cuff  and  modified  forms  of  the  circular. — (3)  Greater 
wound  area. — (4)  In  long  flaps  the  blood-supply  may  not  be  so  satisfactory. — 
(5)  Terminal  or  termino-lateral  cicatrix — can  be  planned  as  desired. — (6) 
Drainage  as  efficient  as  in  the  circular  if  the  flaps  be  lateral.  Not  so  efl&cient 
if  the  flaps  be  antero-posterior. — (7)  Not  so  simple  as  the  circular. — (8) 
Muscles  divided  obliquely;  vessels  also,  and  latter  may  be  split  up. — (9) 
Musculo-periosteal  covering  well  provided. — (10)  Bone  easily  exposed  at 
the  saw-line. — (n)  Flaps  easily  brought  together  over  bone. — (I3)  Terminal 
cicatrix  favorable  for  any  hollow  artificial  limb.  Terminal  portion  of  termino- 
lateral  cicatrix  pressed  upon  by  solid  lower  limb,  and  lateral  portion  pressed 
upon  by  any  hollow  artificial  limb. — (13)  Favorable  for  amputations  following 
injury  involving  the  aspects  of  the  limbs  unequally.  Adaptable  to  any  part 
of  any  limb. — (14)  Stump  apt  to  be  more  shapely  than  that  of  the  circular. — 
(15)  Less  rapid  than  the  circular. 

Circtimstances  Influencing  Death-rate  After  Amputation. — The 
death-rate  is  greater; — (1)  The  nearer  the  amputation  is  to  the  trunk — (a) 
In  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limbs — (3)  For  injury  than  for  disease — (4) 
In  men  than  in  women — (5)  Between  the  ages  of  five  to  fifteen  than  before 
or  after. 

THE   AMPUTATION   STUHP. 

QUALITIES  OF  A  GOOD  STUMP. 

• 

Firm  in  consistency-— well  covered — insensitive — of  regular  and  symmetrical 
contour.  The  death-rate  and  the  quality  of  the  stump  determine  the  success 
of  any  form  of  amputation.  The  following  features  are  characteristic  of  a 
good  stump — and  also  indicate  the  changes  which  follow  successful  ampu- 
tation : — 

Skin. — Not  adherent,  except  at  cicatrix.  Capable  of  withstanding  (and, 
preferably,  accustomed  to  withstand)  pressure.  Plentifully  supplied  with 
blood. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  of  a  stump  are  not  retained  as  such — the  muscle 
tissue  disappears  in  greater  part  and  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  Ex- 
ceptionally some  muscle  tissue  remains  and  continues  to  function.  The 
mass  of  fibrous  tissue  which  replaces  it,  however,  serves  a  useful  purpose 
in  padding  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  In  brief,  muscle  tissue  tends  to  de- 
crease— and  fibrous  tissue  to  increase.  Muscles  and  tendons  either  become 
incorporated  in  the  cicatrix,  form  new  attachments  to  bone,  or  retract  out 
of  the  way. 

Bone. — The  ends  of  the  bones  become  rounded  and  the  medullary 
canals  closed  bv  fibrous  tissue.  The  end  of  the  bone  mav  either  dwindle 
and  atrophy,  or  the  periosteum  may,  exceptionally,  deposit  an  excess  of  bone. 
The  shaft  of  the  bone  in  an  amputated  limb  also  atrophies  somewhat. 

Cartilage. — Following  a  disarticulation,  the  articular  cartilage  left 
atrophies  and  sometimes  entirely  disappears. 

Nerves. — .-Mso  atrophy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  ends  generally 
become  bulbous,  but  give  no  trouble  unless  they  become  adherent  to  bone 
•  or  cicatrix. 
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Vessels. — Share  in  the  general  atrophy,  and  dwindle  to  a  size  com- 
mensurate with  the  parts  to  be  supplied.  Ligated  trunks  become  obliterated 
to  their  nearest  branch.     Collateral  circulation  is  established. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  BAD  STUMP. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  general  qualities  of  a  good  stump,  a  bad  stump 
may  be  flaccid,  scantily  covered,  sensitive,  of  irregular  contour — and  may 
be  further  characterized  by  the  following  conditions: — 

Skin. — Thin,  scanty,  tightly  drawn,  adherent,  puckered — cold  or  purple 
from  improper  circulation — ulcerated  from  the  same  cause,  or  from  trophic 
changes — involved  with  corns — and  may  become  mahgnant. 

Muscles. — See  the  changes  mentioned  in  the  last  section. 

Connective  Tissue. — Bursa?  mav  form. 

Bone. — Osteitis,  periosteitis,  and  necrosis  may  occur. 

Two  sp)ecial  forms  of  bad  stump  are  met; — 

Painful  Stump. — May  be  due  to  osteitis  or  periosteitis — but  is  generally 
due  to  compression  of  the  nerve.  The  nerve  may  be  directly  pressed  upon 
by  new  bone  or  fibrous  tissue — may  be  stretched  over  the  stump — or  may 
be  the  seat  of  neuritis.  The  end  of  a  painful  nerve  is  generally  bulbous — 
but  not  necessarily — for  often  normal-looking  nerve-ends  are  sensitive,  and 
bulbous  ones  non-sensitive. 

Conical  Stump. — -.The  end  of  the  bone  forms  the  apex  of  a  cone  which 
may  be  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes — (1)  Flaps  cut  too 
short — or  bone  too  long. — (2)  Sloughing  or  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts. — 
(3)  Post-operative  contraction  of  muscles. — (4)  Growth  of  the  bone  from 
an  active  epiphysis  in  the  young. 

Comment. — Unfavorable  changes  are  less  apt  to  occur  in  case  of  primary . 
union  than  in  the  reverse. 


CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  VITALITY  OF  STUMP. 

(I)  Blood-supply — full  or  scant,  impeded  or  unobstructed  by  position 
of  stump-covering. — (2)  Compression  by  bandage,  dressing  or  splint. — (3) 
Tightness  and  unnatural  position  of  flaps,  as  compared  with  easy  and  natural 
position. — (4)  Full  allowance  of  skin  and  non-separation  of  skin  from  muscle, 
as  compared  with  the  reverse. — (5)  Long  and  loose  tendons  and  aponeuroses. 
(6)  Too  rapid  sawing  of  bone. — (7)  Finally,  site  of  amputation,  manner  of 
j>erforming  the  operation,  prior  local  condition,  prior  constitutional  con- 
dition, and  after-treatment — all  influence  the  vitality  of  the  stump. 

Comment. — The  chief  dangers  to  be  avoided,  are — over-tension  in  the 
skin  and  muscle  covering — insufficient  blood-supply — rough  projections  of 
bone  and  laceration  of  the  parts — and  inclusion  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrization. 


CONTRACTILITY  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  STUMP. 

Skin. — The  average  contractility  of  the  skin  is  equivalent  to  about  one- 
third  of  its  length.  It  is  most  contractile  where  thinnest — where  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  is  least — where  its  attachment  to  underlying  parts  is  least 
— where  it  is  least  stretched  by  movements — and  where  the  process  of  healing 
has  been  longest.     It  is  least  contractile  where  the  opposite  conditions  exist. 
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Muscles. — The  extremes  of  muscular  contractility  vary  from  a  slig! 
separation  of  divided  parts  up  to  a  retraction  of  four-fifths  of  their  lengt 
Contractility  is  primary,  where  it  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  operation — an 
secondary,  where  it  occurs  subsequent  to  the  operation.  Muscles  contra 
most — which  are  freest  between  origin  and  insertion — which  have  Ion 
fibers — and  where  the  process  of  healing  has  been  longest.  The  larger  th« 
muscle,  the  greater  the  amount  left  in  the  flap,  and  the  younger  and  healthie 
the  subject,  the  greater  the  contraction.  Muscles  contract  least  where  th( 
conditions  are  the  reverse  of  those  just  mentioned. 

Skin,  Fascia,  and  Muscles. — The  average  contractility  of  the  naixi 
tissues  of  a  flap,  or  covering,  is  generally  equivalent  to  about  one-third  o: 
the  length  of  the  flap,  or  covering.  Additional  length,  however,  should 
allowed,  in  calculating  the  length  of  coverings — (i)  When  the  transve: 
section  of  the  bone  is  large  as  compared  with  the  transverse  section  of  th 
soft  parts — (2)  When  the  amputation  is  considerably  below  the  origin  of  th 
muscle  involved — (3)  When  secondary  retraction  is  expected. 


POSITION  OF  STUMP-aCATRICES. 

The  cicatrix  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  the  least  exposed  to  pressu 
after  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

With  Reference  to  Their  Position.— Scars  mav  be  Terminal — at  th 
end  of  the  stump; — Lateral — on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  stump; — Termin 
lateral — occupying  the  end  and  side  of  the  stump. 

With  Reference  to  Their  Production. — The  following  methods  o 
amputation  produce  the  following  kinds  of  scars; — Circular  is  followed  by 
terminal  scar; — Elliptical,  by  lateral  scar,  if  the  ellipse  be  oblique,  and  terminal 
if  the  ellipse  be  nearly  horizontal; — Oval,  by  termino-lateral; — Racket,  by 
tcrmino-lateral; — Single  flap,  by  lateral  scar; — Double  flap,  by  terminal  scar, 
if  the  flaps  be  equal,  and  lateral  if  the  flaps  be  unequal. 

Comment. —  (i)  Other  things  being  equal,  that  method  of  amputation 
should  be  chosen  which  will  bring  the  scar  in  the  most  favorable  position 
for  that  particular  case — and  especially  with  reference  to  the  subsequent 
functioning  of  the  stumj)  ancj  its  ada[)tal)ility  to  an  artificial  limb.  (3)  In 
amputating  in  some  situations  the  muscles  of  one  group  being  so  much  stronger 
than  those  of  another,  will  often  draw  a  scar,  terminal  at  the  time  of  o{>era- 
tion,  much  higher  u|)  upon  one  asj)ect  than  it  will  be  drawn  on  the  opp>osite 
aspect.     Calculations  for  such  an  occurrence  have,  therefore,  to  be  made. 


FUNCTION  OF  AMPUTATION  STUMPS. 

In  the  Upper  Extremity.— The  chief  function  of  the  stump  in  the  upper 
extremity  is  range  of  movement  ancl  power  to  wield  an  artificial  limb,  rather 
than  to  i)ear  pressure  and  weight.  As  the  chief  })ressure  of  an  artificial  limb 
comes  uj)on  the  lateral  asj)e(ts  of  the  slump,  the  scar  of  the  stump  in  the 
uj)per  extremity  is  best  when  terminally  placed. 

In  the  Lower  Extremity.-  The  chief  function  of  the  stump  in  the  lower 
extemity  is  to  bear  pressure  and  weight.  As  the  chief  pressure  of  a  solid 
artificial  limb  comes  upon  the  end  of  the  stump,  the  scar  of  the  stump  in  the 
lower  extremity  is  best  when  laterally  placed—  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  solid  artificial  limb  is  to  be  worn.      As,   however,  most  modem  artificial 
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limbs  for  the  lower  extremity,  for  the  better  classes,  are  hollow,  there  is  not 
now  made  the  same  difference  as  formerly. 

The  Modem  Type  of  Artificial  Limb. — While  the  above  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  older,  cruder  forms  of  artificial  limbs  (and  is  still  true  of  the 
peg-leg),  the  modern  forms  of  artificial  limbs  are  nearly  always  made  upon 
the  basis  of  a  light,  hollow  cone,  and  are  so  adjusted  as  to  largely  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  found — and,  generally  speaking,  most  of  the 
pressure  is  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  stump  and  hving  limb  against  the 
sides  of  the  hollow  cone  of  the  artificial  limb — so  that  pressure  is  exercised 
upon  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  living  stump  and  limb  rather  than  upon  the 
end — and  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Comment. — A  function  of  the  stump  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially 
about  the  hand,  and  more  particularly  of  a  woman,  is  to  be  as  symmetrical 
and  shapely  as  possible,  in  the  case  of  partial  sacrifice  of  that  member.  While 
in  the  case  of  a  laborer  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  sacrifice  appearance 
to  strength  and  utility,  one  might  be  urged  to  sacrifice  strength  for  appearance 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  the  non-working  class. 


AHPUTATIONS  AND  DISARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER 

EXTREMITY. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

Bones. — Third,  second,  and  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers; — and  second 
and  first  phalanges  of  the  thumb. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  Second  Interphaiangeal  Articula- 
tions; anterior;  two  lateral;  capsule.  Posterior  ligament  not  present — place 
supplied  by  united  tendons  of  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor 
indicis,  for  index; — extensor  communis  digitorum  for  middle  and  ring; — 
united  tendons  of  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
for  little  finger,  (b)  First  Interphaiangeal  Articulations; — anterior  (glenoid); 
two  lateral;  capsule.  Posterior  ligament  not  present — place  supplied  by 
extensor  longus  pollicis  (extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis)  for  thumb; — 
united  tendons  of  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis,  for 
index; — extensor  communis  digitorum,  for  middle  and  ring; — united  tendons 
of  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  minimi  digiti,  for  little  finger, 
(c)  Metacarpophalangeal  Articulations; — anterior;  two  lateral;  capsule. 
Posterior  ligament — not  present  as  distinct  ligament — [)lace  supplied  by 
scattered  fibers  from  one  lateral  ligament  to  opposite  lateral  ligament;  ex- 
tensor hrevis  pollicis  (extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis);  extensor  longus 
pollicis  (extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis),  for  thumb; — and  the  same 
ligaments  for  the  other  fingers  as  those  for  the  first  inteq)halangeal  joints. 

Sesamoid  Bones. — Two  on  palmar  surface  of  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  of  thumb,  developed  in  inner  and  outer  heads  of  flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
which  here  replace  the  anterior  ligament.  One  or  two  on  palmar  surface 
of  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  index  and  little  fingers.  Rarely  one  on 
palmar  surface  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  of  middle  and  ring  fingers.  Rarely 
one  on  palmar  surface  of  interphaiangeal  joint  of  thumb. 

Muscles  and  Tendons. — (A)  Of  Fingers  in  General; — (a)  On  palmar 
aspect; — flexor  sublimis  digitorum;  fle.xor  profundis  digitorum.  (b)  On 
dorsal  aspect  of  index; — united  tendons  of  extensor  communis  digitorum 
and  extensor  indicis;  first  dorsal  interosseous  (abductor  indicis).  On  dorsal 
aspect    of    middle    finger; — extensor    communis    digitorum;    second    dorsal 
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interosseous;  third  dorsal  interosseous.  On  dorsal  aspect  of  ring  fingor;— 
extensor  communis  digitorum;  fourth  dorsal  interosseous;  second  palmar 
interosseous.  On  dorsal  aspect  of  little  finger; — united  tendons  of  extensor 
communis  digitorum  and  extensor  minimi  digiti;  fourth  lumbrical;  third 
palmar  interosseous,  (c)  On  ulnar  aspect  of  little  finger; — abductor  minimi 
digiti;  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  (B)  Of  Thumb; — (a)  On  palmar  aspect; 
— flexor  longus  pollicis.  Cb)  On  dorsal  aspect; — extensor  brevis  pollids 
(extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis) ;  extensor  longus  pollicis  (extensor  secundi 
internodii  pollicis).  (c)  On  radial  aspect; — abductor  pollicis;  outer  head  of 
flexor  brevis  pollicis.  (d)  On  ulnar  aspect; — inner  head  of  flexor  brevis 
pollicis;  adductor  obliquus  pollicis;  adductor  transversus  pollicis. 

Sheaths  (Thecae). — Processes  of  palmar  fascia  extending  down  fingers 
from  palm  of  hand  to  bases  of  last  phalanges,  being  attached  to  lateral  margins 
of  first  phalanges,  and  forming  sheaths  for  flexor  tendons. 

Synovial  Membranes. — (a)  Of  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers; — extend 
from  base  of  last  phalanges  up  to  bifurcation  of  palmar  fascia,  namely,  about 
opposite  necks  of  metacarpals  (corresponding,  approximately,  to  middle 
crease  on  palm  of  hand,  for  index,  and  to  lowest  crease  for  middle  and  ring). 
(b)  Of  thumb  and  littl^  finger; — extend  from  base  of  last  phalanges  to  and 
into  great  synovial  sac  of  hand. 

Nails. — Overlie  the  soft  parts  covering  the  distal  two-thirds  of  the  last 
phalanges  on  their  dorsal  aspect. 

Arteries. — (a)  Palmar  Supply; — Four  palmar  digital  branches  of  super- 
ficial arch;  radialis  indicis  of  deep  arch;  princeps  pollicis  of  deep  arch,  (b) 
Dorsal  Supply; — Second  and  third  dorsal  interosseous  branches  of  posterior 
radial  carpal  branch  of  radial;  first  dorsal  interosseous  (metacarpal)  branch 
of  radial;  dorsalis  indicis  branch  of  radial;  dorsalis  pollicis  branch  of  radial. 

Veins. — (a)  Superficial; — digital  (one  on  each  side),  (b)  Deep; — venae 
comites. 

Lymphatics. — One  lymj;hatic  vessel  on  dorsal  and  one  on  palmar  aspect 
of  each  side  of  each  finger. 

Nerves. — (a)  Median  supplies — thumb,  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 
(b)  Ulnar  supplies — ring,  little,  and  middle  (sometimes),  (c)  Radial  supplies 
— thumb,  index,  middle,  and  ring. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

The  proximal  ends  of  the  phalanges  form  the  knuckles — and  therefore 
the  joint-line  is  beyond  the  knuckle.  The  interphalangeal  joint-lines  are 
found,  with  approximate  accuracy,  by  flexing  the  distal  phalanges  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  proximal  phalanges  (or  metacarpals) — and  then  prolonging 
the  mid-lateral  axis  of  the  proximal  bone  forward — this  line  will  pass  through 
the  center  of  the  joints.  More  accurately,  the  last  interphalangeal  joint  is 
2  mm.  (^\-  inch),  the  first  interphalangeal  joint  4  mm.  (J  inch),  and  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joint  8  mm.  (J  inch)  beyond  the  prominence  of  the  knuckle. 

The  sesamoid  bones  can  be  felt  in  front  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

The  palmar  aspects  of  the  fingers  arc  crossed  by  tl^ree  series  of  transverse 
folds; — the  highest  are  single  for  the  index  and  little  fingers,  double  for  the 
middle  and  ring — and  are  nearly  2  cm.  ( j  inch)  below  the  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal joints; — the  middle  are  double  for  all  the  fingers — and  are  directly 
opposite  the  first  interphalangeal  joints; — the  lowest  are  single  for  all  the 
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are  a   little  above  the   second   interphalangeal  joints.     The 

f^  m-M.  mb  has  two  folds — the  higher,  single,  crosses  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
JO*.  :x-it  obliquely; — the  lower,  single,  directly  opposite  the  first  interphalangeal 
jf^^  :mnt. 

The  free  margin  of  the  webs  of  the  fingers  is  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  below 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

The  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  nearer  the  palm  than  the  dorsum. 
The  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  extend  from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
»ts  to  the  proximal  ends  of  the  third  phalanges — are  least  distinct  opposite 
joints — gape  when  cut — and  lead  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  digital  arteries  bifurcate  about  8  mm.  (J  inch)  above  the  free  margin 
the  webs  of  the  fingers. 

The  epiphyses  form  the  heads  of  the  four  inner  metacarpals,  the  base 
the  first,  and  the  bases  of  all  the  phalanges — all  joining  the  shaft  about 
c  twentieth  vear. 

The  skin  of  the  palm  is  thick,  dense,  and  adherent — that  of  the  dorsum, 
in  and  loosely  connected  to  the  fascia. 


t 


:ENERAL  surgical  CONSroERAXIONS  IN  AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE 

FINGERS. 

Minimum  sacrifice  of  tissue  is  the  rule  in  all  amputations  about  the  fingers 

especially  in  thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers — so  that  there  may  be  left 

^-ome  length  of  digit,  no  matter  how  short,  to  approximate  to  other  digits 

^nd  objects  grasped.     The  basal  principle  here  is — (a)  Save  a  stump,  no 

^matter  how  imperfect — (b)  provided  tendons  remain  connected  to  it,  or  can 

V>e  sutured  to  it — (c)  and  sound  skin  can  be  found  to  cover  it.     Indeed,  the 

last  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  there  seem  fair  chance  that  granulation  will 

^over  over  the  part.     Amputations  here,  especially  in  cases  of  injury,  are 

^ten  irregular  operations,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  trimming  of  mangled 

parts — as  a  bony  stump  of  irregular  form,  provided  flexion  and  extension 

^xist»  is  better  than  a  shorter  stump  of  more  symmetrical  contour. 

Since  the  bones  of  the  fingers  are  large,  as  compared  with  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  an  ample  allowance  of  covering  should  be  made. 

In  the  interphalangeal  region  the  joints  are  concave  from  side  to  side, 
with  the  concavity  toward  the  finger-tips.  In  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
region  the  convexity  is  toward  the  tips 

Owing  to  the  function  of  the  fingers,  cicatrices  should  be  planned  to  fall 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure — should  not  be  terminal  or  palmar — and  are  best 
placed  on  the  dorsum. 

The  stump  of  a  phalanx  is  often  considerably  in  the  way  unless  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons  can  act  upon  it.  Formerly  all  of  a  finger  below  the 
center  of  the  middle  phalanx  (where  the  superficial  flexor  is  attached)  was 
sacrificed.  Now,  however,  the  flexor  tendon  is  sutured  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cut  theca  and  periosteum,  or  even  the  flap,  thereby  securing  control 
of  the  phalangeal  stump 

The  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  gape  open  when  cut  across 
and  their  channels  lead  directly  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  those  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  into  the  great  synovial  sac  beneath  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist,  furnishing  a  ready  avenue  for  possible  infection.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  closed  by  two  or  three  catgut  sutures,  passed  from  the  palmar 
to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  sheath  with  a  curved  needle,  whenever  cut  in  the 
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course  of  an  amputation  about  the  fingers.     But  when  cut,  especially  whc«v 
the  finger  is  extended,  the  flexor  tendons  draw  up  into  the  sheath  out  c^^ 
sight,  and  if  the  sheaths  were  then  sutured  the  action  of  the  flexor  tcndom^^ 
upon  the  phalangeal  stump  would  be  lost.     Therefore,  to  give  the  flexor 
tendons  a  firm  hold  upon  the  part,  the  sutures  should  include  flexor  tcndo*^' 
theca,  and  periosteum — passing,  in  order,  from  before  backward,  throuf^^ 
anterior  wall  of  theca,  flexor  tendon  (if  distal  to  center  of  middle  phalanx  )» 
or  tendons  (if  proximal  to  center  of  middle  phalanx),  and  posterior  wall    ^^ 
theca,  which  is  blended  with  the  periosteum.     Where  the  theca  is  imperfe^:^^* 
the  tendons  should  be  sutured  to  neighboring  periosteum,  glenoid  ligame 
adjacent  fibrous  tissue,  or  into  the  tissues  of  the  flap.    Thus  the  mouth 
the  sheath  is  closed  by  the  tendon  while  anchoring  the  latter  to  the  ]>a 
This  sheath  is  absent  over  the  terminal  phalanx  and  over  the  distal  int^ 
phalangeal  joint — and   is   indistinct   over  the   metacarpo-phalangeal   joi 
Where  absent,  the  flexor  tendons  should  be  sutured  into  the  neighbori 
structures,  as  just  described.     Where  the  periosteum  is  to  be  included  in  t 
suture,  it  should  be  stripped  back  before  dividing  the  bone. 

If  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  be  saved,  the  attachment  of  the  d 
flexor  is  preserved.     If  the  upper  third  of  the  second  phalanx  be  saved,  t 
attachment  of  the  superficial   flexor  is  preserved.     If  the  amputation 
through  the  first  inteq)halangeal  joint,  or  proximal  to  it,  both  flexor  tendo 
will  be  lost — unless  they  are  sutured  into  the  neighboring  structures  as  ju 
described  (into  theca,  periosteum,  or  flaps). 

The  best  form  of  amputation  for  all  parts  below  the  metacarpo-phalang^ 
joint  is  one  in  which  a  palmar  flap  predominates — furnishing  a  coveri 
of  thick,  sensitive  skin  accustomed  to  pressure — and  a  cicatrix  on  the  dorsu 

In  disarticulations  by  the  palmar  flap  method,  a  slight  downward  co 
vexity  given  to  the  transverse  dorsal  incision  gives  a  better  apposition  wi 
the  palmar  flap  than  would  a  straight  transverse  incision  over  the  dorsa 
of  the  joint. 

Disarticulation  is  best  accomplished  from  the  dorsum,  after  flexing  t 
joint — cutting,    in    order,    through    the    following    structures — skin;    fasci^^ 
extensor  tendons  (attached  to  the  bases  in  the  inter]:)halangeal  joints,  a 
formint^  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joints);  dorsal  portion  of  the  capsul 
the  knife  ])assing  thence  behind  the  l)a>e  of  the  distal  bone  and  cutting  itM 
lateral   ligaments  from   within  outward;  anterior  portion  of  capsule,    fro 
within;  and  anterior  ligament,  also  from  within. 

The  glenoid  ligament,  the  fibro  cartilaginous  plate  which  is  mainly  attach 
to  the  base  of  the  distal  bone,  should  be  left  in  the  stump. 

A  longitudinal  cut  made  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  finger  will  har 
the  digital  arteries  on  the  palmar  side. 

All  flaps  should  be  cut  from  without  inward — none  by  transfixion. 

The  heads  of  the  metacarpals  should  be  ])rcserved,  especially  in  thos^ 
who  recjuire  strength  in  their  hands.     Their  removal  weakens  the  hand.     If  left 
in,  they  and  their  soft  overlying  ])arts  eventually  atrophy  to  some  extent  and 
the  gaf>   is  not   so  apparent.     If  removed,   somewhat  greater  symmetr}'  i> 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  strength. 

Musculo  j)eriostcal  coverings  in  these  small  amputations  through  the 
phalanges  arc  often  diiricult  to  ])rovi(ie,  but  should  be  provided  where  possible 
— even  a  periosteo  capsular  covering  in  disarticulating. 

In  making  all  palmar  incisions,  the  part  should  be  extended — and  flexed 
while  making  dorsal  incisions.     The  fullest  coverings  will  be  thus  secured. 

(iuard  against  making  naj>s  too  narnnv  and  pointed — the  heads  of  the 
bones  to  be  covered  are  all  large,  following  clisarliculation. 
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incisions  outlining  the  dJtlerent  amputations  pass  through  only  skin 

da  at  first. 

igatures  should  be  catgut — and  the  skin  sutures  either  silk  or  silkwonn- 

II  amputations  about  the  fingers  the  stump  should  be  snugly  dressed 
idaged,  and  an  anterior  splint  should  be  included  in  the  dressing. 


ATICKI  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS,  IN  GENERAL. 
I  Form. — Palmar  Flap. 

iment.— -The  palmar  flap  method  furnishes  the  l)ept  form  of  co^'cring 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  nail,  is  about  the  onlj'  available  form 
utation   in  this  localitv. 


AHPUTATION  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS 

BY    PALMAR    K1.A1'. 

cription. — Single  palmar  flap  of  all.  tissues  down  to  bone. 


ition  (for  all  Amputations  about  the  Fingers).— Patient  on  back; 
xtremily  held  out  from  IknIv,  or.  bftter,  supported  on  a  small  table; 
■onated  an<l  fingers  flexed  while  dorsal  indsions  arc  maile,  and  hand 
sd  and  fingers  e.Mended  during  jialmar  indsions.     Assistant  stands 

of  surgeon,  between  him  and  shoulder  of  pal  lent  ^steadying  the  hand 
th  of  his  own  and  holding  the  adjacent  fingers  out  of  ihc  way.  Surgeon 
igit  lo  be  removed  with  thumb  and  forefinger  of  left  hand^with 

thumb  downward  and  his  hand  pronnled  during  piilmar  incisions — 
h  his  thumb  u|iward  and  his  hand  supinated  during  dorsal  incisions, 
dmarks.— The  space  is  so  limited  thai  ihc  saw-liiic  can  only  lie 
:jetween  the  matrix  of  nail  and  proximal  end  of  si-cond  [ihahnix. 
Sion.— (I)  Palmar  indsion— from  saw-line  downward  along  lateral 
)f  phalanx,  midway  between  dorsal  and  |ialmar  surfaces,  around  the 
if  the  pulp,  and  back  lo  the  sawdinc  on  ihe  ci])|)i)Mie  side.  (2}  Dorsal 
— connects  upper  ends  of  palmar  incisiun,  passing  transversely  over 
:um  with  slight  downward  convexity.  (For  princi|)le.  sec  Kig,  258,  C, 
lisarticulation  at  ihe  last  inter|)haiangeal  joint  is  shown.) 
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course  of  an  amputation  about  the  fingers.  But  when  cut,  especially  when 
the  finger  is  extended,  the  flexor  tendons  draw  up  into  the  sheath  out  of 
sight,  and  if  the  sheaths  were  then  sutured  the  action  of  the  flexor  tendons 
upon  the  phalangeal  stump  would  be  lost.  Therefore,  to  give  the  flexor 
tendons  a  firm  hold  upon  the  part,  the  sutures  should  include  flexor  tendon, 
theca,  and  periosteum — passing,  in  order,  from  before  backward,  through 
anterior  wall  of  theca,  flexor  tendon  (if  distal  to  center  of  middle  phalanx), 
or  tendons  (if  proximal  to  center  of  middle  phalanx),  and  posterior  wall  of 
theca,  which  is  blended  with  the  periosteum.  Where  the  theca  is  imperfect, 
the  tendons  should  be  sutured  to  neighboring  periosteum,  glenoid  ligament, 
adjacent  fibrous  tissue,  or  into  the  tissues  of  the  flap.  Thus  the  mouth  of 
the  sheath  is  closed  by  the  tendon  while  anchoring  the  latter  to  the  part. 
This  sheath  is  absent  over  the  terminal  phalanx  and  over  the  distal  inter- 
phalangeal  joint — and  is  indistinct  over  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint. 
Where  absent,  the  flexor  tendons  should  be  sutured  into  the  neighboring 
structures,  as  just  described.  Where  the  periosteum  is  to  be  included  in  the 
suture,  it  should  be  stripped  back  before  dividing  the  bone. 

If  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  be  saved,  the  attachment  of  the  deep 
flexor  is  preserved.  If  the  upper  third  of  the  second  phalanx  be  saved,  the 
attachment  of  the  superficial  flexor  is  preserved.  If  the  amputation  be 
through  the  first  interphalangeal  joint,  or  proximal  to  it,  both  flexor  tendons 
will  be  lost — unless  they  are  sutured  into  the  neighboring  structures  as  just 
described  (into  theca,  periosteum,  or  flaps). 

The  best  form  of  amputation  for  all  parts  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  is  one  in  which  a  palmar  flap  predominates — furnishing  a  covering 
of  thick,  sensitive  skin  accustomed  to  pressure — and  a  cicatrix  on  the  dorsum. 

In  disarticulations  by  the  palmar  flap  method,  a  slight  downward  con- 
vexity given  to  the  transverse  dorsal  incision  gives  a  better  apposition  with 
the  palmar  flap  than  would  a  straight  transverse  incision  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  joint. 

Disarticulation  is  best  accomplished  from  the  dorsum,  after  flexing  the 
joint — cutting,  in  order,  through  the  following  structures — skin;  fascia; 
extensor  tendons  (attached  to  the  bases  in  the  interphalangeal  joints,  and 
forming  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joints);  dorsal  portion  of  the  capsule; 
the  knife  passing  thence  behind  the  base  of  the  distal  bone  and  cutting  the 
lateral  ligaments  from  within  outward;  anterior  portion  of  capsule,  from 
within;  and  anterior  ligament,  also  from  within. 

The  glenoid  ligament,  the  fibrocartilaginous  plate  which  is  mainly  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  distal  bone,  should  be  left  in  the  stumj). 

A  longitudinal  cut  made  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  finger  will  have 
the  digital  arteries  on  the  palmar  side. 

All  flaps  should  be  cut  from  without  inward — none  by  transfixion. 

The  heads  of  the  metacarpals  should  be  i)rcserve(l,  especially  in  those 
who  require  strength  in  their  hands.  Their  removal  weakens  the  hand.  If  left 
in,  they  and  their  soft  overlying  parts  eventually  atrophy  to  some  extent  and 
the  gap  is  not  so  apparent.  If  removed,  somewhat  greater  symmetry  is 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  strength. 

Musculo-periosteal  coverings  in  these  small  amputations  through  the 
phalanges  are  often  difficult  to  provide,  but  should  be  provided  where  possible 
— even  a  periosteo-capsular  covering  in  disarticulating. 

In  making  all  y)almar  incisions,  the  part  should  be  extended — and  flexed 
while  making  dorsal  incisions.     The  fullest  coverings  will  be  thus  secured. 

Guard  against  making  flaps  too  narrow  and  pointed — the  heads  of  the 
bones  to  be  covered  are  all  large,  following  disarticulation. 
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All  incisions  outlining  the  different  amputations  pass  through  only  skin 
and  fascia  at  first. 

Ail  ligatures  should  be  catgut — and  the  skin  sutures  either  silk  or  silkwonn- 
gut. 

In  all  amputations  about  the  finfiers  the  stump  should  be  snugly  dressed 
and  bandaged,  and  an  anterior  splint  should  be  included  in  the  dressing. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS.  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Form.— Palmar  Flap. 

Comment. — The  palmar  flap  method  furnishes  the  best  form  of  covering 
— and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  nail,  is  about  the  only  available  form 
of  amputation   in   this  locality. 


AHPUTATION  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS 

BV   PAl.MAk   KI.Al", 

Descriptioa. — Single  palmar  flap  of  all-tissues  down  to  bone. 


Position  (for  all  Amputations  about  the  Fingers}.— Patient  on  back; 
upjier  extremity  held  out  from  Ixidy,  or,  better,  supjwrtcd  on  a  small  table; 
hand  pronated  and  lingers  flexed  while  dorsal  incisions  are  made,  and  hand 
sujiinatcd  and  Unijcrs  cMcndcd  durinj;  jialmar  incisions,  .\ssistanl  stands 
in  fnmt  ni  suriteun,  bciween  him  and  shoulder  of  patient— steadying  the  hand 
with  both  of  hi>  own  and  holdins  the  adjacent  lingers  out  of  the  way.  Surgeon 
hi>lds  digit  to  he  removed  with  thumb  and  forefinger  of  left  hand — with 
back  of  ihumi)  downward  and  his  hand  pronated  during  palmar  incisions — 
and  with  his  thumb  u]iwaril  and  his  hand  supinated  during  dorsal  incisions. 

Landmarks. — The  space  is  so  limited  that  the  saw-line  can  only  be 
placed  belwecn  the  mairix  of  nail  and  pniximal  end  of  second  phalanx. 

Incision.— (I)  Palmar  incision- -from  saw-line  downward  along  lateral 
asjied  of  phalanx,  midwav  between  ilorsal  and  ]ia!mar  surfaces,  around  the 
center  of  the  pulp,  and  back  lo  the  saw-line  on  the  opposite  side,  (a)  Dorsal 
incision — connects  uijper  ends  of  jialmar  incision,  pa.ssing  transversely  over 
the  dorsum  with  slight  downward  convexity.  (For  princijile,  see  Fig.  258,  C, 
where  disarticulation  at  ihe  last  interphalungeal  joint  is  shown.) 
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Operation. — Having  outlined  these  incisions,  carry  the  palmar  incision 
to  the  bone — dissect  up  all  palmar  tissues  down  to  the  bone — deepen  the 
dorsal  incision  to  the  bone — retract  the  soft  parts,  in  the  entire  circumference 
— and  saw  the  phalanx  with  a  light  saw,  while  holding  the  tip  of  the  phalanx 
with  bone-holding  forceps  (as  there  is  generally  too  little  room  for  the  fingers 
of  the  operator  to  grasp).  Ligate  the  palmar  digital  artery  on  each  side. 
Suture  the  deep  flexor  tendon  to  the  periosteum  or  flap.  Suture  the  palmar 
flap  to  the  transverse  dorsal  line. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  SECOND  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF 

FINGERS,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Method. — Palmar  Flap. 

Other  Methods. — Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Palmar  Flaps. 
Comment. — Even  where  the  double  flap  method  is  adopted,  the  covering 
must  be  almost  entirely  palmar,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  nail. 


DISARTICULATION    THROUGH    SECOND    INTERPHALANGEAL    JOINT 

OF  FINGERS 

BY  PALMAR  FLAP 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Second  interphalangeal  joint-line. 

Incisions. — (i)  Palmar  incision — begins  opposite  the  joint-line,  midway 
between  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces — passes  down  lateral  aspect  for  a  distance 
equal  to  ij  diameters  of  the  finger  at  the  disarticulation -line — crosses  palmar 
aspect  with  bluntly  rounded  corners — and  passes  upward  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  finger.  (2)  Dorsal  incision — connects  upper 
end  of  palmar  incision  by  a  transverse  incision  made  over  dorsum  of  joint, 
with  slight  downward  convexity  (Fig.  258,  C)r 

Operation. — Having  outlined  these  incisions  through  skin  and  fascia, 
carry  the  palmar  incision  to  the  bone  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin — and 
dissect  the  soft  parts  up  from  the  bone.  Deepen  the  dorsal  incision  to 
the  bone,  along  the  line  of  retracted  skin — open  the  joint  from  the  dorsum 
and  disarticulate  from  within  outward.  There  is  no  theca  here  to  close. 
Suture  the  deep  flexor  tendons  into  the  neighboring  tissues.  Ligate  the  two 
digital  arteries.     Suture  the  palmar  flap  to  the  dorsal  line. 

Comment. — The  joint  is  sometimes  first  disarticulated  by  a  transverse 
dorsal  incision — and  the  palmar  flap  then  cut  from  within  outward — but 
with  less  satisfactorv  result. 


DISARTICULATION    THROUGH    SECOND    INTERPHALANGEAL    JOINT 

OF  FINGERS 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PALMAR  FLAPS. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incisions. — (i)  Palmar  flap — little  more  than  length  of  diameter  of 
finger  at  disarticulalion-Iine — begins  at  disarticulation-line,  in  mid-lateral 
aspect  of  finger — passes  directly  down  the  finger  for  the  above  distance — 
crosses  the  palm  with  bluntly  rounded  corners — and  passes  up  the  finger  to 
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the  corresponding  site  upon  the  opposite  side.  (2)  Dorsal  flap — one-third 
the  length  of  the  palmar — beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  points  as  the 
palmar — and  crossing  the  dorsum  with  bluntly  rounded  corners  at  the  above 
distance  below  the  upper  limit.     (For  principle,  see  Fig.  258,  B.) 

Operation. — Carry  these  incisions  to  the  bone  on  the  lines  of  retracted 
skin,  completing  the  palmar  incision  first — dissect  the  soft  parts  from  the 
bone  up  to  the  joint-Une — open  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  joint  and  disarticulate 
— completing  the  operation  as  in  the  above  method. 


AMPUTATION    THROUGH    SECOND    PHALANX    OF    FINGERS,    IN 

GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Palmar  Flap;  Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Palmar  Flaps. 

Other  Methods. — Equal  Dorsal  and  Palmar  Flaps;  Equal  Lateral 
Flaps;  Single  External  Flap  (for  index) ;  Single  Internal  Flap  (for  little  finger) ; 
Circular;  Oblique  Circular;  Dorsal  Flap. 

Comment. — Any  single  flap,  unless  taken  from  the  palm,  brings  part  of 
the  scar  into  the  palm.  A  dorsal  flap  gives  a  palmar  scar.  All  equal  flap 
methods  and  circular  methods  give  terminal  scars. 


AMPUTATION   THROUGH   SECOND  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS 

BV  PALMAR  FLAP. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Lines  of  proximal  and  distal  joints. 

Incisions. — (1)  Palmar  incision — begins  opposite  saw-line  in  mid-lateral 
aspect  of  finger — passes  vertically  downward  a  distance  equivalent  to  ij 
diameters  of  the  finger  at  the  saw-line — crosses  the  palmar  aspect  with  bluntly 
rounded  corners — passes  vertically  upward  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the 
opposite  side  to  a  point  corresponding  with  the  one  of  beginning.  (2)  Dorsal 
incision — connects  the  upper  limits  of  the  limbs  of  the  palmar  incision, 
passing  transversely  across  the  dorsum  with  slight  downward  convexity. 
(For  principle,  see  Fig.  258,  C.) 

Operation. — The  above  incisions  are  now  deepened  to  the  bone,  the 
palmar  first  and  then  the  dorsal,  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin.  The 
soft  parts  are  dissected  off  the  bone  back  to  the  saw-line  and  are  retracted 
while  the  bone  is  being  sawed.  Ligate  the  digital  arteries.  In  amputating 
distally  to  the  upper  third  of  the  second  phalanx,  the  superficial  flexor  tendon 
will  retain  its  attachment.  The  deep  flexor  tendon  will,  however,  be 
severed  and  should  be  sutured  into  the  mouth  of  the  fibrous  sheath  (which 
ends  at  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx)  and  into  neighboring  periosteum 
and  soft  parts,  if  necessary — the  closure  of  the  sheath  being  accomplished 
in  the  process  of  anchoring  the  deep  flexor  tendon.  The  flap  is  then 
sutured  in  the  usual  wav. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  SECOND  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PALMAR    FLAPS. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incisions. — (1)   Palmar  Flap — (2)   Dorsal  Flap — both  outlined  exactly 
as  in  the  disarticulation  through  the  second  interphalangeal  joint  by  short 
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dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps — with  the  necessary  calculations  for  the  change 
in  position  (page  284).     (For  principle,  see  Fig.  258,  B.) 

Operation. — For  the  technic  of  the  operation,  see  the  disarticulation 
just  mentioned.  For  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  structures  encountered^ 
see  the  operation  last  described. 


DISARTICULATION    AT    FIRST    INTERPHALANGEAL    JOINT   OF 

FINGERS,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Same  as  mentioned  under  amputation  through  second 
phalanx  (page  285). 

Other  Methods. — Same  (page  285). 
Comment. — Same  (page  285). 

DISARTICULATION  AT  FIRST  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF  FINGERS 

BY  PALMAR  FLAPS. 

Position. — As  in  amputation  through  last  phalan.x  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — First  interphalangeal  joint-line. 

Incisions. — As  for  disarticulation  at  second  interphalangeal  joint  by 
palmar  flap  (page  284).     (For  principle,  see  Fig.  258,  C.) 

Operation. — Same,  in  principle,  as  the  disarticulation  at  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers.  Both  fle.xor  tendons  are  here  severed  below  their  inser- 
tions, and  the  use  of  the  proximal  phalanx  would  be  much  interfered 
with  unless  these  tendons  were  securely  attached  to  the  sheath,  periosteum, 
or  glenoid  ligament  of  the  slump. 


DISARTICULATION    AT    FIRST    INTERPHALANGEAL    JOINT   OF 

FINGERS 

BV  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PALMAR    FLAPS. 

Position — Landmarks. — .As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Same  as  in  disarticulation  at  the  second  interphalangeal  joint 
(page  285).     (For  principle,  see  Fig.  258,  B.) 

Operation. — Same  as  in  the  operation  just  referred  to  (page  285).  For 
treatment  of  the  flexor  tendons,  see  disarticulation  at  first  interphalangeal 
joint  by  a  palmar  flap  (page  286). 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS .  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods.— Palmar  Flap;  Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Palmar  Flaps. 
Other  Methods. — Same  as  mentioned  under  am[)utation  through  second 
phalan.x  (page  285).     To  which  list  may  be  added  the  oval  method. 

Comment. — Same  as  made  under  the  operation  just  referred  to  (page 

285). 

AMPUTATION    THROUGH    FIRST    PHALANX    OF    FINGERS 

BV  PALMAR  FLAP. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  last  phalanx  (page  283). 
Landmarks. — Lines  of  metacarpophalangeal  and  first  interphalangeal 
joints. 
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Incisions — Operation. — Same  as  for  amputation  through  second  phalanx 
(page  285).  For  reference  to  flexor  tendons,  see  under  disarticulation  at 
first  interphalangeal  joint  by  palmar  flap  (page  286). 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST  PHALANX  OF  FINGERS 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  PALMAR    FLAPS. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  above  operation. 

Incision — Operation. — As  for  amputation  through  the  second  phalanx 
by  the  same  method  (page  285).  For  reference  to  treatment  of  the  flexor 
tendons  and  sheaths,  see  under  disarticulation  at  first  interphalangeal  joint 
by  palmar  flap  (page  286). 


DISARTICULATION    OF    FINGERS  AT    METACARPO-PHALANGEAL 

JOINTS,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Oval  Method  (for  fingers  in  general  and  for  thumb); 
Externo-palmar  Flap  of  Farabeuf  (for  index);  Interno-palmar  Flap  of  Fara- 
beuf  (for  little  finger);  Oblique  Palmar  Flap  (for  thumb). 

Other  Methods. — Equal  Lateral  Flaps;  Circular  Incision,  joined  by 
vertical  dorsal  queue;  Palmar  Flap;  Large  External  and  Small  Internal 
Flaps  (for  index);  Large  Internal  and  Small  External  Flaps  (for  little  finger). 

Comment. — The  first  four  are  the  best  in  the  sites  indicated  and  are 
superior  to  the  others  mentioned.  The  oblique  palmar  flap  for  the  thumb 
gives  the  best  covering  where  sufficient  tissue  exists. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  FINGERS,  IN  GENERAL,  AT  METACARPO- 
PHALANGEAL JOINT. 

BY  OVAL  METHOD. 

Description. — The  queue  is  placed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  joint  and 
the  center  of  the  oval  passes  across  the  palmar  aspect  at  the  web-line. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Head  of  metacarpal;  metacarpophalangeal  joint-line; 
web  of  finger. 

Incision. — Begins  just  above  head  of  metacarpal,  on  its  dorsal  aspect 
(in  the  position  corresponding  with  its  neck) — passes  down  the  median  dorsal 
aspect  over  the  prominence  of  the  knuckle,  to  just  beyond  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  (which  is  about  midway  between  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint-line  and  the  free  edge  of  the  web) — at  this  point  the  hitherto 
median  incision  diverges  into  two  symmetrical  limbs — each  sweeping  across 
the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the  finger  to  just  below  the  junction  of  the  finger 
with  the  web — and  thence  transversely  across  the  palmar  surface  in  the 
line  of  the  crease,  on  a  h^vcl  with  the  free  border  of  the  web,  coming  to  the 
opposite  side  just  below  the  junction  of  the  web  with  the  finger.  This  rather 
extensive  incision  is  best  made  with  three  strokes — from  commencement  to 
web  of  one  side — from  point  of  divergence  of  median  line  to  web  of  opposite 
side — and  across  palmar  surface  connecting  the  two  limbs  (Fig.  259,  H). 

Operation. — The  above  incision  through  skin  and  fascia  is  now  deepened. 
The  palmar  portion  is  cut  to  the  bone  while  the  finger  is  forcibly  extended. 
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The  lateral  portions  are  uurted  to  the  bone,  cutting  the  lumbricales  and 


Fig.  Ijq.— ASIPl'TATIOKS  AKM-T  THB  FlNCKRS,  HAND.  AND  WHlST  :— A.  ThniUKh  KCDIllI  phalanx 

vi  littk  finfcer,  b>'  sitij^lp  inlemal  Hap ;  B,  At  fintt  inttfrphnlaiiRcal  joinl.  by  ova]  mvlhtK] ;  C^  Thruvgh 
wcond  phalanx,  by  equal  laieml  Hapii;  l>.  ThmuKh  seconil  phalanx nf  Inili-x,  b>'siiiRleviici'iial  flap; 
E,  TfaRiUK<i  first  iihalani.hv  ubllqiu  circular:  K.  Thntiijth  Tint  phalanx.  h>  onliiiar>' circular;  G, 
At  mcta^'arpo-phalaiiKcal  joint  of  little  finder,  hy  imemo^Kilmnr  flap;  It.  At  mvtacaipci-phalarif^cal 
joint. by  u\-al  mdlKH] ;  I.  At  m^iacarpu-phaiar^tuil  |uint  »f  indux.  by  extrriht-palmar  flap; J,  Of  little 

pan  ol  metacarpal,  by  lackel  inelhod ;  M,  (H  Iwii  inner  fltiRCn  al  carpo-mclararpal  )iiini«.  by  rsckrt 
method;  N.  Ol  thumb  nl  carpo-mdacarpal  joint.  I>>'  racket  method;  O.  Thrnueh  metacarp<i-phalaii. 
Kcal  Mm  ol  thumb,  by  oblique  palmar  (tap;  P.  P.  At  wrist -Inlut.  by  exlenuil  Hap. 


intcrossei.    The  soft  parts  are  retracted  to  the  joint-line.    The  extensor 
tendons  are  then  cut  and  the  joint  thus  entered  from  the  dor:  urn — the  lateral 
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ligaments  and  glenoid  ligament  being  cut  from  within  and  the  disarticulation 
completed.  The  two  digital  arteries  are  tied  and  the  synovial  sheath  closed. 
The  edges  of  the  sides  of  the  oval  are  sutured  in  one  vertical,  antero-posterior 
line,  in  continuation  with  the  queue  of  the  incision.  The  splint  applied 
should  include  the  wrist -joint. 

Comment. — (i)  The  joint  may  be  opened  from  the  palmar  surface,  by 
cutting  the  glenoid  ligament  transversely  against  the  base  of  the  metacarpal. 
In  either  case,  the  glenoid  ligament  is  retained,  (a)  No  attempt  is  made  to 
attach  the  fle.xor  tendons,  as  the  entire  finger  is  removed  and  there  would 
be  nothing  for  them  to  flex.  (3)  The  lower  end  of  the  vertical  cicatrix  is 
eventually  drawn  up  out  of  the  way  of  palmar  pressure.  (4)  If  it  be  desired 
to  remove  the  head  of  the  metacarpal,  prolong  the  queue  of  the  incision 
upward — free  the  neck  of  the  bone  of  soft  parts,  hugging  the  bone  in  the 
process — retract  the  soft  parts — and,  while  partly  lifting  the  metacarpal 
from  its  bed  by  traction  upon  the  finger,  if  still  attached,  or  by  grasping  the 
head  of  the  bone  with  bone-forceps,  if  disarticulation  have  occurred,  pass 
a  chain  or  Gigli  saw  beneath  the  bone  and  make  a  section,  so  as  to  bevel  the 
bone  obliquely  from  behind  downward  and  for%vard,  and  from  the  inner- 
or  outer  aspect  toward  the  median  aspect.  (5)  Where  the  skin  of  the  palm 
is  very  dense  and  hard,  as  in  laborers,  an  awkward  projection  of  skin  may 
be  left  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  convexity  of  the  oval,  which  can  be  removed 
and  make  the  suturing  more  satisfactory  by  cutting  out  a  V-shaped  portion 
from  the  palmar  aspect.  This,  however,  amounts,  practically,  to  lateral 
flaps,  and  brings  part  of  the  scar  into  the  palm.  (6)  Avoid  cutting  into 
the  web. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  THUMB  AT  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL  JOINT 

BY  OVAL  METHOD. 

Position. — .As  in  amputation  through  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Neck  of  first  metacarpal;  metacarpophalangeal  joint. 

Incision. — Begins  on  dorsal  asy^ect  of  neck  of  metacary)al,  to  ulnar  side 
of  median  line — passes  directly  down  over  head  of  hone  and  along  median 
aspect  of  extensor  tendons,  or  slightly  to  ulnar  side,  to  just  beyond  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal — thence  the  median  incision  diverges — each  limb  passing 
obliquely  across  the  dorsolateral  borders  of  the  thumb,  so  as  to  cross  and 
meet  upon  the  palmar  aspect  opposite  the  center  of  the  first  phalanx.  (Similar 
to  H,  Fig.  259.) 

Operation. — Deepen  this  incision  to  the  bone  along  the  line  of  the  re- 
tracted skin — dividing  the  extensor  brevis  pollicis  and  extensor  longus  pollicis 
opposite  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint,  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  sesamoid  bones  are  to  be 
detached  from  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and  left  in  the  stump.  As  far 
as  possible  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
(extensor  brevis  pollicis,  adductor  obliquus  y)()llicis.  adductor  transversus 
pollicis,  abductor  pollicis,  flexor  brevis  y)olIicis),  as  well  as  the  long  flexors 
and  extensors,  should  be  sutured  into  the  tissues  of  the  stump — as  considerable 
range  of  movement  is  thereby  secured  for  the  metacar[)al  bone,  whereby 
it  may  offer  counterpressure  to  the  fingers.  Close  the  synovial  sheath.  Tie 
the  dorsalis  pollicis  and  two  branches  of  the  princeps  pollicis.  Suture  the 
oval  in  a  single  straight  line  in  continuation  of  the  queue. 

Comment. — The  head  of  the  iTietacary)al  is  large  and  requires  ample 
covering. 

19 
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DISARTICULATION  OF  THUMB  AT  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL  JOINT 

BY  OBLIQUE  PALMAR  FLAP  — (FARABEUF). 

Description. — This  method  consists  of  two  U-shaped  incisions,  the 
dorsal  having  its  convexity  upward,  the  palmar  having  its  convexity  down- 
ward— the  limbs  of  each  U  passing,  and  obliquely  meeting,  on  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  thumb. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Lines  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  interphalangeal 
joints. 

Incision. — The  convexity  of  the  dorsal  U  is  upward  and  corresponds 
with  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.  The  convexity 
of  the  palmar  U  is  downward  and  is  placed  just  above  the  interphalangeal 
joint-line.  Between  these  two  rounded  extremities  the  lateral  limbs  pass 
in  an  oblique  direction  along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  thumb,  becoming 
continuous  with  each  other  (Fig.  259,  O). 

Operation. — This  incision  is  deepened  throughout  to  the  bone,  along 
the  line  of  the  retracted  skin — the  extensor  brevis  pollicis  and  extensor  longus 
poUicis  are  divided  over  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  and  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  about  the  center  of  the  first  phalanx — the  soft  parts  are  freed 
back  to  the  joint-line — the  sesamoid  bones  are  detached  from  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  and  left  in  the  flap — the  joint  is  entered  from  above  and 
disarticulation  completed.  The  dorsalis  pollicis  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  princeps  pollicis  are  to  be  tied.  The  s\Tiovial  sheath  is  closed.  The 
convexity  of  the  palmar  flap  is  sutured  into  the  concavity  of  the  dorsal  wound 
— bringing  the  cicatrix  well  on  to  the  dorsum  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure 

Comment. — As  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  is  disproportionately  large^ 
an  additional  allowance  of  covering  must  be  made. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  INDEX-FINGER  AT  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL 

JOINT 

BY  EXTERXO-PALMAR   FLAP— (FARABEIF). 

Description. — This  is  really  an  oval  method,  so  modified  as  to  bring 
the  cicatrix  upon  the  intemo-dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
region — so  that  fingers  and  objects  opposed  to  that  aspect  may  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  scar. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  last  phalanx  of  finger  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Metacarpo-phalangeal  joint-line;  middle  of  first  phalanx; 
web. 

Incision. — Begins  at  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint-line,  immediately  over 
the  median  aspect  of  the  extensor  tendon — passes  vertically  down  the  median 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  finger,  in  the  above  relation  to  the  extensor  tendon,  to 
the  center  of  the  first  phalanx — thence  sweeps  across  the  lateral  and  palmar 
aspects  to  the  web — and  thence  passes  in  a  straight  line,  by  the  shortest 
route,  up  the  inner  side  of  the  finger  to  the  place  of  beginning  (Fig.  259,  I). 

Operation. — This  superficial  incision  is  deepened  to  the  bone — the  soft 
parts  retracted  to  the  joint-line — disarticulation  efTected — and  the  operation 
completed  as  in  the  simple  oval  method.  The  digital,  dorsalis  indicis,  and 
radialis  indicis  arteries  are  to  be  tied.  The  flexor  sheath  is  to  be  closed — 
and  the  parts  so  sutured  as  to  cause  the  cicatrix  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
straight  portion  of  the  incision,  upon  the  interno-dorsal  aspect. 
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Comment. — (i)  The  placing  of  the  incision  over  the  median,  or  even 
slightly  to  the  ulnar,  rather  than  the  radial  aspect  of  the  extensor  tendon 
(as  recommended  by  Farabeuf),  gives  ampler  covering,  and  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  the  scar  falling  well  to  the  ulnar  side,  (a)  If  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal be  removed,  it  is  exposed  as  mentioned  under  the  oval  method  (page 
289,  Comment). 

DISARTICULATION  OF  LITTLE  FINGER  AT  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL 

JOINT 

BY  INTERNO-PALMAR  FLAP— (FARABEUF). 

Description. — This,  also,  is  a  modification  of  the  oval  method,  so  cal- 
culated as  to  bring  the  cicatrix  upon  the  externo-dorsal  aspect  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  region — that  non-scar  tissue  may  come  into  contact  with 
objects  which  press  the  stump. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint-line,  immediately 
over  the  median  aspect  of  the  extensor  tendon — passes  vertically  down  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  finger,  in  the  above  relation  to  the  extensor  tendon,  to 
the  center  of  the  first  phalanx — thence  sweeps  across  the  lateral  and  palmar 
aspects  of  the  finger  to  the  web — and  thence  passes  in  a  straight  line,  by  the 
shortest  route,  up  the  radial  side  of  the  finger  to  place  of  beginning  (Fig. 

259»  G). 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  disarticulation  are  completed  as  in  the 
corresponding  operation  just  described  upon  the  thumb,  the  reverse  of  which 
this  is,  in  every  respect.  Two  digital  arteries  are  to  be  tied.  The  parts 
are  to  be  so  sutured  as  to  cause  the  cicatrix  to  occupy  the  p>osition  of  the 
straight  portion  of  the  incision,  upon  the  externo-dorsal  aspect  of  the  region, 
buried  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  adjacent  finger. 

Comment. — (1)  Carrying  the  incision  over  the  median  aspect  of  the 
extensor  tendon  insures  more  covering  than  if  the  incision  passed  down  the 
ulnar  aspect,  as  recommended  by  Farabeuf — and  also  makes  it  more  certain 
that  the  scar  will  fall  well  to  the  radial  side  of  the  stump,  out  of  the  way  of 
pressure.  (2)  If  it  be  desired  to  remove  the  head  of  the  metacarpal,  it  is 
exposed  as  described  under  the  oval  method  of  disarticulating  the  fingers  in 
general — the  bone  being  here  beveled  from  ulnar  to  radial  aspect,  and  from 
dorsum  to  palm. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HAND. 

Bones. — (a)  Metacarpals,  of  thumb  and  fingers; — (b)  Carpals; — First 
Row;  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuneiform,  pisiform; — Second  Row;  trapezium, 
trapezoid,  os  magnum,  cuneiform. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments.— (A)  Metacarpophalangeal  Articula- 
tions;— See  description  under  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Fingers.  (B)  Meta- 
carpals with  each  other  (Intermetacarpal); — (a)  Carpal  ends  of  four  inner 
metacarpals; — dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membrane; — (b)  Digital  ends  of  four  inner  metacarpals; — transverse  meta- 
carpal ligaments  (on  palmar  aspect).  (C)  Inner  Metacarpals  with  the 
carpus; — dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane. 
(D)  Metacarpal  of  thumb  with  trapezium; — capsular  ligament.  (E)  Articu- 
lations of  second  row  of  carpals  with  each  other; — three  dorsal,  three  palmar, 
and  three  interosseous  ligaments,  between  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  between 
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trapezoid  and  os  magnum,  and  between  os  magnum  and  unciform;  and 
synovial  membrane  between  each.  (F)  Articulations  of  carpals  of  first  row 
with  each  other; — two  dorsal  ligaments  between  scaphoid  and  semilunar, 
and  between  semilunar  and  cuneiform;  two  palmar  ligaments  between  scaphoid 
and  semilunar,  and  between  semilunar  and  cuneiform;  two  interosseous 
ligaments  between  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  between  semilunar  and 
cuneiform;  capsular  ligament  between  cuneiform  and  pisiform;  two  palmar 
ligaments  between  pisiform  and  unciform  process  of  unciform,  and  between 
pisiform  and  fifth  metacarpal;  and  synovial  membrane  between  each  bone. 
(G)  Articulations  of  two  rows  of  carpals  with  each  other  (medio-carpal) ; — 
palmar,  dorsal,  external  lateral  and  internal  lateral  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membrane  (between  each  row). 

Anterior  Annular  Ligament. — (a)  Attachments; — Internally;  pisiform 
and  unciform  process  of  unciform  bone.  Externally;  tuberosity  of  scaphoid, 
inner  part  of  anterior  surface,  and  ridge  on  trapezium.  Superiorly;  con- 
tinuous with  deep  fascia  of  forearm.  Inferiorly;  continuous  with  palmar 
fascia,  and  furnishing  attachment  to  some  of  muscles  of  thumb  and  little 
finger,  (b)  Structures  passing  superficial  to  anterior  annular  ligament  (from 
without  inward);  radial  vessels  and  nerve,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris 
longus,  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  (c)  Structures  passing 
beneath  anterior  annular  ligament  (from  above  downward);  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  median  ner\'e,  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Posterior  Annular  Ligament. — (a)  Attachments; — Internally;  styloid 
process  of  ulna,  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones.  Externally;  outer  margin 
of  radius  and  elevated  ridge  on  its  posterior  surface.  Superiorly;  continuous 
with  deep  fascia  of  forearm,  (b)  Tendons  passing  beneath  posterior  annular 
ligament  (in  six  compartments,  from  without  inward) ; — (i)  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis  and  extensor  brevis  pollicis;  (2)  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brevior;  (3)  extensor  longus  pollicis;  (4)  extensor  communis 
digitorum  and  extensor  indicis;  (5)  extensor  minimi  digiti;  (6)  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris. 

Synovial  Sacs. — Two  synovial  sacs  lie  beneath  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  one  for  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  flexor  profundus  digitorum, 
and  one  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Both  extend  upward  for  3  to  4  cm. 
(ij  to  li  inches)  above  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  That  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  extends  downward  to  last  phalanx  of  thumb.  That  for  the 
flexor  tendons  of  fingers  divides  into  four  y)r()cesses;  the  one  for  the  little 
finger  generally  extending  to  base  of  last  phalanx; — those  for  index,  middle, 
and  ring  fingers  ending  about  middle  of  the  metacarpals — and  are  thus 
separated  by  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  from  the  great  synovial  sac.  Thus  there 
is  an  open  channel  from  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  little  fingers  to  a  point 
3  or  4  cm.  (ij  to  i^  inches)  above  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Muscles  and  Tendons. — (i)  Of  palmar  aspect: — (a)  Superficial 
Muscles  from  Forearm; — Flexor  carpi  radialis;  palmaris  longus;  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris;  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  (b)  Deep  Muscles  from  Forearm; — 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum;  fle.xor  longus  pollicis.  (c)  Short,  small  Muscles 
of  Thumb; — Abductor  pollicis;  opponens  pollicis  (flexor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis);  flexor  brevis  pollicis;  adductor  obliquus  pollicis;  adductor  trans- 
versus  pollicis.  (d)  Short,  small  Muscles  of  Little  Finger; — palmar  brevis; 
abductor  minimi  digiti;  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti;  opy)onens  minimi  digiti 
(flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti).  (e)  Short  Central  Muscles  of  Hand; 
— four  lumbricals;  three  palmar  interossei.  (2)  Of  dorsal  aspect: — (a) 
Superficial  Muscles  from  Forearm; — Extensor  communis  digitorum;  extensor 
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minimi  digiti;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  (b)  Deep  Muscles  from  Forearm; — 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis;  extensor  brevis  pollicis  (extensor  primi 
interncdii  pollicis);  extensor  longus  pollicis  (extensor  secundi  intemodii 
pollicis);  extensor  indicis;  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior;  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior.  (c)  Small  Muscles  of  Dorsal  Aspect  of  Hand; — four  dorsal 
interossei. 

Attachment  of  Muscles  to  Bases  of  Metacarpals. — To  first;  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  To  second;  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior;  flexor 
carpi  radialis.  To  third;  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  To  fifth;  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris;  some  fibers  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Arteries. — (a)  Palmar  supply: — (t)  From  Radial; — anterior  radial 
carpal;  superficialis  volai;  deep  arch;  princeps  pcUicis;  radialis  indicis;  three 
palmar  interossei;  three  superior  (posterior)  communicating  (perforating); 
three  inferior  (anterior)  communicating  (perforating);  palmar  carpal  re- 
current, (a)  From  Ulnar; — anterior  interosseous;  anterior  ulnar  carpal; 
superficial  palmar  arch;  four  palmar  digital;  deep  palmar  (communicating); 
three  palmar  interossei  (from  deep  arch,  common  to  radial  and  ulnar);  three 
superior  (posterior)  communicating  (perforating)  (also  common  to  radial); 
three  inferior  (anterior)  communicating  (perforating)  (also  common  to 
radial);  palmar  carpal  recurrent  (also  common  to  radial),  (b)  Dorsal 
supply  :— (I)  From  Radial; — radial;  posterior  radial  carpal;  dorsalis  pollicis; 
dorsalis  indicis;  metacarpal  (first  dorsal  interosseous);  second  and  third 
dorsal  interosseous;  three  superior  (posterior)  communicating  (perforating); 
three  inferior  (anterior)  communicating  (perforating),  (a)  From  Ulnar; — 
posterior  ulnar  carpal;  metacarpal. 

Veins. — (a)  Superficial; — Dorsal  Venous  Plexus — from  which  arise  super- 
ficial radial  vein,  and  anterior  and  posterior  superficial  ulnar  veins; — Anterior 
Median  Plexus — from  which  arise  superficial  median  vein,  (b)  Deep;  Two 
venae  comites  for  each  arters'. 

Lymphatics. — Pass  up  the  fcrearm  from  the  lymphatic  palmar  arch, 
and  from  the  dorsal  plexus  of  lymphatics. 

Nerves. — (a)  From  Median; — Median  and  fcllowing  branches;  outer 
and  inner  palmar  cutaneous;  muscular  branches;  five  digital  branches;  (b) 
From  Ulnar; — Ulnar  and  following  branches;  palmar  cutaneous;  dorsal 
cutaneous;  superficial  palmar  branch;  deep  palmar  branch,  (c)  From 
Radial; — external  branch;  internal  branch. 
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Carpal  bones — two  subcutaneous  eminences  may  be  felt  upon  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  hand  just  below  the  wrist — the  outer  (just  beneath  the  radial 
styloid  process)  due  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  ridge  on  the  trape- 
zium (the  ridge  being  just  beneath  the  former) — the  inner,  due  to  the  pisiform 
bone  The  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  lies  below  and  slightly  internal 
to  the  pisiform.  No  other  carj^al  bones  are  recognizable  on  the  palmar 
surface — and  onlv  the  cuneiform  on  the  dorsum. 

Metacarpal  bones — The  heads  of  the  metacarpals  form  the  knuckles. 
The  dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth,  and  the  heads  of  all,  are  subcutaneous — all  the 
other  aspects  of  the  remainder  are  covered  by  muscles  or  tendons.  The  base 
of  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  can  be  felt — and  the  sesamoid  bones  opposite 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint 

Skin-folds  (creases)  of  the  hand — (a)  Superior  fold — begins  at  wrist, 
between  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences,  and  runs  to  the  outer  border 
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of  the  hand  at  the  base  of  the  index-finger — and  is  formed  by  the  adduction 
of  the  thumb,  (b)  Middle  fold — begins  at  outer  border  of  hand  where  supe- 
rior fold  ends,  and  runs  inward  and  slightly  upward  and  ends  at  outer  limit 
of  hypothenar  eminence — and  is  formed  by  the  simultaneous  flexicn  of  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  first  and  second  fingers — and  about 
corresponds,  opposite  the  third  metacarpal,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  (c)  Inferior  fold — begins  opposite  the  cleft  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  and  runs  almost  transversely  to  the  ulnar  margin 
of  the  hand,  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  hypothenar  eminence — and  is 
formed  by  the  flexion  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers.  It  crosses  the 
necks  of  the  three  inner  metacarpals,  and  approximately  indicates  the  upper 
limit  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  three  outer  fingers. 
Midway  between  this  fold  and  the  free  margins  of  the  webs  are  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal joints. 

Line  of  carpo-metacarpal  joints — from  base  of  fifth  metacarpal,  to  carpo- 
metacarpal joint-line  of  thumb  (both  of  which  may  be  recognized).  The 
inner  portion  of  this  line  is  regular,  the  outer  portion  irregular. 

Line  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint-line — found  by  flexing  the  first 
phalanges  at  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpals — and  then  prolonging  the 
mid-lateral  axis  of  the  metacarpals  forward — which  lines  will  pass  through 
the  center  of  the  joints. 

Free  edges  of  wTbs  of  fingers,  on  palmar  aspect,  are  about  2  cm.  (}  inch) 
below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

Muscles — The  muscles  of  the  thenar  (thumb)  eminence — and  those  of 
the  hypothenar  (little  finger)  eminence  are  recognizable,  and  also  the  ad- 
ductor transversus  pollicis.  The  lumbricals  form  soft  eminences  behind  the 
clefts  of  the  fingers — and  the  dorsal  interossei  form  similar  soft  eminences 
between  the  metacarpals.  The  position  of  many  of  the  extensor  tendons 
can  be  recognized  by  both  sight  and  touch — and  some  of  the  flexor  tendons 
can  be  detected  by  touch  while  in  the  act  of  movement. 

V'essels — the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  outstretched  thumb,  passing  down  from  the  wrist  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  pisiform.  The  deep  palmar  arch  lies  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  nearer 
the  wrist,  crossing  the  shafts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpals 
near  their  bases. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  HANDS. 

A  finger  may  be  removed  with  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  its  metacarpal. 
In  the  middle  metacarpals,  the  removal  of  a  part,  where  possible,  is  better 
than  a  disarticulation  at  the  carpo-metacaq^al  joint — as  the  end  of  the  bone 
is  not  apt  to  get  into  the  way,  and  the  strength  of  the  hand  is  greater.  In 
the  case  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  however  (which  are  the  fingers  most 
frequently  removed,  because  most  exposed  to  injury),  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
entire  metacarpal — the  retention  of  a  part  of  the  outer  metacarpals  being 
of  little  value,  and  often  in  the  way — and  its  removal  not  weakening  the  hand 
as  much  as  the  loss  of  an  inner  one. 

If  but  a  part  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  or  little  finger  be  removed, 
however,  the  remaining  portion  should  be  beveled  obliquely  away  from  the 
position  of  most  pressure. 

The  metacarpals  should  be  divided  in  their  continuity  by  a  Gigli  saw. 
It  is  easier,  but  less  surgical,  to  divide  them  with  bone-cutting  pliers. 
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Additional  advantages  in  amputating  a  finger  and  part  of  its  metacarpal, 
over  disarticulating  a  finger  and  all  of  its  metacarpal,  are  the  following; — 
deep  palmar  arch  is  not  exposed;  synovial  sacs  of  flexor  tendons  may  escape, 
if  the  bone  be  divided  above  its  center;  carpo-metacarpal  synovial  sacs  are 
not  opened;  and  tendons  attached  to  bases  of  metacarpals  are  not  lost. 

Where,  in  disarticulating  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  the  joint- 
line  is  not  easily  located  before  incising,  begin  the  incision  as  high  as  thought 
to  be  the  articular  line,  and  then  verify  the  line  by  inserting  the  tip  of  the 
index-finger  into  the  wound,  while  the  opposite  hand  manipulates  the  special 
finger  whose  metacarpal  forms  part  of  the  articulation. 

As  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  and,  according  to  some,  of  the  little  finger 
do  not  communicate  with  the  large  synovial  sac  of  the  carpal  bones,  they 
can  be  removed  in  their  entirety  with  little  danger  of  infection — but,  in  un- 
clean cases,  the  removal  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpals  in  their 
continuity  is  preferable  to  a  disarticulation  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  line, 
with  the  likelihood  of  general  infection. 

The  synovial  sheaths  should  be  closed  with  gut-suture  when  cut.  But 
where  large  synovial  sheaths  and  extensive  articular  surfaces  are  opened  up, 
drainage  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  is  indicated. 

In  partial  amputations  of  the  hand,  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  should 
be  cut  long  enough  to  be  sutured  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  retain  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  stump. 

The  main  dangers  in  amputating  and  disarticulating  about  the  hand 
are  wounding  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  or  termination  of  the  radial,  and  in 
opening  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  palm  or  fingers. 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  upon  a  splint  which  will  immobilize  the 
wrist. 

AMPUTATION  OF  FINGERS,   IN  GENERAL,  WITH  PARTS  OF  THEIR 

METACARPALS. 

Methods. — Racket  Method — best  for  single  fingers,  in  general,  as  well  as 
for  thumb  and  little  finger;  and  also  for  two  or  three  continguous  inside 
fingers.  Equal  Dorsal  and  Palmar  Flaps — best  for  the  three  inner  fingers. 
Anterior  Ellipse  (sometimes  called  a  Short  Palmar  Flap) — best  for  all  the 
fingers,  not  including  the  thumb. 

AMPUTATION  OF  A  FINGER,  IN  GENERAL,  WITH  PART  OF  ITS 

METACARPAL, 

BY  RACKET   METHOD. 

Description. — The  finger  is  removed  as  one  continuous  whole  at  the 
hne  of  section  of  the  metacarpal. 

Position. — Same  as  for  amputation  through  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  dorsal  aspect  of  metacarpal;  carpometacarpal 
joint;  webs  of  fingers. 

Incision. — Begins  over  dorsum  of  metacarpal,  a  short  distance  above 
the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed — passes  thence  downward  over 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  until  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal  is  reached 
— whence  the  median  line  diverges  into  two  limbs,  each  limb  passing  down 
the  dorsolateral  aspect  of  the  finger  to  just  below  the  junction  of  the  web  and 
finger — whence  each  limb  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the  digito-palmar 
crease  to  meet  in  the  center  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger  (Fig.  259,  L). 
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Operation. — This  incision  is  deepened  to  the  bone  on  the  line  of  the 
retracted  skin.  The  extensor  tendons  are  divided  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  vertical  incision.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  of  the  metacarpal  are  carefully 
cleared,  hugging  the  bone  in  the  process.  The  region  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  is  also  freed  and  the  flexor  tendons  divided  near  the  neck 
of  the  metacarpal,  while  the  finger  is  forcibly  extended.  The  shaft  of  the 
metacarpal  is  further  cleared  up  to  the  saw-line,  the  finger  being  held  in 
extreme  extension.  The  Gigli  or  chain  saw  is  now  passed  beneath  the  meta- 
carpal, while  the  soft  parts  are  held  out  of  the  way,  and  the  bone  sawed  so 
as  to  bevel  it  from  below  upward  and  toward  the  dorsum.  The  digital 
arteries  are  divided  and  are  to  be  tied.  The  synovial  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendons  should  be  closed  with  gut  sutures.  The  wound  is  sutured  in  a  single 
median  line  upon  the  dorsal  aspect. 


AMPUTATION  OF  THUMB  WITH  PART  OF  ITS  METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET   METHOD. 

Description — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  amputation  of  a  finger 
with  part  of  its  metacarpal  (page  295). 

Incision. — As  in  disarticulation  of  thumb  with  its  entire  metacarpal,  by 
the  racket  method  (page  298) — except  that  the  queue  of  the  incision  only 
extends  up  to  a  little  above  the  saw-line. 

Operation. — As  for  amputation  of  a  finger  with  part  of  its  metacarpal 
(page  295).  The  metacarpal  should  be  leveled  from  above  downward  and 
inward. 

AMPUTATION  OF  LITTLE  FINGER  WITH  PART  OF  ITS  METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET   METHOD. 

Description — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  amputation  of  a  finger 
with  part  of  its  metacarpal  (page  295). 

Incision. — As  in  disarticulation  of  little  finger  with  its  entire  metacarpal, 
by  the  racket  method  (page  298) — except  that  the  queue  of  incision  begins 
just  above  section-line  of  bone. 

Operation. — As  for  amputation  of  a  finger  with  part  of  its  metacarpal, 
by  the  racket  method.  The  metacarpal  should  be  beveled  from  above 
downward  and  toward  the  radial  side. 


AMPUTATION  OF  TWO  CONTIGUOUS  INSIDE  FINGERS  WITH  PAFT 

OF  THEIR  METACARPALS 

BV  RACKET    METHOD. 

Similar,  practically,  to  the  disarticulation  of  two  contiguous  inside  fingers 
with  their  entire  metacarpals,  by  the  racket  method  (page  299). 


AMPUTATION    OF   THREE    INSIDE   FINGERS   WITH    PARTS   OF 

THEIR  METACARPALS 

BY  RACKET   METHOD 

See  the  disarticulation  of  the  three  innermost  fingers  with  their  entire 
metacarpals  (page  299),  or  by  the  racket  method. 
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AMPUTATION   OF   THREE   INNERMOST   FINGERS   WITH   PARTS   OF 

THEIR  METACARPALS 

BY  EQUAL  DORSAL  AND  PALMAR  FLAPS. 

See  the  disarticulation  of  the  three  innermost  fingers  with  their  entire 
metacarpals,  by  the  method  of  equal  dorsal  and  palmar  flaps  (page  3CX)). 

AMPUTATION    OF    ALL    THE    FINGERS    (EXCLUDING  THE    THUMB), 

WITH  PARTS  OF  THEIR  METACARPALS, 

BY  ANTERIOR    ELLIPSE. 

See  the  corresponding  disarticulation  of  all  the  fingers,  exclusive  of  the 
thumb,  with  their  entire  metacarpals,  by  an  anterior  ellipse  (or  short  palmar 
flap,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  (page  301). 

DISARTICULATION  OF  FINGERS,  IN  GENERAL,  WITH  THEIR  ENTIRE 

METACARPALS. 

Methods. — Racket  Method — best  for  the  fingers  in  general,  including 
thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers — and  also  used  for  the  two  or  three  inside 
fingers.  Equal  Dorsal  and  Palmar  Flaps — best  for  three  innermost  fingers. 
Anterior  Ellipse  (Short  Palmar  Flap) — best  for  all  the  fingers,  exclusive  of 
thumb — and  also  best  for  all  the  fingers  including  thumb.  Palmar  Flaps — 
sometimes  used  for  the  thumb,  but  inferior  to  the  racket.  Circular  Method 
— sometimes  used  for  all  the  fingers,  with  or  without  the  thumb. 

Comment. — Preservation  of  the  carpus  is  desirable,  especially  if  the 
flexor  and  extensor  tendons  are  so  sutured  into  the  wound  that  considerable 
range  of  movement  may  be  secured  for  the  stump  wielding  the  artificial 
limb. 

DISARTICULATION  OF  AN  INNER  FINGER  WITH  ITS  METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET    INXISION. 

Description. — The  finger  is  removed  as  one  continuous  whole  at  the 
carpometacarpal  articulation. 

Position. — As  for  amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  dorsal  aspect  of  carpo-metacarpal  articulation, 
and  metacarpal  bone. 

Incision  — Begins  just  above  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint — passes  down 
the  median  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  until  its  neck  is  reached — thence 
diverges  into  two  limbs,  each  limb  running  over  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of 
the  finger  to  just  below  the  junction  of  the  web  and  finger — whence  each 
limb  crosses  the  digito-palmar  crease  to  meet  in  the  center  of  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  finger.  If  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  disarticulation 
at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  a  short  transverse  incision  may  be  made  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  upper  end  of  the  queue  (Fig.  259,  K). 

Operation. — This  incision  is  now  deepened  on  a  line  of  the  retracted 
skin  and  fascia.  The  shaft  of  the  metacarpal  and  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  are  carefully  cleared,  hugging  the  bones  as  closely  as  possible,  while 
an  assistant  keeps  the  finger  in  the  position  of  extreme  extension.  The  extensor 
tendons  are  divided  as  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  queue  as  possible — the 
tlexor  tendons  near  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal.  The  sides  of  the  metacarpal 
are  now  bared  up  toward  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  using  especial 
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care  in  the  palmar  region.  The  ligaments  of  the  intermetacarpal  joints 
and  carpo-metacarpal  joints  are  divided  by  carefully  thrusting  a  knife  between 
the  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  metacarpals  and  between  the  metacarpals  and 
the  carpal  bones,  working  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  The  disarticulation 
is  completed  by  forcibly  turning  back  the  finger  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  completing,  with  the  knife,  the  division  of  any  undivided  ligaments, 
insertions  of  tendons,  or  palmar  structures.  The  synovial  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons  should  be  sutured  with  catgut,  if  possible.  Tie  the  two  digital 
arteries — and  suture  the  wound  in  a  single  median  line  upon  its  dorsal  aspect. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  INDEX-FINGER  WITH  ITS  METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET   INCISION. 

Description. — The  steps  of  this  operation  are  practically  the  same  as 
for  the  corresponding  operation  upon  an  inner  finger.  The  incision  is  in 
the  mid-dorsal  line.  The  addition  of  a  short  transverse  incision  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  upper  end  of  the  queue  is  especially  advisable  here,  owing  to 
the  width  of  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal.  The  outer  (radial)  of  the 
diverging  limbs  below  should  follow  the  dorsal  aspect  a  little  further  down 
before  sweeping  over  the  lateral  aspect  than  does  the  inner  (ulnar)  limb,  in 
order  to  bring  the  scar  more  out  of  the  way  of  pressure.  The  index  should 
be  extended  and  abducted  in  clearing  and  disarticulating.  Tie  the  digital, 
radialis  indicis,  and  dorsalis  indicis  arteries — and  suture  the  wound  in  a  ver- 
tical dorsal  line. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    LITTLE    FINGER    WITH    ITS    METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET  INCISION. 

Description. — The  steps  of  the  o])eration  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
for  the  removal  of  an  inner  finger  with  its  metacarpal  by  the  racket  incision. 
It  is  better  to  place  the  incision  in  the  mid -dorsal  aspect  than  toward  the 
inner  (ulnar)  side  of  the  metacarpal,  as  objects  less  easily  press  such  a  scar. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  queue  a  short  transverse  incision  may  be  added, 
not  crossing  the  upper  end  of  the  queue  (as  in  the  case  of  the  inner  fingers), 
but  running  from  the  upper  end  of  the  queue  at  a  right  angle  toward  the 
ulnar  aspect  of  the  hand,  over  the  carpometacarpal  joint — to  allow  of  readier 
disarticulation.  The  inner  (ulnar)  of  the  diverging  limbs  below  should 
follow  the  dorsal  aspect  a  little  further  down  before  sweeping  over  the  lateral 
border  than  does  the  outer  (radial)  limb — in  order  to  bring  the  scar  more 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure.  The  little  finger  should  be  extended  and  ab- 
ducted (from  the  median  line  of  the  hand)  in  clearing  and  disarticulation. 
Carefully  close  the  large  synovial  sac  of  the  little  finger,  if  opened.  Preserve 
the  hypothenar  muscles  as  far  as  possible  and  suture  into  the  wound.  Suture 
the  wound  in  a  single  dorsal  line  (Fig.  259,  J). 


DISARTICULATION  OF  THUMB  WITH  ITS  METACARPAL 

BY  RACKET   INCISION. 

Description. — Removal  of  the  thumb,  together  with  its  metacarpal,  at 
the  carpo-metacarpal  joint. 

Position. — Same  as  for  the  fingers,  except  that  the  hand  is  held  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination. 
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Landmarks. — Outline  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal,  and  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joint. 

Incision. — Begins  just  above  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint-line,  in  the 
mid-dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal — passing  into  the  '*  snuff-box,"  if  at  all, 
wiih  great  care  and,  at  first,  ver)'  superficially,  on  account  of  the  radial  artery. 
The  incision  then  passes  down  the  center  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  to  the 
neck  of  the  metacarpal — and  here  divides  into  the  two  limbs  of  an  oval, 
which  part  to  encircle  the  head  of  the  metacarpal,  crossing  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  thumb  on  a  level  with  the  free  edge  of  the  web — the  outer  (radial)  of  the 
diverging  limbs  following  the  dorsal  aspect  a  little  further  down  before  sweep- 
ing over  the  lateral  aspect  than  does  the  inner  (ulnar)  limb  (Fig.  259,  N). 

Operation. — This  incision  is  deepened  on  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin 
and  fascia.  The  extensor  tendons  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  are 
cut  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sutured  into  the  wound.  The  dorsum 
and  sides  of  the  metacarpal  are  cleared  of  soft  parts,  hugging  the  bone.  The 
thumb  is  extended  and  abducted  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  are  divided  near  the  sesamoid  bones,  preserving  the  thenar 
muscles  as  far  as  possible.  The  palmar  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  is  cleared 
while  an  assistant  rotates  the  thumb  from  side  to  side,  working  as  near  the 
bone  as  possible.  The  flexor  longus  poUicis  tendon  is  divided  low  down,  so 
that  it  may  be  sutured  into  the  wound.  Disarticulation  is  accomplished 
by  severing  the  binding  ligaments  and  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 
while  the  thumb  is  flexed  into  the  palm — opening  the  joint  from  the  dorsum, 
the  thumb  being  then  rotated  in  different  directions  to  complete  the  dis- 
articulation. Suture  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon.  Tie  the  arteria  princeps 
pollicis,  or  its  two  branches,  and  the  dorsalis  pollicis.  Quilt  the  muscles, 
suturing  the  flexor,  extensor,  and  thenar  tendons  and  muscles  into  the  wound. 
The  cicatrix  will  run  in  a  dorsal  median  line. 


DISARTICULATION   OF    TWO   CONTIGUOUS   INSIDE   FINGERS   WITH 

THEIR  METACARPALS 

RV  RACKET   INCISION. 

Description. — The  operation  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  that  for  the 
removal  of  a  single  finger  and  its  metacarpal.  A  vertical  incision  begins 
ju  t  above  the  carpometacarpal  joint-line  and  between  the  bases  of  the  two 
contiguous  metacarpals — j)asses  down  the  back  of  the  hand  midway  between 
the  wo  metacari)als  for  about  one-half  of  their  length — then  divides  into 
the  two  limbs  of  an  oval,  or  racket — the  radial  limb  passing  to  the  radial  side 
of  the  outer  of  the  two  fingers  to  be  removed — the  ulnar  limb  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  inner  of  the  two  fingers  to  be  removed — to  the  junction  of  the 
fingers  and  webs — thence  both  limbs  cross  and  meet  beneath  the  fingers 
in  the  dgito-palmar  crease.  The  incision  is  deepened — the  metacarpals 
cleared — the  tendons  cut  long — disarticulation  accomplished — and  the  opera- 
lion  completed  just  as  in  the  disarticulation  of  a  single  finger  and  its  meta- 
carpal. The  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  are  to  be  sutured  into  the  wound 
(Fig.  259,  M). 

DISARTICULATION  OF  THREE  INSIDE  FINGERS  WITH  THEIR  META- 
CARPALS 

BV  RACKET    INCISION. 

Descr  """^ion. — Same,   in   the  main,  as  the  disarticulation  of  any  two 
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contiguous  inside  fingers  with  their  metacarpals — except  that  the  vertical 
incision  begins  just  above  the  carpo- metacarpal  joint  line,  over  the  center 
of  the  base  of  the  central  one  of  the  three  metacarpals — passes  down  this 
metacarpal  for  about  one-third  of  its  length — and  (hence  diverges,  the  radial 
limb  to  the  radial  side  of  the  outer  finger,  and  the  ulnar  limb  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  inner  finger — both  limbs  passing  to  the  junction  of  the  fingers 
with  the  webs— and  thence  crossing  and  meeting  in  the  digito-palmar  crease 
beneath  the  central  finger.  The  operation  is  completed  as  in  the  last — three 
fingers  and  their  metacarpals  being  removed  instead  of  two. 


DISAETICULATION   OF   THKEE    INNERHOST   FINGERS  WITH  THEIR 
METACARPALS 

BV  KQVAl.   DORSAL  AND  PALMAR   FLAPS 

Description. ^Corresponding  incisions  are  made  upon  palmar  and 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  hand,  furnishing  symmetrical  flaps. 

Position. — As  in  operations  upon  the  finders  (]iaf;e  280. 

Landmarks. — Carpo- metacarpal  articulations  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
metacarpals;  middle  palmar  crease. 
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Incision. — (i)  Palmar  incision — begins  just  below  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal — passes  downward  and  outward  across  the  palm,  parallel  with 
but  just  below  the  middle  palmar  crease,  until  opposite  the  center  of  the 
ring-finger  or  just  beyond — and  is  thence  directed  to  the  junction  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  middle  finger  and  web.  (2)  Dorsal  incision — corre- 
sponds with  the  palmar  incision  (Fig.  260,  A). 

Operation. — The  above  incisions  are  deepened  on  the  line  of  the  retracted 
skin  and  fascia.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  bared  to  their  joint-lines,  which 
is  more  easily  done  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  third  being  exposed 
by  upward  and  outward  retraction  of  the  soft  parts.  The  nerves  are  cut 
as  near  the  line  of  disarticulation  as  possible.  The  flexor  and  extensor 
tendons  are  cut  long,  so  as  to  be  sutured  into  the  wound.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  wound  the  deep  arch.  Tie  the  interosseous  branches  of  the  deep  arch, 
and  the  palmar  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch,  or  the  arch  itself,  if 
wounded.  Suture  the  synovial  sheaths  where  opened.  The  muscles  of  the 
hypothenar  eminence  are  left  in  the  palmar  flap  as  far  as  {X)ssible  and  are 
quilted  to  the  fascia  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  there  are  no  muscles.  The 
flexor  and  extensor  tendons  are  also  sutured  into  the  wound.  The  dorsal  and 
palmar  flaps  are  united  by  suture  extending  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 

Comment. — In  the  unusual  cases  where  this  operation  is  done,  injury 
has  generally  been  the  cause,  and  its  extent  upon  the  dorsum  and  palm  will 
determine  the  outline  of  the  coverings.  Where  both  are  equally  involved 
the  above  coverings  will  have  to  be  taken — but  if  the  predominant  covering 
could  be  gotten  from  the  palm,  so  as  to  make  a  larger  palmar  and  smaller 
dorsal  flap,  the  scar  would  lie  on  the  dorsal  aspect  and  be  out  of  the  way  of 
pressure,  which  would  be  preferable. 


DISARTICULATION   OF    ALL    FINGERS,    EXCLUDING    THUMB,  WITH 

THEIR  METACARPALS 

BV  ANTERIOR  ELLIPSE. 

Description. — This  is,  practically,  a  palmar  covering,  whose  convex 
anterior  border  fits  into  the  concave  wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  short  palmar  flap  method. 

Position. — As  in  the  amputations  upon  the  fingers  in  general  (page  281^). 

Landmarks. —  Base  of  fifth  metacarpal  (marking  the  point  at  which  the 
ellipse  crosses  the  ulnar  bonier  of  the  hand) ;  point  midway  between  the 
central  crease  of  the  hand  and  the  level  of  the  outstretched  thumb  (marking 
the  point  at  which  the  ellipse  crosses  the  radial  border  of  the  hand);  the 
carpo  metacarpal  joint-line. 

Incisions. — Palmar  incision — passes  between  the  two  above  points,  with 
a  downward  convexity,  whose  lowest  part  reaches  below  the  middle  of  the 
metacarpals.  Dorsal  incision — also  passes  between  the  same  two  points, 
with  an  upward  convexity,  whose  highest  part  corresponds  with  the  bases 
of  the  two  inner  metacarpals  (Fig.  260,  B). 

Operation. — These  incisions  are  deepened  to  the  bone.  The  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons  are  cut  long.  The  soft  parts  are  cleared  up  to  the 
carpometacarpal  joint-line — the  metacarpals  are  disarticulated  from  the 
carpals,  and  the  second  metacarpal  from  the  first  metacaqxil,  cutting  the 
dorsal  ligaments  by  flexing  and  the  palmar  ligaments  by  extending  the  hand. 
Tie  the  palmar  digital,  palmar  interosseous,  dorsalis  indicis,  radialis  indicis, 
and  palmar  arches,  if  severed.     Close  the  flexor  sheaths — suture  the  flexor 
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and  extensor  tendons  into  the  wound — and  suture  the  convex  palmar  flap 
to  the  concave  dorsal  wound. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    FINGERS    AND    THUMB    AT    CARPO-META- 

CARPAL  ARTICULATION 

BY  PALMAR  FLAP. 

Description. — Same,  in  principle,  as  the  disarticulation  of  the  hand  at 
the  wrist-joint  (page  305) — except  that  the  upper  limits  of  the  flap  extend 
only  to  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  unciform -metacarpal  articulation,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  radial  margin  of  the  trapezio- metacarpal  articulation,  on 
the  other  side — the  lower  limit  crossing  the  necks  of  the  metacarpals. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  WRIST- JOINT. 

Bones. — Radius;  ulna;  first  row  of  carpal  bones  (scaphoid,  semilunar, 
cuneiform,  pisiform). 

Ligaments. — Anterior  radiocarpal;  posterior  radio-carpal;  external 
lateral;  internal  lateral;  and  synovial  membrane. 

Movements. — Flexion; — accomplished  by  flexor  carpi  radialis;  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris;  palmaris  longus.  Extension; — by  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior;  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Adduction; — 
by  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Abduction; — by  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis;  extensores  brevior  et  longior  poUicis;  extensores  carpi 
radialis  longior  et  brevior;  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Muscles  and  Tendons  in  Neighborhood  of  Wrist-joint. — (a)  Ante- 
riorly;— flexor  carpi  radialis;  palmaris  longus;  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  flexor 
subl  mis  digitorum;  flexor  profundus  digitorum;  flexor  longus  pollicis.  (b) 
Posteriorly; — extensores  carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior;  extensor  communis 
digitorum;  extensor  indicis;  extensor  minimi  digiti;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  (c) 
Radial  Aspect; — supinator  longus;  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis;  extensor 
brevis  (primi  internodii)  pollicis;  extensor  longus  (secundi  internodii)  poUicis. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Wrist-joint. — Radial,  with  its  anterior 
carpal,  superficialis  volaj,  posterior  carpal  and  metacarpal  (first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous). Ulnar,  with  its  anterior  carpal,  posterior  carpal,  carpal  branch 
of  anterior  interosseous,  posterior  termination  of  anterior  interosseous.  Carpal 
recurrent  branch  from  dee])  arch. 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Wrist- joint. — Superficial — anterior  ulnar; 
posterior  ulnar;  radial;  median.  Deep — two  vena*  comites  accompany  each 
of  the  above  arteries. 

Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Wrist-joint. — Superficial — anterior  and 
posterior  branches  of  musculocutaneous;  anterior  and  posterior  branches 
of  internal  cutaneous;  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  median;  palmar  cutaneous 
branch  of  ulnar;  cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar  communicating  with  anterior 
branch  of  internal  cutaneous  (frequently  absent) ;  dorsal  cutaneous  branch 
of  ulnar;  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  radial;  dorsal  division  of  radial. 
Deep; — median;  ulnar;  termination  of  interosseous. 


SURFACE    FORM    AND    LANDMARKS   OF    THE    WRIST- JOINT. 

Articulation  of  the  wrist-joint  is  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  styloiri 
process  of  the  ulna,  which  is  the  key  to  the  joint.     The  ulnar  styloid  process 
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is  more  distinct  in  pronation  and  the  radial  styloid  in  supination.  To  find 
the  joint-line  of  the  wrist,  draw  a  straight  line  connecting  the  radial  and 
ulnar  styloid  processes — then  draw  a  curved  line  between  the  same  points, 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  convexity  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  straight 
line — this  curved  line  will  represent  the  dome-shaped  articular  line.  The 
ulnar  styloid  process  is  more  distinct  in  pronation — that  of  radial  in  supina- 
tion. 

Two  or  three  skin-folds  generally  cross  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist 
transversely — the  lowest  fairly  represents  ihe  upper  border  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament — and  is  about  1.3  to  2  cm.  (j  to  J  inch)  below  the  arch 
of  the  wrist-joint. 

All  the  muscles  mentioned  above  under  Surgical  Anatomy  can  generally 
be  felt  and  recognized  about  the  wrist-joint — except  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  and  flexor  longus  poUicis,  of  the  anterior  group;  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  of  the  posterior  group;  and  the  supinator  longus,  of  the  radial 
group. 

Bony  prominences  of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  and  ridge  of  the  trape- 
zium are  generally  to  be  felt  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  radial  side  of  the 
wrist — and  those  of  the  pisiform  and  unciform  process  of  the  unciform,  on 
the  ulnar  side. 

The  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  ulna  just  comes  to  the  radio-ulnar 
joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  radius  comes  within  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  (secundi  intemodii)  poUicis  marks 
the  center  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius — and  indicates  the  interval  between 
the  scaphoid  and  semilunar. 

The  ulnar  artery,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  ulnar  side,  lies  on  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  and  to  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hook  of  the  unciform  (in  the  groove  between  them).  The  deep  branch 
of  the  ulnar  arter>'  arises  directly  below  the  pisiform. 

The  radial  artery  passes  under  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  upon 
the  external  lateral  ligament,  winding  over  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus  from 
a  point  just  below  and  internal  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the 
base  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  on  a  line  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
outstretched  thumb^and  the  deep  arch  is  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  higher. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DISARTICULATING  AT  THE 

WRIST-JOINT. 

Disarticulation  at  the  wrist-joint  is  preferable  to  amputation  through 
the  forearm,  as  pronation  and  supination  are  usually  retained,  and  the  stump 
is  better  adapted  to  an  artificial  limb. 

Avoid  injuring  the  radio-ulnar  articulation — which  is  adjacent  to,  but 
not  a  part  of,  the  wrist-joint. 

The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  should  not  be  removed^ 
especially  that  of  the  radius,  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  supinator  longus. 

Disarticulation  of  the  joint  is  more  easily  done  from  the  dorsum. 

The  pisiform  bone  is  often  unconsciously  removed  with  the  flap,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  so  remove  it  and  subsequently  to  dissect  it  out. 

The  best  covering  for  the  joint  is  from  the  palm,  but  the  nature  of  the 
condition  for  which  the  operation  is  done  will  generally  determine  from 
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which  aspect  the  covering  can  be  gotten.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  cover 
the  prominent  radial  styloid  process.  In  approximating  the  thick  palmar 
to  the  thin  dorsal  skin,  the  sutures  are  to  be  securely  tied  and  left  amply  long. 
Drainage  is  indicated  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  stump  should 
be  placed  upon  a  splint  which  will  steady  the  part  and  prevent  pronation 
and  supination,  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination. 

The  lower  epiphyses  of  the  radius  and  ulna  join  the  bones  about  the 
twentieth  year. 

DISARTICULATION  AT  THE  WRIST- JOINT,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Anterior  Ellipse;  Palmar  Flap;  External  lateral,  or 
radial,  Flap  (DubrueiPs  Method). 

Other  Methods. — Modified  Circular;  Circular;  Equal  Palmar  and 
Dorsal  Flaps;  Dorsal  Flap. 

Comment. — Anterior  ellipse  method  forms  the  best  covering,  and  amounts 
to  a  palmar  flap.  Palmar  flap — rather  bulky  and  unyielding  and  less  ad- 
justable. External  flap — a  good  substantial  covering,  and  especially  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  the  palmar  covering  is  not  available.  Circular  method — 
forms  a  scanty  covering.  Dorsal  flap — warrantable  when  the  palmar  and 
external  coverings  are  unavailable,  but  consists  only  of  ^kin  and  tendons. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  THE  WRIST- JOINT 

BV  ANTKRIOR  ELLIPSE. 

Description. — The  covering  raised  is,  practically,  an  anterior  flap.  The 
idea  of  the  ellipse  is  appreciated  after  marking  the  outline,  as  given  below, 
and  then  viewing  it  from  the  radial  or  ulnar  aspect  of  the  hand. 

Position. — Patient  on  back,  forearm  abducted  horizontally;  hand  pro- 
nated  or  supinated,  as  indicated  by  the  stage  of  the  oi)eration.  Surgeon  sits 
or  stands,  facing  the  patient's  hand.  An  assistant  steadies  the  limb  fn^m 
above,  and  holds  the  parts  out  of  the  way. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  the  wrist -joint;  pisiform;  base  of  fifth  metacarpal; 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Incision. — Highest  point  of  the  ellipse  is  upon  the  dorsum,  1.3  cm.  (J 
inch)  below  the  line  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  on  a  line  with  the  middle  finger. 
Lowest  point  of  the  ellipse  is  upon  the  palm,  6.3  cm.  (2 J  inches)  below  the 
line  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  (m  a  line  with  the  midd  e  finger.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  ellipse  crosses  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  between  the  pisiform 
bone  and  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal.  The  outer  portion  of  the  ellipse 
crosses  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  at  the  carpometacarpal  joint-line  of 
the  thumb.  The  entire  incision  has,  therefore,  a  downward  convexity  upon 
the  palm  and  an  upward  convexity  upon  the  dorsum,  and  i)asses  through 
the  four  above-mentioned  points  (Fig.  261,  A). 

Operation. — Supinating  the  hand  while  inci.sing  the  palm,  and  pronating 
it  while  making  the  dorsal  incisions,  this  entire  ellipse,  which  has  been  made 
through  the  skin  and  fascia  at  first,  is  now  deepened  th  oughout.  The 
dorsal  integuments  are  first  dissected  to  the  joint-line.  The  hand  is  flexed 
and  the  extensor  tendons,  posterior  ligament,  and  lateral  h'gaments  are  cut 
and  the  joint  o])ened — and  then  the  anterior  ligaments.  First  one  and  then 
the  other  lateral  border  of  the  hand  is  made  to  present  and  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  ellip.^e  carried  to  the  bones.     The  knife  is  then  carried  between  the 
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flexor  tendons  and  the  carpus,  from  above  and  within,  and  made  to  clear 
out  the  hollow  of  the  carpus  in  the  act  of  culling  its  way  obliquely  from  within 
downward  and  outward.  10  the  margin  of  the  palmar  incision  through  the 
skin — and  the  hand  thus  severed  from  the  arm.  All  loose  tendons  and 
nerves  are  to  be  cut.  The  following  arteries  are  to  be  tied;  radial,  ulnar 
(below  the  deep  branch),  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar,  superficialis  voIje.  The 
deep  palmar  arch  and  jjart  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  are  removed  with 


;  B.  By  palmar  flap 


the  hand.     The  conve.\  palmai 
the  back  of  the  wrist. 

Comment.— The  palmar  co 
line  before  disariicu fating. 


1  be  entirely  freed  up  to  the  joint- 


DISAKTICULATION  AT  THE  WRIST 


Description. — The  flap  h  U-shaped,  and  raised  entirely  from  the  palm. 
Position. — .\s  in  the  disarticulation  by  an  anterior  ellipse  (page  304). 
Landmarks. — Styloid  process  of  radius;  styloid  process  of  ulna;  middle 
■of  metacarpus. 

Incision. — Palmar  incision^radial  limb  of  the  U  begins  1.3  cm,  (J  inch) 
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below  the  radial  styloid  process  and  is  directed  downward  along  the  radial 
border  of  the  index.  Ulnar  limb  of  the  U  begins  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  below  the 
ulnar  styloid  process  and  is  directed  downward  along  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  little  finger.  These  Umbs  are  bluntly  rounded  at  their  lower  ends  and 
pass  transversely  toward  each  other  so  as  to  meet  just  above  the  center  of 
the  metacarpus.  Dorsal  incision — crosses  the  carpus  in  a  straight  Hne,  or, 
better,  with  slightly  downward  convexity,  between  the  two  upper  ends  of  the 
palmar  incision  (Fig.  261,  B). 

Operation. — With  the  hand  in  supination  and  extension,  the  palmar 
incision  is  deepened  to  the  flexor  tendons,  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles 
being  cut  through  to  that  extent — and  the  palmar  flap  then  dissected  up  to 
the  joint-line,  raising  the  flap  from  the  bony  prominences  in  the  palm.  With 
the  hand  now  in  pronation  and  the  skin  of  the  wrist  drawn  upward,  the  dorsal 
incision  is  deep)ened  and  the  integuments  dissected  up  lo  the  joint-line,  when 
the  extensor  tendons,  posterior  ligament,  and  lateral  ligaments  are  severed 
and  disarticulation  accompHshed.  The  flexor  tendons  and  surrounding  tis- 
sues on  the  palmar  surface  are  now  severed,  while  on  the  stretch,  by  dividing 
the  anterior  ligament  from  within  the  disarticulated  joint  and  then  cutting 
the  flexor  tendons  from  the  dorsal  toward  the  palmar  aspect,  on  a  line  with 
the  retracted  palmar  flap.  The  same  arteries  are  to  be  tied  as  in  the  elliptical 
method,  the  deep  arch  and  loops  of  the  superficial  arch  coming  away  with 
the  hand. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  THE  WRIST- JOINT 

BY  EXTERNAL  LATERAL,  OR  RADIAL  FLAP-  DrHRl'EIL'S  METHOD. 

Description. — A  saddle-shaped  flap  of  skin  and  muscles  is  raised  from 
the  metacarpal  region  of  the  thumb,  and  approximated  to  the  disarticulated 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

Position. — As  in  disarticulation  by  the  elliptical  method  (page  304). 

Landmarks. — Wrist-joint;  first  metacarpal. 

Incision. — Flap-incision— begins  on  back  of  wrist,  about  6  mm.  (J  inch) 
below  the  wrist-joint  line,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds 
of  that  line — passes  thence  downward  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb — 
thence  rounds  outward  to  cross  the  first  metacarpal  transversely  about  its 
middle  (remaining,  up  to  the  point  of  rounding  outward,  as  far  from  the 
outer  border  of  the  hand  as  at  the  beginning).  The  incision  now  passes 
upward  correspondingly  en  the  inner  as])cct  of  the  thumb,  following  the 
inner  part  of  the  thenar  eminence  to  a  point  about  6  mm.  (\  inch)  below  the 
wrist-joint  line,  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  that  line 
on  the  palmar  surface.  Disarticulaling-incision — the  two  ui)per  ends  of  this 
flap  are  connected  by  a  transverse  incision  passing  directly  around  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  wrist -joint  (Fig.  259,  P,  P). 

Operation. — The  thenar  incision,  forming  the  flap,  is  deepened — the 
soft  parts  are  dissected  from  the  metacarpal,  and  as  much  of  the  thenar 
muscles  as  possible  are  taken.  The  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
wrist  are  divided  to  the  bone  by  tlie  circular  incision  on  a  level  with  the  base 
of  the  flap.  Disarticulation  is  accomplished  from  the  dorsal  and  inner 
aspect,  toward  the  palmar  and  outer.  The  following  arteries  are  to  be  tied: 
superficial  and  deep  f)almar  arches,  dorsalis  and  radialis  indicis  and  ulnar. 
The  tendons  and  nerves  are  treated  as  in  the  preceding  operations  u|)on  the 
WTist.     The  external  or  thenar  flap  is  now  brought  transversely  across  the 
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articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  sutured  to  the  circularly  divided 
parts. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

Bones. — Radius;  ulna. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  Superior  Radlo-ulnar  Articulation; 
— orbicular  ligament;  synovial  membrane,  (b)  Middle  Radio-ulnar  Articu- 
lation;— oblique  (round)  ligament;  interosseous  membrane,  (c)  Inferior 
Radioulnar  Articulation; — anterior  radio-ulnar  ligament;  posterior  radio- 
ulnar ligament;  interarticular  (triangular)  fibro-cartilage;  synovial  mem- 
brane,    (d)  Elbow- joint  (page  312).     (e)  Wrist-joint  (page  302). 

Muscles  of  the  Forearm. — (a)  Anterior  radio-ulnar  region: — (i) 
More  Superficial  Muscles; — pronator  radii  teres;  flexor  carpi  radialis;  palmaris 
longus;  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  (2)  Deeper  Muscles; 
— flexor  profundus  digitorum;  flexor  longus  pollicis;  pronator  quadratus. 
(b)  Radial  region: — supinator  longus;  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior;  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior.  (c)  Posterior  radio-ulnar  region: — (i) 
More  Superficial  Muscles; — extensor  communis  digitorum;  extensor  minimi 
digiti;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  anconeus.  (2)  Deeper  Muscles; — supinator 
brevis;  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis;  extensor  brevis  (primi  intemodii) 
pollicis;  extensor  longus  (secundi  intemodii)  pollicis;  extensor  indicis. 

Arteries  of  the  Forearm. — Radial,  with  radial  recurrent;  muscular; 
anterior  carpal;  superficialis  vola?;  posterior  carpal  branches.  Ulnar,  with 
anterior  ulnar  recurrent;  posterior  ulnar  recurrent;  common  interosseous; 
anterior  interosseous;  posterior  interosseous;  muscular;  anterior  carpal; 
posterior  carpal  branches. 

Veins  of  Forearm. — Superficial — median;  median  cephalic;  median 
basilic;  deep  median;  radial  cephalic;  cephalic;  anterior  ulnar;  posterior 
ulnar;  common  ulnar;  basilic.  Deep — two  venaj  comites  accompanying  each 
of  above  arteries. 

Nerves  of  Forearm. — Superficial; — musculocutaneous;  internal  cutane- 
ous; external  cutaneous  branch  of  musculospiral;  cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar; 
dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar;  cutaneous  branches  of  radial.  Deep; — 
ulnar  and  its  muscular  branches;  median  and  its  muscular  branches;  muscular 
branches  of  musculos])iral;  radial  branch  of  musculospiral;  posterior  inter- 
osseous branch  of  musculospiral. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

Olecranon  and  posterior  border  of  upper  part  of  ulna  are  subcutaneous 
— and  the  entire  shaft  is  to  be  felt  down  to  the  styloid  process,  passing  from 
the  center  of  the  forearm  above  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  below,  and  lying 
between  the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  ulnar  styloid  process  is 
best  felt  with  the  forearm  midway  between  flexion  and  extension,  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  subcutaneous  border  of  the  bone. 

Head  of  the  radius  is  felt  just  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  external  condyle,  revolving  in  the  orbicular  ligament  and  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity — marked  by  a  dimple  in  the  skin  posteriorly,  best  seen  when 
the  arm  is  extended.  The  lower  half  of  the  radius  can  be  outlined,  though 
not  subcutaneous — the  outer  aspect  of  the  lower  part  alone  being  subcutaneous, 
and  ending  in  the  radial  styloid  process.     The  radius  is  deeply  covered  above 
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and  superficially  covered  below.  Opposite  a  point  in  the  forearm  where 
one  bone  is  most  slender,  the  opposite  bone  is  most  substantial — both  being 
about  equal  in  the  middle.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  everywhere  nearer  the 
posterior  than  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  and  increasingly  so  above. 
They  are  nearest  each  other  in  complete  pronation  and  furthest  in  complete 
supination. 

Flexor  and  pronator  muscles  form  the  muscular  elevation  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  elbow  and  forearm — the  extensor  and  supinator  muscles  forming 
a  corresponding  elevation  upon  the  outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  elbow 
and  forearm.  These  two  groups  diverge  above  toward  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus  and  converge  below  toward  the  center  of  the  forearm — the  supinator 
longus  forming  the  outer  boundary  and  the  pronator  radii  teres  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  triangular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Of  the  muscles 
of  the  internal  group,  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris 
longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  alone  influence  surface  form,  the  remainder  being 
unrecognizable.  The  external  group  of  muscles  divides  into  two  longitudinal 
eminences,  diverging  from  each  other,  with  a  triangular  interval  between 
them: — the  outer,  consisting  of  the  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brevis,  descending  from  the  outer  condyloid  ridge  toward  the 
radial  styloid  process; — the  other,  more  posterior,  consisting  of  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  descend- 
ing from  the  external  condyle,  separated  above  from  the  anconeus  by  a  furrow, 
and  below  from  the  pronator-flexor  mass  by  the  ulnar  furrow.  In  the  tri- 
angular interval  between  these  two  groups  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  extensor  brevis  pollicis,  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  extensor  indicis 
pass  downward.  The  anconeus  forms  a  slight  prominence  external  to  the 
subcutaneous  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon. 

In  the  muscular,  the  transverse  is  much  greater  than  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  forearm — and  the  downward  tapering  is  marked.  In  the 
non-muscular,  the  forearm  is  more  rounded  and  the  tapering  is  less.  Above, 
the  muscles  are  found  chiefly  at  the  sides  and  in  front; — below,  more  equally 
along  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects — hence  flap  amputations  are 
more  adapted  to  the  upper  and  circular  amputations  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  forearm. 

The  three  chief  pronators  of  the  forearm  are,  the  pronator  radii  teres, 
pronator  quadratus,  and  flexor  car])i  radialis.  The  three  chief  supinators 
are,  the  supinator  longus,  supinator  brevis,  and  biceps. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS  ABOUT 

THE  FOREARM. 

For  the  purposes  of  amputation,  the  forearm  may  be  divided  into  two 
natural  regions,  a  lower  one-third  and  an  upper  two-thirds — the  former 
being  characterized  by  an  almost  even  contour  of  similar  dimensions  through- 
out— the  latter,  especially  in  the  muscular,  by  its  ra])i(lly  increasing  measure- 
ments up  to  from  2.5  to  5  cm.  (i  to  2  inches)  below  the  elbow,  and  with  a 
slight  decrease  thence  to  the  elbow-joint.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  the  grouping  of  the  muscles,  am])utat ion-methods  are  described 
as  applicable  to  ''the  lower  third'*  and  "the  upper  two-thirds."  (In  this 
connection,  see  the  last  paragraph  from  the  bottom,  in  the  above  section.) 

The  general  type  of  amputation  most  suitable  for  the  lower  third  of  the 
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forearm  is  the  circular  method — and  the  general  type  most  suitable  for  the 
upper  two- thirds  is  the  flap  method. 

Saving  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  forearm,  with  its  movement,  is  preferable 
to  disarticulation  at  the  elbow. 

If  possible,  the  bones  should  be  sawed  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  otherwise  the  radius  will  become  supinated  and  rotatory  move- 
ments lost. 

Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  bones  to  project  through  the  angles  of  the 
flaps,  the  flaps  at  their  bases  and  their  lower  ends  should  be  made  fully  long. 

In  cutting  by  transfixion  the  interosseous  membrane  is  apt  to  be  pierced. 

A  terminal  cicatrix  is  here  desirable,  as  best  adapted  to  an  artificial  limb. 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  with  the  forearm  midway  between  pronation 
and  supination,  and  the  elbow  steadied  by  a  right-angled  splint. 


ABIPUTATION  OF  THE  FOREARM,  IN  GENERAI. 

B«st  Methods.— Modified  Circular— 
for  the  lower  third.  Equal  Anterior  and 
Posterior  Flaps — for  the  upper  two-thirds. 

Other  Methods. — Long  Anterior  Flap 
^where  the  posterior  tissues  are  defi- 
cient. Long  Posterior  Flap — where  the 
anterior  tissues  are  deficient.  Long  An- 
terior and  Short  Posterior  Flap.  Rec- 
tangular Flaps  (Teales  method), 
temal  Lateral  Flaj) — where  the  inl 
tissues  are  deficient.  Equilateral  Skin- 
flaps.     Circular  Skin-flap.     Circular, 


AHPUTATION  OF  LOWER  THIRD  OF 
FOREARM 

BV  MOI>ll-li;U  CIRCll.AR  METHOD, 

Description. — Two  short  flaps  of 
skin  and  fascia  are  turned  back  and 
the  must-lcs  are  then  circulariy  divided  at 
the  level  of  the  retracted  skin  and-fascia 
flaps. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  near  edge 
of  table,  with  upper  limb  abducted  to  a 
right  angle — and  held  by  an  assistant  in 
supination  during  anterior  incisions,  and 
in  pronation,  or  vertically,  during  pos- 
lericr  incisions.  Surgeon  to  outer  side  of 
right  limbs  and  inner  side  of  left. 

Landmarks.— Saw-line. 

Incision.— The  total  covering  is  to  be 
ij  diameters  of  the  forearm  at  the  saw- 
line.  The  anterior  and  posterior  aspects 
of  a  diameter.  One-half  of  thi 
skin  and   fascia   alone,  on  each 
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and  muscle.  Therefore  a  point  below  the  saw-line  equal  10  three-fourths 
of  a  diameter  at  the  saw-line  will  mark  the  lowest  limit  from  which  the  covering 
is  to  be  provided.  Two  small  flaps  are  incised,  each  having  a  base  equal 
to  a  half -circumference,  and  a  length  equal  to  half  (the  lower  half)  of  the 
distance  between  the  saw-line  and  the  lowest  limit  of  ihe  skin  incision.  These 
flaps  will  be  bluntly  rounded  at  their  lower  ends  (Fig.  262,  A). 

Operation. — Dissect  up  the  1  n  tegument  a  rj-  flaps  half-way  to  the  saw- 
line — retract  them,  and,  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  flaps,  circularly  divide 
the  muscles  to  the  bone.     This  circular  incision  also  divides  the  periosteum 
and  interosseous  membrane.     The  muscles  and  periosteum  are  then  retracted 
to  the  saw-line — and  the  bones  divided,  completing  the  section  of  the  more 
movable    radius    first.      Tie    (he    radial, 
ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
arteries.      Stitch    the    musculo -peri  osteal 
covering  over  the  bones.     Quilt  the  mi 
cles  or  tendons  of  the  anterior  to  those 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  forearm  if  pos- 
sible.    Suture  the    integumentary    cove 
ings  in  a  straight  line  a ntero- posteriorly 
Comment.  —  The   preponderance   < 
tendinous    over    muscular     tissues     here 
makes    the    Infundibular  variety   of    the 
modified  circular  diflficult  or  impossible. 


AMPUTATION  OF  LOWEK   THIRD  OF 
FOREARM 

BV  riHCri..\R  METHOD  (Cl'FF  VARIETY!. 

Description,— The  cuff  variety  of  the 
circular   amputation    is    here    done    (see 
under  Comment).     A  cuff  of  skin,  circu- 
larly cut,  is  turned  buck — and  Ihe  mus- 
cles circularly  divided  on  a  level  with  the 
reflected    skin^the    ends   of    the    bones 
bein^  covered  by  skin  anil  fascia  alone. 
Position. — .\s  in  the  last  operation. 
Landmarks.— Saw-line. 
Incision.^Circular  cut.  placed  three- 
fourths  of  a  diameter  (at    the    saw  line) 
below  the  line  of  bone-section — thus  mak- 
ing a  total  covering  of   ij  diameters,  as 
each   side  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
one-half  of  the  covering.     (For  principle,  see  Fig,  263,  A.) 

Operation.— This  circular  incision  divides  the  skin  and  fascia,  which 
are  then  dissected  up,  the  forearm  being  vertical  while  the  posterior  dissection 
is  done.  This  dissection  and  turning  back  of  the  (lap  is  continued  up  to  a 
distance  below  the  saw-line  which  will  leave  space  to  provide  a  musculo- 
periosteal  covering.  Here,  after  well  retracting  the  integumentary  coverings, 
the  mu,>;clcs  are  divideil  circulariy  to  the  l>one,— extending  the  hand  while 
the  fle.xors  are  cut  and  flexing  it  while  the  extensors  are  being  severed.  A 
circular  cut  is  made  through  the  periosteum,  around  each  Ijone,  on  a  level 
with  the  cut  muscles — the  interosseous  membrane  is  divided  transversely — 
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and  a  musculo-periosteal  covering  is  freed  up  to  the  saw-line,  with  a  periosteal 
elevator,  from  each  bone.  All  soft  parts  are  now  retracted  and  the  bones 
sawed,  completing  the  section  of  the  more  movable  radius  first.  Tie  the 
radial,  ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries.  Cut  the  tendons 
(which  are  here  especially  numerous)  and  the  nerves  short.  Suture  the 
musculo-periosteal  covering  over  the  bones — and  stitch  the  skin  and  fascia 
in  a  vertical  antero-posterior  or  lateral  direction. 

Comment. — (i)  Owing  to  the  predominance  of  tendons  in  this  locality, 
the  infundibuliform  variety  of  the  circular  method  is  impracticable.  (2) 
The  above  operation  is  very  similar  to  the  modified  circular  method  just 
described,  which  is  generally  considered  better  than  the  present  form,  in  this 
locality.  The  cuff  method,  indeed,  is  not  possible  if  the  limb  tapers  very 
decidedly  at  the  site  involved.  (3)  A  musculo-periosteal  covering  is  specially 
indicated  here,  as  being  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  a  fusion  of  the 
cut  edges  of  the  bones  and  consequent  loss  of  pronation  and  supination.  (4) 
As  the  large  mass  of  tendons  is  difficult  to  cut  squarely  by  a  circular  incision, 
a  long,  narrow  knife  may  be  slipped  under  them,  and  they  may  then  be  cut 
directly  upward  from  within — or  they  may  be  divided  with  strong,  sharp 
scissors. 


AMPUTATION  OF  UPPER  TWO-THIRDS  OF  FOREARM 

BY  EQUAL  ANTERIOR  AND  POSTERIOR  FLAPS. 

Description. — The  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  forearm  furnish 
equal  U-shaped  flaps  of  skin  and  muscle — the  anteriorly  largely  composed 
of  supinator  longus  and  flexors, — the  posterior  largely  made  up  of  extensors. 

Position. — As  in  the  modified  circular  method  (page  309). 

Landmarks. — Saw-line. 

Incisions. — An  anterior  and  a  posterior  U-shaped  flap  are  incised  on 
the  respective  aspects  of  the  forearm,  the  base  of  each  flap  at  the  saw-line 
being  equal  to  a  half-circumference  of  the  limb  at  that  line,  and  the  length 
of  each  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  diameter — the  hand  being  supinated 
in  making  the  anterior  flap,  and  the  forearm  vertical  in  making  the  posterior 
flap  (Fig.  262,  B). 

Operation. — Having  cut  through  skin  and  fascia  in  outlining  the  flaps, 
these  incisions  are  now  deepened  upon  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin,  beginning 
at  the  ulnar  side  of  the  anterior  flap,  in  case  of  the  right  arm  (and  on  the 
radial  side  upon  the  opposite  arm).  The  vertical  ulnar  incision  will  involve 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  profundus — the  vertical  radial  incision 
will  involve  the  two  radial  carpal  extensors — both  vertical  incisions  passing 
directly  to  the  bones.  The  muscles  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  forearm,  at  the  lower  rounded  extremities  of  the  flaps,  are  cut  from 
without  inward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bevel  them  slightly.  The  entire  flaps 
are  now  raised  from  the  bones  up  to  a  point  sufficiently  below  the  saw-line 
to  furnish  a  musculo-periosteal  covering — at  which  level  the  periosteum  is 
circularlv  divided  around  the  bones — the  interosseous  membrane  cut  trans- 
versely — and  the  musculo-periosteal  covering  freed  to  the  saw-line.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  the  bones  sawed.  The  radial,  ulnar,  anterior 
and  posterior  interosseous  arteries  are  tied.  The  median,  radial,  and  ulnar 
ner\'es  should  be  cut  short,  or  even  dissected  from  the  flap.  The  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  is  sutured  and  the  muscles  quilted — and  the  integuments 
sutured  in  a  lateral  line 
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Comment. — These  flaps  may  be  less  satisfactorily  cut  by  transflxion- 
in  which  method,  also,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  apt  to  be  pierced. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

Bones. — Humerus,  radius,  and  ulna. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  Of  the  Elbow-joint; — anterior, 
posterior,  internal  lateral  and  external  lateral  ligaments,  and  synovial  mem- 
brane, (b)  Of  the  Superior  Radio-ulnar  Joint; — orbicular  ligament,  and 
synovial  membrane. 

Muscles  in  Neighborhood  of  Elbow. — (A)  Muscles  arising  a  greater 
or  lesser  distance  above  elbow  and  inserted  below  elbow: — (a)  On  anterior 
aspect; — biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  (b)  On  posterior  aspect; — triceps 
and  subanconeus.  (c)  On  radial  aspect; — supinator  longus  and  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior.  (B)  Muscles  arising  from  inner  condyle  of  humerus 
and  inserted  into  forearm  and  hand; — pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
(C)  Muscles  arising  from  outer  condyle  of  humerus  and  inserted  into  forearm 
and  hand; — extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor  communis  digitorum, 
extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  anconeus  and  supinator  brevis. 

Muscles  in  Direct  Relation  with  Elbow- joint. — Anteriorly;  brachialis 
anticus.  Posteriorly;  triceps  and  anconeus.  Externally;  supinator  brevis 
and  common  tendon  of  origin  of  extensor  muscles.  Internally;  common 
tendon  of  origin  of  flexor  muscles. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Elbow. — Brachial,  with  superior  profunda, 
inferior  profunda,  and  anastomotica  magna  branches.  Radial,  with  radial 
recurrent  branch.  Ulnar,  with  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  branches. 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Elbow. — Superficial; — median,  median 
basilic,  median  cephalic,  deep  median,  radial,  cephalic,  anterior  ulnar,  poste- 
rior ulnar,  and  common  ulnar.  Deep; — Two  vena?  comites  accompanying 
each  of  above  arteries. 

Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Elbow. — Superficial; — musculocutaneous, 
internal  cutaneous,  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  external  cutaneous,  and  branches 
of  musculos])iral.  Deep; — ulnar,  median,  radial  and  ])osterior  interosseous 
branches  of  musculospiral. 

Bicipital  Fascia. — A  broad  aponeurosis  given  off  from  inner  side  of 
tendon  of  biceps,  opposite  bend  of  elbow — and  passing  between  the  brachial 
artery  and  superficial  veins  and  nerves  of  elbow  obliquely  downward  and 
inward  to  become  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  forearm,  fastening 
down  the  flexor  muscles. 

Bursfle  in  Neighborhood  of  Elbow. — Between  olecranon  and  skin,  and 
between  olecranon  and  triceps. 

Epiphyses. — Portion  of  epiphysis  forming  radial  condyle  and  trochlea 
is  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint — that  forming  the  two  condyles  is  without. 
The  epiphyses  for  the  trochlea  and  external  condyle  blend  and  join  shaft 
about  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year — that  for  internal  condyle,  about  eighteenth 
year.  The  upper  epiphysis  of  radius  forms  the  head — is  within  the  joint — 
and  joins  shaft  about  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year.  The  olecranon  is  chiefly 
formed  by  diaphysis — an  epiphysis  occurs  in  its  summit  from  the  tenth  to 
twelfth  year — joins  shaft  about  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year — anteriorly 
the  epiphysis  being  intersynovial,  and  posteriorly  sub])eriosteal. 
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Movements  of  Elbow- joint. — (1)  Flexion — by  biceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
aided  by  muscles  having  origin  from  internal  condyle  of  humerus  and  by 
supinator  longus.  (2)  Extension — by  triceps,  anconeus,  aided  by  extensors 
of  wrist  and  by  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  minimi  digiti. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  ELBOV. 

Position  of  radio-humeral  line,  and  hence  the  joint-line  of  the  elbow,  may 
be  found  by  feeling  for  the  depression  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
capitellum  of  the  humerus  at  the  back  of  the  elbow,  marked  by  a  dimple  in 
the  integument  in  the  interval  between  the  anconeus  to  the  ulnar  side,  and 
the  muscular  mass  of  supinator  longus  and  two  carpal  radial  extensors  to 
the  radial  side. 

The  humero-radial  articulation  is  horizontal — the  humero-ulnar  articu- 
lation slopes  slightly  downward. 

The  fold  of  the  elbow,  more  prominent  when  the  forearm  is  semi-flexed, 
is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  triangular 
fossa  below  the  elbow,  whose  sides  are  formed  by  the  supinator  longus  and 
pronator  radii  teres. 

The  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  the  more  prominent  and  is  a  little 
more  than  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  elbow-joint.  The  outer  condyle  is  2 
cm.  (J  inch)  above. 

When  the  forearm  is  fully  extended,  the  inner  condyle,  tip  of  olecranon, 
and  external  condyle  are  all  on  the  same  transverse  line  (in  extreme  extension, 
the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  slightly  above); — when  the  forearm  is  flexed  to  a 
right  angle,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  directly  below  the  condyles; — when 
the  forearm  is  completely  flexed,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  below  and  in 
front  of  the  condyles. 

A  line  connecting  the  two  condyles  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  arm — and  an  angle  with  that  of  the  forearm. 

The  upper  part  of  the  olecranon  is  covered  by  the  triceps — the  lower 
part  is  subcutaneous,  and  separated  from  the  skin  by  a  bursa. 

Three  eminences  are  present  upon  the  anterior  as])ect  of  the  elbow  region; 
— the  biceps  above  and  in  the  center — the  supinator  longus  and  common 
extensor  group  on  the  outer — and  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  commc  n 
flexor  group  upon  the  inner  side. 

The  ulnar  nerve  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arter}-  lie  in  a  deep  groove 
between  the  olecranon  and  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

The  anterior  integument  of  the  elbow  is  thin  and  retractile — the  posterior 
integument  loose  and  but  little  retractile. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    DISARTICULATING    AT 

THE  ELBOW- JOINT. 

The  stump  after  disarticulating  at  the  elbow-joint  is  better  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  an  artificial  limb  than  after  amputation  through  the  arm. 

To  find  the  elbow-joint — place  the  thumb  just  beneath  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and,  gras])ing  the  wrist  with  the  right  hand,  pronate 
and  supinate  the  forearm — when  the  upper  limit  of  the  radial  head  will  be 
found  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below  the  external  condyle. 

The  joint  is  entered  and  disarticulated  more  easily  from  the  outer  side. 
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The  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow  retract  more  powerfully  than 
those  upon  the  inner  side,  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  supinator 
longus. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  so  large  that  a  liberal  allowance  of  covering 
is  necessary.  And  a  more  liberal  covering  has  to  be  provided  for  the  inner 
than  for  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus — incisions,  therefore,  are  longer 
on  the  inner  aspect. 

The  skin  posteriorly  is  used  to  pressure — but  the  muscles  here  are  not 
so  available  for  padding  as  in  front. 

Temporary  drainage  should  be  used  after  disarticulation.  The  stump 
should  be  elevated  upon  a  splint. 


DISARTICULATIONS  AT  THE  ELBOV,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Anterior  Ellipse — best,  where  ample  sound  tissue  exists; 
well  nourished  and  thick  enough  to  cover  bones  well;  cicatrix  well  placed; 
but  requires  considerable  tissue;  skin-pouch  over  the  olecranon  is  apt  to  be 
left.  Posterior  Ellipse — best  where  anterior  tissue  is  unavailable;  covering 
thin  and  uneven,  though  used  to  pressure.  Long  Antero-intemal  and  Short 
Postero-extemal  Flaps — cover  disarticulated  end  of  humerus  well;  especially 
indicated  where  both  lateral  aspects  of  forearm  can  furnish  covering  and 
neither  anterior  nor  posterior  can  supply  the  large  amounts  of  tissue  neces- 
sary for  the  elliptical  methods. 

Other  Methods. — Circular.  Modified  Circular.  Anterior  Flap.  Poste- 
rior Flap.  Long  Anterior  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps.  Short  Anterior  and 
Long  Posterior  Flaps.  Single  External  Flap.  Equal  Lateral  Flaps.  Un- 
equal Lateral  Flaps.  Lateral  Skin  Flap.  Racket  Method.  Of  these 
methods,  the  circular  requires  the  least  sacrifice  of  parts,  but  the  resulting 
covering  is  not  so  satisfactory. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  ELBOW- JOINT 

BY  ANTERIOR  ELLIPSE  — FARABEUF. 

Description. — The  covering  is,  essentially,  an  anterior  flap — the  idea 
of  the  ellipse  being  gotten  in  viewing  the  outlined  incision  laterally.  The 
lower  anterior  convexity  of  the  covering  is  sutured  into  the  upper  posterior 
concavity. 

Position. — Given  in  the  course  of  the  operation. 

Landmarks. — Joint-line;  prominence  of  olecranon;  eminence  of  supinator 
longus  on  anterior  aspect  of  forearm. 

Incision. — The  highest  point  of  the  ellipse  is  posterior,  over  the  prominence 
of  the  olecranon.  The  lowest  point  of  the  ellipse  is  anterior,  over  the  eminence 
of  the  su])inator  longus,  just  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  rounded  ends  of  the  ellipse  the  lateral  borders 
of  the  ellipse  pass  along  the  mid-lateral  aspects  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  264). 

Operation. — The  surgeon  stands  on  the  left  of  either  right  or  left  elbow 
(which  will  place  the  patient's  elbow  on  his  right) — grasping  his  wrist  with 
his  left  hand,  and  flexing  the  elbow,  so  rotates  the  limb  as  to  make  the  entire 
elliptical  incision  without  relaxing  his  hold  of  the  wrist,  or  removing  the 
knife,  which  passes  from  olecranon  to  olecranon.  Taking  the  right  limb, 
for  instance,  turn  the  slightly  fle.xed  elbow  so  as  to  present  the  radial  asj^ect — 
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enter  the  knife  at  the  apex  of  the  olecranon — pass  down  the  radial  lateral 
aspect — across  the  lower  end  of  the  ellipse,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
forearm  (with  the  forearm  extended  and  supine) — then  along  the  inner 
aspect  (with  elbow  again  flexed  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  forearm  thereby 
made  to  present)  and  upward  to  the  olecranon.  The  skin  and  fasda 
upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  lower  end  of  this  incision  are  now  further 
retracted  by  hand.  On  the  line  of  the  retracted  integuments  the  muscles  are 
then  cut  obliquely  from  without  inward  and  upward  toward  the  joint,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bevel  the  anterior  cohering  which  is  being  raised — and,  at  the 
same  time,  raise  as  much  of  a  capsulo- peri  osteal  covering  as  possible.  This 
anterior  flap  is  dissected  and  retracted  upward  to  the  joint-line.  The  anterior 
lateral  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  now  cut  in  order.  The  triceps 
and  any  remaining  posterior  tissues  are  sev- 
ered. The  radial,  ulnar,  interosseous,  mus- 
cular branches,  and,  possibly,  the  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent  and  terminations  of  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  profunda  are  I i gated. 
Quih  the  muscles  in  the  anterior  flap  to  the 
fascia  along  the  margins  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  eUipse.  Suture  the  integumentary  tis- 
sues of  the  convex  lower  end  of  the  flap  into 
those  of  the  upper  concavity.  Temporary 
drainage  is  indicated. 

Comment. —  After  the  integuments  are 
incised,  the  muscles  are  sometimes,  though 
less  satisfactorily,  cut  by  thrusting  a  long 
knife  through  the  limb  opposite  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  joint  and  cutting  from  within 
outward  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin. 


DISAKTICULATION  OF  ELBOW- JOnfT 

Bv  I'OSTRRioH  i:i.[.ipsr';. 

Description.  ^  The  covering  is.  practi- 
cally, a  posterior  flap — the  idea  of  the  ellipse 
being  seen  in  a  lateral  view  of  the  incision. 

Position,  —  Given  in  the  course  of  the     Fig.  564.  — disarticulation  at  el- 

operation,  how-joint  ;-Bva..«rioreMip«. 

Landmarks. — Joint-line;  tip  of  olecranon. 

Incision.— The  highest  point  of  the  ellipse  is  anterior,  opposite  the  lower 
margin  of  the  joint-line.  The  lowest  part  is  posterior,  between  8  and  10  cm. 
{3  and  4  inches)  below  the  joinl-hne.  Midway  between  the  upper  and  lower 
rounded  ends  of  the  ellipse,  the  lateral  borders  of  the  ellipse  pass  along  the 
mid-laiera)  aspects  of  the  forearm.  With  the  elbow  flexed  to  an  angle  of 
13s  degrees,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  incision  will  be  parallel  with  the  prolonged 
anterior  aspect  of  the  arm  (Fig.  265). 

Operation.— The  surgeon  stands  on  the  right  of  either  elbow,  grasping 
the  patient's  wrist  with  his  left  hand  (the  back  of  his  hand  uppermost  and 
his  thumb  toward  the  patient's  fingers),  and  manipulates  the  elbow  so  as 
to  complete  the  incision  at  one  sweep— beginning  the  incision  at  the  anterior 
joint-line  with  the  elbow  flexed  at  the  abo\e  angle^passing  down  the  inner 
aspect  (while  that  part  is  manipulated  so  as  to  render  it  prominent) — crossing 
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the  dorsal  aspect  (while  the  forearm  is  held  vertical) — ascending  the  outer 
aspect  (while  that  aspect  is  made  prominent) — to  the  place  of  beginning. 
Upon  the  line  of  the  retracted  integuments,  the  deeper  parts  are  now  cut. 
Those  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  ellipse  are  divided,  together  with 
thfc  periosteum,  and  including  the  anconeus,  and  insertion  of  the  triceps  when 
reached,  and  are  dissected  up  tn  just  above  the  tip  of  the  olecranon.  The 
deeper  parts  along  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ellipse  are  then  divided,  corre- 
sponding with  the  joint-line,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  divided  transversely, 
followed  by  division  of  the  lateral  ligaments  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  (unless  a  capsule- peri  osteal  covering  can  be  raised).  Tie  the  brachial, 
posterior  interosseous,  muscular  branches  and  terminations  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  profunda.  Cut  the  ulnar  nerve 
especially  short.  Quilt  the  muscles  in  the 
posterior  flap  to  the  fascia  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  upper  half  of  the  ellipse.  Drain 
temporarily.  Suture  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ellipse  (the  conve.vity)  of 
the  posterior  flap,  to  the  upper  concavity  of 
the  incision. 

Comment.  —  Transfixion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior  flap  is  even  less  advisable 
than  transfixion  in  the  anterior  ellipse — as,  in 
the  former  case,  the  bone  is  almost  subcu- 
taneous. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  ELBOW-JOINT 

BV  [.ONT,   ANTKRO-IXTRRNAE.  AND  SHOUT   POS. 


Description. — A  method  of  unequal  lat- 
eral flaps  of  skin  and  muscles — the  incisions 
themselves  are  lateral,  the  bulk  of  the  mus- 
cles being  antero-internal  and  postero-ex- 
terna). 

Fig.  165. -Dis^BTiciLArioN  *T  Posltion.— The  forearm  is  held  in  supi. 

Kl,llow:-n>■|>l>s1l■llordllp^e.  nation  during  anterior  incisions — and  verti. 

cal  during  posterior  incisions,  or  partly  flexed. 
Landmarks, — FJbow  joint-line;  lip  and  base  of  olecranon. 
Incisions, — .Antero-internal  incision — begins  at  center  of  anterior  aspect 
of  the  joint-line — passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  over  the  forearm, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  forearm,  on  the  ulnar 
side,  at  a  distance  of  about  7.5  cm.  (1  inches)  below  the  joint-line — thence 
passes  upward  and  backward  along  a  corresponding  line  to  the  base  of  the 
olecranon.  Post cro-e Menial  incision — a  shorter  incision  but  ven,*  similar  to 
the  longer,  passes  between  the  same  points,  crossing  the  mid. lateral  aspect 
of  the  forearm,  on  the  radial  side,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  joint- 
line  (Kig.  162.  C). 

Operation. — .Mong  the  line  of  these  retracted  integuments  the  muscles 
are  cut  nbltquelv  down  10  the  bone — when  ihcv,  and  a-  much  of  the  periosteum 
as  possible,  arc  dissected  up  to  the  jnini-line  in  front,  and  to  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  Iwhind.     The  elbow  is  then  llexeii— the  triceps  is  divided  at  its 
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attachment  to  the  olecranon — and  disarticulation  completed  by  dividing  the 
posterior,  lateral  and  anterior  ligaments,  in  order.  Tie  the  brachial,  termina- 
tions of  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda,  and,  possibly,  some  small  muscular 
and  articular  branches.  The  large  antero-intemal  flap  folds  over  the  articular 
end  of  the  humerus^its  muscles  are  to  be  quilted  to  those  of  the  smaller  flap 
— and  the  integuments  of  the  two  flaps  sutured — placing  the  cicatrix  upon 
the  extemo-terminal  aspect  of  the  joint. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ARISL 

Bones.— Humerus. 

Muscles  of  the  Ann, ^(A)  Anterior  Humeral  Region  :—coracobrachi alls, 
biceps,  brachialis  anticus.  (B)  Posterior  Humeral  Region  :—rtriceps.  sub- 
anconeus.  (C)  Muscles  having  their  insenions  in  upper  portion  of  humerus: 
— supraspinalus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  subscapularis.  pectoralis  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  deUoid,  teres  major.  (D)  Muscles  having  their  origin 
from  lower  portion  of  humerus: — (a)  From  internal  condyle  and  ridge: — 
pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum — (b)  From  external  condyle  and  ridge: — supinator 
longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
anconeus,  supinator  b  rev  is. 

Arteries  of  Humeral  Region.— From  Axillary: — acromial  and  humeral 
branches  of  acromial  thoracic,  subscapular,  anterior  circumflex,  posterior 
circumflex,  and  axillary  itself.     From  Brachial : — superior  profunda,  nutrient, 
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inferior  profunda,  anastomotica  magna,  muscular,  and  brachial  itself.  From 
Radial: — radial  recurrent.  From  Ulnar: — anterior  ulnar  recurrent,  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent. 

Veins  of  Humeral  Region. — Superficial: — cephalic,  basilic.  Deep: — 
two  venae  comites  accompany  each  of  above  branches  of  main  arteries,  and 
also  brachial  artery.  Axillary  vein  is  formed  by  two  brachial  venae  comites 
and  basihc  vein. 

Nerves  of  Humeral  Region. — Anteriorly: — musculocutaneous,  median, 
internal  cutaneous,  uhiar,  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  intercosto-humeral. 
Posteriorly : — circumflex,  musculospiral. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  ARM. 

The  humerus  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  muscles,  being  subcutaneous 
only  at  the  internal  and  external  condyles.  The  greater  and  lesser  tuber- 
osities and  the  head  may  be  defined.  The  greater  tuberosity  lies  just  below 
the  antero-extemal  aspect  of  the  acromion.  The  lesser  tuberosity  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  and  below  the  greater,  the  bicipital  groove  intervening.  To 
feel  the  head  of  the  bone,  abduct  the  arm,  when  the  head  will  project  promi- 
nently into  the  axilla. 

The  internal  condyle  and  internal  condyloid  ridge,  and  external  condyle 
and  external  condyloid  ridge,  can  be  felt  just  above  the  elbow-joint.  The 
latter  are  more  easily  felt  during  semiflexion,  as  a  depression  between  adjacent 
muscles. 

The  greater  tuberosity  and  external  condyle  are  in  the  same  straight  line 
and  face  in  the  same  direction.  The  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  internal 
condyle  are  also  in  the  same  straight  line  and  likewise  face  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

When  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side,  the  bicipital  groove  looks  directly  for- 
ward. 

The  rough  prominence  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus, 
into  which  the  deltoid  is  inserted,  also  marks  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the 
coracobrachialis  and  the  origin  of  the  brachialis  anticus — and  also  the 
entrance  of  the  nutrient  arter}'  into  the  bone,  and  the  level  at  which  the 
musculospiral  ner\'e  and  superior  profunda  artery  cross  the  back  of  the  bone. 

The  upper  epiphysis  is  horizontal  and  placed  just  above  the  surgical 
neck,  joining  the  shaft  at  the  twentieth  year. 

The  coracobrachialis  and  biceps  above,  and  the  bicey:s  below,  form  the 
prominent  muscular  mass  of  the  front  of  the  arm.  The  brachialis  anticus  is 
discernible  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  on  each  side  of  the  biceps. 

The  triceps  determines  the  form  of  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  inner  head 
is  least  distinct.  The  outer  head  forms  the  large  prominence  just  below  the 
posterior  border  of  the  deltoid.  The  long  head  emerges  from  between  the 
teres  major  and  minor  and  descends  along  the  hack  of  the  arm. 

The  supinator  longus  and  exten^^or  carpi  radialis  longior  form  a  prom- 
inence on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  arm. 

Above  the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  biceps,  deltoid,  coracobrachialis,  and 
long  head  of  triceps  are  more  or  less  free  and  capable  of  retraction.  Below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  biceps  is  the  only  free  muscle.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  circular  method  of  amputation  is  suitable  only  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  arm. 

In  women  and  in  fat  persons  the  contour  of  the  arm  is  more  rounded 
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and  more  nearly  of  one  size  throughout.  In  the  muscular,  it  is  less  regular 
and  more  flattened  laterally. 

On  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  biceps  are  found  the  inner  and  outer 
bicipital  furrows — the  cephalic  vein  occupying  the  latter — and  the  brachial 
artery  and  basiHc  vein  the  former. 

The  superior  profunda  artery  arises  just  below  the  outlet  of  the  axilla — 
the  inferior  profunda  opposite  the  center  of  the  shaft — and  the  anastomotica 
magna  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

The  skin  is  most  retractile  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  ARM. 

The  shortest  stump  of  an  arm,  even  an  amputation  at  the  surgical  neck, 
is  better  than  a  shoulder-joint  disarticulation — as  such  a  stump  will  ordinarily 
be  able  to  move  an  artificial  limb.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  retain  as 
much  of  the  humerus  as  possible,  as  leverage  for  the  artificial  limb. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  amputator,  the  arm  may  be  divided  into  two 
natural  regions — a  lower  third,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  where  the  muscles 
are  largely  attached  to  bone — and  an  upper  two-thirds,  more  or  less  conical, 
flattened  or  irregular,  and  where  the  muscles  are  largely  free  and  capable 
of  retraction.  Therefore  a  circular  method  of  amputation  is  preferable  for 
the  lower  third,  and  a  flap  method  for  the  upper  two-thirds. 

The  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  marks  the  height  at  which  a  useful 
stump  can  be  obtained,  as  the  capsule  extends  down  to  its  level  internally. 

In  amputating  at  the  surgical  neck,  the  bone  is  sawed  between  the  tuber- 
osities, and  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  teres  major.  The  supra- 
spinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  and  subscapularis  are  left  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  bone  is  sawed  below  the  epiphyseal  line. 
The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  (accompanying  the  biceps  tendon)  is  apt 
to  be  opened  on  the  inner  aspect,  where  it  is  lowest.  The  bursa  under  the 
subscapularis  tendon  generally  communicates  with  the  joint  and  may  be 
opened  during  the  operation.  As  much  of  the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  as  possible  is  raised  with  the  peri- 
osteum, so  as  to  be  included  in  the  musculo-periosteal  covering  of  the  end 
of  the  bone  and  in  the  quilting  of  the  muscles,  in  order  to  retain  the  attach- 
ments of  these  muscles  upon  the  stump  and,  therefore,  their  action  upon 
the  artificial  limb. 

In  an  amputation  through  the  upper  two-thirds  by  an  anterior  flap  twice 
as  long  as  the  posterior,  the  scar  will  eventually  be  terminal,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  retraction  of  the  anterior  parts — the  biceps  contracting  most  of 
any  muscle.     A  terminal  cicatrix  is  sought  in  the  stumps  of  the  arm. 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  upon  a  splint. 

For  control  of  hemorrhage  in  amputating  at  the  shoulder  joint,  see  page  325. 
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Best  Methods. — Modified  Circular — best  for  the  lower  third.  Long 
Anterior  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps — best  for  the  upper  two-thirds.  Single 
External  Flap — best  at  the  surgical  neck. 

Other  Methods. — Simple  Circular  (infundibular  form).     Single  Anterior 
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Flap  (Malgaigne's  method).  Anterior  Ellipse  {practically  an  anterior  flap). 
Posterior  Ellipse  (practically  a  posterior  flap).  Lateral  Flaps  {of  skin  and 
muscles).  Rectangular  Flap  (Teale's  method).  Oval  Method  {at  the  surgi- 
cal neck) 

AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  LOWER  THIRD  OF  THE  ARM 

BY  MODIFIED  CiRCl[,AR  METHOI>. 

Description. — Two  short  skin -flaps  are  cut  and  turned  back,  and  the 
muscles  divided  circularly  in  the  infundibular  manner. 


Position.— Patient  supine,  al  edge  of  (able;  limb  horinonlally  abducted 
over  the  edge  of  table  during  anterior  incisions,  and  held  vcrlicaily,  with 
bent  elbinv,  or  drawn  over  the  chest,  in  dorsal  incisions.     Surgeon  on  outer 
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and  beiow  tat  siit  a:  szxnnxsiiaL 

below  lilt  sav-jimr  <Tr--*  i-  tzrct-iacnar  c:  -Rr  iaantKr-  c  re-  jnn*  x 
the  saw-iint  thiir  stcnnur  i-  cmnzic:  c:  j^  nijiUHai^  't  us.-  igix  r&- 
lance  the  grnwl.  fiai*r  wiL  uzrsir.  .jii!iiiujLniir?rr.  rut:  i^ 


flap>s  are  irenesaliv  amsncr  aur  ittsencr  nz:  ms*  Bt  ivam,  c  x 
intennediaie  posiiiufL,  ar  ms:  loca^  ccmanias*  ^aa-  ftriiL.ir  Tr:EEr  a^*-  •- 
one  half  the  draimicrciLa  a:  mi^  nrzf — zbt-  -nhs-  qobci  nt  ig?mi  -&5iien- 
of  the  limb  lo  nearir  -toeir  inwrr  izmn  ^rac  rnr-  T«sn.:i  :uujlii  rssrvsyer 
across  the  innb  iCi  £  muaaKmnirg:  liocr  oc  rer  cmu^ssr  sa:.  TIjk:  -EDacnfr 
and  jxisteriar  flaps  zrt  ?iim\ss'  Tisi  jzot   rk 

OperKticni. — These  flaK-  of  ^hl  aaiL  iatii.  .zrr  iicci  xi  i*  ^hc  i^b^ 
and  turned  back  as  aifis  Stnt  tut  jbor  sraminiL  -ssieas-  -er  im^xizrr 
dixided,  and  retracied  il  tirrr.  Ti»ofi  tat  inir  .x  laser  rr:  drm  hlht-v^l 
muscles,  the  dfseiier  muscles  ait  rxr  n  ta^  i>«j5fc — 3: 1.  trws 
saw-line.  This  lasi  drraisr  mvjsidL  «ii»i  diTinsr  tttr 
the  entire  bcjne.  All  the  soi:  ijart-  m-nirimr  tat  licntfflEEsinL  -sp  iwr 
up  to  the  saw-line  and  the  bant:  di'rmrc  Tk  tat  izaiizaa.  szHcncr  :i»r- 
funda,  infeiioir  profunda.  mm»zuiar.  hul  iMi^^iir  tK:  azaastoDKU::.  -?nanm 
branches-  See  that  the  mubcuio^iinL  Ttsrvt  ir  ^csanr  dmncx. 
any  portion  of  it  apt  lo  be  presec  lUKir.  il  ugnrimr  "tat  ^sa  crvr 
bone.  Suture  the  mmscuk^periosHaL  iTtvsrm^  •^mit  tat  trota^^af- 
the  flaps  in  a  lateral  line. 

Comment. — (i)  The  modiDc^  dmibr  netnifc:  naa&s^  r  ^saasr  -h  tfc^ 
the  bone  of  soft  piarts  up  10  the  saw-line.  anc  aiiH  inmiacs:  i,  intfR:  vm^ 
metrical  terminal  covering.  If  aactsssxry.  the  aiin*':£mig'  rmr  i*>!H*a<-yi  cw*^ 
half  of  the  distance  between  the  saw-line  anc  the  iuwss:  imir  or.  tat  sr-r^ 
incision.  (2)  The  simple  circular  meihiK:  tne  infmidhnisr  iiimi  nzr  irr 
done  here  in  small  limbs  with  flabtn  i-ov!rmjs — inr  ▼.imic  i#r  onL-zii  n 
large  limbs  with  firm  coveiinES-  Wu^^l  tut  hnimdiuujir  irrnisr  tut!:,  .t  : 
used,  it  should  be  an  oblique  drculaj.  tne  arztt  diuiniir  i^^^rr  m  l:i».  inrrm- 
internal  aspect  of  the  ann,  where,  owinr  i..  r:r»5n*r  Tetrutmui-  r  vil  i^  iin- 
sequently  drawn  up  to  the  le^el  with  the  omc  xan 


AHPUTATION  OF  THE  UPPER  TPO-THERDS  OF  -"^pf  .QOT 

BY  LONG  ANTERIOR  AM>  SHOFT   *"js-Ti:W.*   ♦'L.,**^- 

Description. — Two  U-shaped  flaps  cd  iikii!  anc  mub'^e  are  THivn.   tie 
posterior  being  one-half  the  length  of  the  aineriur. 

Position. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line. 

Incisions.— The  base  of  each  flap  equals  one-hiOf  drcuTm»r»rTr.»  ir  :t»* 
saw-line.     The  length  of  the  anterior  flap  is  tf^^rhksn  v.>  fjint  diaTT*^*-  ir 
the  saw-line.     And  the  length  of  the  posterior  flap  is  orwr-ia^  tne  drciTTpri- 
Both  are  U  -shaped  flaps.    Care  is  taken  to  place  these  flap?-  v^itiir,  tne  u-u-  ti  l 
artery  will  not  be  apt  to  be  split— the  vessel  5h</uld  be  is  theV.«Urrr  ti- " 
and  the  points  of  junction  of  the  two  flaps  on  the  inner  anc  ^xs^  -c^^-    { 
the  arm  should  be  so  shifted  toward  the  outer  ade  as  Vj  mtkjt 'jixi^  ">^i  - 
The  arm  is  raised  vertically  while  the  posterior  flap  i$  bear  na-i:.-  '  1- 
and  incised  (Fig.  268,  B).  ^  --     - 
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Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia  along  the  above  lines,  the 
muscles  are  divided  along  the  retracted  integumentary  coverings — cutting 
to  the  bone  along  the  vertical  limbs  of  the  flaps,  and  cutting  obliquely  inward 
and  upward  along  the  rounded  transverse  endings  of  the  flaps,  in  a  bluntly 
beveled  fashion — coming  down  upon  the  bone  sufficiently  far  below  the  saw- 
line  to  provide  a  periosteal  covering,  which,  with  the  muscles,  is  freed  up  to 
the  saw  line — and  the  bone  divided.  Care  is  taken  to  di\ide  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  evenly  and  short — as  well  as  the  nerves  in  the  anterior  flap  which 
bend  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  partially  excising  them  if  necessary.  Tie  the 
brachial,  superior  profunda,  and  inferior  profunda,  and  muscular  branches. 
Quilt  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  to  those  of  the  posterior  flap — the  former 
chiefly  covering  the  end  of  the  bone.  Suture  the  skin  margins  of  the  flaps. 
The  limbs  should  be  steadied  by  a  splint  which  also  includes  the  shoulder. 


AMPUTATION  OF  ARM  AT  SURGICAL  NECK 

BY  SINGLK  EXTERNAL  FLAP. 

Description. — A  U-shaped  flap,  composed  chiefly  of  deltoid,  is  raired 
from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  arm,  while  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  are 
divided  transversely,  or  with  slight  downward  convexity,  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  limit  of  the  limbs  of  the  flap. 

Position. — As  in  the  above  operations — the  limb  being  drawn  well  away 
from  the  body,  which  will  give  access  to  both  outer  and  inner  aspects. 

Landmarks. — Surgical  neck  of  humerus  (just  below  the  tuberosities). 

Incisions. — Flap  incision — the  base  of  the  flap,  which  is  U-shaped,  is 
placed  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  saw-line  through  the  surgical  neck — 
its  width  being  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  flap's  upper 
limit — its  length  being  that  of  the  diameter  at  the  saw-line.  The  anterior 
limb  of  the  tlap  passes  down  the  mid-anterior  as])ect  of  the  arm,  and  the 
posterior  limb  down  the  mid-posterior  aspect.  Inner  incision — crosses  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  with  a  slight  downward  convexity,  connecting  the 
upper  limits  of  the  vertical  limbs  of  the  flap  (Fig.  269,  B). 

Operation. — The  above  incisions  pass,  at  first,  through  .skin  and  fascia 
only.  After  the  integuments  have  retracted,  the  external  flap  is  cut  from 
without  inward,  upon  the  line  of  the  retracted  tissues,  beveling  ( bliquely 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  upper  limit  of  the  flap.  The  bleeding  vessels 
in  this  external  wound  are  clamped  as  met.  The  inner  incision  is  now  deep- 
ened— and  the  axillar)'  vessels  tied  as  encountered  and  before  being  cut — 
and  the  nerves  cut  short.  The  tendon  of  the  y  ectoralis  major  is  prescrverl, 
the  periosteum  being  divided  below  the  bicipital  grcove  and  stripped  up, 
including  this  tendon.  Avoid  opening  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  biceps 
tendon,  dividing  it  low  down,  together  with  t!ic  coracohrachialis.  Detach 
the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  as  sul)])eriosteally  as 
possible.  Retract  the  outer  flap  and  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm 
up  to  the  saw-line — and  divide  the  bone  through  the  lowest  ])art  of  the  surgical 
neck  possible.  Avoid  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery.  The  brachial  artery  will  have  been  tied  in  the  course  of  operation — 
branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  circumflex  and  muscular  branches 
which  have  not  been  previously  tied  are  now  taken  u]).  Bring  the  outer 
flap  across  the  end  of  the  bone — quilt  the  muscles  of  the  flap  to  those  divided 
in  the  inner  incision — and  suture  the  integumentary  portion  of  the  flap  trans- 
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versely  to  corresponding  tissues  of  the  inner  wound.     Dress  the  arm  against 
a  full  pad  in  the  axilla. 

Comment. — (i)  The  chief  advantages  of  amputation  through  the  surgical 
neck,  over  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder,  are,  that  the  mortality  is  less; 
that  a  stump  for  an  artificial  Hmb  is  secured;  and  that  there  is  not  so  much 
muscular  atrophy.     The  chief  disadvantages  are,  that  the  remaining  epiph- 


ysis is  apt  to  produce  hone; : 
(2)  The  outer  tiap  may  Ije  le: 


id  that  the  stump  may  be  strongly  abducted. 
i  satisfactorilv  cut  bv  transfixion. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SHOULDER- JOINT. 

Bones, ^Scapula;  clavicle:  humerus. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  .\cromio-clavicular  .Articulation:— 
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superior  acromio-clavicular,  inferior  acromio-clavicular  ligaments;  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage;  synovial  membrane,  (b)  Coraco-clavicular  Union: — 
trapezoid  and  conoid  ligaments,  (c)  Shoulder-joint: — capsular,  gleno- 
humeral  bands  of  capsular,  coraco-humeral,  glenoid  and  transverse  humeral 
ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane. 

Muscles  Reinforcing  Shoulder-joint. — Above: — supraspinatus.  Be- 
low:— long  head  of  triceps;  an  upward  extension  of  pectoralis  major.  In- 
ternally:— subscapularis.  Externally: — infraspinatus;  teres  minor.  Within 
Joint: — long  head  of  biceps.     Surrounding  Joint: — deltoid. 

Muscles  in  More  or  Less  Direct  Relation  with  Shoulder-joint. — (a) 
Anterior  Thoracic  Region: — pectoralis  major,  pectoralis  minor,  subclavius. 
(b)  Lateral  Thoracic  Region: — serratus  magnus.  (c)  Acromial  Region: — 
deltoid,  (d)  Anterior  Scapular  Region : — subscapularis.  (e)  Posterior  Scapu- 
lar Region: — supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  teres  major,  (f) 
Muscles  Passing  from  Shoulder  to  Arm  Anteriorly: — biceps,  coracobrachialis. 
(g)  Muscles  Passing  from  Shoulder  to  Arm  Posteriorly: — triceps. 

Movements  of  Shoulder-joint. — Forward: — pectoralis  major,  anterior 
fibers  of  deltoid,  coracobrachialis,  biceps  (when  elbow  is  flexed).  Backward: 
— latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  posterior  fibers  of  deltoid,  triceps  (when 
elbow  is  extended).  Abduction: — deltoid,  supraspinatus.  Adduction: — 
subscapularis,  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major.  Outward 
Rotation: — infraspinatus,  teres  minor.  Inward  Rotation: — subscapularis, 
latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  pectoralis  major. 

Bursae  in  Neighborhood  of  Joint.— Beneath  tendon  of  subscapularis 
— communicating  with  joint  by  opening  on  anterior  side  of  capsule.  Beneath 
tendon  of  infraspinatus  (sometimes  present) — communicating  with  joint  by 
opening  on  posterior  aspect  of  capsule.  Between  under  surface  of  deltoid 
and  outer  surface  of  capsule — not  communicating  with  joint.  Biceps  tendon 
passes  through  the  joint  and  is  surrounded  by  tubular  sheath  continuous 
with  synovial  membrane. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Shoulder-joint. — Suprascapular,  trans- 
versalis  colli,  superior  thoracic,  acromial  thoracic,  long  thoracic,  alar  thoracic, 
subscapular,  anterior  circumflex,  posterior  circumflex. 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Shoulder-joint. — Two  suprascapular,  two 
transversalis  colli,  superior  thoracic,  acromial  thoracic,  long  thoracic,  alar 
thoracic,  subscapular,  anterior  circumflex,  posterior  circumflex,  cephalic 

Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Shoulder-joint. — Acromial  branch  of 
cervical  plexus,  posterior  thoracic,  suprascapular,  external  anterior  thoracic, 
internal  anterior  thoracic,  upper  subscapular,  lower  subscapular,  middle 
subscapular,  circumflex, — and  following  passing  through  axilla  to  arm  and 
forearm;  musculocutaneous,  internal  cutaneous,  lesser  internal  cutaneous, 
median,  ulnar,  musculospiral. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  SHOULDER- JOINT. 

To  find  the  direction  and  position  of  the  shoulder-joint — having  fully 
abducted  the  arm,  draw  a  slightly  curved  line  from  the  middle  of  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament,  with  convexity  inward,  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  felt  in  the  axilla. 

The  coracoid  process  is  not  actually  within  the  infraclavicular  fossa,  but 
lies  near  the  pectoro-deltoid  groove,  covered  by  the  anterior  fibers  of  the 
deltoid,  and  a  little  below  the  clavicle. 
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The  center  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  lies  over  the  superior  aspect 
of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  is  felt  externally — the  lesser  ante- 
riorly. To  the  former  are  attached  the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and 
teres  minor,  in  order,  from  above  downward.    To  the  lesser — the  subscapularis. 

With  the  arm  by  the  side  and  the  hand  supine,  the  bicipital  groove  looks 
directly  fon\'ard — the  head  of  the  humerus  lying  entirely  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  vertical  line  from  the  coracoid  process.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
faces,  practically,  in  the  direction  of  the  inner  condyle— and  the  greater 
tuberosity  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  condyle. 

The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  unites  with  the  bone  about  the 
twentieth  year — the  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  is  within  the  capsule  of  the 
joint — the  outer,  anterior  and  posterior  parts  are  subperiosteal. 

The  surgical  neck  lies  between  the  bases  of  the  tuberosities  and  the  inser- 
tions of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  pectoralis  major. 

The  deltoid  gives  the  rounded  outline  to  the  shoulder — and  its  insertion 
is  marked  by  a  depression  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  middle  of  the  arm. 

The  groove  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  contains  the  cephalic 
vein  and  the  humeral  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery. 

The  acromio-thoracic  artery  emerges  from  the  upper  border  of  the  pec- 
toralis minor  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  where  a  line  from  near  the 
junction  of  the  third  rib  and  its  cartilage  to  the  coracoid  process  crosses  that 
vessel. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  circumflex  nerve  cross  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus  transversely  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  center 
of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  deltoid. 

The  skin  over  the  deltoid  is  thick,  adherent,  and  little  retractile — that 
over  the  pectoralis  major  is  fine  and  retractile. 

The  dorsalis  scapulae  arter\^  crosses  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula 
opposite  the  center  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  deltoid. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    DISARTICULATING    AT 

SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Methods  of  Hemorrhage-control  during  operations  near  the  Shoulder- 
joint: — (a)  Wveth's  Shoulder  Transfixion  Pins,  with  tubular  rubber  Tourni- 
quet placed  above  them; — The  anterior  pin  enters  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
axillary  fold,  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  center  of  the  fold — and  emerges 
2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  within  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process.  The  posterior  pin 
enters  the  posterior  axillary  fold,  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  anterior  pin — and  similarly  emerges  posteriorly  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  within 
the  tip  of  the  acromial  process.  Care  is  necessary  to  avoid  striking  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  with  the  posterior  pin.  Rubber  tubing  of  1.3  cm.  (J 
inch)  diameter  is  wound  several  times  around  the  axilla,  above  the  pins,  and 
tied  (Fig.  209,  right  shoulder),  (b)  Preliminary  exposure  and  double  ligation 
of  the  axillarv'  artery,  with  division  between  the  two  ligatures  (as  in  Larrey's 
operation,  page  329).  (c)  Digital  compression  of  the  main  artery  in  the 
flap  by  an  assistant,  who  grasps  the  part  just  prior  to  division  of  the  artery 
(as  in  Spence's  operation,  page  327).  (d)  By  Tourniquet  and  Pad; — A  firm 
pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla — over  this  are  placed  several  turns  of  rubber 
tubing  passing  around  the  axilla — the  ends  are  then  carried  in  a  single 
figure-of-eight  fashion  over  the  clavicle  of  the  same  side,  and  thence  across 
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the  chest  and  are  tied  beneath  the  opposite  axilla.  Two  strips  of  sterile 
gauze  run  beneath  the  tubing  anterioriy  and  posterioriy  (or  placed  in  posi- 
tion prior  to  applying  the  tubing)  will  enable  the  tubing  to  be  further  and 
more  securely  drawn  inward  and  thus  make  less  the  chances  of  slipping 
when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  removed  (Fig.  209,  left  shoulder),  (e) 
Compression  (digital  or  instrumental)  of  subclavian  artery  against  the 
first  rib,  either  with  or  without  preliminary  incision  over  the  third  part 
of  the  artery,  through  the  superficial  tissues,  (f)  Securing  of  the  main 
vessels  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  as  met  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
— an  ordinary  tourniquet  having  been  first  applied — (as  in  the  Foumeaux 
Jordan  method). 

Comparison  of  methods  of  hemorrhage-control : — The  control  of  hemor- 
rhage in  disarticulating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  or  in  amputating  very  near 
the  shoulder  articulation,  is  the  most  serious  consideration  connected  with 
these  operations.  Wyeth's  method,  where  the  pins  do  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  as  planned,  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  means  against  hemorrhage. 
Preliminary  exposure  and  ligation  of  the  artery — and  compression  of  the 
artery  in  the  flap — may  be  regarded  as  the  next  best  methods. 

The  axillary  vessels  should  be  as  cleanly  cut  as  possible — and  so  approached 
as  to  be  secured  before  being  cut,  where  the  method  of  preliminary  ligation 
is  adopted. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  to  be  divided  high  up. 

The  acromial  process  should  always  be  preserved — as  it  furnishes  a 
support  for  the  artificial  limb. 

A  capsulo-periosteally  covered  stump  should  be  sought — as  furnishing 
the  best  support  for  an  artificial  limb — therefore  one  should  endeavor  to 
detach  the  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major, 
subscapularis,  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  along  with  the 
periosteum  and  capsule,  in  so  far  as  this  is  ])ossihle. 

A  vertical  wound,  in  closing  the  site  of  oj^cration,  alTords  the  best  drainage. 
Sometimes  drainage  is  made  through  a  secondary  opening.  Temporary 
drainage  is  always  indicated — owing  to  the  extensive  synovial  surfaces. 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  so  as  to  compress  dead  spaces — and  steadied 
against  the  thorax  as  a  splint  by  the  surrounding  bandaging. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  SHOULDER- JOINT,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Anterior  Racket  Method  (Spenre's  operation).  Ex- 
ternal Racket  Method  (Larrey's  operation).  External  or  Deltoid  Flap 
(Dupuytren's  operation). 

Other  Methods. — Anterior  and  Posterior  Flaps.  Circular.  EUiptical. 
Lateral  Flaps.     Foumeaux  Jordan's  Method. 

Comparison  of  Methods. — The  racket  methods  are  the  best.  The 
features  of  the  anterior  racket  method  are: — excision  of  the  shoulder-joint 
may  be  done,  instead  of  an  amputation,  through  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
incision,  which  may  be  alone  made  at  first,  until  it  be  found  whether  ampu- 
tation be  necessary;  there  is  the  smallest  division  of  muscle;  the  posterior 
circumflex  artery  and  circumflex  nerve  are  not  cut;  the  main  vessels  are 
easilv  controlled.  The  features  of  the  external  racket  method  are: — the 
vertical  portion  of  the  incision  also  allows  of  an  excision,  the  incision  at  first 
being  exploratory,  through  which  an  excision  of  the  joint  may  be  made,  or 
the  operation  may  be  converted  into  an  amputation;  there  is  considerable 
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division  of  muscle  and  the  joint  is  more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  anterior 
racket;  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  circumflex  nerve  are  apt  to  be 
cut.  The  disadvantages  of  the  external  or  deltoid  flap,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  probably  the  third  best  form  of  disarticulation,  are,  that  the  circumflex 
nerve  and  posterior  circumflex  artery  are  cut — and  that  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  the  joint  is  impossible. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  SHOULDER-JOINT 

BY  ANTERIOR  RACKET  METHOD  — SPENCE'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  queue  of  the  incision  is  placed  over  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus — the  diverging  limbs  of  the  racket, 
or  oval,  encircling  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  arm  and  meeting  behind. 

Position. — Patient  near  edge  of  table;  shoulders  elevated;  head  to  oppo- 
site side;  limb  partly  abducted.  Surgeon  on  outer  side  of  both  shoulders, 
or  may  stand  on  inner  side  of  left.  First  assistant  stands  between  shoulder 
and  patient^s  head,  controls  hemorrhage  and  retracts  flaps.  Second  assistant 
stands  near  elbow  and  manipulates  limb. 

Landmarks. — Coracoid  process;  pectoro-deltoid  groove. 

Incision. — Abduct  the  arm  and  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  outward. 
Begin  the  incision  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process — pass  down 
through  the  clavicular  fibers  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  until  the 
humeral  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  reached,  which  is  divided. 
From  this  point,  the  outer  limb  of  the  racket  curves  gently  outward  through 
the  lowest  part  of  the  deltoid  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.  From 
the  point  of  division  of  the  humeral  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the 
inner  limb  of  the  racket  curves  downward  across  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm — 
until  it  coincides  with  the  opposite  limb  of  the  racket  (Fig.  270,  B). 

Operation. — (1)  The  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  carried  directly 
to  the  bone.  The  outer  limb  of  the  racket  at  first  passes  through  skin  and 
fascia,  and  is  then  deepened  to  the  bone  and  through  the  periosteum,  along 
the  line  of  the  incised  integuments.  The  inner  limb  of  the  racket  merely 
passes  through  skin  and  fascia,  and  especial  care  is  taken  that  it  goes  no 
deeper  at  this  stage.  (2)  Returning  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  wound,  the  anterior 
fiber  of  the  deltoid  will  be  found  divided,  and  this  lip  of  the  wound  is  now 
freed  from  the  bone  and  joint,  as  nearly  subperiosteally  as  possible,  thereby 
securing  the  retention  of  some  of  the  attachments  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  to  the  fibrous  tissue — the  freeing  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  thumb,  periosteal  elevator  and  knife,  and 
continuing  up  to  the  great  tuberosity — carefully  avoiding  (by  hugging  the 
bone)  injury  to  the  circumflex  nerve  and  posterior  circumflex  arter)',  which 
are  raised  from  the  bone  in  this  outer  flap.  (3)  The  inner  lip  is  similarly, 
though  less  extensively,  freed  up  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  carefully  guarding 
the  axillar)'  vessels.  (4)  By  manipulating  the  liml)  from  the  elbow,  flexed 
at  a  right  angle,  the  head  of  the  bone  and  its  tuberosities  are  made  to  present 
themselves  in  the  wound.  By  rotating  inward,  the  great  tuberosity  presents, 
and  the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  are  severed  very  close 
to  the  bone.  By  rotating  outward,  the  lesser  tuberosity  presents,  and  the 
subscapularis  is  severed.  (5)  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  next  cut,  and 
the  capsule  opened  by  dividing  it  transversely  against  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  capsule  being  cut  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosities  severed, 
ihe  head  of  the  bone  is  now  disarticulated  and  thrust  upward  above  the 
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glenoid  cavity,  by  abducting  and  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus  outward— 
the  connection  of  the  limb  being  maintained  by  the  still  unsevered  tissues 
upon  the  inner  aspect.     (6)  The  surgeon  grasps  the  disarticulated  head  with 


the  left  hand  and  draws  it  outward  fnim  the  trunk.  .As  he  docs  so,  the  first 
assistant,  standing  behind  the  shoulder,  iiUices  the  palm  of  the  fingers  of 
both  hands ;ij;ainst  the  axillary  aspect  of  the  still  uncul  inner  tissues,  and  his 
thumbs,  one  from  each  side,  between  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  the  tissues 
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of  the  inner  side,  compressing  the  axillary  vessels  between  the  thumbs  in  the 
wound  and  the  outspread  fingers  in  the  axilla — until  he  feels  all  circulation 
controlled.  The  surgeon  now  passes  a  long  knife  between  the  neck  of  the 
bone  and  the  thumb-nails  of  his  assistant,  and,  by  a  steady,  sawing  move- 
ment, cuts  his  way  from  within  downward  and  outward,  aiming  to  come  out 
on  a  line  with  the  retracted  integuments  along  the  original  incision,  along 
the  inner  Umb  of  the  racket.  As  the  knife  cuts  its  way  out,  the  fingers  of 
the  assistant  follow  the  blade  closely,  with  the  artery  under  his  grasp.  Just 
prior  to  the  final  passage  of  the  knife,  the  tissues  are  tightly  grasped  and 
steadily  held,  until  the  knife  emerges — when  he  presents  to  the  surgeon  the 
cut  margin  of  the  inner  flap,  with  the  vessels  in  easy  evidence.  (7)  Tie  the 
brachial  artery  at  once,  and  the  two  brachial  venge  comites  and  the  basilic 
vein.  In  the  vertical  and  external  limb  of  the  racket,  in  incising  and  deepen- 
ing the  wound,  branches  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  anterior  circumflex, 
and  muscular  branches  are  at  first  clamped  and  subsequently  tied.  (8)  The 
posterior  circumflex  nerve  should  not  be  injured.  The  nerves  which  are 
severed  are  cut  short.  (9)  The  margins  of  the  capsulo-periosteal  wound, 
where  any  appreciable  periosteum  has  been  saved,  are  sutured.  The  muscles 
are  quilted  by  deep  and  superficial  tiers  of  buried  catgut  (chromic)  sutures. 
Temporary'  drainage  is  provided.  The  integumentary  edges  of  the  wound 
are  sutured  in  one  vertical  fine.  The  stump  should  be  snugly  compressed 
against  the  thorax  by  the  bandage. 

Comment. — (1)  This  operation  is  an  illustration  of  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage by  digital  compression  in  the  flap.  (2)  By  saving  as  much  of  the 
attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  in  the 
subperiosteal  freeing  of  the  humerus,  connections  in  the  stump  are  formed 
by  these  tendons  and  considerable  range  of  movement  is  thereby  added  to 
an  artificial  limb.  (3)  The  axillary  vessels  have  been  exposed  where  the 
inner  limb  of  the  racket  crosses  their  course  and  ligated  prior  to  disarticula- 
tion. (4)  Where  the  deltoid  tissues  are  very  thick,  this  flap  may  be  ad- 
vantageously thinned  a  little  by  making  the  incision  of  the  outer  limb  of  the 
racket  in  a  beveling  manner.  (5)  The  more  nearly  the  operation  is  done 
subperiosteally,  where  no  contraindication  to  the  preservation  of  the  peri- 
osteum exists,  the  greater  the  safety  to  the  important  tissues,  especially  the 
circumflex  nerve  and  posterior  circumflex  artery. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  SHOULDER- JOINT 

BY  EXTERNAL  RACKET  METHOD— LARREV'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  queue  of  the  incision  is  placed  over  the  external 
aspect  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus — from  the  center  of  this  incision 
(which  may  first  have  been  made  for  exploration  of  the  joint  alone)  the  two 
limbs  of  the  racket  diverge — encircling  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  arm  and  meeting  on  the  inner  side. 

Position. — As  in  Spence's  operation  (page  327). 

Landmarks. — Prominence  of  acromion. 

Incisions. — (i)  Vertical  incision — (arm  being  slightly  abducted)  begins 
immediately  below  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  prominence  of  the  acromion 
and  passes  thence  vertically  down  the  external  aspect  of  the  arm  for  10  cm. 
(4  inches).  (2)  Oval  incision — from  the  center  of  the  vertical  incision  the 
two  limbs  of  the  oval,  or  racket,  begin  and  pass  obliquely  downward  over 
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the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  limb,  meeting  upon  its  inner  border 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  vertical  incision  (Fig.  268,  C). 

Operation. — (i)  The  vertical  incision  passes  at  once  through  the  deltoid 
directly  to  the  bone  and  into  the  joint.  The  operation,  which  may  have 
been  begun  as  an  exploratory  one,  may  end  with  an  investigation  of  the  joint 
— or  may  proceed  to  an  excision  of  the  joint  structures — or  may  end  as  an 
amputation.  If  the  latter,  the  oval,  or  racket,  incision,  as  above  described, 
is  added  to  the  vertical  incision.  (2)  The  limbs  of  the  racket  are  at  first 
incised  through  skin  and  fascia  only,  and  may  be  made  at  one  stroke,  or, 
better,  by  two.  (3)  The  anterior  limb  of  the  racket  is  now  deepened,  while 
the  arm  is  rotated  outward — the  incision  passing  through  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  deltoid — the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  severed  as  near  the 
bone  as  possible — the  coracobrachialis  and  biceps  are  divided — and,  next  to 
these,  the  axillary  vesseb  are  encountered,  carefully  exposed  and  doubly 
ligated,  beyond  the  posterior  circumflex  branch.  This  flap  is  then  freed 
up  to  the  joint.  For  the  same  reasons  mentioned  under  the  last  operation, 
the  freeing  of  these  flaps  should  be  done  as  subperiosteally  as  possible.  (4) 
The  posterior  limb  of  the  racket  is  similarly  deepened,  the  arm  being  rotated 
inward — the  incision  passing  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  deltoid — 
and  meeting  the  anterior  limb  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  This  flap 
is  then  also  freed  up  to  the  joint  as  subperiosteally  as  possible.  (5)  Dis- 
articulation is  accomplished  (after  severing  close  to  the  bone  in  the  above 
freeing  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  the  attachments  of  the  supra- 
spinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  to  the  great  tuberosity,  and  the 
subscapularis  to  the  lesser)  by  cutting  the  capsule  and  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  against  the  head  of  the  bone  transversely.  The  head  of  the  bone  is 
now  disarticulated  and  thrust  upward.  (6)  To  sever  the  remaining  soft 
parts,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  disarticulated  head  of  the  humerus  with  his 
left  hand  and  draws  it  outward — then  inserts  a  long  knife  between  the  neck 
of  the  bone  and  the  remaining  undivided  parts,  and,  by  a  sawing  movement, 
cuts  his  way  downward  and  outward  between  the  severed  axillary  vessels 
and  the  bone,  coming  out  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  inner  limb  of  the  racket 
incision  (just  as  in  the  disarticulation  by  the  anterior  racket).  (7)  Besides 
the  above-named  vessels,  the  anterior  and  posterior  circumflex  are  both  apt 
to  be  divided,  as  well  as  some  muscular  branches.  The  circumflex  nerve  is 
likely  to  be  severed.  All  nerves  are  cut  short.  (8)  The  capsule  is  to  be 
trimmed,  if  hanging  in  tags.  Temporary  drainage  is  used.  The  capsulo- 
periosteal,  or  capsulo-muscular  covering  is  sutured — the  muscles  quilted 
deeply  and  superficially — and  the  skin  sutured  in  a  vertical  line. 

Comment. — This  operation  is  an  illustration  of  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage by  the  ligation  of  the  main  vessels  in  the  line  of  incision,  prior  to  dis- 
articulation. 

DISARTICULATION  AT  SHOULDER- JOINT 

BV   KXTKRNAL  OR  DKLTOID  FLAP. 

Description. — A  U-shaped  flap,  consisting  practically  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  is  raised  from  the  outer  side  of  the  shoulder — its  upper  limits  being 
connected  by  a  transversely  curved  incision  across  the  inner  aspect  ofthe 
arm. 

Position. — .As  in  Spence's  operation  (page  327). 

Landmarks. — Coracoid  process  of  scapula;  spine  of  scapula. 

Incision. — The  base  of  this  U-shaped  flap  extends  from  the  coracoid 
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process,  anteriorly,  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  at  the  root  of  the  acromion 
posteriorly.  In  length,  the  flap  extends  nearly  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
The  upper  extremities  of  the  limbs  of  the  flap  are  joined  by  a  transversely 
curved  incision  (with  slight  downward  convexity)  crossing  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  axilla.  On 
the  right  side,  the  incision  begins  at  the  root  of  the  acromion  and  ends  at  the 
coracoid,  the  arm  having  been  placed  across  the  chest.  On  the  left  side, 
the  incision  begins  at  the  coracoid,  with  the  arm  abducted — and  ends  at  the 
root  of  the  acromion,  with  the  arm  across  the  chest.  In  both,  the  surgeon 
manipulates  the  limb  with  his  left  hand.  This  flap  consists  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  deltoid  at  the  base,  while  its  margins  are  beveled  (Fig.  268, 
D,  D). 

Operation. — The  entire  length  of  the  superficial  incision  outlining  the 
flap  is  now  deepened  to  the  bone  along  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin — cutting 
in  a  beveling  fashion  obliquely  from  without  inward  and  from  below  upw^ard. 
This  mass  of  soft  tissues  is  then  raised  from  the  bone,  severing  the  attach- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  great  and  less  tuberosities.  The  joint  is  now 
opened  by  cutting  directly  down  upon  the  capsule  and  long  head  of  the  biceps 
transversely  against  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  dis- 
articulated and  thrust  upward,  and  the  operation  completed  as  in  Spence's 
method  of  disarticulating — that  is,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  grasped  and  drawn 
outward — an  assistant  guarding  the  tissues  of  the  inner  flap  as  in  the  opera- 
tion just  mentioned,  a  long  knife  is  inserted  between  the  neck  of  the  bone 
and  the  still  undivided  tissues  upon  the  inner  aspect  and  made  to  cut  its  way 
downward  and  outward  on  a  line  with  the  transversely  curved  portion  of  the 
incision  connecting  the  upper  limbs  of  the  flap,  thus  severing  the  pectoralis 
major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major.  Having  ligated  the  vessels  and 
cut  the  nerves  short — the  muscles  are  quilted — and  the  integumentary  margin 
of  the  deltoid  flap  is  sutured  to  the  border  of  the  short  internal  flap. 

Comment. — (i)  This  is  the  least  desirable  of  the  three  methods  of  dis- 
articulation described.  (2)  Hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  some  form 
of  tourniquet,  or  by  the  early  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  axilla.  (3)  An 
attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery — either  by  isolating  and  retracting  them  while  incising  from  the  skin 
downward  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  flap — or  by  approaching  them  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  flap,  working  under  the  periosteum  and  then 
retracting  them. 

AMPUTATION    OF    UPPER    LIMB,    TOGETHER   WITH    SCAPULA    AND 

PART  OF  CLAVICLE, 

BY    ANTFRO-INFKRIOR    (OR    PKCTORO-AXILLARV)    AND     POSTERO-SUPERIOR    (OR 

CKRVirO-SCAPlLAR)  FLAPS— BKRGFR'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  removal  of  the  upper  limb,  together  with 
the  scapula  and  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle,  en  masse,  without  dis- 
articulation at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Position. — Given  in  the  steps  of  the  operation. 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  clavicle;  outline  of  scapula;  line  of  shoulder- 
joint  articulation. 

Operation. — (i)  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  middle  third  of  Clavicle  and 
double  ligature  and  division  of  Subclanan  Artery  and  Vein: — Patient  on 
back,  at  edge  of  table;  shoulders  raised;  arm  by  side.  Make  an  incision 
through  the  periosteum  to  bone,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  from 
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outer  border  of  stemomastoid  to  just  beyond  the  acromioclavicular  articu- 
lation (Fig.  270,  C,  C,  C).  The  vein  from  the  cephalic  to  the  external  jugular 
is  hereby  cut  and  is  doubly  ligated.  The  periosteum  is  raised,  with  curved 
periosteal  elevator,  from  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  clavicle.  A  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  passed  between  bone  and  periosteum 
and  the  clavicle  is  divided  at  the  junction  of  its  inner  and  middle  thirds. 
The  outer  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle  is  now  grasped  with  lion-jaw  forceps 
and  drawn  outward,  during  which  outward  traction  whatever  periosteum 
may  remain  is  now  detached  from  its  middle  third.  The  clavicle  is  then 
sawed  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  by  a  chain,  Gigli,  or 
small  saw.  The  middle  third  of  the  clavicle  is  thereby  removed.  The 
periosteum  over  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  subclavius  muscle  are 
now  divided  transversely,  opposite  the  inner  section  of  the  clavicle,  and 
are  dissected  up  and  turned  outward,  thereby  exposing  the  subclavian 
vessels,  surrounded  by  more  or  less  fascia.  Having  divided  the  over- 
lying fascia,  the  subclavian  vein  and  then  the  artery  are  exposed.  Both 
artery  and  vein  are  doubly  ligated  and  divided  opposite  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib — the  former  being  secured  first  (to  lessen  the 
amount  of  blood  left  in  the  limb).  (2)  Formation  of  Antero-inferior  (or 
Pectoro-axillary)  Flap: — Patient  on  back,  with  shoulder  over  edge  of  table; 
arm  abducted;  head  to  opposite  side.  Surgeon  between  arm  and  trunk. 
The  incision  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  clavicular  incision — curves  down- 
ward and  outward,  passing  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process — 
thence  along  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid,  just  external  to  the  pectoro- 
deltoid  groove,  to  the  junction  of  the  anterior  axillary  wall  with  the  arm — 
thence  across  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major — thence  transversely 
across  the  inner  or  axillary  surface  of  the  arm — to  the  lower  borders  of  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Here  the  limb  is  elevated — 
and  the  incision  is  carried  downward  and  inward  in  the  groove  between 
the  vertical  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  muscular  elevation  formed  by 
the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  to  end  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  This  incision  passes,  at  first,  through  skin 
and  fascia,  and  is  then  deepened  through  the  pectoral  and  axillary  tissues 
— the  pectoralis  major  being  cut  where  its  tendinous  portion  commences — 
the  pectoralis  minor  near  the  coracoid  process — the  brachial  plexus  near  the 
first  rib — the  latissimus  dorsi  in  the  more  posterior  part  of  the  line  of  incision 
— and  whatever  remaining  axillar}'  tissues  bind  the  limb  are  cut  as  encoun- 
tered. The  shoulder  is  thus  freed  from  the  trunk  anteriorly — and  tends  to 
fall  outward  and  backward.  (3)  Formation  of  the  Postero-superior  (or 
Cervico-scapular)  Flap: — The  patient  is  still  supine,  with  shoulder  over 
edge  of  table;  the  arm  is  now  drawn  across  the  chest  to  emphasize  the  scapular 
region.  The  surgeon  stands  to  the  outer  side.  The  incision  begins  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicular  incision,  just  external  to  the  acromioclavicular 
joint — passing  thence  backward  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula  by  the  shortest 
route,  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  antero-inferior  flap  incision  over  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  This  incision  at  first  involves  only  the  skin  and  fascia, 
which  are  then  well  retracted  along  their  upper  part,  thus  exposing  the  trape- 
zius, which  is  now  divided  near  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  scapula, 
and  thus  severed  from  the  whole  limb.  (4)  Severing  of  Connections  of 
Scapula  to  Trunk: — The  patient  lies  as  in  the  last  step — and  the  surgeon 
stands  to  the  inner  side  of  the  right  and  outer  side  of  left  limb.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  fiaps  are  well  retracted  and  the  limb  permitted  to  hang  away 
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from  the  side.  The  superior  and  vertical  borders  of  the  scapula  are  rendered 
prominent  and  are  now  freed  by  cutting  the  following  muscles  close  to  the 
bone,  in  order  from  above  downward:  omohyoid,  levator  anguli  scapulae, 
rhomboideus  minor,  rhomboideus  major,  and  serratus  magnus.  The  upper 
extremity  is  now  free  from  the  trunk — the  muscles  arising  from  the  scapula 
and  inserted  into  the  humerus  (teres  major  and  minor,  subscapularis,  supra- 
spinatus,  and  infraspinatus)  are  removed  untouched  with  the  limb.  (5)  Con- 
trol of  Hemorrhage: — Preliminary  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
control  the  chief  hemorrhage.  In  forming  the  anterior  flap,  branches  of 
the  acromio-thoracic,  long  thoracic  and  subscapular  are  encountered.  In 
forming  the  posterior  flap,  the  muscular  branches  in  the  trapezius  are  met. 
In  severing  the  scapula  the  chief  bleeding  occurs — the  suprascapular  artery 
is  to  be  tied  near  the  omohyoid  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  supraspinous  fossa 
— and  the  posterior  scapular  is  to  be  tied  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula 
just  after  dividing  the  levator  anguli  scapuhe.  (6)  Closure  of  the  Wound : — 
All  the  ner\'es  are  divided  short.  Generally  no  sufficient  redundancy  of  mus- 
cles is  present  to  admit  of  quilting,  it  usually  being  difficult  to  approximate 
the  edges  of  the  wound — but,  if  it  be  possible,  quilting  of  the  muscles  together 
with  buried  gut  sutures  should  be  done — to  make  a  thicker  stump-padding 
and  to  take  the  strain  off  the  cutaneous  sutures.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
flaps  are  brought  together  and  sutured  in  one  oblique  line,  extending  from 
above,  downward,  outward,  and  backward.  To  obliterate  the  dead  spaces 
which  tend  to  form  in  so  extensive  a  wound,  considerable  even  pressure  is 
applied  in  the  dressings  which  bind  the  parts  to  the  thorax.  No  drainage 
is  indicated  in  simple  cases. 

Comment. — (i)  Sometimes  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle  is  drawn 
outward  and  disarticulated  at  the  acromion.  (2)  If  the  suprascapular  and 
posterior  scapular  arteries  are  ligated  through  such  a  wound  as  is  made 
in  exposing  the  clavicle,  at  this  stage,  the  chief  bleeding  of  the  whole  operation 
will  be  avoided.  The  former  is  easily  found.  (3)  One  is  apt  to  find  too 
scanty  an  allowance  of  flap  covering,  which  is  caused  by  not  extending  the 
oval  parts  of  the  incisions  far  enough  out  over  the  shoulder. 


AMPUTATIONS  AND  DISARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  TOES. 

Bones. — Third,  second,  and  first  Phalanges. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  Second  and  Third  Interphalangeal 
Joint: — Plantar;  dorsal  and  two  lateral  ligaments.  Extensor  tendon  rein- 
forces dorsal  aspect  of  joint,  (b)  First  and  Second  Interphalangeal  Joint: — 
Same  as  last,  (c)  Metatarsophalangeal  Joints: — Plantar  (glenoid),  dorsal, 
and  two  lateral  ligaments.     Extensor  tendon  reinforces  dorsal  aspect. 

Muscles. — See  under  Foot. 

Sheaths  of  Flexor  Tendons. — Tendons  of  flexor  longus  digitorum  and 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  in  their  passage  along  the  phalanges,  are  bound 
against  the  bones  by  fibrous  sheaths  attached  to  margins  of  phalanges  and 
forming  osseo-aponeurotic  canals  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  They  are 
strongest  opposite  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  and  weakest  opposite 
the  interphalangeal  joints. 
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Arteries. — Two  dorsal  digital,  from  dorsal  interosseous  and  from  dorsalis 
hallucis;  two  plantar  from  plantar  digital  and  from  princeps  hallucis. 

Veins. — Superficial: — branches  from  the  superficies  of  each  toe.  Deep: 
— accompany  the  digital  arteries.  Note — From  the  foot  to  the  knee,  two 
veins  accompany  each  artery;  from  knee  upward,  one  vein  accompanies 
each  artery,  except  at  back  of  thigh  and  gluteal  region,  where  there  are  gener- 
ally two. 

Nerves. — External  saphenous;  internal  and  external  branches  of  musculo- 
cutaneous; internal  branch  of  anterior  tibial;  digital  branches  of  internal 
plantar;  digital  branches  of  external  plantar. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  TOES. 

Extensor  tendons  of  four  outer  toes — the  four  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  having  been  joined  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum  (except  that  the  latter  muscle  furnishes  no  tendon  to  the  little 
toe)  and  by  fibrous  expansions  from  the  interossei  and  lumbricales — all 
spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  dorsum  of  the  first 
phalanx  and  divides  into  three  slips — the  middle  slip  being  inserted  into 
the  bases  of  the  second  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes — the  two  lateral 
slips,  having  united  on  the  dorsum  of  the  second  phalanx,  are  inserted  into 
the  bases  of  the  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

Extensor  tendon  of  great  toe — the  innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx — blending  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx. 

Flexor  tendons  of  four  outer  toes — the  four  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum  divide  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  (for  the  passage  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum)  and  then  unite  opposite  the  first 
phalanges  to  form  a  channel  for  the  flexor  longus  digitorum — then  divide — 
and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanges. 
The  four  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  arc  inserted  into  the  bases 
of  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

Flexor  tendons  of  great  toe — the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx, 
a  sesamoid  bone  being  present  in  each  of  its  two  heads  of  insertion.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  is  inserted  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  last  phalanx. 

The  flexor  sheaths,  which  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  fingers,  have  been 
given  under  Surgical  Anatomy  (page  333). 

The  first  interphalangcal  joint  of  each  toe  is  about  opposite  its  middle. 

The  knuckle  of  each  phalangeal  joint  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  proximal 
bone — as  in  the  hand. 

The  joint-line  of  the  interphalangcal  and  metatarso-j)halangeal  articula- 
tions is  found  by  flexing  the  distal  bone  at  a  right  angle  to  the  ])roximal  and 
extending  the  mid-lateral  axis  of  the  proximal  bone — which  will  pass  over 
the  joint-line. 

The  metatarsophalangeal  joints  follow,  approximately,  the  cur\'e  of  the 
toes  and  are  about  2.5  cm.  (t  inch)  behind  the  webs.  The  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  first  and  fifth  toes  is  detectable  by  manipulation,  and  the 
line  of  the  other  joints  then  found  by  making  a  curve  between  them  about 
parallel  with  the  interdigital  webs. 
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The  anterior,  or  glenoid,  ligament  occupies  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  and  the  interphalangeal  joints  and  is  more  firmly 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  distal  than  to  the  head  of  the  proximal  bone. 
It  is  cut  against  the  base  of  the  former. 

The  nail  largely  overHes  the  last  phalanx. 

Each  metatarsal  has  one  epiphysis  at  its  head,  uniting  from  the  eighteenth 
to  twentieth  year — that  of  the  great  toe  having  it  at  its  base,  and  uniting 
at  the  same  time.  Each  phalanx  has  one  epiphysis  at  its  base — uniting 
from  the  seventeenth  to  eighteenth  year. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  AMPUTATIONS  AND 

DISARTICULATIONS  ABOUT  THE  TOES. 

Many  of  the  observations  made  concerning  amputations  and  disarticula- 
tions about  the  fingers  apply  to  corresponding  regions  of  the  toes.  But 
operations  here,  except  about  the  great  toe,  are  apt  to  be  very  irregular  pro- 
ceedings, largely  determined  by  circumstances. 

Minimum  sacrifice  of  parts  is  indicated,  often  amounting  to  mere  trim- 
mings— but  this  principle  is  not  as  necessary  as  in  the  fingers. 

Preservation  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals  increases  the  strength  of 
the  foot. 

If  the  l)asc  of  the  last  phalanx  be  saved,  all  of  the  extensor  and  the  deep 
flexor  tendon  (flexor  longus  digitorum)  will  be  preserved.  If  the  proximal 
half  of  the  second  phalanx  be  saved,  part  of  the  extensor  and  the  superficial 
flexor  (flexor  brevis  digitorum)  tendon  will  be  saved. 

Preservation  of  parts  of  the  great  toe  is  much  more  impcrtant  than  preser- 
vation of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

As  the  foot  rests  on  the  heel,  heads  of  the  metatarsals  and  inner  margin 
of  the  sole,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  and  phalanges 
of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  saved. 

It  is  important  to  save  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  owing 
to  the  number  of  muscles  which  are  there  inserted.  If  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  cannot  be  saved,  its  many  attached  tendons  should  be  removed  as 
nearly  subperiosteally  as  pc^ssible  and  be  sutured  into  the  tissues  of  the  stump. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe,  a  portion  of  a  toe  is  of  little  cr  no  use; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  four  outer  toes,  a  retained  portion  of  a  toe  may  be 
drawn  permanently  u])ward  and  thus  be  pressed  against.  Therefore  some 
surgeons  remove  the  four  outer  toes  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  if 
removed  at  all. 

The  flexor  sheaths  should  be  closed  as  in  the  finger  operations  (page  281). 

The  flexor  tendons  should  be  so  sutured  as  to  secure  their  union  to  the 
stump,  if  it  be  wished  to  retain  their  action.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
great  toe,  this  is  much  less  important  than  in  the  fingers. 

Musculo-periosteal  coverings  and  capsulo-pericsteal  coverings  in  these 
small  amputations  and  disarticulations  are,  thee  reticaJly,  desirable,  but, 
practically,  difficult  or  impossible. 

Cicatrices  should  be  planned  not  to  fall  in  the  sole,  where  they  would 
be  constantly  exposed  to  pressure.  The  plantar  flap,  therefore,  is  the  be:t 
general  type  of  amputation  or  disarticulation  for  the  toes,  bringing,  as  it 
does,  the  cicatrix  upon  the  dorsum. 

In  amputating  by  the  plantar  flap  a  slight  downward  convexity  given  to 
the  transverse  dorsal  incision  makes  a  better  fit. 


S3^  AMPUTATIONS. 

In  making  all  plantar  incisions  the  part  should  be  extended — and  flexed 
while  making  dorsal  incisions — whereby  a  fuller  covering  will  be  obtained. 

Flaps  are  generally  formed  (in  the  palmar  flap  method)  by  cutting  directly 
downward  in  the  mid-lateral  aspects  of  the  toes,  but  if  the  vertical  limbs  of 
the  incisions  be  a  little  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  plantar  surface,  a  more 
liberal  covering  will  be  secured. 

All  flaps  should  be  cut  from  without  inward. 

Bones  should  be  divided  by  a  fine,  rigid  saw,  or  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw — 
and  never  by  bone-cutting  forceps. 

Disarticulation  of  the  interphalangeal  joints  may  be  made  from  the 
dorsal  or  plantar  aspect.  In  the  former,  the  extensor  tendon  is  cut  from 
without,  and  then  the  lateral  and  glenoid  ligaments  are  cut  from  within 
outward.  In  the  latter,  the  glenoid  ligament  is  cut  against  the  base  of  the 
distal  bone,  and  the  joint  opened,  and  then  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the 
extensor  tendon  are  cut  from  within  outward.  The  dorsal  disarticulation 
is  preferable. 

In  disarticulating  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  obser\'ed: — The  joint  is  to  be  disarticulated  from  the  dorsum. 
The  sesamoid  bones  are  to  be  left  in  with  the  head  of  the  metatarsal.  Ample 
covering  is  necessary  for  the  disproportionately  large  head  of  the  metatarsal. 
The  cicatrix  should  be  away  from  the  plantar  surface  (where  it  would  be 
exposed  to  pressure).  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  joint-line  above  the 
web,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disarticulate  from  the  plantar  aspect.  The 
heads  of  the  metatarsals  should  not  be  removed. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  hug  the  bone  in  freeing  up  flaps,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  digital  arteries,  which  run  near  the  bone  and  are  the  sole  supply 
to  the  coverings.     These  vessels  should  run  to  the  end  of  the  flaps. 

Ligatures  should  be  catgut — and  sutures  silk,  or  silkworm-gut  for  the 
skin.  Sutures  for  quilting  muecles  or  tendons,  or  for  closing  sheaths,  should 
be  of  catgut. 

Drainage  is  generally  unnecessary. 

In  all  amputations  or  disarticulations,  the  stump  should  he  snugly  dressed 
and  bandaged  against  an  adjoining  toe  as  a  splint. 

The  stump  should  be  kept  out  from  under  the  bed-clothes  while  healing 
— and  the  patient  frequently  lie  upon  the  side  to  favor  drainage,  where  in- 
dicated. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  TOES,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Method. — Plantar  Flap. 
Other  Method. — Oblique  Circular. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  LAST  PHALANX  OF  TOES 

BY  PLAXTAR  FLAP. 

Description. — Hardly  feasible  as  a  definite  operation — amounting, 
generally,  to  trimming  of  the  parts — except  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe,  which 
is  the  operation  here  described. 

Position. — (For  all  amputations  about  the  toes) : — Patient  supine, 
with  foot  beyond  end  of  table;  toes  extended  during  plantar  incisions,  and 
flexed  during  dorsal  incisions.  Assistant  stands  in  front  of  surgeon,  steadying 
foot  with  both  hands,  the  fingers  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  draw  aside 
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and  out  of  the  way,  the  adjacent  toes.  Surgeon  grasps  toe  to  be  removed 
with  thumb  and  forefinger  of  left  hand — with  his  thumb  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  toe  during  dorsal  incisions;  and  on  the  plantar  surface  of  toe  during 
plantar  incisions — the  index-finger  occupying  the  opposite  aspect  in  each 
case.  His  hand  will  be  supinated  during  dorsal,  and  pronated  during  plantar 
incisions. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line,  which  will  lie  between  base  of  nail  and  inter- 
phalangeal  joint  above. 

Incision. — The  vertical  portion  begins  opposite  the  saw-line,  in  the 
mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  toe,  or  a  little  nearer  the  dorsum  (which  furnishes 
a  fuller  plantar  flap) — passes  straight  down  that  aspect  and  around  the 
pulp  of  the  toe  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  trans- 
verse dorsal  incision  connects  the  upper  ends  of  the  limbs,  with  slight  down- 
ward convexity  (Fig.  274,  A,  for  principle). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin  and  fascia,  these  incisions  are  deepened 
to  the  bone — the  soft  parts  are  separated  up  to  the  saw-line  and  retracted. 
The  tip  of  the  phalanx  is  grasped  with  bone-holding  forceps  and  steadied, 
while  the  bone  is  sawed.  If  the  base  of  the  last  phalanges  be  left,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  will  be  preserved.  Arteries  rarely 
have  to  be  tied — except  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe. 


DISARTICULATION     AT     SECOND     INTERPHALANGEAL     JOINT.     IN 

GENERAL. 

Best  Method.— Plantar  Flap. 
Other  Method. — Oblique  Circular. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  SECOND  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF  TOES 

BY  PLANTAR  FLAP. 

Description. — A  U-shaped  flap  is  raised  from  the  plantar  aspect  of  the 
toe  and  approximated  to  the  dorsal  wound. 

Position. — As  for  the  last  phalanx  (page  336). 

Landmarks. — Second  interphalangeal  joint-line. 

Incisions. — The  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  begins  opposite  the 
joint-line,  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect,  or  a  little  nearer  the  dorsum — passes 
directly  down  this  aspect  of  the  toe  a  distance  sufficient  to  furnish  a  covering 
of  I J  diameters  of  the  toe  at  the  saw-line — then  rounds  bluntly  across  the 
plantar  surface  and  is  continued  up  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  transverse  incision  connects  the  upper  limbs  of  the  flap  by  a 
slightly  rounded  convex  line  (Fig.  274,  A). 

Operation. — Deepen  the  vertical  portion  and  the  rounded  end  of  the 
flap  to  the  bone — dissect  up  the  soft  parts  to  the  joint-line,  cutting  the  glenoid 
ligament  and  flexor  tendon  against  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx,  thus  opening 
the  joint.  Forcibly  flex  the  joint  and  deepen  the  transverse  incision  to  and 
into  the  joint,  entering  from  the  dorsum  and  cutting  the  lateral  ligaments 
from  within  outward.  Two  dorsal  and  two  plantar  digital  arteries  may 
require  ligation.  Close  the  flexor  sheath  with  catgut — and,  in  the  great 
toe,  include  the  flexor  tendon.  Suture  the  plantar  flap  to  the  transverse 
dorsal  wound. 
22 
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AMPUTATION  THROUGH  SECOND  PHALANX  OF  TOES,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Method.— Plantar  Flap. 
Other  Method.— Oblique  Circular. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  SECOND  PHALANX  OF  TOES 

BV  PLANTAR  FLAP. 

Description. — The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  is  sufficiently 
described  in  the  amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  (page  336),  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  flap,  under  the  disarticulation  at  the  second  interphalangeal 
joint  (page  337). 

DISARTICULATION  AT  FIRST  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINTS  OF  TOES. 

IN  GENERAL. 
Best  Method.— Oval  Method. 
Other  Methods.— Oblique  Circular.     Plantar  Flap. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  FIRST  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINTS  OF  TOES 

BY  OVAL  METHOD. 

Description. — Queue  of  incision  over  dorsal  aspect  of  joint — the  limbs 
of  the  oval  encircling  the  toe  beyond  the  first  interphalangeal  joint-line. 

Position. — As  in  amputating  through  the  last  phalanx. 

Landmarks. — First  Interphalangeal  joint. 

Incision. — The  queue  of  the  oval  begins  just  above  the  head  of  the 
first  phalanx,  on  its  mid-dorsal  aspect — passes  vertically  downward  over 
the  head  of  the  phalanx,  and  continues  down  to  near  the  middle  of  the  first 
phalanx — where  the  two  corresponding  limbs  diverge  to  encircle  the  second 
phalanx  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  its  plantar  aspect  (Fig.  271,  C). 

Operation. — Deepen  the  dorsal  incision  to  the  extensor  tendon.  Extend 
the  toe  and  deepen  the  oval  to  the  bone,  cutting  the  flexor  tendons  trans- 
versely. Dissect  up  the  soft  parts  upon  the  plantar  and  lateral  aspects. 
Divide  the  glenoid  (anterior)  ligament  by  cutting  against  the  base  of  the 
second  phalanx  and  opening  the  joint.  Divide  the  lateral  ligaments  from 
within  outward.  Draw  upon  the  toe  and  cut  the  extensor  tendon  high  up. 
Two  plantar  and  two  dorsal  digital  arteries  are  cut — the  former  may  require 
ligation.  Close  the  flexor  sheath.  Suture  the  wound  vertically.  The 
cicatrix  will  be  vertical  and  dorso-terminal. 

Comment. — The  head  of  the  first  phalanx  may  l)e  removed,  especially 
of  the  second  and  third  toes — as  it  is  large  and  may  be  in  the  way. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST  PHALANGES  OF  TOES.  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Oval  Method.     Circular  Method. 

Other  Methods. — ObHque  Circular.  Equal  Lateral.  Single  External 
Flap. 

Comparison. — The  oval  method  allows  readier  access  to  the  saw-line 
and  the  freeing  of  the  soft  parts  to  that  line.     The  scar  is  dorso-terminaL 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST   I'HALANX  OF  TOES. 


The  circular  furnishes  less  easy  approach,  but  leaves  a  smaller  cicatrix, 
which,  however,  is  terminal. 
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AMPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST  PHALANX  OF  TOES 


Description. — The  operation  is  exactly  similar  to  thai  for  disarliculalion 
at    the    first    interphalangeiil    joint   ju>t   clescriljcd— excc|>t    that    the  i|ueuc 
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begins  just  above  the  future  saw-line,  and  the  oval  extends  down  the  toe 
a  distance  that  will  make  the  covering  furnished  by  the  two  lateral  aspects 
of  the  oval  about  equal  to  i^  diameters  of  the  toe  at  the  saw-line. 


AHPUTATION  THROUGH  FIRST  PHALANX  OF  TOES 

BY  CIRCULAR  METHOD. 

Description. — The  covering  is  furnished  by  a  circular  division  of  all 
the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone,  with  a  vertical  suturing  of  the  covering. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  for  the  toes  in  general. 

Incision. — A  circular  incision  is  made  through  skin  and  fascia  around 
the  toe  at  a  distance  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  diameter 
of  the  toe  at  the  saw-line  (to  furnish  a  covering  of  i^  diameters)  (Fig.  275,  A, 
for  principle,  disregarding  obliquity  of  incision). 

Operation. — Upon  the  level  of  the  retracted  integuments,  the  remaining 
soft  parts  are  circularly  divided  to  the  bone — flexing  the  toe  while  cutting 
the  dorsal,  and  extending  it  while  cutting  the  plantar  aspect.  These  are  now- 
retracted  to  the  saw-line  and  the  bone  severed.  The  arteries  divided  are  the 
same  as  in  the  last  operation — and  the  flexor  sheath  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.     The  cicatrix  will  be  vertical  and  terminal. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  METATARSO-PHALANGEAL  JOINTS  OF  TOES. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Oval  Method — best  for  the  inside  toes  (second,  third, 
and  fourth).  Interno-Plantar  Flap — best  for  great  toe.  Externo- Dorsal 
Flap — best  for  little  toe.  Short  Dorsal 'and  Plantar  Flaps — best  for  toes 
en  masse  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints. 

Other  Methods. — Lateral  Flaps.  Internal  Flap— for  great  toe.  Ex- 
ternal Flap — for  little  toe.  Oval  Flap — for  great  or  little  toe.  Irregular 
Circular,  with  U-sha])ed  flap  for  (xreat  Toe  (Dubrueil's  method) — for  toes 
en  masse  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  SECOND.  THIRD.  OR  FOURTH  TOES  AT  META- 
1  TARSO-PHALANGEAL  JOINT 

I 

j  BY  OV.\L  METHOD. 

Description. — Same,  in  principle,  as  disarticulation  at  first  interphalangeal 
joint  by  the  oval  method. 

Position. — As  for  the  toes  in  general  (page  336). 

Landmarks. — Metatarso-jjhalangcal  joint. 

Incision. — The  queue  of  the  incision  begins  just  above  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal,  over  its  mid-dorsal  as])ect — passes  downward  in  the  median 
line  until  past  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx — the  limbs  of  the  oval  now  gradu- 
ally diverge  to  pass  obii(|uely  downward  over  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  toes 
and  cross  the  plantar  surface  transversely,  meeting  just  in  front  of  the  line 
of  the  webs  (Fig.  271,  G). 

Operation. — The  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  deepened  to  the 
extensor  tendon — the  lateral  portions  are  cut  to  the  bone — the  toe  is  extended 
and  the  plantar  aspect  cut  transversely  to  the  l)one,  thereby  severing  the 
flexor  tendons  high  up.     The  soft  parts  are  freed,  partly  by  retraction  and 
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partly  by  dissection,  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  first  phalanx  to  the  joint- 
line,  which  lies  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  web.  The  glenoid  ligament 
is  cut  transversely  against  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and  the  joint  opened. 
Disarticulation  may  be  completed  from  below,  but  more  conveniently  by 
severing  the  extensor  tendon  and  disarticulating  from  the  dorsum,  cutting 
the  lateral  ligaments  from  within  outward,  as  the  toe  is  rotated  from  side 
to  side  and  disarticulation  completed.  Tw^o  dorsal  and  two  plantar  digital 
arteries  are  cut.  The  flexor  sheath  should  be  closed.  The  wound  is  sutured 
vertically — the  scar  becoming  dorso-terminal. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    GREAT    TOE    AT    METATARSO-PHALANGEAL 

JOINT 

BY  IXTERNO  PLANTAR  FLAP  — FARABEUF. 

Description. — A  modification  of  the  oval  method,  whereby  the  covering 
is  gotten  from  the  internal  and  plantar  aspects  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  cica- 
trix is  brought  well  over  to  lie  obliquely  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  inter- 
digital  web  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal,  and  thus-well  removed  from  internal 
and  terminal  pressure. 

Position. — As  for  the  toes  in  general  (page  336). 

Landmarks. — Metatarsophalangeal  joint-line;  intcrdigital web. 

Incision. — Begins  over  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  at  the  junction 
of  the  dorsal  and  internal  surfaces — passes  vertically  down  the  toe,  in  the 
line  represented  by  the  junction  of  these  two  surfaces  (parallel  with  the 
extensor  tendon),  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx — cur\'es  thence 
downward  over  the  inner  surface  to  the  junction  of  the  internal  and  plantar 
surfaces — passes  thence  obliquely  across  the  plantar  surface  to  the  angle  of 
the  interdigital  web — thence  runs  directly  over  the  external  and  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  toe  to  the  point  of  beginning,  by  the  shortest  route  (Fig.  271,  H). 

Operation. — This  incision  is  now  deepened  to  the  bone  in  the  same 
order  as  made,  extending  the  tec  while  cutting  the  plantar  and  flexing  while 
cutting  the  dorsal  tissues.  Free  the  soft  parts  up  to  the  joint-line.  Sever 
the  glencid  ligament  against  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  thus  opening  the 
joint,  and  leaving  the  glenoid  ligament  and  sesamoid  bones  in  the  stump. 
Divide  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  extensor  tendon.  Two  plantar  and 
two  dorsal  digital  arteries  are  cut  and  will  probably  require  ligation.  Close 
the  flexor  sheath.  Include  the  cut  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  in  the  tissues 
of  the  stump.  Suture  the  internal  and  plantar  portions  of  the  oval  to  the 
straight  incision  from  the  interdigital  web  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal, 
which  will  represent  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

Comment. — If  the  vertical  portion  of  the  oval  be  placed  directly  over 
the  mid-dorsal  aspect  (as  in  the  corresy)onding  operation  upon  the  index- 
flnj^er,  page  291)  a  fuller  covering  will  be  gotten  and  the  cicatrix  will  be 
more  certainly  protected. 


DISARTICULATION   OF    LITTLE    TOE    AT   METATARSO-PHALANGEAL 

JOINT 

BV  EXTFRNO-DORSAL  FLAP— FARABEUF. 

Description. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  operation — a  modification 
of  the  oval  method,  whereby  the  covering  is  gotten  from  the  external  and 
dorsal  aspectsof  the  little  toe — and  the  cicatrix  brought  wellover  to  lie  obliquely 
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from  the  upper  angle  of  the  interdigital  web  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal — 
and  thus  well  removed  from  external  and  terminal  pressure. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  over  dorsal  aspect  of  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  just 
to  inner  side  of  extensor  tendon — passes  vertically  down  the  inner  margin 
of  the  tendon  to  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx — curves  thence  downward  and 
outward  over  the  external  aspect  of  the  toe — thence  obliquely  across  the 
plantar  surface  to  the  angle  of  the  interdigital  web — thence  along  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  toe  to  the  point  of  beginning,  by  the  shortest  route  (Fig.  271,  F). 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  disarticulation  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe.  The 
dorsal,  external  and  part  of  the  plantar  portion  of  the  oval  are  sutured  to  the 
straight  incision  from  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  to  the  interdigital  web, 
which  will  represent  the  line  of  cicatrix  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    TWO    ADJOINING    TOES    AT    METATARSO- 
PHALANGEAL JOINT 

BY  OVAL  METHOD. 

Description. — Same  as  the  disarticulation  of  a  single  toe  at  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal joint  (page  340) — except  that  the  queue  of  the  oval  is  placed 
between  the  two  toes,  beginning  a  little  higher  above  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint-line — the  two  limbs  of  the  oval  diverging  to  encircle  the  outer  and 
inner  toes  and  meet  at  the  margin  of  the  web  between  the  toes.  Each  toe 
is  then  freed  up  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  and  disarticulated.  The 
wound  is  sutured  as  a  vertical  cicatrix. 


DISARTICULATION   OF    ALL    TOES   EN    MASSE    AT   METATARSO- 
PHALANGEAL JOINT 

BY  EQUAL  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  PLANTAR  FLAPS. 

Description. — The  covering  is  gotten  equally  from  the  dorsal  and  plantar 
surfaces  and  the  scar  is  terminal. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  foot  over  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  grasps 
toes  with  left  hand,  with  thumb  on  dorsum  and  fingers  on  plantar  surface 
for  dorsal  incisions — and  thumb  on  plantar  and  fingers  on  dorsum  for  plantar 
incisions — manipulating  the  foot  as  indicated.  After  the  incisions  are  made, 
an  assistant  takes  the  toes  and  the  surgeon  manipulates  the  flaps.  The 
surgeon  stands  for  the  dorsal  and  sits  for  the  plantar  incisions. 

Incisions. — (Supposing  the  left  foot  to  be  operated  upon) — the  dorsal 
incision  (with  foot  extended  and  toes  flexed)  begins  at  the  mid-lateral  aspect 
of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe — passes  vertically  down 
the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  first  phalan.x — thence  rounds 
broadly  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  follows  the  line  of  the  web,  dipping 
in  between  the  toes  as  they  are  separated,  until  the  little  toe  is  reached,  when 
the  incision  again  rounds  broadly  into  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot  and  passes 
vertically  up  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint. 
The  plantar  incision  (with  foot  flexed  and  toes  extended)  passes  transversely 
across  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  connecting  the  distal  ends  of  the  vertical 
limbs  of  the  dorsal  incision—  beginning  at  a  point  where  the  vertical  limb 
begins  to  round  onto  the  dorsum,  the  plantar  incision  rounds  onto  the  plantar 
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surface  at  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  thence  follows 
the  line  of  the  web  and  creases  of  the  toes,  dipping  in  between  the  toes  as  they 
are  separated,  until  the  little  toe  is  reached,  when  the  incision  rounds  into 
the  outer  aspect  and  joins  the  dorsal  incision  at  a  point  where  the  outer 
vertical  limb  began  to  round  onto  the  dorsum  (Fig.  172,  A,  A). 

Operation. — The  dorsal  incision  is  deepen^  to  the  extensor  tendons 


iKplan 


and  freed  half-way  back  to  the  joint-line,  when  (he  extensor  tendons  are  cut 
transversely,  each  toe  being  previously  forcibly  flexed  in  turn.  The  flap  of 
entire  soft  parts  is  then  dissected  back  10  the  met  a  tarso- phalangeal  joint-line. 
The  plantar  incision  is  now  deepened  to  the  flexor  tendons  and  freed  half-way 
back  to  the  joinl-iine,  when  the  flexor  tendons  are  cut  transversely,  each 
toe  being  pre^'iously  forcibly  extended  in  turn.  The  flap  of  entire  soft  parts 
is  then  dissected  back  to  ihe  metatarsophalangeal  joint-line.  Both  flaps 
are  well  retracted  to  the  general  joint-line — the  toes  are  flexed  and  the  joints 
are  opened  from  the  dorsum  and  the  lateral  ligaments  cut  from  within  out- 
ward. The  toes  are  then  extended  and  the  plantar  ligaments  are  cut  from 
the  plantar  surface,  preserving  the  glenoid  ligaments.     The  disurticulalion 
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of  each  toe  is  thus  completed  in  turn.  The  flexor  sheaths  are  closed.  Two 
plantar  and  two  dorsal  digital  arteries  for  each  toe  are  cut — the  latter  may 
not  require  ligature.  The  dorsal  and  plantar  flaps  are  sutured  in  one  lateral, 
terminal  line. 

Comment. — It  is  difficult  to  get  covering  for  the  large  head  of  the  first 
metatarsal — special  care  is,  theretore,  given  to  procuring  this  covering  by 
keeping  well  in  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  toe 
until  quite  to,  or  beyond,  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx,  before  rounding 
into  the  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FOOT. 

Bones. — Five  metatarsals;  seven  tarsals  (astragalus;  os  calcis;  scaphoid; 
internal  cuneiform;  middle  cuneiform;  external  cuneiform;  cuboid). 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (A)  Metatarso- Phalangeal  Articula- 
tions:— See  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Toes,  page  333.  (B)  Articulation  of  Meta- 
tarsals with  each  other: — Dorsal,  plantar,  transverse  metatarsal,  interosseous 
ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (C)  Articulations  of  Metatarsals  with 
Tarsals: — dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial  mem- 
brane. (D)  Articulation  of  External  Cuneiform  and  Cuboid: — dorsal, 
plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (E)  Articu- 
lations of  Internal,  Middle,  External  Cuneiform  bones  with  each  other: — 
dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (F) 
Articulation  of  Scaphoid  and  Cuboid:— dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous 
ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (G)  Articulation  of  Scaphoid  and 
three  Cuneiform  Bones: — dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments,  and  synovial  mem- 
brane. (H)  Articulation  of  Astragalus  and  Scaphoid: — Superior  astragalo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane.  (I)  Articulation  of  Os  Calcis 
and  Scaphoid: — superior  (or  external)  and  inferior  (or  internal)  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (J)  Articulation  of  Os  Calcis 
and  Cuboid: — (a)  Dorsal — superior  and  internal  (interosseous)  ligaments; 
(b)  Palmar — long  calcaneocuboid  (long  plantar)  and  short  calcaneo  cuboid 
(short  plantar)  ligaments.  And  synovial  membrane.  (K)  Articulation  of 
Os  Calcis  and  Astragalus: — external,  internal,  and  ]}osterior  calcaneo-astraga- 
loid,  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  (L)  Articulation 
of  Tarsus  with  Hones  of  Leg: — See  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle,  page  358. 

Anterior  Annular  Ligament.— Consists  of  two  portions: — (a)  \'crtical 
(Superior)  Portion: — Hinds  down  extensor  tendons  to  tibia  and  fibula.  Con- 
tinuous with  fascia  of  leg  above,  and  extending  from  anterior  border  of  tibia 
to  anterior  border  of  subcutaneous  surface  of  fibula.  Contains  synovial 
sheath  for  tendon  of  tibialis  anticus.  Following  structures  pass  under  it — 
extensor  proprius  hallucis,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  peroneus  tertius, 
anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  (b)  Horizontal  (Inferior,  or  Y-shaped) 
Portion: — Hinds  down  e.xtensor  tendons  to  tarsus.  Is  connected  with  vertical 
portion.  .Attached,  externally,  to  superior  surface  of  os  calcis,— anteriorly, 
to  depression  for  interosseous  ligament.  It  ])asses  uj)war(i  and  inward  in  a 
superficial  band  (which  runs  in  front  of  the  peroneus  tertius,  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  and  part  of  origin  of  extensor  brevis  digitorum),  and  a  deep  band 
(which  runs  behind  these  muscles).  Having  formed  this  loop  containing 
the  above  muscles,  surrounded  by  synovial  membrane,  these  two  bands 
unite  and  redivide  into  two  limbs.  The  Up|)er  Limb  passes  upward  and 
inward  to  the  internal  malleolus — containing  tibialis  anticus  muscle  and  its 
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synovial  sheath  in  its  structure,  but  passing  over  extensor  proprius  hallucis 
and  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  The  Lower  Limb  passes  downward 
and  inward  to  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform — running  over  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  tibialis  anticus,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

Internal  Annular  Ligament. — Extends  from  inner  malleolus  above, 
to  internal  border  of  os  calcis  below,  converting  the  grooves  of  this  region 
into  four  canals,  each  lined  by  separated  synovial  membrane.  The  canals 
transmit,  from  within  outward — tibialis  posticus — flexor  longus  digitorum — 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve — flexor  longus  hallucis.  It  is  continuous, 
above,  with  deep  fascia  of  leg,  and,  below,  with  plantar  fascia  and  origin  of 
abductor  hallucis. 

External  Annular  Ligament. — Extends  from  extremity  of  external 
malleolus  to  outer  surface  of  os  calcis.  Binds  down  and  transmits  tendons 
of  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  beneath  the  outer  ankle,  in  one  synovial  sheath. 

Plantar  Fascia. — (a)  Central  Portion: — Arises  from  internal  tubercle 
of  OS  calcis,  posterior  to  origin  of  flexor  brevis  digitorum — divides,  near 
heads  of  metatarsals,  into  processes  for  each  of  five  toes — which  again  sub- 
divide, opposite  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  into  superficial  and  deep  por- 
tions. The  superficial  part  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  sulcus  between 
sole  and  toes.  The  deep  part  redivides  into  two  slips — which  blend  with 
flexor  tendons  and  sheaths  and  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  Two  vertical 
intermuscular  septa  are  sent  up  by  central  portion — separating  middle  from 
external  and  from  internal  plantar  groups  of  muscles,  (b)  Outer  Lateral 
Portion : — From  os  calcis  to  base  of  fifth  metatarsal — covering  inferior  surface 
of  abductor  minimi  digiti — and  continuous  with  central  and  dorsal  fascia, 
(c)  Inner  Lateral  Portion: — From  internal  annular  ligament — covering 
abductor  hallucis — and  continuous  with  central  and  dorsal  fascia. 

Muscles. — (a)  Dorsal  Region: — Extensor  brevis  digitorum;  and  muscles 
from  leg  (page  362).  (b)  Plantar  Region: — First  Layer — abductor  hallucis, 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  abductor  minimi  digiti; — Second  Layer — flexor  ac- 
cessorius,  four  lumbricales; — Third  Layer — flexor  brevis  hallucis,  abductor 
obliquus  hallucis,  abductor  transversus  hallucis,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti; — 
Fourth  Layer — four  dorsal  inlerossei,  three  plantar  interossei.  And  muscles 
from  leg  (page  362). 

Synovial  Membranes  of  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Joints. — Synovial 
membranes  exist  for  following  joints; — posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint; — 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-navicular  joints; — calcaneo- 
cuboid joint; — articulation  of  navicular  with  three  cuneiforms,  three  cunei- 
forms with  each  other,  external  cuneiform  with  cuboid,  middle  and  external 
cuneiform  with  bases  of  second  and  third  metatarsals,  lateral  surfaces  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsals  with  each  other; — internal  cuneiform 
with  metatarsal  of  great  toe; — articulation  of  cuboid  with  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsals; — (and  sometimes  the  articulation  of  navicular  with  cuboid). 

Arteries. — Dorsalis  pedis  branch  of  anterior  tibial,  and  following  branches 
— external  tarsal;  internal  tarsal;  metatarsal  and  its  three  dorsal  interosseous 
branches,  with  the  latter's  three  posterior  and  three  anterior  perforating 
branches;  dorsalis  hallucis  (or  first  dorsal  interosseous);  communicating  (or 
plantar  digital).  Posterior  tibial  and  following  branches — anterior  peroneal, 
posterior  y)croneal  and  external  calcaneal  branches  of  peroneal;  internal 
calcaneal  branch  of  posterior  tibial;  internal  plantar  branch  of  posterior 
tibial;  external  plantar  branch  of  posterior  tibial  and  following  branches, 
three  posterior  perforating  (between  f)lantar  arch  and  interosseous),  four 
plantar  digital,  three  anterior  perforating  (between  digital  and  interosseous), 
princeps  hallucis  (fifth  plantar  digital). 
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Veins. — Superficial — tributaries  of  internal  (long)  saphenous;  tributaries 
of  external  (short)  saphenous.     Deep — two  venae  comites  for  each  artery. 

Nerves. — (a)  From  Lumbar  Plexus — internal  saphenous,  (b)  From 
Sacral  Plexus — following  from  great  sciatic; — external  (short)  saphenous — 
posterior  tibial  and  plantar  cutaneous  branch — internal  plantar  with  cutane- 
ous, muscular,  articular,  and  four  digital  branches — external  plantar,  with 
superficial  and  deep  (or  muscular)  branches — anterior  tibial,  with  external 
(or  tarsal)  branch  and  its  three  interosseous;  internal  branch  (continuation 
of  anterior  tibial)  and  its  interosseous  branch; — and  internal  and  external 
branches  of  musculocutaneous. 

Burs^e  About  Foot. — These  are  variable — the  following  are  generally 
present — (a)  Above,  or  beneath,  tendon  of  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  over 
instep, — (b)  Between  tendon  of  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  projecting 
end  of  astragalus  (sometimes  communicating  with  joint  of  head  of  astragalus), 
— (c)  Between  tendo  Achillis  and  calcaneum, — And  others  may  occur  over 
any  bony  prominence. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  FOOT. 

Bony  landmarks  of  dorsum — head  of  astragalus  is  felt  on  extension  of 
foot,  in  front  of  ankle-joint. 

Bony  landmarks  of  inner  aspect  of  foot — internal  tuberosity  of  os  calcis; 
sustentaculum  tali  (lesser  process  of  os  calcis),  2-. 5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  below 
internal  malleolus;  tuberosity  of  scaphoid  (2.5  to  3  cm.,  or  i  to  1}  inches,  in 
front  of  internal  malleolus);  internal  cuneiform  (but  slightly);  base  of  first 
metatarsal  (obscurely);  shaft  of  first  metatarsal;  head  of  first  metatarsal; 
base  of  first  phalanx  of  great  toe;  internal  sesamoid  bone. 

Bony  landmarks  of  outer  aspect  of  foot — outer  tuberosity  of  os  calcis; 
greater  part  of  outer  surface  and  anterior  end  of  os  calcis;  peroneal  tubercle 
(when  present)  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  below  external  malleolus;  base  of  fifth 
metatarsal;  shaft  of  fifth  metatarsal;  head  of  fifth  metatarsal;  base  of  first 
phalanx  of  little  toe. 

Bony  landmarks  of  plantar  aspect  of  foot — inferior  surface  of  os  calcis; 
heads  of  metatarsals. 

Landmarks  of  medio-tarsal  articulation — the  joint-line  runs  transversely 
across  the  foot  from  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation  on  the  inner  side, 
to  the  calcaneocuboid  articulation  on  the  outer  side.  The  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  lies  just  posterior  to  the  prominent  tuberosity  of  the  scay)hoid  (forcibly 
extend  the  foot,  when  the  interval  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid 
and  head  of  the  astragalus  will  be  evident).  The  calcaneocuboid  joint  lies 
midway  between  the  external  mallecdus  and  the  prominent  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal. 

Landmarks  of  the  tarsometatarsal  articulation — the  cubo-metatarsal 
joint  (on  the  outer  side)  is  found  on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  prominent 
fifth  metatarsal,  and  this  serves  as  a  ^uide  to  the  remaining  joints — the  line 
of  which  runs  obliquely  forward  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  to  a  point 
about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch  (extremes  3.8  to  4.5  cm.,  or  lA  to  1  J  inches),  below 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaj)hoi(l.  Practically,  the 
articulations  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  first  metatarsals  are  in  one  line, 
while  the  line  of  the  articulation  of  the  second  metatarsal  with  the  middle 
cuneiform  is  from  7  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (^  to  \  inch)  above  this  oblique  line. 
The  tarsometatarsal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  can  sometimes  be  felt  as  a 
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depression  3.8  to  4.5  cm.  (i^  to  ij  inches)  anterior  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  by  pressure  here  while  manipulating  the 
toe — which  would  give  an  inner  landmark  to  be  used  with  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  on  the  outer  aspect. 

Landmarks  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations — about  2.5  cm.  (i 
inch)  behind  the  webs  of  the  corresponding  toes. 

Muscles  and  tendons  more  or  less  influendng  surface  form  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  within  outward — tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius 
hallucis,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  peroneus  tertius — and,  beneath  these, 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  and  dorsal  interossei. 

Muscles  on  sole  of  foot  influencing  surface  form — abductor  minimi  digiti, 
abductor  hallucis,  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSroERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  FOOT. 

Remove  as  little  as  possible  of  the  metatarsals  of  the  great  and  little  toes 
as  they  largely  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Amputation  of  the  toe,  except  the  great  toe,  with  part  or  all  of  its  meta- 
tarsal, is  of  very  little  practical  applicability. 

Scars  should  be  kept  from  the  plantar,  internal,  and  external  asj>ects  of 
the  foot.     They  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  stump  or  dorsal. 

Plantar  covering  is  the  best  form  to  provide. 

In  removing  the  metatarsal  bones  entirely,  or  in  part,  it  is  well  to  adopt 
the  subperiosteal  method  as  far  as  possible. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  the  foot  as  a  whole  and  to 
amputate  regardless  of  joints. 

Sutures  should  remain  in  the  thick,  hard  skin  of  the  sole  extra  long. 

Temporary  drainage  is  indicated  when  large  joint-surfaces  are  opened  up. 

Stumps  should  remain  out  from  under  the  bed-covering  when  dressed. 

Patients  should  lie  part  of  the  time  on  their  side,  or  flex  the  knee,  to  allow 
of  drainage  from  the  angles  of  wounds,  if  any  fluid  accumulate. 

If  drainage  be  necessary,  drain  with  two  short  tubes  in  either  end  of  the 
wound. 

Amputation  through  the  metatarsus  is  preferable  to  tarso- metatarsal 
disarticulation,  for,  in  the  former,  attachment  of  all  the  important  muscles 
of  the  foot  and  all  its  movements  are  retained. 

Disarticulation  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints  (Lisfranc's  oj>eration)  gives 
an  excellent  stump.  Disarticulation  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints  (Chopart's 
operation)  gives  a'  not  altogether  satisfactory  result. 

Subastragaloid  disarticulation  gives  a  very  good  result,  furnishing  a 
long  limb  with  ankle-movement. 

Syme's  amputation  (disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint)  is  generally  con- 
sidered preferable  to  either  Chopart's  or  Pirogoff's  operation. 

In  Lisfranc's  and  Chopart's  operations  the  unopposed  action  of  the  calf 
muscles  may  permanently  raise  the  heel. 


AMPUTATION  OF  TOES  WITH  PART  OF  THEIR  METATARSALS. 

The  amputation  of  the  toes  with  part  of  their  metatarsals  is  so  similar, 
in  all  essential  details,  to  disarticulation  of  the  toes  with  their  entire  meta- 
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tarsals  that  the  former  will  not  be  separately  given  (as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  fingers).  The  best  method  of  removing  any  of  the  toes  with  part  of 
their  metatarsal,  whether  an  inside  toe  or  the  great  or  little  toe,  is  by  the 
racket  method  (see  pages  350-352).  The  best  method  for  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  contiguous  toes  with  parts  of  their  metatarsals  is  by  the  oval 
operation  (see  page  353).  The  best  methods,  as  well  as  other  methods 
for  these  partial  operations,  are  the  same  as  for  the  entire  operations — and 
will  be  given  at  the  above  references. 

The  practical  differences  between  the  partial  and  complete  operations 
are — that  the  incision  begins,  in  the  former,  just  above  the  saw-line,  instead 
of  just  above  the  tarso- metatarsal  joint-line — and,  instead  of  disarticulating 
the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  it  is  sawed  with  a  Gigli  or  chain  saw. 

The  amputation  of  all  the  toes  with  parts  of  their  metatarsals  will  be 
given. 


AMPUTATION  OF  ALL  THE  TOES  THROUGH  THE  METATARSUS 

BV  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PLANTAR  FLAPS  (METATARSAL  AMPUTATION). 

Description. — The  height  at  which  the  amputation  will  be  done  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  condition  of  the  parts.  The  opera- 
tion resembles  Lisfranc's  disarticulation  at  the  tarso- metatarsal  joint. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  foot  over  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  opposite 
foot,  standing  while  operating  on  dorsum,  sitting  while  working  upon  plantar 
aspect — steadying  the  toes  with  his  left  fingers  during  the  incisions,  while 
assistant  holds  ankle; — and,  as  soon  as  incisions  are  made,  assistant  takes 
the  toes,  while  the  surgeon  grasps  the  flaps  with  his  left  hand. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line  (which  is  oblique,  to  be  parallel  with  the  ends 
of  the  metatarsals — its  inner  end  being  more  anteriorly  placed  than  its  outer 
— the  line  running  about  parallel  with  the  webs);  interdigital  webs. 

Incisions. — Plantar  incision  (suj)p()sing  the  metatarsals  to  be  divided 
at  their  middle,  in  the  case  of  the  left  foot)  begins  at  the  mid-lateral  aspect 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  just  behind  the  saw-line — passes  vertically 
down  this  side  of  the  foot  to  the  level  of  the  crease  between  the  sole  and 
plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe — thence  rounds  broadly  into  the  sole  and 
sweeps  across  the  j)lantar  aspect  just  behind  and  parallel  with  the  web,  to 
the  crease  between  the  sole  and  little  toe — whence  it  rounds  broadly  into  the 
mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  passes  straight  upward 
to  just  beyond  the  saw-line.  Dorsal  incision  is  made  j)arallel  with  the  plantar 
incision,  and  joins  the  vertical  portion  of  that  incision  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
from  their  upper  ends,  rounding  onto  the  dorsum  (that  is.  the  dorsal  flap  is 
about  2.5  cm.,  i  inch  long).  The  foot  is  flexed  on  the  leg  while  the  plantar 
incision  is  made  and  extended  while  the  dcTsal  incision  is  made  (Fig.  27^, 

A,  A). 

Operation. — The  j)Iantar  incision  is  first  deepened  to  the  flexor  tendons, 
is  then  dissected  up  a  short  distance  and  the  flexor  tendons  divided  trans- 
verselv  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  flexed  on  the  leg  and  toes  extended  on  foot — 
thence  upward  to  the  saw-line,  all  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  being  raised 
in  the  plantar  flap.  The  dorsal  incision  is  now  deepened  to  the  extensor 
tendons,  and  dissected  up  a  short  way,  when  these  tendons  are  divided  trans- 
versclv  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  extended  on  the  leg  and  tlie  toes  flexed  c^n 
the  fc.ot — thence  upward  to  saw  line,  all  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  being 
raised  in  the  dorsal  flap.     Both  flaps  are  now   retracted — the  bones   freed 
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of  their  inlerossei  muscles — and  each  bone  separately  sawed  with  a  fine  saw. 
The  following  arteries  are  tied — six  plantar  digital  (upon  contiguous  sides 
of  the  loes,  and  outer  side  of  the  little  and  inner  side  of  the  great  toes),  second, 
third,  and  fourth  dorsal  interossei,  and  first  dorsal  interosseous,  or  its  three 
dorsal  digital  branches.  The  muscles  are  quilted,  those  of  the  dorsal  to 
those  of  the  plantar  aspect — and  the  integumentary  margins  of  the  dorsal 


and  plantar  flaps  united  in  a  transverse  tine.     The  stump  is  supported  upon 
a  splint. 

Comment.— If  the  division  of  the  metatarsus  is  made  nearer  its  base, 
the  flai>s  will  be  proportionately  shorter.  The  flaps  may  also  be  made  of 
equal  length,  or  othenvise  planned  ^according  to  available  tissue. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  TOES  WITH   THEIR  ENTIRE   HETATARSALS. 

Best  Methods.— Racket— toes  in  general.     Racket,  with  or  without  an 
additional  transverse  incision  at  upper  end  of  queuc^for  great  or  hltle  lue. 


35©  AMPUTATIONS. 

Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Plantar  Flaps  (Lisfranc's  Operation) — for  the  toes 
en  masse.  Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Plantar  Flaps,  with  sawing  off  the  end 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  (Hey's  Operation) — for  the  toes  en  masse. 

Other  Methods. — Internal  Flap — for  great  toe.  External  Flap — for 
little  toe.  Equal  Plantar  and  Dorsal  Flaps — for  the  toes  en  masse.  Long 
Plantar  Flap — for  the  toes  en  masse. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  TOE  WITH  ITS  ENTIRE  METATARSAL 

BV  RACKET  METHOD. 

Description. — The  coverings  are  gotten  from  the  lateral  and  plantar 
aspects,  and  the  cicatrix  is  vertical  and  dorso-terminal. 

Position. — As  in  the  metatarsal  amputation,  page  348. 

Landmarks. — Tarsometatarsal  joint;  interdigital  web. 

Incision. — Begins  just  above  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint,  in  the  mid- 
dorsal  aspect — passes  vertically  down  in  the  median  line  to  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal — thence  the  two  limbs  of  the  oval  diverge — the  outer  limb  running 
downward  across  the  outer  aspect  of  the  toe  to  the  web — the  inner  limb 
across  the  inner  aspect  to  the  web — the  two  meeting  in  the  digito-plantar 
crease  (which  about  corresponds  to  the  center  of  the  first  phalanx)  (Fig. 

^7^'  J)-      . 

Operation. — Deepen  the  vertical  incision,  dividing  the  extensor  tendons 

as  high  up  as  encountered,  while  the  toe  is  flexed.  Deepen  the  oval  incision 
to  the  bone,  upon  the  lateral  and  plantar  aspects,  extending  the  toe  while 
severing  the  flexor  tendons  transversely.  Free  the  soft  parts  along  the  dorsum 
and  lateral  surfaces,  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  hugging  the  bone  closely. 
Forcibly  extend  the  toe  and  its  metatarsal  and  free  the  plantar  surface  as 
far  as  possible.  Sever,  from  the  dorsum,  the  ligaments  binding  the  metatarsal 
to  the  tarsus  and  to  the  adjacent  metatarsals,  while  the  toe  is  being  manipu- 
lated and  the  ligaments  are  put  upon  the  stretch — thus  completing  the  dis- 
articulation. Divide  the  fle.xor  tendons  high  up  and  close  the  sheaths.  Two 
dorsal  and  two  plantar  digital  arteries  are  cut  and  are  to  be  tied.  Suture 
the  wound  in  one  vertical  line. 

Comment. — (i)  By  hugging  the  bone  very  closely  and  guarding  the  point 
of  the  knife  while  disarticulating,  minimum  damage  is  done  to  the  tissues 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  (2)  Disarticulation  of  the  second  toe  from  the  tarsus 
and  adjacent  metatarsals  is  somewhat  difficult  (see  Lisfranc's  operation). 

DISARTICULATION  OF  GREAT  TOE  VITH  ITS  ENTIRE  METATARSAL 

BY  RACKET  MF.THOI). 

Description — Landmarks. — .-Xs  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  just  above  the  tarso- metatarsal  joint,  at  its  dorso- 
internal  aspect — [)asses  vertically  downward  along  the  outer  margin  of  the 
extensor  tendon  to  just  beyond  the  center  of  the  metatarsal — thence  the  two 
limbs  of  the  oval  diverge — the  outer  limb  passing  across  the  dorso-external 
aspect  of  the  toe  to  the  web — the  inner  limb  passing  across  the  dorso-intemal 
aspect  to  the  plantar  surface  at  a  point  opposite  the  web — the  two  limbs 
meeting  in  the  digito-plantar  crease.  If  needed  for  purpose  of  exposing  the 
joint  more  readily,  an  additional  transverse  incision  may  be  added  to  the 
up[>er  end  of  the  vertical  incision,  running  as  far  as  thought  necessary  directly 
inward  parallel  to  the  tarsometatarsal  joint  (Fig.  274,  B). 

Operation. — Deepen   the   vertical   incision,   exposing   and   dividing   the 
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tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  and  brevis  haliucis  near  the  tarso-metatarsal 
joint.  Deepen  ihe  limbs  of  the  oval,  cutting  to  the  bone  along  the  lateral 
and  plantar  surfaces.  Free,  up  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint,  the  soft  parts 
from  the  external,  internal,  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  metatarsal  and  phalanx 
by  closely  hugging  the  bones  with  periosteal  elevator,  rotating  the  toe  as 
indicated.  The  sesamoid  bones  are  left  behind,  and  the  structures  about 
the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  are  removed  as  nearly  subcapsulo-periosteally 
as  possible,  in  order  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  severed  tendons  there 
inserted.  Open  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  from  the  dorsum,  completing  the 
disarticulation   by   severing    the  remaining   ligaments   while   under  tension 
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during  the  manipulation  of  the  toe.  Divide  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longuB  and  tibialis  amicus.  Cut  the  flexor  tendons  short  and  close  their 
sheaths.  The  following  arteries  are  divided — two  dorsal  digital,  two  plantar 
digital,  and  termination  of  internal  plantar.  Guard  against  wounding  the 
communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  in  the  first  interosseous  space. 
The  suture  line  will  be  vertical  and  fall  over  the  dorso-extemal  aspect  of  the 
toe.  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 

Comment.— When  the  upper  transverse  incision  is  added,  the  vertical 
incision  generally  begins  just  below  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  and  the  trans- 
verse incision  is  then  parallel  with  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint.  When  the 
vertical  incision  alone  is  used,  it  begins  over  the  internal  cuneiform. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  LITTLE  TOE  WITH  ITS  ENTIRE  ESETATARSAL 

BV  RACKET  METHOD. 

Description — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  just  above  the  tarsometatarsal  joint  at  its  dorso- 
eictemal  aspect — passes  vertically  downward  along  the  outer  margin  of  the 
extensor  tendon  to  just  beyond  the  center  of  the  metatarsal — thence  the  two 
limbs  of  the  oval  diverge— the  inner  limb  passing  across  the  dorso-intemal 
aspect  of  the  toe  to  the  web — the  outer  limb  passing  across  the  dorso-extemal 
aspect  of  the  plantar  surface  at  a  point  opposite  the  web — the  two  limbs 
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meeting  in  the  digi to-plantar  groove.  If  needed  for  purpose  of  more  readily 
exposing  the  joint,  an  additional  transverse,  or  oblique,  indsion  may  lie 
addeij  lo  the  upper  end  ci  the  vertical  incision,  by  jinilonging  the  latter  a 
short   wav   directlv  outward   parallel  with   the  tarso-mclalarsal  joint    (Fig. 

2!5-  HI-  ■ 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  arc  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  corresponding  iipcration  upon  the  great  toe  (page  (50).  The  metatarsal 
is  disarticutaied  from  the  cuboid  and  from  the  fourth  metatarsal.  Two 
dorsal  and  two  plantar  digital  arteries  are  cut. 
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DISARTICULATION   OF   TWO   OR   THREE  CONTIGUOUS   TOES   WITH 

THEIR  ENTIRE  METATARSALS 

BY  OVAL  OR  RACKET  METHOD. 

Description. — Same,  in  principle,  as  the  operation  for  the  removal  of 
a  single  toe  and  its  metatarsal  (page  350).  Where  two  contiguous  toes  are 
removed,  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  placed  between  the  two  toes, 
beginning  just  above  the  saw-line  and  diverging  to  include  both  toes — meeting 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  web  between  them.  Where  three  contiguous 
toes  are  removed,  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  placed  over  the  middle 
metatarsal,  beginning  at  the  saw-line,  or  just  above,  and  diverging  to  include 
all  three  toes,  meeting  at  the  center  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  middle  toe, 
in  the  digito-plantar  crease  (Fig.  271, 1). 


DISARTICULATION    OF    ALL    THE    TOES    AT    TARSOMETATARSAL 

JOINTS 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PLANTAR  FLAPS  — LISFRANC'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Disarticulation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot  at  the 
tarso-metatarsal  line — the  stump  being  formed  of  plantar  and  dorsal  tissues. 

Position. — As  for  the  metatarsal  amputation  (page  348). 

Landmarks. — Tarso-metatarsal  joint-line;  heads  of  metatarsals. 

Incision. — (Supposing  the  foot  of  the  right  side  to  be  operated  upon) 
— (I)  Dorsal  Flap — The  surgeon's  left  hand  grasps  the  foot  with  his  thumb 
on  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  and  forefinger  on  the  base  of  the  first, 
his  palm  to  the  sole — the  foot  being  extended.  The  incision  begins  just 
behind  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  nearer  the  plantar  than  dorsal  surface 
— passes  straight  down  the  outer  aspect  of  the  f(X)t  for  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) — 
thence  rounds  onto  the  dorsum  and  crosses  the  foot  with  slight  downward 
convexity,  parallel  with  and  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  below  the  tarso-metatarsal 
joints,  reaching  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint — thence  rounds  into  the  inner  aspect  of  the  f(M)t  and  passes 
straight  upward  and  ends  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above  the  cuneiform-metatarsal 
articulation,  somewhat  nearer  the  plantar  than  the  dorsal  aspect.  (2)  Plantar 
Flap — the  surgeon  holds  the  toes  between  the  fingers  on  the  dorsum  and 
thumb  on  the  plantar  surfaces — the  foot  being  fle.xed.  The  incision  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  dorsal  incision,  passing  down  the 
outer  lateral  aspect  of  the  foot  along  the  plantar  edge  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
to  just  below  its  middle — then  gradually  rounds  into  the  sole  and  sweeps 
obli(|uely  across  the  plantar  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  cross  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal just  above  its  neck,  the  fourth  metatarsal  at  its  neck,  the  third  and 
second  opposite  their  heads,  and  then  the  first  metatarsal  at  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint — thence  rounds  into  the  inner  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  foot 
and  passes  straight  up  its  border,  along  the  plantar  edge  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsal, to  become  continuous  with  the  vertical  portion  of  the  dorsal  incision 
(Fig.  272,  B,  H). 

Operation. — Deepen  the  dorsal  line  to  the  extensor  tendons  and  free 
hack  the  superficial  tis.sues  for  about  6  mm.  (J  inch) — and  then  divide  all 
the  soft  ])arts  down  to  the  bones,  while  the  foot  is  fully  extended  on  the  leg 
and  the  toes  flexed  on  the  foot — and  free  the  flap  to  the  joint-line,  hugging 
the  bone  to  save  the  interosseous  vessels  and  portions  of  interosseous  muscles. 

23 
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Deepen  the  plantar  incision  to  the  flexor  tendons  and  free  back  the  flap  of 
superficial  tissues  to  the  hollow  behind  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals — and 
then  divide  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bones,  while  the  foot  is  fully  flexed 
on  the  leg  and  the  toes  extended  on  the  foot — and  free  the  flap  to  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint-line.  Both  flaps  contain  all  the  soft  parts  to  the  bones. 
Disarticulation  is  now  accomplished  from  the  dorsum.  Retract  the  flaps — 
extend  the  foot — and  begin  the  disarticulation  by  entering  the  knife  behind 
the  prominent  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  foot — and 
then,  passing  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  cut  the  peroneus  brevis  and 
tertius  tendons  and  disarticulate  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  metatarsals. 
Then  turn  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  sever  the  ligaments  of  the  first 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  and  divide  the  expansion  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  There 
remains  the  freeing  of  the  second  metatarsal,  which  is  somewhat  difficult, 
unless  undertaken  in  a  definite  manner.  Hold  the  knife  like  a  dagger,  with 
the  cutting-edge  toward  the  ankle,  the  blade  pointing  forward  at  an  angle 
with  the  dorsum  of  the  foot — enter  the  point  deeply  between  the  bases  of 
first  and  second  metatarsals,  where  they  begin  to  bind — elevate  the  handle 
until  perpendicular  to  the  dorsum,  cutting,  at  the  same  time,  forward — and 
thus  the  ligaments  binding  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  to  the  base  of 
the  first  metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  are  severed  (the  mana»uvre  being 
called  the  "coup  de  maitre").  Repeat  this  mana*uvre  between  the  bases 
of  the  second  and  third  metatarsals.  Complete  the  disarticulation  of  the 
second  metatarsal  by  severing,  from  the  dorsum,  the  ligaments  between 
the  middle  cuneiform  and  base  of  the  metatarsal.  Divide  any  connecting 
bands  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  joints.  The  peroneus  longus  tendon 
now  alone  holds  the  metatarsal — j)ut  this  upon  the  stretch,  dividing  it  high 
up.  The  following  arteries  are  to  be  tied — in  the  dorsal  flap;  four  dorsal 
interosseous,  communicating  branch  of  dorsalis  pedis; — in  plantar  flap;  five 
plantar  digital  branches  of  external  plantar  (and  possibly  the  external  plantar 
itself)  and  the  termination  of  the  internal  plantar.  Suture  any  open  sheaths. 
Quilt  the  muscles.  Suture  the  plantar  and  dorsal  flaps  in  one  transverse 
Hne.     Support  the  stump  upon  a  splint. 

Comment. — (i)  The  plantar  flap  may  be  cut  first.  (2)  The  dorsal  flap 
may  be  made  and  disarticulation  accomplished,  and  then  the  plantar  flap 
cut  from  within  outward — which  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  above.  (3) 
Freer  allowance  should  be  made  to  cover  the  thicker  inner  than  the  thinner 
outer  side  of  the  foot — which  is  the  reason  for  cutting  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
flap  longer.  (4)  Guard  against  making  the  dorsal  flap  too  short  and  too 
scant  on  the  dorsal  asj)ects — and  also  against  making  either  flap  too  pointed. 
(5)  (iuard  against  mistaking  the  scaj)ho-cuneif()rm  joint  for  the  metatarso- 
cuneiform  joint.  (6)  Guard  the  ])lantar  tissues  while  disarticulating  the 
second  metatarsal.  (7)  The  dorsal  flap  should  include  most  of  the  tissues 
upon  the  outer  and  inner  aspect  of  the  foot.  (8)  This  method  makes  an 
excellent  and  useful  stump. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  ALL  THE  TOES  AT  THE  TARSO-METATARSAL 

JOINTS,  WITH  SAWING  OFF  OF  END  OF 
INTERNAL  CUNEIFORM, 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONC,  PLANTAR  FLAPS    -IIKVS  OPLRATION. 

Description. — This  operation  is  similar  to  Lisfranc's  as  to  incisions, 
freeing  of  flaps,  ligation  of  vessels  and  suturing  of  wound — dilTering  only 
in   one   respect — namely,    after   disarticulating   the    four   outer   metatarsals, 
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the  protruding  end  of  the  innermost  cuneiform  is  sawed  oflF  on  a  line  with 
the  others,  and  removed  together  with  the  first  metatarsal  still  articulated. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  ANTERIOR  PART  OF  FOOT  AT  MEDIO-TARSAL 

JOINT,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Short  Dorsal  and  Long  Plantar  Flaps — Chopart's 
Operation. 

Other  Methods. — Modified  Oval  (Tripier's  Operation) — medio-tarsal 
disarticulation,  with  horizontal  sawing  of  os  calcis. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  ANTERIOR  PART  OF  FOOT  AT  MEDIO-TARSAL 

JOINT 

BY  SHORT  DORSAL  AND  LONG  PLANTAR  FLAPS  — CH OPART'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Disarticulation  of  anterior  portion  of  foot  at  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  joints,  by  means  of  a  short  dorsal  and  long 
plantar  flap — the  operation  being  somewhat  similar  to  Lisfranc's  tarso- 
metatarsal disarticulation. 

Position. — As  for  Lisfranc's  operation. 

Landmarks. — Astragalo-scaphoid  joint  (just  behind  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid) ;  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  (midway  betw'een  the  external  malleolus 
and  tubercle  of  fifth  metatarsal);  tarso-metatarsal  joint-line;  middle  of  meta- 
tarsus. 

Incisions. — (Right  foot) — Plantar  incision — begins  on  outer  aspect  of 
foot,  little  nearer  plantar  than  dorsal  surface,  and  at  a  point  opposite  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint  (see  Landmarks) — passes  straight  down  the  outer  side 
of  foot  to  near  middle  of  fifth  metatarsal — thence  rounds  inward  and  crosses 
sole  of  foot,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  metatarsals,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot — rounds  into  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  and  passes  straight  up  that 
border,  little  nearer  the  plantar  than  dorsal  surface,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  joint  (see  Landmarks).  Dorsal  incision — begins  by 
curving  from  the  outer  limb  of  the  plantar  incision,  just  posterior  to  the  fifth 
tarso-metatarsal  joint — and  ends  by  cur\ing  into  the  inner  limb  of  the  plantar 
incision  just  posterior  to  the  first  tarsometatarsal  joint — crossing  the  dorsum 
opposite  the  bases  of  the  metatarsals  (Fig.  273,  B,  B). 

Operation. — Deepen  the  plantar  incision,  the  foot  flexed  on  the  leg 
and  the  toes  extendecl  on  the  foot,  to  the  flexor  tendons.  Free  the  skin  and 
fascia  a  short  distance — divide  all  soft  parts  to  the  bones — and  dissect  up 
the  flap  of  the  entire  soft  parts  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint.  Deepen  the 
dorsal  incision,  the  foot  extended  on  the  leg  and  the  toes  flexed  on  the  foot, 
to  the  extensor  tendons.  Free  the  skin  and  fascia  a  short  distance — divide 
all  the  soft  parts  to  the  bones — and  dissect  up  the  flap  of  the  entire  soft  tissues 
to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint.  Disarticulate  from  the  dorsum  while  the  foot 
is  forcibly  extended — rotating  the  forepart  of  the  foot  outward  while  severing 
the  ligaments  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  and  inward  while  dividing 
those  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation.  The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  posticus,  and  peroneus  tertius,  brcvis,  and  longus,  are  cut  among  the 
deeper  structures.  Quilt  the  muscular  and  tendinous  tissues  of  the  two 
flaps,  especially  suturing  the  extensor  tendons  and  tibialis  anticus  of  the 
dorsal  flap,  to  the  tissues  of  the  plantar  flap — in  order  to  counteract  the 
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tendency  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  permanently  extend  the  foot.  In  the  dorsal 
flap,  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  its  tarsal  and  metatarsal  branches  are  cut — and 
in  the  plantar  flap,  the  terminations  of  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries, 
and  plantar  digital  branches. 

Comment. — (i)  Considerable  tendency  exists  for  displacement  of  the 
bones  of  the  stump  subsequent  to  healing — either  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  OS  calcis  being  drawn  up  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  thus  throwing  the  head 
of  the  OS  calcis  downward  to  be  pressed  upon  in  walking — or  the  stump  is 
turned  into  the  varus  position  and  the  patient  walks  upon  the  outer  border 
of  the  OS  calcis.  (2)  The  proportionate  lengths  of  the  flaps  and  the  manner 
of  their  making  may  be  varied,  as  described  in  Lisfranc's  operation.  The 
total  covering  required  is  about  i^  diameters  at  the  saw-line. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    FOOT    AT    ASTRAGALO-SCAPHOID    AND    AS- 
TRAGALO-CALCANEAL  ARTICULATIONS-SUBASTRAGALOID 

DISARTICULATION— IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Large  Interno- plantar  Flap  (Farabeuf).     Heel-flap. 

Other  Methods. — Oval,  or  Racket  Method  (Maurice  Perrin).  Oval 
Method  (Vemeuil). 

Comparison. — The  interno-plantar  flap  furnishes  the  best  blood-supply 
— the  cicatrix  is  well  placed  and  the  stump  is  broad.  But  the  method  requires 
considerable  healthy,  available  tissue — the  operation  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  perform — and  the  flap  is  somewhat  unwieldy.  The  heel-flap  method  is 
a  simpler  operation  and  requires  minimum  tissue — but  gives  a  narrower 
stump. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    FOOT    AT    ASTRAGALO-SCAPHOID    AND    AS- 
TRAGALO-CALCANEAL  JOINTS- SUB ASTRAGALOID  DIS- 
ARTICULATION 

BY  LARGE  INTKRNO-PLAN TAR  FLAP  —  FARABFriv 

Description. — A  modified  oval  method.  The  structures  below  the 
astragalus  are  removed — the  stump  being  covered  by  a  large  flap  gotten 
from  the  sole  and  inner  border  of  the  foot — the  scar  being  horizontal  and 
up>on  the  outer  and  anterior  aspects  of  the  foot. 

Position. — As  in  the  preceding  operations,  in  general — the  surgeon  so 
manipulating  the  foot  with  his  left  hand  as  to  turn  it  from  side  to  side  in 
following  the  complicated  incision. 

Landmarks. — Tendo  Achillis;  external  malleolus;  base  of  fifth  meta- 
tarsal; joint  between  scaphoid  and  cuneiforms;  joint-line  between  scaphoid 
and  internal  and  middle  cuneiforms;  tendon  of  extensor  longus  hallucis, 
cuneo-metatarsal  joint  of  big  toe;  external  tuberosity  of  os  calcis. 

Incision. — Begins  at  outer  margin  of  insertion  of  tcnclo  Achillis — curves 
upward  to  a  point  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  external  malleolus — passes 
horizontally  forward  at  this  level,  parallel  with  the  border  of  the  foot,  until 
a  point  is  reached  on  a  line  connecting  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  with 
the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones — thence  curves  sharply 
across  the  dorsum,  just  anterior  to  the  joint-line  between  the  scaphoid  with  the 
internal  and  middle  cuneiforms,  until  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  hallucis 
is  reached — thence  curves  slightly  for\vard  to  cross  the  inner  border  of  the 
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foot  in  the  line  of  the  cuneo- metatarsal  joint  of  great  toe — thence  sweeps 
across  the  center  of  the  sole — and,  curving  into  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
follows  that  border  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis — thence  upward 
to  end  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  at  the  point  of  beginning  (Fig.  276). 
Operation. — The  above  incision  is  now  ever\'where  deepened  to  the  bone 
along  the  line  of  retracted  skin  and  fascia,  using  a  stout  knife  and  cutting 
with  force  as  the  parts  are  put  upon  the  stretch — cutting  all  tendons  cleanly 
— and  opening  no  joints.  Now  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  turn  the  knee 
inward,  and  press  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  on  the  table,  so  that  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg  presents  and  the  foot  is  beyond  the  edge  and  kept  upon  the 
stretch.  Dissect  up,  cleanly  from  the  bones,  the  outer  dorsal  portion  of  the 
flap,  until  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  exposed  in  front  and  the  tendo  Achillis 


VlK.    276.— SrRASTRAGALOID    DlSARTlCl'I.ATION    OF    FOOT    BY    LARGE    INTKRNO-PI.ANTAR    FLAP 

(Far  xBKri'):— A.  Oullim-  t»t  incision   upon  outer  aspect  of  fo<it ;  B,  Oulline  of  incision  ui)on  inner 
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behind — divide  the  tendo  Achillis — enter  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  on  its 
dorsiil  aspect — keep  the  knife  in  the  interarticular  line  and  cut  backward 
between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  passing  beneath  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus  to  the  already  cut  tendo  Achillis,  severing  all  ligaments  and  everting 
the  OS  calcis  as  the  ligaments  arc  cut — until  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  free.  The  foot  is  further  twisted  into  extreme  varus,  and  the  inner  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  are  bared,  working  from  the  inner  toward 
the  under  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis,  by  cutting  with  short  strokes 
of  a  strong  knife,  and  closely  hugging  the  bone  to  avoid  damaging  important 
structures  on  the  inner  aspect,  especially  the  vessels  which  supply  the  flap. 
By  the  time  the  externo-plantar  border  of  the  os  calcis  is  reached,  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  will  be  looking  downward.  Free  the  skin  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  carefully  so  as  not  to  score  the  integumentary  parts. 
Sever  any     emaining  connections.     Cut   the  anterior  and   posterior  tibial 
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nerves  high  up.  The  following  arteries  are  encountered,  in  the  direction  of 
the  incision,  and  will  require  ligation — posterior  peroneal,  anterior  peroneal, 
dorsalis  pedis,  internal  plantar  and  external  plantar.  Provide  temporary 
drainage,  by  puncturing  the  heel  portion  of  the  flap.  Quilt  the  muscles 
and  tendons.  Suture  the  flap  in  an  external  and  anterior  horizontal  line. 
Dress  the  stump  upon  a  posterior  splint. 


DISARTICULATION    OF    FOOT    AT    ASTRAGALO-SCAPHOID    AND    AS- 
TRAGALO-CALCANEAL  JOINTS— SUBASTRAGALOID  DIS- 
ARTICULATION 

BY  HEEL  FLAP. 

Description. — The  structures  removed  are  the  same  as  in  the  above 
operation.  In  the  present  instance  the  coverings  are  furnished  from  the  heel 
and  sole  tissues.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Syme's  disarticulation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint. 

Position. — See  Syme*s  operation  (page  360). 

Landmarks. — External  and  internal  malleoli. 

Incisions. — Plantar  incision — begins  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below  the  tip  of 
the  external  malleolus — passes  directly  across  the  sole  of  the  foot — and  ends 
2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  Dorsal 
incision — is  (J -shaped,  connecting  the  upper  ends  of  the  plantar  incision — 
curving  across  the  dorsum  on  a  level  with  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  (Fig. 
274,  E,  and  Fig.  275,  F). 

Operation. — For  the  general  steps  of  the  operation,  see  Syme's  dis- 
articulation at  the  ankle-joint  (page  3(^0),  which  is  similar  in  general  prin- 
ciple, though  different  in  detail.  Deepen  the  incisions  to  the  bones — dissect 
the  heel-flap  backward  and  the  dorsal  flap  upward — open  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint  from  the  dorsum  and  cut  backward,  disarticulating  the  astraga- 
lus from  the  os  calcis.  The  extreme  head  of  the  astragalus  may  be  sawed 
off.  The  operation  is  cc^ncluded  as  in  Syme's — the  same  vessels  being  also 
ligated. 

Other  Amputations  About  the  Foot. — (i)  Anterior  Intertarsal  Dis- 
articulation (Jaeger*s  Operation) — consists  of  a  disarticulation  between  the 
three  cuneiforms  posteriorly,  and  the  scaphoid  anteriorly — the  cuboid  being 
sawed  across  in  a  line  with  the  disarticulation.  This  would  occupy  a  position 
between  Lisfranc's  tarso- metatarsal  disarticulation  and  Chopart's  medio- 
tarsal  disarticulation.  (2)  Amputation  Through  the  Posterior  Tarsus — if 
soft  parts  cannot  be  gotten  to  cover  Chopart's  stump,  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  sawed  off.  (3)  Subastragaloid  Osteoplastic 
Amputation  (Hancock's  Operation) — the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  is  sawed 
off  and  applied  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  astragalus,  from  which  the  articular 
cartilage  has  been  removed. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANKLE-JOINT. 

Bones. — Tibia;  fibula;  astragalus. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments.— Anterior  tibio-tarsal,  posterior  tibio- 
tarsal,  external  lateral  (consisting  of  anterior  astragalo-fibular,  posterior 
astragalo-fibular,  and  middle  calcaneo- fibular  fasciculi),  internal  lateral  (or 
deltoid)  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane. 
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Muscles. — See  under  Foot  (page  345)  and  Leg  (page  362). 

Movements  of  Ankle-joint. — Extension — by  gastrocnemius,  soleus, 
plantaris,  tibialis  posticus,  peroneus  longus,  peroneus  brevis,  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  flexor  longus  hallucis.  Flexion — by  tibialis  anticus,  peroneus  ter- 
tius,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  Adduction — tibialis 
anticus,  tibialis  posticus.     Abduction — Peroneus  longus,  peroneus  brevis. 

Arteries. — Following  branches  of  anterior  tibial — internal  and  external 
malleolar  and  dorsalis  pedis.  Following  branches  of  posterior  tibial — internal 
calcaneal  branch  of  posterior  tibial: — and  following  branches  of  peroneal 
branch  of  posterior  tibial;  anterior  peroneal,  jjosterior  peroneal,  and  external 
calcaneal. 

Veins. — Superficial — internal  saphenous  and  tributaries;  external  saphen- 
ous and  tributaries.     Deep — Two  venae  comites  accompany  each  artery. 

Nerves. — From  lumbar  plexus — internal  saphenous  from  anterior  crural. 
From  sacral  plexus — following  from  great  sciatic — external  saphenous  (from 
communicans  poplitei  and  communicans  peronei) ;  plantar  cutaneous,  articu- 
lar, internal  plantar  and  external  plantar  (from  posterior  tibial);  articular, 
muscular  and  external  (or  tarsal)  (from  anterior  tibial);  and  internal  and 
external  branches  of  musculocutaneous. 

Annular  Ligaments. — See  under  Foot  (page  344). 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  ANKLE-JOINT. 

The  general  feature  of  the  ankle-joint  is  that  of  the  prominently  rounded 
superior  surface  of  the  astragalus  received  into  the  dome  of  the  tibia,  and 
bounded  laterally  by  the  descending  malleoli. 

The  line  of  the  joint  is  transverse — crossing  the  front  of  the  leg  about 
1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus. 

The  external  malleolus  extends  from  1.3  to  2  cm.  (J  to  }  inch)  lower  than 
the  internal — and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  posterior 
to  the  internal  malleolus.  The  external  malleolus  is  opposite  the  center 
of  the  joint — the  internal  is  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  joint.  The  tip  of  the 
external  malleolus  is  nearer  the  posterior  border  of  the  fibula,  and  the  tip 
of  the  internal  malleolus  nearer  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia. 

Chief  structures  about  the  ankle-joint — Anteriorly — (from  within  outward) 
tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  anterior  tibial  arter}',  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  peroneus  tertius.  Posteriorly — tendo 
.\chillis.  Internally — (from  before  backward)  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  companion  vein,  posterior  tibial  arter}^  companion  vein,  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  flexor  longus  hallucis.  Externally — (from  before  backward) 
peroneus  brevis,  peroneus  longus,  external  calcaneal  and  termination  of 
peroneal  artery. 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  includes  the  articular  surface  and  internal 
malleolus,  and  unites  about  the  eighteenth  year.  The  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
fibula  includes  the  articular  surface  and  outer  malleolus,  and  unites  about 
the  twentv-first  vear. 


GENERAL   SURGICAL   CONSIDERATIONS   IN   DISARTICULATIONS   AT 

ANKLE-JOINT. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  blood -supply  to  the  heel  tissues  forming 
the  stump — the  chief  vessels  being  the  external  calcaneal  of  the  posterior 
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peroneal,  externally;  and  the  internal  calcaneal  of  the  external  plantar, 
internally. 

In  section  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  most  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibio-fibular  and  interosseous  ligaments  are  saved. 

A  posterior  splint  is  used  in  the  dressing  following  disarticulation. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  FOOT  AT  ANKLE-JOINT,  WITH  REMOVAL  OF 

MALLEOLI  AND  ARTICULAR  SURFACE  OF 
TIBLA,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Method. — Heel -flap — Syme's  operation. 

Other  Methods. — Modified  Oval  Method — Roux's  operation.  Large 
Intemo-plantar  Flap — Farabeuf's  operation.  Internal  Lateral  Flap.  Modi- 
fied External  Racket.     Dorsal  Flap. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  FOOT  AT  ANKLE-JOINT,  VLTH  REMOVAL  OF 
MALLEOLI  AND  ARTICULAR  SURFACE  OF  TIBLA, 

BY  HEEL  FLAP  — SVME'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — As  described  in  the  title. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  foot  elevated  and  over  edge  of  table.  As- 
sistant steadies  leg  with  one  hand  and  holds  foot  at  right  angle  to  leg  by 
grasping  toes  with  other  hand.  Surgeon  sits  for  plantar  and  stands  for 
dorsal  incisions. 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  ankle-joint;  malleoli. 

Incisions. — Plantar  incision — begins  at  tip  of  external  malleolus,  on  the 
right  side  (the  surgeon's  left  palm  resting  on  the  instep,  with  forefinger  and 
thumb  upon  the  malleoli) — passes  vertically  down  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
across  the  sole  and  vertically  up  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  to  a  point  1.3  cm. 
(J  inch)  below  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus.  This  incision  passes  exactly 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  f(K)t,  in  a  straight  line  between  these 
two  points — if  incline<l  forward,  the  flap  is  very  difficult  to  dissect  from  the 
OS  calcis — if  inclined  backward,  it  is  easier  to  separate  but  apt  to  form  a 
scanty  covering,  with  imperfect  vascular  supply.  If  the  inner  limb  cf  the 
vertical  incision  passes  up  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus, 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  more  in  danger  of  being  divided  before  its  bifurca- 
tion and  the  main  branch  of  the  flap,  the  internal  calcaneal  of  the  e.xternal 
plantar,  lost.  The  above  incision  is  made  in  two  cuts,  each  from  a  malleolus 
to  the  center  of  the  sole.  Dorsal  incision — (surgeon's  left  palm  to  sole,  with 
thumb  and  first  finger  grasring  the  margins  of  the  foot  and  extending  it) — 
connects  the  upper  ends  of  the  plantar  incision  by  an  incision  sweeping 
straight  across  the  front  of  the  ankle.  The  dorsal  and  plantar  incisions  are 
approximatelv  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other  (Fig.  274,  C,  C',  and  Fig.  275, 
C,  C). 

Operation. — The  plantar  incision,  made  with  a  strong  knife,  passes 
directly  and  cleanly  to  the  bone.  The  large  heel-flap  is  freed  from  the  os 
calcis  as  far  as  its  tuberosities,  partly  by  the  use  of  the  left  thumb,  partly 
by  a  stout  knife  cutting  close  to  the  bone.  It  is  possible,  but  diflicult  and 
unadvisable,  to  entirely  dissect  and  retract  the  heel  flap  from  the  tuberosities 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  from  the  plantar  wound.     With  the 
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foot  fully  extended  the  dorsal  incision  is  now  made  directly  to  the  bone, 
cutting  the  tendons  and  ligaments  cleanly.  This  incision  cuts  directly  through 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  and  opens  the  articulation.  The 
disarticulation  is  continued  by  cutting  the  lateral  ligaments  from  within 
outward,  and  completed  by  similarly  cutting  the  posterior  ligament.  The 
tendo  Achillis  is  now  cut.  The  foot  is  then  drawn  downward  and  forward 
and  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  dissected  free  of  the 
heel  covering  by  working  from  behind  downward  and  forward  with  short, 
close  strokes  of  the  knife  while  the  parts  are  under  tension.  The  malleoli 
are  now  closely  cleared  of  their  soft  parts,  hugging  the  bones  and  guarding 
the  flaps.  The  soft  parts  are  well  retracted  — and  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
sawed  transversely  at  about  6  mm.  (^  inch)  above  the  inferior  border  of  the 
tibia  (which  will  remove  the  articular  surface  of  the  dome) — the  malleoli 
being  steadied  by  forceps  during  the  sawing.  Ligate  the  anterior  tibial, 
external  and  internal  plantar,  and  probably  the  external  and  internal  malleolar 
of  the  anterior  tibial,  the  anterior  peroneal,  internal  malleolar  of  posterior 
tibial,  and  internal  and  external  saphenous  veins.  Cut  all  nerved  short, 
especially  those  of  the  heel-flap,  which  is  bent  over  the  ends  of  the  sawed 
bones.  Suture  the  heel  flap  to  the  dorsal  incision — using  tension-sutures 
in  addition  to  coaptation -sutures,  if  there  be  much  strain  upon  the  suture-line. 
Institute  drainage  through  a  counter-opening  in  the  heel-flap,  if  indicated. 
So  dress  the  part,  with  a  posterior  splint  included,  as  to  draw  the  heel-flap 
forward  and  upward. 

Comment. — (i)  This  is  probably  the  best  form  of  disarticulation  about 
the  ankle  and  usually  furnishes  a  ver\'  satisfactory  result.  (2)  It  is  advisable 
to  free  the  os  calcis  subperiosteally,  if  possible — and  also  to  leave  the  posterior 
epiphysis,  in  the  young,  in  the  flap. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  FOOT  AT  ANKLE-JOINT,  WITH  REMOVAL  OF 
MALLEOLI,  ARTICULAR  SURFACE  OF  TIBLA,  AND  ANTERIOR 

PART  OF  OS  CALQS,— IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Method. — Heel-flap — Pirogoff's  operation. 

Other  Methods. — Racket  Method  (Pasquier-LeFort) — racket  from  inner 
side,  with  horizontal  division  of  calcaneum.  Watson's  modification  of  Piro- 
gofl's  Ileel-flap  Method — sawing  calcaneum  from  plantar  surface  immediately 
after  plantar  incision.  Sedilot's  modification  of  Pirogoff's  operation — middle 
(internal)  oval  method,  with  oblique  sawing  of  calcaneum.  Others  have 
sawed  the  os  calcis  in  angular  and  curved  directions. 


DISARTICULATION  OF  FOOT  AT  ANKLE-JOINT,  VLTH  REMOVAL  OF 
MALLEOLI,  ARTICULAR  SURFACE  OF  TIBLA,  AND  ANTERIOR 

PART  OF  OS  CALQS, 

HV  HFEL-FLAP— PIRO(;OFFS  OPFRATION. 

Description. — An  intra-calcaneal  osteoplastic  amputation  of  the  foot. 
The  operation  is  very  similar  to  Syme's,  except  that  the  anterior  and  major 
portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  sawed  olT  and  the  remaining  posterior  portion, 
which  is  left  in  the  heel-flap,  is  adjusted  to  the  transversely  sawed  tibia  and 
fibula. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  Syme's  operation  (page  3(^0). 
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Incisions. — Plantar  incision  (right  foot) — begins  just  anterior  to  the 
tip  of  the  external  malleolus — passes  vertically  down  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  across  the  sole,  and  vertically  up  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  to  a  point 
1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  and  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus  (which  points  are  a  little  anterior  to  those  of  Syme's  operation). 
Dorsal  incision — is  somewhat  more  convex;  that  is,  passes  further  down  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  than  does  Svme's  (Fig.  274,  D,  D',  D",  and  Fig. 
275,  D,  D',  D-). 

Operation. — These  incisions  are  made  and  deepened  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Syme's  operation.  The  heel-flap  is  not  freed  back  from  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  quite  to  its  tuberosities.  The  disarticulation  is  accom- 
plished as  in  Syme's.  The  foot  is  placed  in  extreme  extension  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  exposed,  but  the  tendo  Achillis  not  cut.  The  whole 
of  the  OS  calcis  having  been  freed  except  its  posterior  third,  the  saw  is  applied 
(with  the  foot  in  extension)  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  1.3  to  2  cm. 
(J  to  J  inch)  behind  the  astragalus,  and  made  to  saw  its  way  obliquely  down- 
ward aVid  forward  (or  more  nearly  vertically,  in  the  extended  position  of  the 
foot)  in  a  line  about  parallel  with  the  now  distorted  heel  incision — all  the 
soft  parts  being  carefully  retracted  the  while,  especially  the  inner  arteries. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  arc  then  freed  as  in  Syme's  and  are 
sawed  off  in  the  same  manner,  except  that,  after  entering  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bone  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  above  the  inferior  border  of  the  tibia,  the 
section  is  so  made  that  the  saw  emerges  posteriorly  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch) 
higher  than  on  the  anterior  surface  (to  be  parallel  with  the  section  of  the 
calcaneum).  Ligate  the  same  vessels  as  encountered  in  Syme's  operation. 
Cut  the  nerves  short  and  the  loose  tendons.  Approximate  the  sawed  cal- 
caneum to  the  sawed  tibia — and  suture  the  plantar  flap  to  the  dorsal  incision. 

Comment. — (1)  If  the  sawed  ends  of  the  bone  do  not  lie  in  good  apposi- 
tion, a  thin  slice  of  bone  may  be  further  removed  with  the  saw  where  indicated 
— or  the  surfaces  of  bone  may  be  nailed  or  pegged  together.  But  when 
the  proper  calculations  are  made  the  surfaces  can  2;enerally  be  held  in  contact 
by  the  suturing  together  of  the  fibrous  tissues  surrounding  the  sawed  ends, 
with  buried  chromic  gut.  (2)  The  stump  thus  gained  is  a  little  longer  than 
in  Syme's  operation — the  flap  is  better  nourished,  is  firmer,  contains  bone 
and  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  movement  is  greater.  But  the  bone  is  apt  to 
necrose,  or  become  displaced,  or  may  not  unite.  The  operation  is  more 
suitable  to  traumatic  cases.  An  artificial  limb  is  harder  to  fit.  The  method 
is,  altogether,  not  superior  to  Syme's. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  LEG. 

Bones. — Tibia;  fibula. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  Superior  Tibio- fibular  Articula- 
tion— anterior  and  posterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membrane,  (b)  Middle  Til^o-fibular  Articulation — interosseous  membrane. 
(c)  Inferior  Tibio-fibular  .Articulation — anterior  and  posterior  inferior  tibio- 
fibular and  transverse  ligaments,  inferior  interosseous  membrane,  and  synovial 
membrane. 

Muscles. — (a)  Anterior  Tibiofibular  Region:-  tibialis  anticus;  extensor 
proprius  hallucis;  extensor  longus  digitorum;  peroncus  tcrtius.  (b)  Posterior 
Tibio-fibular  Regi(.n: — (i)  Superficial  Muscles;-  <rastrocnemius,  soleus, 
plantaris.     (2)    Deep    Muscles: — popliteus,    flexor    longus    hallucis,    flexor 
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longus  digitorum,  tibialis  posticus,  (c)  Outer,  or  Fibular,  Region : — peroneus 
longus,  peroneus  brevis. 

Arteries. — Following  branches  of  popliteal — inferior  muscular,  inferior 
external  articular,  inferior  internal  articular.  Anterior  tibial  and  following 
branches — posterior  recurrent  tibial,  superior  fibular,  anterior  recurrent 
tibial,  muscular,  internal  malleolar,  external  malleolar.  Posterior  tibial 
and  following  branches: — f>eroneal  (with  its  muscular,  nutrient,  anterior 
peroneal,  and  communicating  branches),  muscular,  nutrient,  and  communi- 
cating branches. 

Veins. — Superficial — internal  saphenous  and  tributaries — external  saphe- 
nous and  tributaries.     Deep — Two  vena?  comites  for  each  artery. 

Nerves. — (a)  From  lumbar  plexus — (1)  From  anterior  crural;  posterior 
branch  of  internal  cutaneous;  long  saphenous  branch  and  its  branches,  (b) 
From  sacral  plexus — (i)  From  great  sciatic — anterior  popHteal  and  muscular 
branches;  communicans  poplitei.  Posterior  tibial  and  muscular  branches. 
External  popliteal  (or  peroneal)  and  cutaneous  branches.  Anterior  tibial 
and  muscular  branches.  Musculocutaneous  and  muscular  and  cutaneous 
branches. 

SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  LEG. 

Following  parts  of  the  tibia  are  palpable — external  tuberosity  (more 
prominent);  internal  tuberosity  (broader);  tubercle;  anterior  border,  or 
crest  (for  upper  two-thirds);  internal  border;  internal  surface  (from  tuberosity 
to  malleolus);  internal  malleolus. 

Following  parts  of  fibula  are  palpable — head;  lower  part  of  external  surface 
of  shaft  (between  |>eroneus  tertius,  and  peronei  longus  and  brevis);  external 
malleolus. 

The  fibula  is  on  a  plane  considerably  posterior  to  the  tibia. 

No  muscular  fibers  are  attached  to  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia. 

The  sharp  crest  of  the  tibia  has  become  rounded  in  its  lower  third. 

The  interosseous  space  is  widest  at  the  center  of  the  leg,  decreasing  in 
width  toward  both  ends. 

The  tibialis  anticus  forms  a  muscular  prominence  running  down  the  leg 
external  to  the  tibia.  The  extensor  longus  digitorum,  a  smaller  prominence, 
fills  the  rest  of  the  interval  between  the  fibula  and  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle — 
a  groove  intervening  between  these  two  muscles  above,  and  the  extensor 
proprius  hallucis  coming  to  the  front  between  them  below. 

Externally,  the  peroneus  longus,  brevis,  and  tertius  form  a  muscular 
prominence. 

The  internal  aspect  of  the  leg  is  formed — anteriorly,  by  the  subcutaneous 
tibia — posteriorly,  by  the  projecting  border  of  the  soleus  and  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus. 

The  fleshy  mass  of  the  calf  is  formed  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus, 
tapering  to  the  tendo  Achillis — and  beneath  them  the  popliteus,  flexor  longus 
hallucis,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  tibialis  posticus. 

A  groove  exists  between  either  malleolus  and  the  extended  tendo  Achillis. 

The  interosseous  membrane  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior 
tibiofibular  muscles. 

Tendons  predominate  over  muscles  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  have  joined  by  the  time  the  lower  third 
of  the  leg  is  reached. 

The  greatest  girth  of  the  leg  is  at  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
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middle   thirds — tapering  gradually   above   to   the   knee-joint — and  rapidly 
decreasing  in  size  below  toward  the  ankle. 

The  popliteal  artery  bifurcates  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below  the  knee- 
joint — on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  In  ampu- 
tating 2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  one  main  arter>',  the 
popliteal,  is  cut — at  5  cm.  (2  inches),  two  main  arteries,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibials — and  at  7.5  cm.  (3  inches),  three  main  arteries,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibials  and  the  peroneal  (Holden). 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  LEG. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  are 
posterior — hence  a  posterior  flap  forms  the  best  covering. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  are  postero-external 
— hence  a  flap  chiefly  external  furnishes  the  best  covering. 

In  all  amputations  through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  it  is  well  to  cut 
the  fibula  at  a  higher  level  than  the  tibia,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  drawn  out  of  posi- 
tion and  be  exposed  to  pressure. 

The  "place  of  election,'*  especially  referred  to  in  older  writings,  was 
understood  to  be  a  hand's-breadth  (or  an  average  of  9  cm.,  or  3 J  inches) 
below  the  knee-joint. 

The  termination  of  the  stump,  in  amputations  about  the  leg,  does  not 
directly  meet  pressure  (except  in  the  peg-leg) — the  pressure  being  borne  by 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  hollow  modern  limb — so  that  a  terminal  scar  (except 
where  a  peg-leg  is  contemplated)  is  not  objectionable. 

It  is  especially  necessary,  in  amputating  in  the  lower  extremity,  to  dissect 
out  all  nerves  which  may  be  pressed  upon — especially  in  the  flap  forms  of 
operation. 

In  sawing  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  prominent  border  (shin)  of  the  tibia 
should  be  beveled,  as  described  in  the  General  Principles  (page  252). 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  upon  a  splint — and  be  kept  out  from  under 
the  bedclothes. 


AMPUTATIONS  ABOUT  THE  LEG,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Oblique  Elliptical  (Guyon's  Supramalleolar  Ampu- 
tation)— for  the  supramalleolar  region.  Large  Anterior  and  Small  Posterior 
Flaps  (Farabeuf) — for  lower  third,  between  supramalleolar  region  and  lower 
limit  of  middle  third.  Large  Posterior  and  Short  Anterior  Flaps  (Hey's 
Operation) — for  middle  third.  Large  External  Flap  (Farabeuf) — for  upper 
third.  Bilateral  Hooded  Flap  (Stephen  Smith's  0|)eration) — for  ''place  of 
election,"  or  upper  part  of  upper  third. 

Other  Methods. — Modifiecl  Circular — for  supramalleolar  region.  ObHque 
Elliptical  (Duval) — for  lower  third.  Rectangular  P'laps  (Teale) — for  lower 
third.  Large  Posterior  and  Small  .\nterior  Flaps  (Henry  Lee) — for  middle 
third.  Circular  Method.  Equal  Lateral  Flaps.  Large  Posterior  Flap. 
Large  .\nterior  Flap.  Long  .interior  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps.  Oblique 
Circular,  forming  an  anterior  flap  for  upper  and  lower  thirds.  Oblique 
Circular,  forming  an  antero-external  llap  for  middle  thirds.  Oblique 
Circular — forming  a  dorsal  flaj) — for  supramalleolar  region.     Long  anterior 
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Curved  Flap.     Long  Anterior  Rectangular  Flap.     Large  Anterior  Semilunar 
and  Small  Posterior  Semilunar  Flaps. 


AMPUTATION  OF  LEG  THROUGH  SUPRAMALLEOLAR  REGION 

BY  OBLIQUE  ELLIPTICAL  INCISION  — GUYON'S  SUPRAMALLEOLAR  OPERATION. 

Description. — An  operation  somewhat  resembling  Syme's — the  tibia 
and  fibula  being  divided  below  the  medullary  canal,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  by  a  heel- flap  of  skin  and  muscles. 

Position. — In  operating  upon  the  leg,  in  general,  the  limb  projects  over 
the  edge  of  the  table — the  patient  being  supine — the  surgeon  standing  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  right,  and  inner  side  of  the  left — the  assistant  steadying 
the  part  to  come  away.  In  the  present  operation,  the  surgeon  grasps  the 
foot  in  his  left  hand  and  manipulates  it  so  as  to  readily  expyose  the  line 
of  incision.  On  the  right,  the  foot  is  turned  inward  and  the  incision  begins 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  heel — crosses  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot,  which  is 
then  turned  upon  its  outer  side,  and  the  incision  carried  to  the  heel  along  the 
inner  aspect.  On  the  left,  the  incision  may  begin  in  front,  with  the  foot 
upon  its  inner  side. 

Landmarks. — Ankle-joint;  malleoli;  greatest  prominence  of  the  heel. 

Incision. — Begins,  say,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle,  opposite  the 
center  of  the  ankle-joint — curves  obliquely  downward  and  backward  over 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  foot,  just  skirting  the  inner  malleolus,  and  passing 
slightly  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus — ending  over  the  summit  of  the 
curve  of  the  heel.  The  incision  may  be  made  from  the  instep  to  the  heel, 
or  vice  versa  (Fig.  275,  E,  E'). 

Operation. — The  above  incision  is  made  through  skin  and  fascia,  and 
is  then  everywhere  deepened  to  the  bone — except  that  the  ankle-joint  is  not 
opened,  and  the  peronei  tendons  behind  the  external  malleolus  are  not  cut, 
until  the  soft  parts  have  been  cleared  above  the  ankle-joint.  The  soft  tissues 
are  now  carefully  freed  up  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  tips  of  the  malleoli, 
providing  a  musculo-periosteal  covering — using  great  care  to  preserve  the 
vessels  on  the  inner  aspect — the  surgeon  standing  for  the  anterior  clearing, 
and  sitting  (or  elevating  the  limb)  for  the  posterior  clearing.  The  tendo 
Achillis  is  divided.  The  peronei  tendons  are  cut  at  about  the  level  of  the 
ankle.  The  ankle-joint  is  not  opened.  The  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial, 
termination  of  the  peroneal,  and  anterior  peroneal  vessels  are  ligated.  The 
nerves  and  tendons  are  cut  especially  short.  It  is  probably  better  to  dissect 
out  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  The  heel-flap  is  then  sutured  to  the  upper 
transverse  incision,  and  the  stump  dressed  as  in  Syme's  operation. 
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BY  LARGE  POSTERIOR  AND  SMALL  ANTERIOR  FLAPS— FARABFA'F. 

Description. — The  operation  is  usually  known  as  a  large  posterior  flap 
method,  the  anterior  flap  supplying  so  small  a  part  of  the  covering.  Both 
flaps  are  of  skin  and  muscle.  The  posterior  flap,  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  covering,  is  derived  really  more  from  the  posterointernal  aspect,  and  the 
anterior  or  smaller  flap,  which  is  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  larger, 
from  the  antero-extemal  aspect. 
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Position. — See  Guyon's  operation  (page  365) — *"<^  under  Incision,  below. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line. 

Incisions. — Posterior  flap — begins  (on  the  right  side)  with  the  leg  turned 
to  present  the  inner  side,  at  the  saw-line,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg — and 
passes  vertically  down  in  front  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  for  a  distance 


equal  to  abnut  ij  diameters  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-line— then  rounds  across 
the  pisterior  aspei,-!  of  the  teg.  The  outer  limb  of  the  incision  begins,  with 
the  leg  turnt'd  to  present  the  outer  side,  at  the  siiw-linc,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  lei;— and  juiswes  vertically  down  ju?l  behind  the  fibula,  for  a  distance 
equal  to  about  ij  diameters  of  the  lef;  at  the  saw-line— then  rounds  across 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  los  to  meet  the  inner  incisiim.  The  anterior  flap 
is  made  by  a  transverse  incision,  slighily  convex  downward,  passing  between 
the  two  vertical  incisions,  at  a  distance  bcltiw  their  upjcr  ends  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  i)f  the  length  of  the  posterior  rlaj*  (Fig.  277,  A). 
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Operation. — These  incisions  having  been  made  through  skin  and  fascia, 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  divided  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin  and  the  leg 
is  turned  to  present  its  inner  side — and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  incision 
is  deepened  for  a  length  of  about  5  cm.  (2  inches),  by  freeing  the  muscles 
from  the  tibia.  The  leg  is  now  turned  to  present  the  outer  side  and  the 
upf)er  end  of  the  outer  incision  is  similarly  deepened  for  a  distance  of  about 
5  cm.  (2  inches),  by  freeing  the  muscles  from  the  fibula.  The  leg  is  flexed 
during  these  incisions.  Through  these  two  opposite  openings,  the  left  thumb 
and  index  are  thrust,  meeting  in  the  center,  and  thus  the  soft  parts  are  picked 
up  and  drawn  from  the  bones,  the  limb  still  being  flexed.  A  long  knife  is 
passed  through  this  opening  and  made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  a  line  with  the 
retracted  skin,  bluntly  beveling  the  flap.  The  anterior  incision  is  now  deepened 
to  the  bones  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin.  The  soft  parts  are  then  freed 
back  to  the  saw-line — the  interosseous  membrane  being  divided  transversely, 
and  the  periosteum  having  been  circularly  divided  a  distance  below  the 
saw-line  sufficient  to  furnish  a  covering  of  one  diameter  of  each  bone  at  the 
saw-line.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  the  bones  are  sawed — beveling 
the  prominent  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  as  described  at  page  252.  Ligate 
the  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial,  peroneal  arteries,  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal saphenous  veins.  Suture  the  periosteo- muscular  coverings  over  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  Quilting  of  the  muscles  is  particularly  indicated,  as  the 
heavy  posterior  muscles  are  apt  to  sag  backward.  Dissect  out  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve.     Dress  the  stump  on  a  posterior  splint. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  MIDDLE  THIRD  OF  LEG 

BY  LONG  POSTERIOR  AND  SHORT  ANTERIOR  FLAPS  — BY  HEY'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  covering  is  by  skin  and  muscle  flaps,  fiunished 
almost  entirely  from  the  p)osterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  The  method  is  fre- 
quently termed  simply  a  long  posterior  flap  operation — and  differs  but  little 
from  the  preceding  operation. 

Position. — As  in  Guyon's  operation  (page  365) — and  as  given  under 
Incision,  below. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line. 

Incisions. — The  posterior  flap  is  U-shaped — its  breadth  is  equal  to  half 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  saw-hne,  and  its  length  is  equivalent 
to  one  diameter  of  the  limb  at  that  line.  It  begins  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below 
the  saw-line  (instead  of  at  that  line).  The  inner  limb  passes  vertically  down 
the  leg  just  behind  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  rounding  broadly  into 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb — the  outer  limb  passing  vertically  downward 
just  behind  the  fibula,  posterior  to  the  peronei  muscles,  and  rounding  broadly 
into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  to  unite  with  the  opposite  limb  of  the 
incision.  The  anterior  flap  is  about  one- third  the  length  of  the  posterior, 
and  is  made  by  joining  the  vertical  limbs  of  the  posterior  flap,  at  their  upper 
thirds,  by  a  transverse  incision,  with  slight  downward  convexity,  across  the 
front  of  the  leg.  In  these  incisions  the  knee  is  flexed  and  the  leg  is  laid  on 
its  outer  side  while  the  inner  incision  is  being  made  from  above  downward, 
and  vice  versa  (Fig.  277,  B). 

Operation. — The  above  incisions  pass  through  the  skin  and  fascia  only. 
With  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh  and  the  knee  everted,  the  gastrocnemius  is 
held  up  by  thumb  and  first  finger  and  cut  from  without,  on  a  line  with  the 
retracted  skin  and  fascia.     The  upper  parts  of  both  vertical  incisions  are  now 
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deepened — the  inner  to  the  tibia,  the  outer  to  the  fibula,  behind  the  peronei 
muscles.  The  left  thumb  and  index  are  inserted  into  these  slits  and  the 
muscles  drawn  outward.  The  muscles  having  been  detached  from  the 
bones  and  interosseous  membrane  above,  a  long  knife  is  passed  between  the 
bones  and  separated  muscles  and  is  made  to  cut  its  way  outward  along  the 
line  of  the  retracted  skin.  The  interosseous  membrane  is  divided  transversely 
and  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  circularly — and  all  the  soft  parts 
retracted  upward  for  the  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  between  the  saw-line  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flaps.  The  flaps  are  now  retracted — the  bones  divided,  and  the 
prominent  crest  of  the  tibia  beveled.  The  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial, 
and  peroneal  arteries  arc  ligated.  The  musculo-peri osteal  coverings  are 
sutured  over  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  muscles  are  quilted  with  special 
care,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  posterior  flap  to  sag  backward.  The 
large  posterior  and  short  anterior  flaps  are  then  sutured  together — and  the 
stump  supported  upon  a  posterior  splint. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  UPPER  THIRD  OF  LEG 

BY  LARGE  EXTERNAL  FLAP— FARABEIF. 

Description. — The  stump  is  covered  by  a  large  U-shap>ed  flap  of  skin 
and  muscles  raised  from  the  external  aspect  of  the  leg. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  leg  projecting  over  side  of  table,  with  knee 
flexed  and  leg  lying  on  inner  side  for  the  incision  of  the  external  flap,  and 
on  the  outer  side  for  the  transverse  incision.  Surgeon  to  outer  side  of  right 
and  inner  side  of  left  leg. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line. 

Incision. — External  flap — U-shaped,  equivalent  in  length  to  one  diameter 
of  limb  at  saw-line — begins  opposite  the  saw-line  anteriorly — passes  vertically 
downward  parallel  with  and  just  internal  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia 
— rounds  across  the  external  aspect  of  the  log  and  passes  vertically  upward 
directly  opposite  the  anterior  incision — but  ends  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches) 
below  the  saw-line.  Transverse  incision — passes  transversely  across  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  limb,  with  slight  downward  convexity,  connecting  the 
upper  end  of  the  posterior  incision  with  a  point  on  the  anterior  incision  4  cm. 
(i  j  inches)  below  its  beginning.  The  external  tlap  may  be  cut,  or  outlined, 
with  one  sweep  of  the  knife — but  it  is  better  to  complete  it  in  two  strokes 
(Fig.  278,  C). 

Operation. — Beginning  with  the  external  flap,  the  above  incision  is 
deepened  along  the  line  of  the  retracted  skin — and  the  large  flap,  of  all 
the  soft  parts  to  the  bones,  raised.  To  accomj)lish  this,  the  incision  is  first 
deei)ened  along  the  anterior  limb  by  cutting  down  upon  the  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia,  from  above  downward.  The  tibialis  anticus  is  thus  freed  from 
the  lx)ne.  The  left  fingers  of  the  o])erator,  slipped  between  muscle  and 
bones,  draw  it  outward,  while  the  short  knife  continues  its  downward  inci- 
sions, beveling  obliquely  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscular  mass  toward  the 
extremity  of  the  flap.  Thus  the  entire  muscle-mass  is  separated  from  the 
tibia,  interosseous  membrane,  and  fibula,  by  the  use  of  the  knife,  fingers, 
and  elevator.  Care  is  taken  that  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  not  divided 
before  the  free  end  of  the  flap  is  reached,  the  integrity  of  which  so  largely 
depends  upon  this  vessel.  If  the  parts  are  freed  u|)  too  high,  especially 
po>teriorly,  where  the  vertical  incision  is  shorter  than  the  anterior,  the  anterior 
tibial  arterv  mav  be  severed  before  traversing  the  interosseous  membrane. 
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The  transverse  incision  crossing  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  is  now  deepened 
by  cutting  from  without  inward  on  the  line  of  retracted  skin  and  fascia. 
The  interosseous  membrane  is  divided  transversely.  The  periosteum  is 
circularly  divided  around  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  periosteum  and  soft 
parts  are  then  freed  up  to  the  saw-line  and  retracted  while  the  bones  are 
divided — the  prominent  mai^in  of  the  tibia  being  beveled  from  above  down- 


alHap. 


ward,  and  from  before  backward.  The  fibula  is  sawed  a  little  higher  than 
the  tibia,  and  beveled  from  above  downward,  and  from  without  inward. 
The  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial,  peroneal,  muscular  branches  to  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  and  nutrient  arteries  are  liguted.  .All  nerve-trunks 
which  are  apt  to  be  pressed  upon  are  dissected  out.     The  muscles  are  quilled. 
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The  margins  of  the  external  flap  are  sutured  to  the  inner  transverse  incision 
— and  the  limb  dressed  upon  a  posterior  splint. 

AMPUTATION  THROUGH  UPPER  THIRD  OF  LEG 

RY  BILATERAL  HOODED  FLAPS  — STEPHEN  SMITH. 

Description. — Two  lateral  flaps  of  skin  and  fascia  are  raised  from  the 
outer  sides  of  the  leg,  by  an  incision  extending  much  higher  behind  than  in 
front — these  are  retracted  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) — the  muscles  circularly 
divided  and  retracted  to  the  saw-line  and  the  bones  sawed — forming  a  bilateral 
hood  over  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  is  sutured  vertically — the  scar  being 
eventually  drawn  up  behind  the  bones. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  leg  over  edge  of  table,  held  horizontal  for 
skin  incisions  and  vertical  when  freeing  back  the  soft  parts.  The  surgeon, 
to  outer  side  of  right  and  inner  side  of  left  limbs,  places  the  right  thumb 
upon  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  to  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  anterior  incision, 
and  the  index  posteriorly,  to  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  posterior  incision — 
leaning  over  patient  and  cutting  from  behind  forward  on  both  sides,  the 
incisions  meeting  at  the  highest  [x^int  of  the  anterior  incision. 

Landmarks. — Saw-line,  marking  the  upper  limit  of  the  posterior  incision 
— and  the  point  on  the  crest  of  the  tibia  marking  the  upper  limit  of  the  anterior 
incision,  and  placed  about  three-fourths  of  a  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the 
saw-line  below  the  upper  limit  of  the  posterior  incision  (Fig.  277,  C). 

Incisions. — The  surgeon,  having  grasped  the  limb  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  anterior  incision  by  his  left  thumb  upon  the 
crest  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  posterior  incision  by  his  left  index  in  the  mid- 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  at  the  saw-line — bends  over  the  [)atient's  leg  (his 
arm  being  above  and  to  the  far  side  of  the  limb)  and  inserts  the  point  of  a 
stout  knife,  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the  skin,  into  the  posterior  tissues  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  index — cuts  thence  downward,  through  skin  and  fascia — 
vertically  downward,  at  first — and  then  soon  begins  gradually  to  sweep  to 
the  side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  is  standing — and  continues 
to  pass  in  this  curvilinear  manner  until  a  little  below  the  level  marked  by  his 
left  thumb — then  curves  transversely  across  the  far  side  of  the  limb  and 
slightly  ascends  to  the  point  marked  by  the  tip  of  the  thumb.  The  knife 
is  now  removed  and  this  incision  is  repeated  u|)on  the  near  side  of  the  limb, 
the  knife  entering  at  the  highest  point  posteriorly,  sweeping  with  the  Siime 
curve  (except  that  the  flap  may  he  advantageously  made  a  little  larger  on 
the  inner  side,  to  cover  the  larger  tibia)  to  the  highest  point  anteriorly. 

Operation. — Having  incised  the  skin  and  fascia,  these  flaps  are  raised 
from  their  lower  ends  for  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  and  are  retracted,  when 
the  muscles  are  circularly  divided  to  the  ])one— and  are  retracted  from  the 
tibia  and  fibula  up  to  a  level  far  enough  below  the  saw-line  to  furnish  a  perios- 
teal covering.  Here  the  interosseous  membrane  is  divided  transversely — 
and  the  periosteum  circularly  around  the  tibia.  .Ml  the  soft  parts,  including 
periosteum,  arc  then  retracted  above  the  saw  line  and  the  bone  divided, 
bevehng  the  tibia  and  sawing  the  fibula  shorter  than  the  tibia.  The  short 
piece  of  the  fibula  may  then  l)e  disarticulated  and  excised.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial,  peroneal,  and  muscular  arteries  are  tied.  The  musculo- 
periosteal  covering  is  sutured  over  the  tibia — the  muscles  quihed — and  the 
flaps  sutured  in  a  vertical  line — the  redundancy  of  soft  parts  being  eventually 
drawn  up  behind  the  stump.  The  hood  of  skin  and  muscle  falls  over  the 
ends  of  the  bones  and  the  stump  is  freely  movable. 
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Bones. — Condyles  of  femur;  tuberosities  of  tibia;  head  of  fibula;  patella. 

Artictilations  and  Ligaments. — (a)  External  Ligaments— anterior,  or 
ligamentum  patellae;  fibrous  expansion  of  extensor  tendons  (central  and  two 
lateral  portions);  posterior,  or  ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii;  internal 
lateral;  anterior  external  lateral;  posterior  external  lateral;  capsular,  (b) 
Internal  Ligaments — anterior,  or  external  crucial;  posterior,  or  internal 
crucial;  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage;  external  semilunar  fibro- cartilage; 
transverse;  coronary  ligaments;  and  synovial  membrane  (with  the  prolonga- 
tions, ligamentum  mucosum  and  ligamenta  alaria). 

Muscles. — See  under  Muscles  of  Leg  (page  362)  and  those  of  Thigh 
(page  376). 

Arteries. — Following  branches  from  femoral — anastomotica  magna; 
terminal  branch  of  profunda;  descending  branch  of  external  circumflex. 
Popliteal  and  following  branches — superior  and  inferior  muscular;  cutaneous; 
superior  external  articular;  superior  internal  articular;  azygos  articular; 
inferior  external  articular;  inferior  internal  articular.  Following  branches 
from  anterior  tibial — anterior  tibial  recurrent. 

Veins. — Superficial: — internal  saphenous  and  tributaries;  external  saphe- 
nous and  tributaries.  Deep: — popliteal;  two  venae  comites  to  each  artery 
below  the  knee;  one  vena  comes  to  each  arterv  above  the  knee. 

Nerves. — (a)  From  nerves  of  lumbar  plexus: — From  external  cutaneous: 
— anterior  branch.  From  anterior  crural: — middle  cutaneous;  anterior  and 
posterior  branches  of  internal  cutaneous  branch;  internal  saphenous;  nervus 
cutaneus  patellae  branch  of  internal  saphenous;  muscular  branches;  articular 
branches,  (b)  From  Sacral  Plexus: — Small  sciatic  branches.  From  great 
sciatic; — internal  popliteal,  and  its  articular,  muscular,  and  communicans 
poplitei  branches;  external  popliteal  (peroneal)  and  its  articular  branches. 

Synovial  Membrane  of  Klnee-joint. — Beginning  at  the  upper  border 
of  the  patella  and  following  the  capsule  of  the  joint  upward,  it  forms  a  large 
cul-de-sac  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  thigh,  for  a  distance  of  5  to  6.5  cm.  (2  to  2\  inches)  above  the  articular 
surface  of  the  femur,  which  generally  communicates  with  a  synovial  bursa 
between  the  tendon  and  front  of  the  femur  above  the  level  of  the  attachment 
of  the  capsular  ligament.  Having  invested  the  circumference  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  joint  formed 
by  the  capsular,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments,  extending  on  each  side 
of  the  patella  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  vastus  internus  and  extemus 
(especially  the  former).  Below  the  patella  the  synovial  membrane  is  separated 
from  the  anterior  ligament  by  the  capsular  ligament  and  adipose  tissue. 
From  the  capsule,  the  synovial  membrane  extends  down  to  the  semilunar 
cartilages,  covering  their  upper  surface,  free  border,  and  inner  surface,  and 
forming  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  groove  on  the  back  part  of  the  external 
semilunar  cartilage  and  the  popliteus  muscle,  extending  down  to  the  tibio- 
fibular ligament,  constituting  a  bursa  for  the  play  of  the  popliteus  tendon. 
It  is  reflected  from  the  under  surface  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  onto  the 
coronary  ligaments,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  a  short  way  around 
its  circumference.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments  enclosing  the  joint 
is  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  and  the  crucial  ligaments  arc  surrounded 
by  it,  except  where  in  contact  with  other  structures  (and  hence  excluded 
from  the  sjTiovial  cavity).     Posteriorly  a  pouch  is  prolonged  between  the 
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outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and 
one  between  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur.  For  prolongations  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  ligamentum 
mucosum  and  ligamentaria  alaria,  see  under  Ligaments. 

Btirsse  About  the  Joint. — (a)  In  Front:— (i)  Between  patella  and  skin, 
(3)  Between  upper  part  of  tuberosity  of  tibia  and  ligamentum  patellae.  (3) 
Between  lower  part  of  tuberosity  of  tibia  and  skin,  (b)  On  Outer  Side: — 
(I)  Beneath  outer  head  of  gastrocnemius  (sometimes  communicating  with 
joint).  (3)  Above  external  lateral  ligament,  between  it  and  tendon  of  biceps. 
(3)  Beneath  external  lateral  ligament,  between  it  and  tendon  of  popliteus 
(sometimes  only  an  expansion  from  following  bursa).  (4)  Beneath  tendon 
of  popliteus,  between  it  and  condyle  of  femur  (generally  an  extension  from 
synovial  membrane),  (c)  On  Inner  Side: — (1)  Beneath  inner  head  of  gastroc- 
nemius, with  prolongations  between  tendons  of  gastrocnemius  and  semi- 
membranosus (often  communicating  with  joint).  (2)  Above  internal  lateral 
ligament,  between  it  and  tendons  of  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus. 
(3)  Beneath  internal  lateral  ligament,  between  it  and  tendon  of  semimem- 
branosus (sometimes  only  an  expansion  from  following).  (4)  Beneath  the 
tendon  of  semimembranosus,  between  it  and  head  of  tibia.  (5)  Between 
tendons  of  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  (sometimes). 

Structures  in  Relation  with  Knee-joint.— (a)  Anteriorly: — quadriceps 
extensor,  (b)  Posteriorly: — expansion  from  tendon  of  semimembranosus; 
popliteal  vessels;  internal  popliteal  nerve;  popliteus;  plantaris;  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  gastrocnemius;  lymphatic  glands,  (c)  Externally : — quadriceps 
extensor;  tendon  of  biceps;  tendon  of  popliteus;  external  popliteal  nerve, 
(d)  Internally: — quadriceps  extensor;  sartorius;  gracilis;  semitendinosus; 
semimembranosus. 

Movements  of  Joint. — Flexion — by  biceps,  semitendinosus,  semi- 
membranosus— assisted  by  gracilis;  sartorius;  gastrocnemius;  popliteus; 
plantaris.  Extension — by  quadriceps  extensor.  Inward  Rotation — by  pop- 
liteus; semitendinosus — assisted  by  semimembranosus;  sartorius;  gracilis. 
Outward  Rotation — by  biceps. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  KNEE-JOINT. 

Bony  landmarks — patella;  condyles  of  femur;  tuberosities  of  tibia;  tubercle 
of  tibia;  head  of  fibula. 

To  find  the  articular  line  of  the  knee-joint — cross  the  leg  on  the  knee, 
when  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  will  project  beyond  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur  and  make  the  articulation-line  evident.  The  depression  between 
the  outer  tuberositv  of  the  tibia  and  outer  condvle  of  the  femur  mav  also 
be  made  out. 

The  upper  margin  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  when  the  joint 
is  semiflexed,  not  only  represents  the  articular  line — but  also  the  lower  limit 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  knee-joint  lies  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  prominence  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia — and  about  opposite  the  transverse  crease  of  skin  in  the 
popliteal  space. 

When  the  limb  is  extended,  the  joint-line  lies  slightly  above  the  apex  of 
the  patella.  When  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed,  an  instrument  passed  hori- 
zontallv  backward  just  below  the  apex  of  the  patella  will  enter  the  joint. 

In  full  extension    the  lower  third  of  the  patella  rests  upon  the  condyles 
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of  the  femur; — in  full  flexion,  its  upper  third  is  in  contact  with  the  condyles; 
— in  semiflexion,  the  middle  third  of  the  patella  rests  upon  the  greatest  prom- 
inence of  the  femoral  condyles.  The  apex  of  the  patella,  in  extension,  corre- 
sponds with  the  upper  margin  of  the  tibia. 

The  axis  of  the  femur  inclines  inward  from  the  pelvis.  The  axis  of  the 
tibia  is  vertical. 

The  inner  aspect  of  the  inner  condyle  faces,  practically,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Internally,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  is  more  marked,  and  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  less.  Externally,  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur 
is  less  marked,  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  more. 

The  adductor  tubercle  of  the  femur  is  to  be  felt  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  condyle — and  marks  the  lower  epiphysis. 

The  upper  border  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  may  be  felt  at  the  outer  and  back  part,  in  the 
depression  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  above,  and  the  peroneus  longus 
below. 

The  hollow  of  the  popliteal  space  exists  only  upon  flexion — disapp>earing 
upon  extension. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  separates  the  upper  part  of 
the  ligamentum  patellae  (quadriceps  extensor  tendon)  from  the  knee-joint — 
a  bursa  separates  it  from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia — and  another  bursa  lies 
between  the  patella  and  the  skin. 

The  synovial  membrane  extends  anteriorly  for  5  to  6.5  cm.  (2  to  2 J  inches) 
above  the  joint — and,  internally,  for  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the 
joint  (about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  above  the  patella). 

Popliteal  structures  detectable  by  palpation — (a)  Outer  side: — ilio-tibial 
band,  tendon  of  biceps,  external  popliteal  nerve  (close  to  preceding),  (b) 
Inner  side: — tendon  of  semitendinosus  (slender),  tendon  of  semimembranosus 
(thicker),  gracilis  (appearing  as  one  tendon  >vith  preceding,  unless  manipu- 
lated), sartorius  (at  extreme  inner  side,  detectable  by  putting  into  action). 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  unites  about  the  twentieth  year,  and 
the  epiphyseal  line  is  intracapsular.  The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  unites 
about  the  twentieth  year — and  the  epiphyseal  line  is  extracapsular,  and 
includes  the  tuberosities  and  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  epiphysis  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula  unites  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    DISARTICULATION    AT 

THE  KNEE-JOINT* 

Following  disarticulation  through  the  knee-joint,  a  stump  usually  results 
which  is  capable  of  bearing  direct  pressure  (which,  as  a  rule,  stumps  of  the 
femur  cannot  do),  and  which  takes  an  artificial  limb  better — the  disarticula- 
tion being  preferable  to  an  amputation  through  the  femoral  condyles,  or 
higher. 

Instrument-makers  generally  object  to  a  limb  disarticulated  at  the  knee, 
as  the  artificial  knee  then  comes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  and  because  of  the  reasons  above  given,  disarticulation  should 
be  done  in  preference  to  amputation  through  the  thigh. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  the  articular  cartilages — but  the  knee-joint  should  be  free  of  disease. 
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The  semilunar  cartilages  should  not  be  removed — as  they  give  a  square, 
or  flat,  surface  to  rest  upon,  and  help  hold  down  the  synovial  capsule. 

The  patella  should  not  be  removed — as  it  affords  rotundity  and  firmness, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  is  thereby  retained. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  KNEE-JOINT,  IN  GENERAL, 

Best  Methods. — Bilateral  Hooded  Flaps — Stephen  Smith's  Method. 

Other  Methods. — Elliptical  Method  (Bauden's) — forming  an  anterior 
flap.  Oblique  Circular — forming  an  anterior  flap.  Long  Anterior  Flap. 
Long  Posterior  Flap.  Bilateral  Skin-flaps  (Pick's  operation).  Equal 
Anterior  and  Posterior  Flaps.  Lateral  Flaps.  Long  Anterior  and  Short 
Posterior  Flaps. 

DISARTICULATION  AT  KNEE-JOINT 

BY  BILATERAL  HOODED  FLAPS  — STEPHEN  SMITH. 

Description. — The  same,  in  principle,  as  the  amputation  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  by  the  same  method — except,  as  originally  planned, 
the  present  operation  furnishes  a  covering  of  skin  and  fascia  only.  For  its 
modification,  see  Comment. 

Position. — As  in  the  preceding  operation  (page  370) — with  the  minor 
changes  suggested  by  the  higher  elevation. 

Landmarks. — Knee-joint  articulation;  tubercle  of  tibia. 

Incision. — The  highest  point  of  the  posterior  incision  is  opposite  the 
joint-line; — and  the  highest  point  of  the  anterior  incision  is  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  surgeon's  left  thumb  marks  the 
anterior,  and  his  index  the  posterior  points,  as  in  the  last  operation.  The 
incision  begins  ])ostcri()rly  (the  surgeon  wielding  his  knife  as  in  the  above 
operation)  in  the  mid-poplileal  space,  opposite  the  intcrarticular  Hne,  as 
defined  by  the  tip  of  his  left  index — passes  thence  vertically  down  the  mid- 
posterior  aspect  for  a  short  distance  (about  5  cm.,  or  2  inches) — thence 
gradually  diverges  from  the  median  line  as  it  sweeps  downward  and  outward 
over  that  side  of  the  liml)  further  from  the  surgeon  (and  over  which  he  is 
leaning)  until  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tii)ia,  cutting 
a  tiap  with  convexity  downward — thence  curves  fcirward  and  slightly  upward 
to  a  point  in  the  median  line  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  tibial  tubercle,  thus 
ending  the  outline  of  the  further  tlap.  The  knife  again  enters  posteric^rly 
at  the  same  point,  and  make«  a  similar  incision  upon  that  side  of  the  h'ml) 
nearer  the  operator — calculating  that  the  internal  llaj)  is  slightly  larger,  to 
cover  the  larger  internal  femoral  condyle — and  meeting  the  first  incision  at 
the  median  line  in  front.  The  liml)  is  ntated  outward  while  the  inner  incision 
is  being  made — and  vice  versa.  The  knee  is  extended  throughout  (Fig. 
279,  B). 

Operation. — The  skin  and  fascia  are  now  freed  all  around  and  dissected 
up  from  the  muscles  and  tendons.  The  ligamentum  patelhT  is  cut  trans- 
versely against  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  as  soon  as  reached.  The  skin  and 
fascia  flaps  are  retracted  up  to  the  joint-line.  Incise,  transversely,  the  struc- 
tures along  the  upper  margin  of  the  tibia,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspects 
— ilio-tibial  band,  tendons  of  sartorius,  gracilis,  semitendinosus,  biceps,  the 
lateral  ligaments — and,  lastly,  cut  the  coronary  ligaments,  binding  down  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  attacking  them  upon  the  sides  of  the  joint — entering 
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the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  semilunar  cartilages,  thus 
leaving  these  cartilages  in  the  stump,  and  completing  their  separation  by 
flexing  the  knee.  Flex  the  knee  and  cut  the  crucial  ligaments.  Extend 
the  knee  and  divide  transversely,  with  one  sweep  of  a  long  knife,  all  the  soft 
parts  opposite  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint — ^the  gastrocnemius,  popliteus, 
hamstring  tendons,  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  posterior  ligament. 
Ligate  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  sural,  superior  articular,  and  anastomotica 
magna  branches.  Suture  the  lateral  flaps  in  a  vertical  line — the  scar  being 
eventually  drawn  into  the  intercondyloid  notch.  Drain  temporarily  through 
the  upptr  end  of  the  posterior  incision. 

Comment. — The  original  technic  may  be  advantageously  modified  by 
dissecting  up  the  lower  ends  of  the  flaps  for  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) — then 
dividing  all  the  soft  parts  circularly  and  retracting  these  to  the  joint-line. 
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including  their  fibrous  attachments  as  far  as  possible— and  then  disarticulate. 
A  much  more  substantial  covering  is  thus  gotten  for  the  femoral  condyles. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  to  quill  muscle  tissue  into  apposition,  Ihis  should 
be  done. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THIGH. 

Bones. — Femur. 

Muscles  of  Thigh  and  Hip-joint.— (a)  Muscles  of  Iliac  Region: — 
psoas  magnus;  psoas  parvus;  iliacus.  (b)  Of  Anterior  Femoral  Region: — 
tensor  vaginae  femoris;  sartorius;  rectus  femoris;  vastus  externus;  vastus 
intemus  and  crureus;  subcrureus.  (c)  Of  Internal  Femoral  Region: — 
gracilis;  pectineus;  adductor  longus;  adductor  brevis;  adductor  magnus.  (d) 
Of  Gluteal  Region: — gluteus  maximus;  gluteus  medius;  gluteus  minimus; 
pyriformis;  obturator  intemus;  gemellus  superior;  gemellus  inferior;  quadratus 
femoris;  obturator  externus.  (e)  Of  Posterior  Femoral  Region: — biceps; 
semitendinosus;  semimembranosus. 

Arteries  of  Thigh. — Femoral  and  following  branches: — superficial  epi- 
gastric; superficial  circumflex  iliac;  superficial  external  pudic;  deep  external 
pudic;  profunda  (with  external  circumflex,  internal  circumflex,  and  three 
perforating  branches);  muscular;  anastomotica  magna.  And  also  arteries 
given  under  the  supply  to  the  hip-joint  (page  387). 

Veins  of  the  Thigh. — Superficial — internal  saphenous  and  tributaries 
(especially  external  and  internal  femoral  cutaneous).  Deep — one  vena  comes 
to  each  artery  on  anterior,  internal,  and  external  aspect;  two  venae  comites 
to  each  artery  on  posterior  aspect  and  gluteal  region. 

Nerves  of  Thigh. — (a)  From  Dorsal  Nerves: — lateral  cutaneous  branch 
of  last  dorsal,  (b)  From  Posterior  Divisions  of  Lumbar  Nerves: — cutaneous 
nerves  from  external  branches  of  three  upper  posterior  divisions,  (c)  From 
Lumbar  Plexus: — ilio-hypogastric;  ilio-inguinal;  genito-crural ;  external  cu- 
taneous; anterior  crural;  obturator;  accessory  obturator,  (d)  From  Sacral 
Plexus: — muscular;  superior  gluteal;  inferior  gluteal;  perforating  cutaneous; 
pudic;  small  sciatic;  great  sciatic  (with  internal  and  external  popliteal 
branches). 

SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THIGH. 

The  only  portions  of  the  femur  which  can  be  felt  are  the  outer  surface 
of  the  great  trochanter;  internal  and  external  condyles,  with  the  tuberosities 
upon  each;  and  the  adductor  tubercle  at  the  upj)er  part  of  the  inner  condyle. 

The  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  from  the  pubic  spines  to  the  ischial 
tuberosities,  mark  the  boundary  between  the  thigh  and  perineum. 

The  head  of  the  femur  lies  close  below  Poupart's  ligament,  just  to  the 
outer  side  of  its  center. 

The  femur  is  nearest  the  external  aspect  of  the  thigh  in  its  upper  third — 
about  the  center  in  the  middle  third — and  nearest  the  anterior,  or  antero- 
external,  aspect  in  the  lower  third. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  nearest  the  surface  and  is  most  easily  reached 
in  its  lowest  third,  in  the  interval  between  the  vastus  externus  and  biceps. 

The  articular  surface  extends  higher  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  external 
than  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  femur  at  the  level  of  the  adductor  tubercle 
touches  the  upper  limit  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  corresponds  with  the 
epiphyseal  line. 

The  medullar}'  canal  is  only  present  distinctly  in  the  middle  two-fourths 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  thigh  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  the  inguinal  furrow,  the 
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bottom  of  which  furrow  is  formed  by  Poupart^s  ligament,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  fascia  lata. 

The  skin  is  coarse  and  thick  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  thigh — fine  and 
thin  on  the  inner  aspect — and  loosely  adherent  throughout,  though  more 
adherent  at  the  intermuscular  septa. 

Dense  fascia  underlies  the  skin  throughout. 

The  outline  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  thigh  is  irregular  in  the  muscular 
— and  more  or  less  rounded  in  the  stout,  non-muscular,  and  in  children. 

Most  of  the  muscles  of  the  femoral  region  are  attached  to  the  femur — 
but  the  semitendinosus,  semimembranosus,  sartorius,  and  gracilis  are  entirely 
free,  and  the  biceps  nearly  so — therefore  very  unequal  retraction  follows  their 
section,  especially  on  the  posterior  and  internal  aspects. 

The  rectus  femoris  forms  a  prominence  below  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine,  in  the  angle  of  divergence  between  the  sartorius  and  the  tensor  vaginas 
femoris — and  largely  forms  the  convex  front  of  the  thigh  as  it  descends  down- 
ward.    A  furrow  on  either  side  separates  it  from  the  vasti. 

The  vastus  extemus  forms  a  flattened  plane  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
thigh,  traversed  by  a  vertical  groove  formed  by  the  ilio-tibial  band. 

The  vastus  intemus  forms  an  eminence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  thigh. 

When  the  sartorius  is  relaxed,  a  depression  exists  between  the  extensor 
quadriceps  and  the  adductor  muscles,  running  downward  and  inward,  from 
the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee — which  corresponds 
with  this  muscle. 

The  adductor  muscles,  together  with  the  gracilis,  form  the  fullness  of  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  are  not  to  be  separately  identi- 
fied— except  the  upper  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus  (near  the  pubic  spine), 
and  the  lower  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  (near  the  adductor  tubercle, 
between  the  vastus  intemus  and  sartorius). 

The  muscles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  are  not  distinctly  marked 
off  from  those  on  the  posterior  femoral  aspect.  But  the  muscles  on  the 
antero-extemal  aspect  are  more  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  posterior 
femoral  muscles  by  the  external  intermuscular  septum. 

The  tensor  vaginae  femoris  extends  downward  and  slightly  backward 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh — and  is  continued  down 
the  thigh  as  the  ilio-tibial  band — which  forms  a  furrow  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  knee. 

The  hamstring  muscles  descend  from  beneath  the  fold  of  the  buttock, 
diverging  as  they  pass  downward  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the  popliteal 
space — the  biceps  forming  the  outer  hamstring — and  the  semitendinosus, 
semimembranosus,  and  gracilis  (in  order,  from  without  inward)  forming  the 
inner  hamstring. 

For  the  landmarks  of  Scarpa's  triangle  and  the  femoral  artery,  see  pages 
93  and  95,  respectively. 

The  head  of  the  femur  joins  the  shaft  at  the  eighteenth  year; — the  great 
trochanter,  the  same; — the  lesser  trochanter,  at  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year; — and  the  lower  extremity  joins  the  shaft  at  the  twentieth  year. 

The  growth,  in  length,  of  the  lower  extremity  is  chiefly  from  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
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GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSroERATIONS    IN    AMPUTATIONS    ABOUT 

THE  THIGH. 

The  thigh  is  usually  amputated  at  or  below  its  middle. 

In  the  young,  the  preservation  of  whose  epiphysis  is  important,  division 
of  the  bone  should  be  below  the  lower  epiphyseal  line  (transcondyloid)  if 
possible — and  the  covering  gotten  by  a  circular  method  of  amputation. 

Any  length  of  stump  left  is  better  than  a  hip-joint  disarticulation — for 
the  function  of  the  thigh-stump  is  partly  to  bear  weight,  but  chiefly  to  form 
a  lever  to  move  an  artificial  limb— and  the  longer  the  lever,  the  better. 

In  amputating  through  the  thigh,  the  chief  weight  of  the  body,  as  sup- 
ported by  an  artificial  limb,  is  borne  against  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium — 
and  the  chief  pressure  of  the  artificial  apparatus  is  against  the  sides  of  the 
limb  by  the  sides  of  the  hollow  cone  of  the  apparatus.  A  terminal  scar  is 
not  contraindicated  where  a  hollow  form  of  artificial  limb  is  intended. 

Subtrochanteric  amputation  is  preferable  to  disarticulation  at  the  hip. 
If  it  be  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  such  an  operation,  the  amputation 
could  be  converted  into  a  disarticulation. 

In  amputating  through  the  condyles  (transcondyloid),  the  section  is  made 
through  the  condyles  on  a  level  with  the  adductor  tubercle  of  the  femur. 

In  amputating  just  above  the  condyles  (supracondyloid),  the  section  is 
made  from  1.3  to  2  cm.  (i  to  J  inch)  above  the  condyles. 

Thigh  amputations  through  the  condyles  can  generally  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  body — while  one  through  the  shaft  usually  cannot. 

The  patella  is  removed  in  amputating  through  the  condyles. 

The  general  type  of  amputation  through  the  thigh  is  by  a  longer  anterior 
and  shorter  posterior  flap — at  any  level,  but  especially  throughout  the  upper 
two-thirds. 

Greater  contraction  occurs  upon  the  posterior  and  inner  aspects  of  the 
thigh,  where  additional  allowances  should  he  made.  The  lower  the  ampu- 
tation through  the  thigh,  the  greater  will  be  the  retraction. 

In  planning  a  method  which  will  give  a  terminal  scar,  dissect  out  any 
nerves  which  might  be  pressed  over  the  end  of  the  bone. 

In  anteroposterior  flaps  cut  above  the  center  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
and  profunda  arteries  will  be  cut  in  the  anterior  flaj); — in  similar  flaps  below 
the  center  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  artery  will  be  cut  in  the  ])osterior  flap 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  split; — and  in  am])utations  through  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  the  antero-posterior  flaps  should  i)e  shifted  m)  as  to  i)ecome  antero- 
e.xternal  and  poslero-internal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  splitting  the  main 
artery. 

In  longer  anterior  and  shorter  posterior  flaps,  as  compared  with  equal 
anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  the  longer  anterior  flaj)  drops  over  the  end  of 
the  bone,  and  the  shorter  posterior  flap  is  not  heavy  enough  to  sag  backward — 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  equal  flaps  (and  esj)ecially  in  predominating  posterior 
flaps). 

Flaps  are  much  more  accurately  fashioned  if  cut  from  without — and  the 
anterior  one  alwavs  should  i)e.  If  the  posterior  one  must  be  cut  bv  trans- 
fixion,  first  outline  it  through  skin  and  fascia  with  a  small  knife,  and  then, 
transfixing,  cut  outward  on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia. 

Where  speed  is  retjuisite  (as  in  the  very  old,  or  in  emergency),  the  quickest 
methcwls  of  amputating  through  the  thigh,  are,  by  the  circular  method  through 
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the  lower  third;  and  antero-posterior  flap  cut  by  transflxion  through  the 
upper  two-thirds. 

Owing  to  the  extent  and  inequality  of  retraction  of  muscles  in  amputating 
through  all  parts  of  the  thigh,  a  conical  stump  is  not  uncommon. 

Hemorrhage  is  controlled,  in  operating  through  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds,  by  a  rubber  tourniquet  ordinarily  applied,  just  below  the  hip-joint. 
In  amputating  higher,  the  tourniquet  should  be  applied  as  high  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  a  spica,  passing  around  the  groin  and  pelvis.  In  both  cases, 
especially  the  latter,  the  tubing  should  be  held  in  place  by  a  loop  of  bandage 
previously  laid  under  the  tubing  or  tourniquet,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

The  femur  is  to  be  carefully  sawed  at  a  right  angle  to  its  length — sawing 
carefully  near  the  linear  asperae,  to  avoid  splintering. 

The  stump  should  be  dressed  with  a  posterior  splint  included  and  placed 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  to  relax  the  quadriceps  extensor  pull. 


AMPUTATIONS  THROUGH  THE  THIGH,  IN  GENERAL. 

Best  Methods. — Shorter  Anterior  and  Longer  Posterior  Flaps  (Lister's 
Modification  of  Garden's  operation) — for  transcondyloid  region.  Longer 
Anterior  and  Shorter  Posterior  Flaps  (Gritti-Stokes's  Method) — for  supra- 
condyloid  osteoplastic  operation.  Long  Anterior  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps 
— for  thigh  throughout.  Equal  Anterior  and  Posterior  Flaps — for  thigh 
throughout,  where  the  tissue  is  limited.  Oblique  Circular,  or  Elliptical, 
Method — for  lower  third.  External  Oval  Method — for  subtrochanteric 
region. 

Other  Methods. — Long  Anterior  Flap — Garden's  transcondyloid  opera- 
tion. Long  Anterior  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps — Farabeuf*s  Modification 
of  Garden's  transcondyloid  operation.  Osteoplastic  Transcondyloid  Method 
of  Sabanajeff.  Long  Anterior  Rectangular  Flap — Gritti's  osteoplastic  supra- 
condyloid  operation.  Gircular.  Modified  Circular.  Long  Anterior  Flap. 
Oval  Method — throughout.  Bilateral  Hooded  Flaps  of  Stephen  Smith — for 
lower  half.     Rectangular  Flaps  of  Teale — for  lower  half. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  CONDYLES  OF  FEMUR— TRANSCONDYLOID 

AMPUTATION 

BY  SHORTER  ANTERIOR  AND  LONGER  POSTERIOR  FLAPS— LISTER'S  MODIFICATION 

OF  CARDENS  TRANSCONDYLOID  OPERATION. 

Description. — Garden's  operation  consists  in  a  division  of  the  femur  on 
a  level  with  the  adductor  tubercle,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  patella 
— the  covering  being  gotten  from  a  single  anterior  flap.  Lister's  modification 
consists  in  adding  a  posterior  flap  to  the  anterior  flap,  and  then  freeing  the 
soft  parts  considerably  above  the  base  of  the  flaps. 

Position. — Patient  on  back;  drawn  down  on  table  so  that  buttocks  are 
near,  or  are  on,  the  edge  of  the  table.  Surgeon  on  outer  side  of  right  and 
inner  side  of  left  limbs.  One  assistant  steadies  and  supports  the  part  below 
the  site  of  operation — and  another  holds  the  limb,  or  retracts  the  parts,  above 
the  site  of  amputation. 

Landmarks. — Adductor  magnus  tubercle;  knee-joint;  tubercle  of  tibia. 

Incisions. — Anterior  incision— crosses  the  front  of  the  knee  with  slight 
downward  convexity — beginning  on  the  horizontal  line  of  the  knee-joint  and 
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in  a  vertical  line  with  the  prominences  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  femoral 
condyles,  and  crossing  the  ligamentum  patellae  just  above  its  center.  The 
left  thumb  and  index  mark  the  two  ends  of  this  incision,  and  the  knee  is 
slightly  flexed  and  rotated  from  side  to  side  during  its  making.  Posterior 
incision — joins  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  anterior  incision  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  leg  (Fig.  280,  A,  A'). 

Operation. — These  incisions  pass  through  skin  and  fascia,  and  the  flaps 
outlined  by  them  are  then  dissected  upward  as  in  a  circular  amputation.  The 
dissection  is  carried  on  close  to  muscles,  tendons,  and  patella.  The  hamstring 
muscles  are  cut  as  soon  as  encountered,  dividing  them  transversely.  The 
quadriceps  extensor  tendon  is  similarly  cut  transversely  as  soon  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  patella  is  reached.  The  soft  parts,  including  as  much  of  a 
capsulo-periosteal  covering  as  possible,  are  then  retracted  to  the  level  of  the 
adductor  tubercle.  The  condyles  of  the  femur  are  then  sawed  through  at 
that  level,  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  limb  (not  of  the  bone).  Ligate  the 
popliteal,  or  its  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  divisions,  and  muscular,  articular, 
and  anastomotica  magna  branches.  Suture  the  capsulo-periosteal  covering 
over  the  end  of  the  bone.  Suture  the  anterior  and  posterior  flap  margins 
together.  Dress  the  stump  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  place  upon  an  inclined 
plane. 

Comment. — (1)  The  scar  is  drawn  posteriorly,  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 
(3)  The  patella  may  be  raised  in  the  anterior  flap  and  subsequently  dissected 
out,  especially  if  the  parts  be  thick  and  unyielding. 


AHPUTATION  JUST  ABOVE  CONDYLES  OF  FEMUR,  WITH  SPLITTING 

OF  PATELLA, 

BY  LONGER  ANTERIOR  AND  SHORTER  POSTERIOR  FLAPS  — GRITTI-STOKES'SSUPRA- 

CONDYLOID  OSTEOPLASTIC  AMPUTATION. 

Description. — Gritti's  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the  femoral 
condyles  at  the  level  of  the  adductor  magnus  tubercles;  the  removal  of  the 
articular  surface  from  the  patella;  the  application  of  the  sawed  patella  into 
contact  with  the  sawed  femur;  and  the  covering  of  the  stump  with  a  long 
rectangular  anterior  flap.  Stokes's  modification  consists  in  dividing  the 
femur  2  to  2.5  cm.  (}  to  i  inch)  above  the  adductor  tubercle  (where  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  femur  more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  split 
patella) — the  stump  being  then  covered  by  an  anterior  longer  and  posterior 
shorter  flap.  The  object  being,  in  the  latter  case,  to  approximate  bone- 
sections  of  nearer  similar  size,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  less  tension. 

Position — Landmarks. — .'\s  in  the  above  operation. 

Incisions. — Anterior  longer  flap — begins  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  directly  above 
the  prominence  of  one  condyle  and  ends  the  same  distance  directly  above  the 
prominence  of  the  opposite  condyle — crossinj^  the  front  of  the  knee,  w^ith 
broad  cur\'e,  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Posterior  shorter  flap — 
passes,  in  a  broad  curve,  between  the  points  of  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
anterior  flap — being  one-third  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap  (Fig.  280,  B, 

B',  B"). 

Operation. — These  flaps,  having  been  outlined  through  skin  and  fascia, 
are  now  dissected  upward.  The  skin  and  fascia  of  the  anterior  flap  is  raised 
from  its  lower  edge  until  the  ligamentum  patelhe  is  reached — which  is  cut 
transversely — and  the  flap  further  freed  and  turned  up  with  the  patella  in  it. 
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The  posterior  fkp  of  skin  and  fascia  is  then  freed  upward  from  the  muscle 
structures.  These  flaps  are  now  retracted  to  the  saw-line  (2  to  3.5  cm.,  or 
}  to  I  inch,  above  the  adductor  magnus  tubercle)  and  all  the  soft  parts,  in- 
cluding periosteum,  are  circularly  divided  to  the  bone,  after  which  the  bone 
is  sawed.  The  main  vessels  may  be  now  tied  before  the  section  of  the  patella, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  is  done.     These  vessels  are 


the  popliteal,  muscular,  articular,  anastomotica  magna.  The  patella  is 
grasped  firmly  by  lion-jaw  forceps,  and  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  its 
articular  surface  horizontally.  A  section  of  the  bone  is  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  the  articular  surface  of  the  patella.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished with  a  narrow,  thin  saw.  It  may  also  be  done  with  a  broad  chisel, 
and,  less  satisfactorily,  with  cutting  pliers.  The  cut  surface  of  the  patella 
is  then  approximated  lo  the  sawed  end  of  the  femur.  It  may  be  held  in 
place  by  inserting  Iwo  or  three  ivory  or  steel  pegs  through  previously  drilled 
holes  in  the  patella — or  by  wire  or  chromic  gut  suturing  through  drill-holes 
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near  the  margins  of  patella  and  femur — or  by  closely  suturing  fibrous  parts 
about  the  patella  to  the  fibrous  or  periosteal  parts  about  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur.  The  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are  then  sutured  together.  Firm 
pressure  is  used  against  the  stump,  in  the  dressing,  to  aid  in  steadying  the 
patella  against  the  femur. 

Comment. — The  scar  is  drawn  up  posteriorly  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 
This  operation  is  comparable  with  Pirogoff's  osteoplastic  amputation  of 
the  leg. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  LOWER  THIRD  OF  THIGH 

BY  OBLigUE  CIRCULAR  METHOD. 

Description. — Owing  to  greater  retraction  upon  the  posterior  and  inner 
aspects  of  the  thigh,  and  in  order,  therefore,  that  the  incision  may  eventually 
occupy  the  same  height  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  limb,  the 
circular  incision  is  placed  obliquely — so  that  it  is  lowest  where  the  muscular 
retraction  is  greatest,  namely,  at  the  postero-internal  aspect  of  the  thigh. 

Position. — As  in  the  transcondyloid  operation. 

Landmarks.— Saw-line. 

Incision. — The  highest  part  of  the  circular  incision  is  antero-external 
and  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb  (at  the  saw-line)  below 
the  bone-section.  The  lowest  part  of  the  circular  incision  is  postero-internal 
and  is  little  less  than  one  diameter  of  the  hmb  (at  the  saw-line)  below  the 
bone-section — the  two  calculations  of  covering  thus  providing  ij  diameters 
of  covering  in  the  aggregate.  Such  an  incision  is  hard  to  follow  unless  pre- 
viously marked  (Fig.  281,  A). 

Operation. — The  above  incision  through  skin  and  fascia  is  made  with 
two  strokes  of  a  long  knife — the  limb  being  conveniently  rotated  during  the 
manoeuvre,  as  described  under  the  "  Circular  Method  of  Amputation,"  page 
234.  The  skin  and  fascia  are  then  obliquely  retracted  a  short  way,  parallel 
with  the  original  incision — and  the  more  superficial  muscles  circularly  divided. 
These  are  further  retracted  and  the  deeper  muscles  circularly  divided  to  and 
including  the  periosteum,  to  the  bone — cutting  each  time  parallel  with  the 
skin  incision.  The  skin,  muscles,  and  periosteum  are  freed  up  to  just  above 
the  saw-line,  and  retracted — as  in  the  ordinary  infundibular  form  of  circular 
amputation — and  the  bone  sawed.  The  femoral,  anastomotica  magna, 
descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex,  perforating  and  muscular 
branches  will  be  cut  and  require  ligature.  The  muscles  are  quilted  in  two 
tiers.     The  skin  is  sutured  so  as  to  make  an  antero-])C)sterior  scar. 

Comment. — (1)  This  may  be  called  an  elliptical  method,  as  well  as  an 
oblique  circular.  It  is  not  appropriate  except  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh 
— where  it  is  excellent.  (2)  Where  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  freeing 
back  the  soft  parts,  the  circular  operation  may  be  modified  by  adding  one  or 
two  short  lateral  vertical  incisions,  thus  forming  two  antero-posterior  in- 
tegumentary flaps — and  dividing  the  muscles  circularly  after  retracting  the 
skin.     This,  however,  constitutes  the  modified  form  of  circular  amputation. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  LOWER.  MIDDLE.  OR   UPPER  THIRD  OF 

THIGH 

RV  I.OXr,  ANTERIOR  AND  SHORT   POSTHRIOR  FLAPS. 

Description. — Two  U-shaped  flaps  of  skin  and  muscle  are  raised,  ante- 
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riorly  and  posteriorly — ^the  latter  being,  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  anterior 
and  a  little  narrower  at  the  base. 

Position— Landmarks. — As  in  the  above  operation. 

Incisions. — Anterior  flap — is  equal,  in  length,  to  i^  diameters  of  the 


thigh  at  the  saw-line,  and,  in  width,  a  Utile  more  than  )  circumference.  It 
begins  (on  right  side)  (with  ihigh  rotated  outward)  opposite  the  saw-line, 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  inner  aspect,  or  a  fraction  behind — passes  vcrlically 
down  the  inner  side  of  thigh — rounds  broadly  acnjss  the  anterior  surface, 
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at  a  distance  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  i^  diameters,  and  into  the  outer 
aspect — and  passes  vertically  upward  (the  thigh  now  rotated  inward)  to  a 
corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  Posterior  flap — begins  and  ends 
at  the  upper  limits  of  the  anterior  flap — rounding  across  the  posterior  surface 
at  a  distance  below  the  saw-line  equal  to  a  half-diameter — the  surgeon's 
hand  passing  beneath  the  thigh.  In  the  above  calculations,  extra  length  is 
allowed,  because  of  the  extra  retraction  (Fig.  280,  C). 

Operation. — The  tissues  outlined  in  the  anterior  flap  are  now  picked 
up  by  the  surgeon's  left  hand,  and,  along  the  line  of  the  retracted  flap,  the 
muscles  are  divided  obliquely  from  without  inward  and  upward — so  beveling 
the  flap  that  its  extremity  will  consist  of  skin  and  fascia  alone.  The  muscle 
tissue  will  begin  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  flap  just  above  the  extremity, 
and  increases  in  thickness  to  the  bone — into  contact  with  which  it  will  come 
at  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  the  diameter  of  the  femur  below  the  saw-line, 
at  which  level  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscle  will  be  represented.  The 
thigh  is  then  elevated  and  the  posterior  flap  similarly  cut,  being  obliquely 
beveled  from  without  inward  and  from  below  upward,  leaving  skin  and 
fascia  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flap  and  full  thickness  of  the  muscles  at  the 
upper  end,  where  the  bone  is  reached  the  same  distance  below  the  saw-line 
as  in  the  anterior  flap.  At  the  level  at  which  the  bone  has  been  reached  in 
the  upward  cutting  of  the  flaps,  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  around  the 
femur  frees  the  periosteum.  The  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are 
then  freed  upward  to  just  above  the  saw-line  (which  is  everywhere  easily 
accomplished  except  at  the  linea  aspera  posteriorly)  and  the  bone  sawed. 
If  the  flaps  have  been  made  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral,  pro- 
funda, descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex,  and  muscular  branches 
will  be  cut  in  the  anterior  flap — and  branches  of  the  perforating  arteries  in 
the  posterior  flap.  If  the  flaps  have  been  made  below  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  the  descending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  and  muscular 
branches  will  be  cut  in  the  anterior  flap — and  the  femoral,  anastomotica 
magna,  and  branches  of  the  perforating  in  the  posterior  flap.  Suture  the 
musculo-f)eriosteal  covering  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  Quilt  the  heavy 
muscles  of  the  flaps  in  at  least  two  tiers,  with  buried  chromic  gut  sutures. 
The  anterior  flap  will  drop  over  the  end  of  the  I: one  and  be  sutured  to  the 
posterior  flap.  The  flaps  are  well  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressing, 
in  which  a  posterior  splint  has  been  included — and  the  limb  placed  upx)n 
an  inclined  plane. 

Comment. — The  flaps  may  be  cut  by  transfixion,  after  outlining  through 
skin  and  fascia — but  less  satisfactorilv. 


AMPUTATION    THROUGH    LOWER,    MIDDLE,  OR  UPPER   THIRD  OF 

THIGH 

BY  EQUAL  ANTERIOR  AND   POSTERIOR    FLAPS. 

Description. — Same  in  all  essential  respects,  except  as  to  difference  in 
length  of  flaps,  as  amputation  by  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flaps. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incisions. — Anterior  flap — is,  in  length,  three-fourths  the  diameter  of 
the  limb  at  the  saw-line.  Posterior  flap — is,  in  length,  one  diameter  of  the 
limb — its  greater  retraction  eventually  reducing  its  length  to  that  of  the 
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anterior  flap.     The  width  of  both  is  equivalent  to  half  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  at  the  saw-line  (Fig.  382.  A). 

Operation. — As  in  the  preceding.     The  vessels  severed  are  also  the  same. 

Comment. — (1)  The  method  by  equal  flaps  is  indicated  only  where  the 


.i|^J..»il.  by  k 


anterior  tis.<iues  are  limited.  (3)  Less  s;icrificc  of  Icnfrth  of  limb  is  involved. 
(3)  These  flaps  are  frequently  cut  by  transfixion,  without  even  oiitlininR 
through  the  integumentary  tis,*ues  in  advance— but  such  technir  i>  noi  ad- 
risablc. 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THIGH  JUST  BELOW  THE  TROCHANTERS 

BY  EXTERNAL  OVAL  METHOD. 

Description. — Similar  in  principle  to  disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint  by 
the  external  racket  method  (page  392) — except  that  the  vertical  incision 
begins  lower,  and  the  bone  is  divided  below  the  lesser  trochanter. 

Position. — As  in  disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint  by  the  external  racket 
method  (page  392). 

Landmarks. — Great  trochanter;  lesser  trochanter. 

Incision. — With  the  limb  adducted,  rotated  in  and  slightly  flexed,  the 
vertical  portion  of  the  incision  begins  over  the  prominence  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, in  the  mid-outer  aspect  of  the  limb — passes  vertically  down  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh  for  about  10  cm.  (4  inches) — thence  the  limbs  of  the  oval 
diverge  to  pass  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  thigh  and  meet 
in  the  center  of  its  inner  side,  at  a  point  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  lower  than  the 
lower  end  of  the  vertical  incision.  Thus  an  inverted  Y  is  formed  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

Operation. — The  skin  and  fascia  are  dissected  up  along  the  oval  portion 
of  the  incision  for  about  5  cm.  (2  inches).  The  vertical  incision  is  then 
deepened  to  the  bone.  Through  the  vertical  incision  the  shaft  is  freed  as 
extensively  as  possible.  The  muscles  are  now  circularly  divided  on  a  line 
with  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia.  The  soft  parts  are  entirely  freed  from 
the  bone  up  to  the  saw-line — providing  a  musculo- periosteal  covering  when 
near  that  line.  The  soft  tissues  are  retracted  and  the  femur  sawed.  Ligate 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  profunda  artery  and  vein,  internal  circumflex, 
descending  (and  possibly  transverse)  branch  of  external  circumflex,  comes 
nervi  ischiadici,  and  many  muscular  branches.  Suture  the  musculo-periosteal 
flap.  Quilt  the  muscles  with  two  tiers  of  gut  sutures,  along  both  vertical 
and  oval  portions  of  incision.  Suture  skin  in  a  horizontal  line,  forming 
externo-terminal  scar.  Include  splint  in  dressing  and  place  on  an  inclined 
plane. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  HIP- JOINT. 

Bones. — Os  innominatum;  femur. 

Articulations  and  Ligaments. — Capsular  (with  following  auxiliary 
bands — pectineo-capsular,  ilio-trochanteric,  and  ischio-capsular) ;  ilio-femoral 
(also  an  auxiliary  portion  of  capsular  ligament);  ligamentum  teres;  cotyloid; 
transverse;  and  synovial  membrane. 

Sjmovial  Membrane  of  Hip-joint.— Beginning  at  border  of  carti- 
laginous surface  of  head  of  femur — covers  neck  of  femur  within  joint — is 
reflected  to  inner  surface  of  capsular  ligament — covers  both  surfaces  of 
cotyloid  ligament  and  fat  at  bottom  of  acetabulum — and  is  prolonged  around 
ligamentum  teres  to  head  of  femur. 

Muscles  of  Region  of  Hip- joint. — Mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Thigh  (page  376). 

Muscles  in  Relation'with  Hip-joint. — Anteriorly: — psoas  and  iliacus. 
Posteriorly: — pyriformis;  gemellus  superior;  obturator  internus;  gemellus  in- 
ferior; obturator  extemus;  quadratus  femoris.  Superiorly: — straight  and 
reflected  tendons  of  rectus;  and  gluteus  minimus.  Internally: — obturator 
extemus  and  pcctineus. 

Bursas  in  Relation  with  Hip- joint.     Between  great  trochanter  and 
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gluteus  maximus.  Between  vastus  extemus  and  gluteus  maximus.  Between 
front  of  joint,  and  psoas  and  iliacus  (often  communicating  with  joint). 

Movements  of  Hip-joint. — Flexion: — by  psoas,  iliacus,  rectus,  sar- 
torius,  pectineus,  adductor  longus,  adductor  brevis,  anterior  fibers  of  gluteus 
medius,  and  minimus.  Extension: — by  gluteus  maximus,  biceps,  semi- 
tendinosus,  semimembranosus,  gracilis.  Adduction: — by  adductor  magnus, 
longus  and  brevis,  pectineus,  gracilis.  Abduction: — by  gluteus  maximus, 
medius  and  minimus.  Inward  Rotation: — anterior  fibers  of  gluteus  medius, 
gluteus  minimus,  and  tensor  vagina?  femoris.  Outward  Rotation: — posterior 
fibers  of  gluteus  medius,  pyriformis,  obturator  extemus,  obturator  intemus, 
gemellus  superior  and  inferior,  quadratus  femoris,  psoas,  iliacus,  gluteus 
maximus,  adductor  magnus,  longus  and  brevis,  pectineus,  sartorius. 

Arteries  of  Region  of  Hip-joint. — (a)  From  Internal  Iliac — obturator; 
internal  pudic;  sciatic;  iliolumbar;  lateral  sacral;  gluteal,  (b)  From  External 
Iliac — deep  circumflex  iliac,  (c)  From  Femoral — see  Arteries  of  Thigh, 
page  376. 

Veins  of  Region  of  Hip- joint. — Superficial: — tributaries  of  internal 
saphenous.  Deep : — accompany  corresponding  arteries.  See  Veins  of  Thigh, 
page  376. 

Nerves  of  Region  of  Hip-joint. — (a)  From  Dorsal  Nerves: — lateral 
cutaneous  branch  of  last  dorsal,  (b)  From  Posterior  Divisions  of  Lumbar 
Nerves: — cutaneous  nerves  from  external  branches  of  three  upper  posterior 
divisions,  (c)  From  Lumbar  Plexus: — ilio-hypogastric,  ilio-inguinal,  genito- 
crural,  external  cutaneous,  anterior  crural,  obturator,  accessory  obturator, 
(d)  From  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Five  Sacral  and  First  Coccygeal  Ner\'es: 
— external  branches,  (e)  From  the  Sacral  Plexus: — muscular,  sup)erior 
gluteal,  inferior  gluteal,  perforating  cutaneous,  pudic,  small  sciatic,  great 
sciatic. 

SURFACE   FORM   AND   LANDMARKS   OF   HIP-JOINT   AND   VICINITY* 

Spine  of  the  os  pubis  is  palpable,  and  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter — and  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter 
is  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  the  hip- joint. 

Top  of  the  great  trochanter  is  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  below  the  level  of  the 
head  of  the  femur. 

Great  trochanter  is  from  7.5  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  below  the  iliac 
crest,  and  a  little  in  front  of  its  center. 

Head  of  the  femur  lies  just  below  Poupart*s  ligament — and  just  external 
to  its  center. 

Nelaton's  line  runs  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  runs  through  the  center 
of*the  acetabulum  and  indicates  the  level  of  the  hip-joint. 

Bryant's  line — (with  patient  flat  on  back) — first  line  is  dropped  vertically 
to  the  table,  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine; — second  line  passes,  in  a 
straight  direction,  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh,  from  the  top  of 
the  great  trochanter  to  meet  first  line; — third  line  runs  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter.  On  the  damaged  or 
diseased  side,  the  second  line  will  be  shortened. 

Anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  are  palpable. 

Posterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  marked  by  a  depression  on  each  side  of, 
and  on  a  level  with,  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra — and 
is  just  behind  the  center  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation. 
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The  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  is  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  acetabulum. 

Line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  will  cross  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine  nearly  5  cm. 
(2  inches)  below  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine — and  the  ischial  spine 
about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  below  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  palpable  on  either  side  of  the  anus,  beneath 
the  lower  border  of  the  glutei  maximi,  especially  when  the  hip  is  flexed. 
They  are  covered,  in  standing,  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  glutei  maximi — 
and,  when  sitting,  by  the  dense  skin  and  fascia  alone. 

Third  sacral  spine  is  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  limit  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  is  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  notch. 

First  piece  of  the  sacrum  is  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

Apex  of  the  coccyx  is  just  behind  the  last  piece  of  the  rectum. 

Gluteus  maximus  forms  the  rounded  outline  of  the  buttock — its  lower 
border  being  nfiore  oblique  and  higher  than  the  fold  of  the  buttock.  A  line 
from  the  side  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  trochanter  corre- 
sponds with  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

Fold  of  the  buttock  is  caused  by  the  creasing  of  the  skin  in  flexion  and 
extension,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  but  is  lower  and  less  oblique. 

The  antero-intemal  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) 
external  to  the  pubic  spine. 

Edge  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  can  be  felt  by  pressing  deeply 
lindef  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

Femoral  artery  is  separated  from  the  capsule  of  the  Mp-joint  by  the  psoas 
magnus,  upon  which  it  rests. 

For  the  landmarks  of  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  arteries,  see  uoder 
the  Ligations  of  those  arteries  (pages  89,  86,  and  88). 

Ossification  in  the  head  of  the  femur  begins  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
uniting  with  the  shaft  at  the  eighteenth  year; — that  in  the  great  trochanter 
begins  in  the  fourth  year,  and  that  in  the  lesser  trochanter  at  the  thirteenth 
to  fourteenth  year,  uniting,  in  both  cases,  about  the  eighteenth  year.  The 
epiphyseal  line  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  entirely  within  the  capsular  hgament. 


GENERAL    SURGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    IN    DISARTICULATION    AT 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 

The  question  of 'control  of  hemorrhage  is  the  most  serious  problem  in 
hip-joint  disarticulations. 

The  methods  of  hemorrhage-control  are  the  following; — Wyeth's  mattress- 
needles  and  tourniquet;  elastic  tourniquet;  preliminary  ligation  of  femoral; 
Senn's  method;  ligation  of  femoral  during  amputation;  digital  compression 
of  the  femoral,  or  of  the  external  ih'ac,  above  the  amputation-site;  digital 
compression  of  the  femoral  in  the  fla]).  as  cut;  stout  needle  beneath  the  femoral 
vessels,  with  rubber  tubing  wound  in  figure-of-eight  fashion  over  it  (Tren- 
delenburg's method).  The  first  three  of  the  above  methods  are  the  best. 
Such  methods  as  pressure  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  either  extra-  or  intra- 
abdominally,  or  through  the  rectum,  are  now  not  usually  resorted  to. 

Only  some  form  of  circularly  surrounding  tourniquet  controls  hemorrhage 
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from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  as  well  as  from  the  femoral.  When 
hemorrhage  is  once  controlled,  any  form  of  disarticulation  may  be  adopted. 

Manner  of  applying  Wyeth's  mattress-needles  and  tourniquet: — Two 
steel  needles  from  3  to  5  mm.  (^^  to  ^^  inch)  in  diameter  and  25.5  cm.  (10 
inches)  in  length  are  inserted  and  capped  with  corks  (to  prevent  their  points 
from  injuring  operator  and  assistants).  The  outer  needle  enters  the  tissues 
of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  6  mm.  (J  inch)  below  and  just  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — traverses  the  sup>er€icial  muscles 
and  fascia  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  and  emerges  on  a  level  with,  and 
about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  external  to,  the  entrance.  The  inner  needle  enters 
the  tissues  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  internal  to  the  saphenous  opening, 
and  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  crotch — traverses  the  adductors — and 
emerges  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  White  rubber 
tubing,  about  7  mm.  (J  inch)  in  diameter,  is  wound  tightly  four  or  five  times 
around  the  thigh  above  the  fixation-needles,  and  clamped.  This  rubber 
band  compresses  the  common  femoral  against  the  rim  of  the  pelvis,  anteriorly 
— and  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  internal  pudic  against  the  margin  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  notch,  posteriorly  (Fig.  209,  left  hip).  ♦ 

Manner  of  applying  the  ordinary  rubber  tourniquet  (Jordan  Lloyd's 
method) — First  elevate  the  limb- to  a  vertical  position,  and  hold  thus  for  a 
few  minutes,  further  aiding  the  emptying  of  blood  from  the  limb  by  down- 
ward massage.  A  strip  of  sterilized  roller  bandage  is  laid  down  the  outer, 
and  one  down  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  A  sterilized  pad  is  placed  over 
the  external  iliac  artery.  Rubber  tubing,  about  1.8  m.  (6  feet)  long,  is 
passed  around  the  thigh  in  several  tight  turns,  over  the  pad  and  pieces  of 
roller  bandage.  The  center  of  these  turns  is  placed  between  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  and  the  anus  (of  the  operated  side) — the  tubing  being  brought 
up  so  as  to  pass  over  the  center  of  the  iliac  crest.  The  two  ends  of.  the  tubing 
are  finally  grasped  firmly  in  either  hand  and  tightly  drawn  upward  and 
forward  and  made  to  cross  each  other  above  the  center  of  the  iliac  crest. 
.\t  the  point  of  crossing,  an  assistant,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  (the  right 
hand  for  the  left  side,  and  vice  versa)  to  the  patient's  body,  grasps  and  holds 
the  crossed  rubber  band.  Or  the  two  ends  may  be  carried  around  the  trunk, 
brought  back  again,  and  make  a  second  similar  traversing  as  the  first  spica 
— the  two  ends  being  then  tied,  or  clamped,  above  the  center  of  the  iliac 
crest  (of  the  same  or  opposite  side).  The  two  roller  bandages  forming  the 
two  loops  are  now  drawn  upward  to  hold  the  tourniquet  in  place  and  lift  it 
further  from  the  field  of  operation — one  coming  up  from  in  front  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  and  the  other  from  opposite  the  ischial  tuberosity.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  tourniquet,  running  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's 
ligament,  compresses  the  external  iliac  under  the  pad — the  posterior  part, 
running  across  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  compresses  the  gluteal,  sciatic, 
and  internal  pudic  (Fig.  209,  right  hip). 

Manner  of  preliminary  ligation  of  femoral: — see  under  Ligations,  page 
97,  and  Figs.  209  (left  thigh)  and  38. 

Manner  of  applying  Senn*s  method  of  hemorrhage-control  in  disarticula- 
tion at  the  hip-joint — A  straight  incision  of  about  20  cm.  (8  inches)  is  made 
over  the  central  aspect  of  the  great  trochanter,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb, 
and  commencing  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the  superior  border  of  the 
great  trochanter.  As  soon  as  the  femur  has  been  exposed  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  disarticulated,  a  pair  of  hemostatic  forceps  is  introduced  closed 
behind  the  femur,  and  on  a  level  which  would  correspond  with  that  of  the 
trochanter  minor  when  in  normal  position  (that  is,  prior  to  disarticulation) — 
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and  is  pushed  inward  and  downward  below  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
just  posterior  to  the  adductor  muscles — until  felt  through  the  skin  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  when  an  incision  is  made  over  its  tip  and  the  instru- 
ment pressed  on  through.  By  opening  the  blades,  the  tunnel  through  the 
soft  parts  is  enlarged — and  the  forceps  are  then  made  to  seize  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  at  its  center  and  draw  the  doubled  portion  backward  through 
the  wound  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  leaving  the  free  ends  protruding 
through  the  inner  opening.  The  portion  of  the  tube  grasped  by  forceps  is 
then  cut  in  two.  The  limb  is  now  held  elevated  a  few  moments,  dunng 
which  the  return  of  blood  to  the  trunk  is  further  aided  by  downward  massage. 
The  anterior  half  of  the  tube  is  then  carried  firmly  around  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  soft  parts  and  tied  or  clamped — and  the  posterior  around  the  posterior 
portion,  and  similarly  tied  or  clamped — thus  controlling  all  circulation  prox- 
imal to  the  tubing — the  tubing  being  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  tun- 
neling of  the  soft  parts.     The  operation  is  then  completed. 

Where  the  disarticulation  has  been  done  by  a  method  allowing  of  free 
expx)sure  of  the  femur  in  advance  of  disarticulation,  the  shaft  can  be  largely 
freed  subperiosteally — with  the  result  that  a  sufficient  growth  of  bone  usually 
occurs  to  enable  the  stump  to  be  freely  moved  in  all  directions. 

Temporary  drainage  is  indicated — and  should  be  provided  through  an 
opening  made  posteriorly,  if  no  dependent  opening  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
operation. 

Sutures  are  left  in  an  extra  length  of  time — and  the  flaps  are  subsequently 
temporarily  supported  by  strapping. 

The  stump  should  be  rather  firmly  bandaged  and  supported  upx)n  a 
pillow. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  HIP- JOINT,  IN  GENERAL* 

Best  Methods. — Wveth's  Method.  External  Racket  Method.  Anterior 
Racket  Method. 

Other  Methods. — Furneaux  Jordan's  Method  (external  vertical  incision, 
with  circular  division  of  muscles).  Long  .\nteri()r  and  Short  Posterior  Flaps. 
Equal  Anterior  and  Posterior  Flaps.  Equal  Lateral  Flaps.  An tero- internal 
and  Posteroexternal  Flaps.  Modified  Circular  Method.  Single  Internal 
Flap.  Esmarch's  Meth(xl  (circular  division  of  muscles  and  bone,  with 
dissection  out  of  the  bone  through  an  external  vertical  incision). 


DISARTICULATION  AT  HIP- JOINT 

BY  WVETH'S  METHOD. 

Description. — Having  controlled  hemorrhage  by  means  of  rubber-tubing 
wound  around  the  thigh  at  its  junction  with  the  pelvis,  above  two  large  pins 
introduced  in  a  special  manner,  a  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh, 
followed  by  a  vertical  external  incision,  and  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint 
accomplished. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  drawn  to  foot  of  table  until  the  sacrum  rests 
upon  the  corner,  with  hip  projecting  beyond,  and  kept  from  slipping  from 
table  by  being  steadily  held.  Surgeon  generally  stands  upon  the  outer  side 
of  both  thighs,  although  it  is  more  convenient  to  he  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
left  limb.     An  assistant  holds  and  manipulates  the  limb  projecting  over  the 
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table.     Another  assistant  steadies  the  pelvis  and  guards  the  method  of  hemor- 
rhage-control. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Special  pins  are  introduced  in  the  manner 
described  under  General  Surgical  Considerations  (page  389).     Previous  to 


the  application  of  the  pins,  the  limb  should  be  conslricled  by  an  Ksmarch 
ruhl>er  bandage,  from  the  li>es  lo  the  hip-joint — unless  conlraindicaieii. 

Landmarks.— Great  IrochLinler;  points  for  the  passage  of  the  pins  (page 
389}- 

Incisions. — A  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh  about  15.3  cm. 
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(6  inches)  below  the  center  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  rubber  tourniquet. 
The  vertical  incision  passes  vertically  down  the  external  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
directly  over  the  great  trochanter — passing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  tourni- 
quet to  the  circular  incision  (Fig.  283,  B). 

Operation. — The  circular  incision  passes  through  skin  and  fascia  alone. 
These  are  dissected  up  to  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter — that  is,  for  about 
5  cm.  (2  inches).  At  this  level  the  muscles  are  circularly  divided  to  the  bone, 
on  a  line  with  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia.  The  vertical  incision  is  now 
made  from  the  tourniquet  down  to  the  circular  division,  passing  directly 
over  the  great  trochanter.  The  larger  vessels  are  at  once  tied — the  femoral 
and  profunda  arteries  and  veins,  and  any  other  prominent  vessel.  Through 
the  vertical  incision,  which  has  extended,  at  one  sweep,  directly  through 
skin,  fascia,  muscles,  and  periosteum  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  all  cleared, 
as  subperiosteally  as  possible,  from  the  shaft  and  tuberosities  of  the  femur. 
Retract  the  soft  parts  and  divide  the  capsular  ligament  transversely  over  its 
outer  aspect.  Manipulate  the  limb  as  a  lever,  nicking  the  cotyloid  ligament 
to  let  in  air— cut  the  ligamentum  teres — and  disarticulate  by  thrusting  the 
head  of  the  femur  upward  and  outward.  If  not  already  severed,  divide  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  capsule,  and  any  retaining  structures — and  remove 
the  limb.  If  the  enucleation  be  difficuh,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  this 
extensive  exposure,  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  can  be  chipped  away 
with  a  chisel  sufficiently  to  let  in  air — or,  if  all  the  vessels  be  ligatured, 
the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  carefully  and  slowly  and  the  disarticula- 
tion completed.  The  remaining  vessels  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wound 
are  now  ligated — these  are  chiefly  the  branches  of  the  sciatic,  obturator,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  circumflex,  and  perforating.  Having  trimmed  away  all 
tags  of  tissue,  the  heavy  muscles  are  to  be  quilted  together  with  especial 
care,  by  means  of  two  or  three  tiers  of  chromic  gut  sutures.  Drainage  is 
to  be  established — the  margins  of  the  wound  united  in  one  continuous 
termino-external  suture-line — firm  compression  made  in  dressing  the  wound 
— and  the  stump  supported  upon  a  pillow. 

Comment. — This  method  probably  represents  the  safest,  simplest,  and 
best  manner  of  disarticulating  at  the  hip-joint. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  HIP- JOINT 

BY  FA'TERNAL  RACKET  METHOD. 

Description. — The  queue  of  the  incision  is  placed  over  the  external 
aspect  of  the  joint — the  limbs  of  the  incision  encircling  the  anterior,  internal, 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  thigh.  Hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  an  ordinary 
rubber  tourniquet. 

Position. — Patient  is  sufficiently  turned  to  the  opposite  side  to  expose 
the  area,  and  is  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  table  so  that  the  pelvis  rests  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  hips  project  beyond — the  limb  is  adducted, 
rotated  inward,  and  slightly  flexed.  Surgeon  and  assistants  stand  as  in  the 
last  o|)eration. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — For  the  description  of  the  application  of  the 
rubber  tourniquet,  see  (xeneral  Surgical  Considerations,  page  389.  Also  see 
Hemorrhage  control,  under  the  last  operation,  for  reference  to  the  Esmarch 
bandaj^e. 

Landmarks. — Great  trochanter. 
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Incision. — The  queue  begins  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter — passes  vertically  down  the  limb,  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  for  about  17  cm.  (7  inches) — the 
two  limbs  of  the  racket  here  diverge  to  encircle  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
meeting  upon  the  center  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) 
lower  down  than  the  termination  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision — 
forming  an  inverted  Y  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  is  rotated 
as  the  incision  is  made  (Fig.  282,  B). 

Operation. — These  incisions  pass,  at  first,  through  skin  and  fascia  only. 
The  skin  and  fascia  of  the  oval  portion  of  the  incision  are  then  dissected  up 
for  about  5  cm.  (2  inches).  The  vertical  portion  of  the  incision  is  now  deep- 
ened to  the  bone — with  the  limb  in  the  original  position.  The  anterior, 
superior,  and  posterior  borders  of  the  great  trochanter  are  cleared  of  muscles 
in  the  order  named — as  subperiosteally  as  circumstances  allow.  The  shaft 
of  the  femur  is  cleared,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  extent  of  the  vertical  incision. 
Adduct  the  limb  strongly  and  divide  the  superior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
capsule  transversely — flex  the  limb  and  divide  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule 
— rotate  outward  and  cut  the  round  ligament — and  then  disarticulate.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  tourniquet  is  compressing  the  parts  well,  after  the  dis- 
articulation of  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  muscles  are  circularly  divided  on 
a  level  with  the  retracted  skin  and  fascia  of  the  oval  incision.  The  important 
vessels  are  at  once  ligated — consisting  of  the  femoral  and  profunda  arteries 
and  veins,  the  internal  circumflex  (and  possibly  the  transverse  branch  of  the 
external  circumflex),  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  and  muscular  branches.  The 
muscles  are  quilted  in  two  or  three  tiers,  with  buried  chromic  gut  sutures, 
along  both  the  vertical  and  oval  portions  of  the  wound.  The.  suture-line  of 
the  skin  margins  will  be  termino-extemal,  in  one  straight  line. 

Comment. — The  approach  to  the  bone  is  through  a  region  less  vascular 
than  by  the  anterior  racket  method.  The  hip- joint  can  be  preliminarily 
examined,  in  case  disarticulation  prove  unnecessary.  Disarticulation  can 
be  effected  before  severing  the  vessels.  The  subperiosteal  method  can  be 
more  easily  carried  out  than  by  an  anterior  approach.  The  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic  are  comparatively  little  involved — there  is  a  low  transverse 
division  of  the  muscles — and  good  drainage  is  secured.  The  method  is 
probably  better  than  disarticulation  by  the  anterior  racket  method. 


DISARTICULATION  AT  HIP-JOINT 

BY  ANTERIOR  RACKET  METHOD. 

Description. — The  queue  of  the  racket,  or  oval,  is  placed  anteriorly — 
the  limbs  of  the  oval  encircling  the  external,  internal,  and  posterior  surfaces. 
No  tourniquet  is  used.  The  femoral  is  ligated  during  operation,  and  the 
remaining  vessels  as  encountered. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Utilizing  the  queue  of  the  incision,  the  common 
femoral  artery  and  vein  are  exposed  and  ligated — during  the  progress  of 
the  operation.     Other  vessels  are  secured  as  exposed. 

Position. — Patient  supine — otherwise  as  in  the  external  racket  method 
(page  3Q2). 

Landmarks. — Center  of  Poupart's  ligament;  course  of  femoral  artery. 

Incision. — The  queue  begins  at  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament — 
passes  down  along  the  femoral  artery  for  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) — thence 
curves  inward  and  crosses  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  about  10  cm.  (4  inches) 
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below  the  genito-crural  fold — continues  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
thigh — crosses  the  outer  side  of  the  hmb  a  short  distance  below  the  base  of 
the  great  trochanter — and  thence  ascends  upward  and  inward  obliquely 
across  the  anterior  aspect  to  join  the  vertical  incision  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) 
below  its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  281,  B). 

Operation. — This  incision  passes  well  through  skin  and  fascia  only, 
which  are  allowed  to  fully  retract — and  is  made  with  several  sweeps  of  the 
knife,  while  the  Umb  is  manipulated  as  indicated.  Through  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  racket  incision,  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  are  early 
exposed  and  each  ligated  in  two  places  and  severed  between  the  ligatures. 
The  skin  and  fascia  are  fuUv  freed  around  the  entire  incision,  without  anv 
special  dissection.  The  muscles  on  the  outer  side  (sartorius,  rectus,  tensor 
vagina?  femoris)  are  divided  and  the  external  circumflex  artery  doubly  ligated 
and  severed.  Passing  backward,  rotate  the  thigh  inward  and  cut  the  insertion 
ol  the  gluteus  maximus.  Passing  forward,  rotate  the  thigh  outward  and 
cut  the  psoas — and  retract  the  parts  and  doubly  ligate  and  divide  the  internal 
circumflex  artery.  Divide  the  muscles  of  the  internal  flap  on  a  level  with 
the  retracted  skin  (pectineus,  gracilis,  and  adductors),  ligating  the  muscular 
branches.  Adduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  inward — severing  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  great  trochanter.  Abduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  outward — cut  the 
capsule  transversely — disarticulate — sever  the  round  ligament — and  the 
obturator  externus  tendon,  if  still  undivided.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now 
drawn  forward  and  outward — a  long  knife  is  carried  behind  the  bone,  passing 
downward  and  backward  and  diviciing  the  remaining  parts  at  the  posterior 
aspect,  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin  (hamstrings,  parts  of  the  adductors 
and  sciatic  nerve) — ligating  the  perforating  and  muscular  branches.  The 
muscles  are  quilted  in  two  or  three  tiers — after  having  severed  all  tags  of 
tissue  and  instituted  drainage.  The  margins  of  skin  are  sutured  in  a  single 
vertical  hne.     The  stump  is  dressed  as  in  the  preceding  operations. 

Comment. — While  possessing  many  good  points  in  common  with  the 
method  by  external  racket  incision,  the  anterior  racket  method  possesses  the 
further  advantage  that  the  hip-joint  is  more  easily  and  directly  reached,  and 
disarticulation  more  readily  accomplished.  No  special  form  of  tourniquet 
control  is  necessary.  There  is,  however,  not  so  good  an  opportunity  alTorded 
for  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  hip-joint,  with  possible  excision  sub- 
stituted for  amputation.  The  operation  is  longer,  owing  to  the  slower  hemor- 
rhage-control. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  AMPUTATIONS. 

Description. — An  osteoplastic  operation,  in  general,  consists  in  the 
apf)roximation  of  fresh  sections  of  hone  to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  union  between  their  o|)pose(l  surfaces.  In  an  osteoplastic 
amputation,  some  portion  of  a  distal  bone  is  raised  in  the  form  of  an  osseo- 
periosteal  flap,  adherent  to  its  neighboring  soft  j)arts,  and  appHed  to  the 
sawed  as|)ect  of  the  proximal  Ix  nc.  In  performing  cstcoplastic  amputations 
a  special  saw  should  be  ])rovi(led—  a  bow-saw  with  a  scroll-blade  of  strong, 
narrow,  thin  metal,  which  can  he  turned  in  any  direction  while  in  the  act  of 
making  bone-sections,  such  as  the  Ilclferich  j)attern  of  saw.  (A  saw  for 
osteoplastic  work  is  now  on  trial  which  is.  ])ractically,  a  Oigli  saw  held  in 
a  bow-handle.)  The  freshened  surfaces  of  bone  are  variously  held  in  contact 
— the  edges  of  the  surrounding  periosteum  may  he  sutured  together — the 
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bone-surfaces  may  be  wired,  pegged,  or  nailed — or  the  bone  aspects  r 
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held  in  apposition  (especially  where  there  is  no  strong  counter-pull)  by  the 
simple  suturing  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  together. 


Objects  of  the  Osteoplastic  Hetbod  of  Amputation. — (■)  Closure 
and  protection  of  the  medullary  canal;— (2)  Securing  of  a  solid  end  of  bone 
to  meet  pressure — brought  about  by  the  rounding  off  of  the  section  of  bone 
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whose  surface  becomes  united  with  the  end  of  the  main  bone; — (3)  Avoidance 
of  adhesions  between  sawed  bone  and  soft  coverings — and,  by  retaining  the 
mobility  of  these  parts,  thereby  lessening  the  chance  of  neuralgia  and  ulcera- 
tion in  the  stump. 

Application  of  the  Osteoplastic  Method  of  Amputation. — Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  chief  sites  at  which  this  method  of  amputation  has  been 
used  have  been  in  the  lower  extremity — that  is,  where  pressure-bearing 
stumps  are  sought.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  osteoplastic  method 
of  amputation; — Pirogoff's  osteoplastic  amputation  of  the  foot  (page  361) — 
Lister's  modification  of  Garden's  transcondyloid  amputation  of  the  thigh 
(page  379) — Gritti-Stokes's  supracondyloid  amputation  of  the  thigh  (page 
380) — Sabanejeff's  amputation  of  the  thigh  (Figs.  286  and  287) — Bier's 
amputation  of  the  leg  (Figs.  284  and  285). 


ubraby.  j  * 

CHAPTER  Xlll. 

EXaSIONS. 

GENERAL  CX)NSIDERATIONS. 

Definitions. — Excision  signifies  a  cutting-out.  By  Excision  of  Joints, 
is  meant  the  removal  of  the  articular  ends  (including  cartilage  and  synovial 
membrane)  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  with  a 
minimum  injur)'  to  the  neighboring  parts.  The  articular  extremities  of  the 
proximal  and  distal  bones  are  removed,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  shoulder- 
and  hip-joints,  where  the  articular  ends  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  respec- 
tively, are  alone  removed,  the  articular  cavities  of  the  scapula  and  os  in- 
nominatum  being  gouged  or  scraped.  In  Excision  of  Bones,  the  removal  of 
a  bone  is  signified,  with  minimum  injury  to  neighboring  structures.  In  the 
Total  Excision  of  a  bone,  the  entire  bone  is  removed,  including  its  articular 
ends.  In  the  Partial  Excision  of  a  bone,  a  part,  only,  of  the  bone  is  removed. 
By  Resection,  is  mejgint  the  removal  of  the  entire  thickness  of  a  bone  (thus,  a 
joint  is  said  to  be  excised  by  the  resection  of  the  ends  of  its  constituent  bones) 
— but  the  terms  excision  and  resection  are  generally  used  synonymously. 
Osteoplastic  Resection  signifies  the  temporary  removal  of  a  bone,  or  part 
of  a  bone,  covered  by  its  soft  parts  still  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
more  deeply  seated  structures — the  cutaneo-muscular-osseous  flap  being  re- 
placed later. 

Object  of  Excisions. — By  the  operation  of  Excision,  in  the  case  of  the 
extremities,  limbs  are  often  now  saved  in  a  state  of  usefulness  which  formerly 
were  entirely  lost  by  amputation — thus  marking  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
of  modern  conservative  surgery. 

General  Features  of  Excisions. — (i)  Total  removal  of  all  diseased 
tissue.  (2)  Preservation  of  a  useful  limb.  The  excessive  removal  of  bone, 
or  faulty  repair  of  a  wound,  or  improper  after-treatment  may  result  in  a  llail 
limb.  A  movable  joint  is  to  be  expected  everywhere,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  knee,  where  ankylosis  is  sought.  (3)  The  removal  of  bare  bone,  free  of 
its  periosteum — with  minimum  disturbance  to  surrounding  soft  parts  and 
neighboring  parts  of  bone.  (4)  Division  of  bones  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  such  an  angle  and  height,  as  to  place  them  in  a  position  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  joint — or  favorable  to  ankylosis  in  the  most  desirable 
position.  The  operation  is  rarely  undertaken  in  the  ver\'  young  or  in  the 
ver}'  old. 

Indications  for  Excision. — Joint  disease  (generally  tuberculosis);  dis- 
ease of  shaft  or  articular  ends  of  bones;  extensive  injur\'  to  bone  or  joint; 
unreduced  dislocation;  ankylosis;  deformity;  compound  dislocation  or  frac- 
ture; fracture-dislocation;  ununited  fracture. 

Preparation. — Locally,  the  part  should  be  prepared  as  for  any  extensive 
operation — the  part  should  he  shaved,  and  should  come  upon  the  table  in 
an  aseptic  dressing.  Constitutionally,  the  patient  should  be  gotten  into  a 
condition  to  stand  a  long  operation — and,  subsequently,  to  meet  the  demands 
-of  a   prolonged   convalescence.     Previous   to   the  operation,   an   apparatus 
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should  be  provided  suitable  for  the  double  purpose  of  retaining  the  part 
immovable,  and,  when  desired,  of  enabling  passive  movement  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  no  other  class  of  operations  does  the  final  result  so  largely  depend 
upon  the  mechanical  contrivance  in  which  the  part  is  to  be  subsequently  held 
and  passively  exercised. 

Instruments. — Scalpels,  light  and  heavy;  bistouries,  sharp  and  blunt; 
excision-knives  (strong  instruments,  with  good  grasping  handles  and  stout 
blades);  scissors,  straight  and  curved,  sharp  and  blunt;  saws,  large  and  small, 
solid-bladed  and  open-bladed,  broad  and  narrow,  especially  saws  with  ad- 
justable and  revolvahle  blades,  chain  and  Gigli  saws,  key-hole  saw,  Adam's 
pattern,  Hey's  pattern;  forceps,  dissecting,  toothed,  and  artery-clamp;  bone- 
holding  forceps,  of  various  sizes  and  curves;  j)eriostcal  elevators,  an  especially 
large  variety  of  straight,  curved  and  angular,  light  and  heavy;  rugines  and 
raspatories;  retractors,  angular  and  curved,  toothed  and  smooth;  spatula?,, 
metal  or  ivory;  (firectors,  ordinary  grooved  and  saw-directors;  probes;  chisels, 
narrow  and  broad,  straight  and  curved;  osteotomes,  various;  bone-gouges 
and  curettes,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  drills;  flushing-gouge;  pins,  pegs, 
and  needles;  wire;  suture  and  ligature  material  of  silk,  gut,  chromic  gut, 
silkworm-gut,  and  wire;  needles;  needle-holders;  Esmarch  rubber  bandage 
and  tourniquet. 

Varieties  of  Excision. — A  joint  or  a  bone  may  be  excised  by  either 
the  subperiosteal  or  the  open  method. 


EXCISION  BY  THE  SUBPERIOSTEAL  METHOD. 

Description. — In  this  method  it  is  sought  to  preserve  the  entire  periosteum 
— from  the  site  at  which  it  is  first  reached  in  the  operation — on  upward  or 
downward  to  the  opposite  limit  of  the  wound.  In  the  case  of  excising  a 
joint,  no  periosteum  covers  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones — the  periosteum 
becoming  merged  into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  caj)sular  ligament — and  here 
a  periosteo-capsular  covering  is  separated  continuously.  The  advantages 
of  the  subperiosteal  method  are: — (a)  Production  of  new  bone  from  the 
preserved  periosteum;  (b)  Preservation  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  with  the 
ligaments  attached  to  it — and  hence  a  stronger  and  m(  re  useful  joint;  (c) 
Preservation  of  the  attachment  of  tendons  to  neighboring  |)eriosteum — and 
hence  additional  strength  and  movement;  (d)  Less  hemorrhage,  and  less 
damage  to  surrounding  tissues,  as,  when  the  bone  is  once  reached,  the  opera- 
tion is  henceforth  conducted  in  a  comparatively  safe  area,  between  hone  and 
periosteum  (or  between  bone  and  periosteo-capsular  covering);  (e)  The 
neighboring  intermuscular  planes  (except  to  reach  the  bone)  are  not  opened 
up — the  operation-site  being  circumscribed  by  the  periosteal  or  capsulo- 
periosteal  sheath  raised.  The  disadvantages  of  the  subperiosteal  method 
are  the  following: — (a)  Possibility  of  retaining  diseased  perio.«^teum;  (b) 
Difficulty  of  the  operation,  and  the  likelihood  (^f  detaching  the  periosteum 
in  shreds;  (c)  Time  necessary  for  its  performance.  To  summarize — the 
subperiosteal  method  is  excellent  in  theory,  but  is  often  difllcult,  and  some- 
limes  contraindicated.  in  practice.  The  subperiosteal  method  should  be 
adopted  whenever  j)ossible — and  carried  out  as  far  as  possible — where  the 
periosteum  is  healthy.  .Vhvays  aim  for  llie  sub|)eriosteal  method,  where  the 
periosteum  is  healthy  and  there  be  no  contraindication — and,  if  only  partly 
successful,  less  damage  will  have  been  done  to  the  neighboring  tissues,  and 
the   result   will   be   more  satisfactory,  than   if  the  oj)en   method  had  been 
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undertaken  from  the  start.  As  a  result  of  a  successful  subperiosteal  excision, 
bone  is  reproduced,  refilling  the  periosteal  cavity  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
and  assuming  a  form  largely  determined  by  the  limiting  periosteum — being 
poured  out,  so  to  speak,  into  a  mould  of  periosteum  or  capsulo-periosteum. 
Sometimes  no  new  bone  forms — sometimes  an  excess.  Some  reabsorption 
of  the  new  bone  occurs.  Exceptionally,  reproduction  of  shafts  and  joint 
surfaces  of  bones  is  remarkable — and  the  functioning  almost  normal.  As 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  periosteum, — in  the  young,  it  is  thick  and  easily 
detachable  (and  also  more  valuable); — in  the  old  (and  in  cadavera)  it  is 
thinner  and  more  adherent; — in  chronic  inflammation,  it  is  easily  detachable 
(but  often  less  valuable  here). 

Preparation. — Given  under  General  Considerations. 

Position. — Patient's  limb  is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  most 
accessible  to  the  surgeon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  relax  the  overlying 
parts.  Surgeon  stands  in  the  same  general  relation  to  the  limb  as  in  ampu- 
tating— to  the  outer  side  of  right  and  inner  side  of  left  limbs.  Assistant  so 
stands  as  to  steady  the  part  or  retract  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Special  positions 
will  be  mentioned  under  special  operations. 

Landmarks. — Will  be  mentioned  under  each  operation. 

Preliminary  Control  of  Hemorrhage. — While  the  same  need  for  the 
control  of  hemorrhage  docs  not  exist  as  in  the  case  of  amputations,  as  no 
important  vessels  are  ordinarily  cut,  yet,  to  avoid  what  hemorrhage  would 
otherwise  occur,  and  for  the  sake  of  having  a  clean,  dry  field,  it  is  best  to 
apply  a  rubber  constrictor  above  the  site  of  operation.  If  its  application  be 
preceded  by  elevation  and  proximal  massage  of  the  limb,  less  regurgitant 
bleeding  will  occur.  Though  oozing  may  be  greater  after  the  removal  of 
an  Esmarch  than  might  be  the  case  had  it  not  been  used,  yet  the  advantages 
more  than  conterbalance  the  disadvantages.  The  constrictor  should  alwa^'S 
be  removed  before  suturing  the  wound,  that  all  vessels  which  still  bleed  may 
be  taken  up. 

Incision. — An  incision  should  be  chosen  which  is  simple — which  passes 
to  the  joint  or  bone,  by  the  most  direct  and  safest  route — which  will  do  the 
minimum  injury  to  the  neighboring  structures  on  its  way  to  the  site — which 
will  fall  in  with  the  intermuscular  planes — and,  if  possible,  with  the  cleavage 
line  of  the  skin.  The  incision  should  be  fully  long  enough  to  admit  of  easy 
manipulation  in  the  depth  of  the  wound,  upon  which  the  subperiosteal  method 
so  largely  depends,  (ienerally  a  single  straight  cut  is  used.  The  incision 
usually  passes  at  first  through  only  skin  and  fascia — but,  in  some  cases, 
passes  directly  to  bone. 

Operation. — (i)  If  the  primary  incision  have  passed  only  through  skin 
and  fascia,  an  intermuscular  plane  is  now  sought,  and,  by  lateral  retraction 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  the  underlying  muscles,  the  bone  is  reached — 
with  the  least  possible  damage  to  the  soft  parts  and  without  any  further 
cutting,  but  simply  by  separation  of  fascial  planes.  In  other  instances,  the 
way  may  be  partly  opened  up  by  separation  and  retraction,  and  partly  by 
cutting  muscular  tissue  and  less  important  vessels  and  ncr\'es.  In  still  other 
cases,  the  original  incision  passes  directly  to  the  joint  or  bone.  In  any  event, 
the  final  incision  passes  down  through  the  periosteum  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  proximal  bone — through  the  capsule  of  the  joint — and  through  the  j)erios- 
teum  of  the  upper  end  of  the  distal  bone — all  in  one  continuous  sweep  of  a 
stout  excision  knife.  (3)  Having  once  gotten  within  the  periosteum  and 
capsule,  the  knife  is  laid  aside  and  this  capsulo-periosteal  covering  of  the 
joint  and  articular  ends  of  the  bones — cr  the  periosteum  alone  where  only 
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the  interarticular  portion  of  the  bone  is  involved — is  separated  by  means  of 
periosteal  elevators,  which  work  constantly  toward  the  bone,  hugging  it 
always.  Where  the  tendons  and  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  periosteum, 
these  are  levered  off  the  bone  by  means  of  p)eriosteal  elevators  and  rugines — 
retaining  their  attachments  continuous  with  the  periosteum.  In  other  words, 
in  an  ideal  case,  the  osseous  tissue  is  decorticated,  or  shelled  out  of  its  capsule- 
p)eriosteal  sheath,  leaving  the  periosteum  and  capsule  intact  and  continuous, 
as  well  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood. 
(3)  As  soon  as  the  articular  ends  have  been  sufficiently  freed  and  bared  in 
their  capsulo-periosteal  sheath,  disarticulation  is  accomplished  and  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  in  turn  or  together,  are  protruded  through  the  incision,  or  in- 
cisions, and  are  excised  just  above  their  articular  cartilages — the  soft  parts 
being  protected  during  the  sawing.  (4)  The  sawed  ends  of  the  bones  are 
now  drawn  back  within  their  capsulo-periosteal  covering.  The  tourniquet 
is  then  loosened  and  the  vessels  not  tied  during  the  steps  of  the  operation 
which  bleed  are  now  tied.  The  edges  of  the  capsulo-periosteal  sheath  are 
sutured  together  with  catgut.  But  where  muscles  have  been  cut  along  the 
original  incision,  these  are  quilted  with  catgut.  Even  where  no  muscle- 
fibers  are  laid  bare,  but  only  the  rounded  borders  uncut,  it  is  well  to  quilt 
together  such  separated  muscles,  as  the  fascia  covering  them  unites  and  fills 
the  dead  spaces  and  hastens  repair  of  the  wound  as  a  whole.  Temporary 
drainage  is  indicated  in  the  larger  excisions.  The  suturing  of  the  skin  should 
be  done  with  silk  or  silkworm-gut — which  is  usually  removed  about  the  tenth 
dav. 

Application  of  Retentive  Apparatus,  and  After-treatment. — The 
future  usefulness  of  the  limb  depends  almost  more  upon  the  after-treatment 
than  upon  the  manner  of  operation.  There  is  hardly  any  set  of  operations 
in  which  the  ultimate  outcome  is  more  dependent  upon  the  care  and  manage- 
ment subsequent  to  operation.  The  usefulness  of  the  limb  also  largely 
depends  upon  non-suppuration,  or  but  limited  and  brief  suppuration.  While 
temporary  drainage  is  at  first  indicated,  the  dressings  should  be  dr\'  and 
infrequent.  In  applying  the  first  dressing,  the  limb  may  be  immobilized 
upon  almost  any  splint — often  the  permanent  position,  or  method  of  treatment, 
cannot  be  adopted  immediately.  Or  the  limb,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
put  up  in  its  permanent  and  sy)ccial  splint  from  the  first.  This  latter  course 
is  preferable  when  possible.  In  still  another  class  of  cases,  as  in  operating 
for  deformity,  it  may  take  some  time  to  bring  the  limb  into  its  permanent 
position.  The  kind  of  sj)lint  or  retentive  ap])aratus  adopted  is  extremely 
important.  It  should  be  selected  to  do  the  special  work  in  hand — and  be 
very  precisely  applied.  Its  features  arc, — (a)  that  it  should  firmly  grasp 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  excised  joint — and  (b)  that  it  should  be  hinged, 
the  hinge  corresponding  with  the  joint,  so  that  from  time  to  time  the  angle 
of  the  joint  can  be  changed,  while  still  retaining  the  relative  relations  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  If  mobility  is  to  he  expected,  the  ends  of  the  bones  should 
not  he  put  up  in  direct  contact — the  amount  of  separation  var\'ing  with 
circumstances — the  separation  being  less  in  adults,  and  where  much  perios- 
teum has  been  .<^aved,  than  in  the  reverse  conditions.  If  ankylosis  be  desired, 
the  ends  of  the  bones  should  he  put  uj)  in  close  contact  in  the  position  desired 
— and  should  be  kept  rigidly  in  contact  until  union  is  si^lid.  .As  to  passive 
movement,  there  is  no  fixed  time  at  which  it  should  begin.  It  should  com- 
mence just  as  soon  as  acute  inflammation  and  sensitiveness  subside  (generally 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks),  (icncral  good  health,  massage,  and  electricity 
all  aid  the  favorable  course  of  the  traumatism  and  the  final  functioning. 
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What  has  been  said  of  apparatus  and  after-treatment  in  connection  with 
the  subperiosteal  method  of  excision,  also  applies  equally  to  the  open  method. 
Comment. — (i)  No  vessels  of  importance  are  ordinarily  injured  in  the 
operations  of  excision — but,  if  injured,  should  be  ligated.  (2)  All  synovial 
membrane,  and  even  extra-articular  tissue,  must  be  removed  if  diseased. 
(3)  Where  muscles  or  tendons  must  be  divided,  their  oblique  division  is 
preferable.  In  any  event,  they  should  be  sutured  with  gut.  (4)  Extensive 
gouging,  or  curettage,  is  a  legitimate  substitute  for  typical  excision,  where 
the  latter  is  impracticable — as  where  an  epiphyseal  cartilage  might  be  de- 
stroyed. (5)  Where  ankylosis  is  sought,  the  synovial  membrane  should  be 
thoroughly  dissected  away.  (6)  Retention  of  the  periosteum  gives  firmness 
to  the  cicatrix,  even  where  the  amount  of  bone  deposited  is  little  or  none — 
lessens  the  shortening  of  the  limb — and  helps  retain  the  proper  relational 
attachment  of  the  muscles.  A  periosteo-capsular  covering  favors  the  repro- 
duction of  a  joint  with  articular  cartilages,  and  gives  support  to  ligaments. 
(7)  Tendons  often  have  to  be  removed  with  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone — 
or  may  be  chiseled  away  with  a  thin  shell  of  bone.  (8)  The  removal  of 
tissue  must  not,  ordinarily,  be  stopped  short  of  the  removal  of  the  entire 
diseased  structures.  (9)  The  destruction  of  the  epiphyses  in  young  children 
should  be  avoided.  (lO)  When  the  saw-section  does  not  remove  all  of  the 
involved  bone,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  balance  with  a  gouge  than  to  saw 
another  section.  (11)  The  gap  of  an  excised  bone  may  be  filled  by  bone- 
grafting.  (12)  The  periosteum  is  easily  removable  in  chronic  osteitis  and 
synovitis — and  hard  to  remove  in  acute  i>eriosteitis. 
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Description. — No  attempt  is  here  made  to  preserve  the  periosteum.  The 
continuous  attachment,  therefore,  of  periosteum  and  capsule  is  sacrificed — 
though  the  capsule  is  preserved.  The  tendons  are  peeled  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  periosteum — and  some  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  .sacrificed. 
The  open  method  is  more  rapid,  but  more  damage  is  done  to  the  neighboring 
structures,  and  less  satisfactory  functioning  of  the  joint  is  apt  to  follow. 
The  chief  indication  for  adopting  the  open  method  is  found  in  those  cases 
where,  from  disease,  or  other  cause,  the  preservation  of  the  periosteum  is 
contraindicated.  For  further  comparison,  see  under  Descri[)tion  of  the 
Subperiosteal  Method.  |)age  398.  A  reckless  and  careless  sacrifice  of  capsule, 
tendons,  anfl  ligaments  in  the  open  meth<Kl  is  distinctly  unjustifiable.  In 
undertaking  the  open  method,  even  in  disease,  the  operation  should  be  carried 
out  with  the  underlying  idea  of  a  *'  modified  subperiosteal  method  as  far  as 
consistent." 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  subperiosteal  method. 

Preliminary  Control  of  Hemorrhage. — The  use  of  a  constrictor  is  here 
inf Heated  even  more  than  in  the  subperiosteal  method  —as  hemorrhage  will, 
usually,  be  greater,  from  the  greater  damage  to  the  involved  parts. 

Incision. — The  line  of  incision  for  the  open  method  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  for  the  subperiosteal  method.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sub- 
j)eri()steal  excision  of  a  joint  is  done  through  one  incision — and  the  open 
excision  through  another.  Whether  the  position  of  the  line  of  incision  be 
the  same  or  not,  the  manner  of  making  it  and  of  reaching  the  level  of  the 
bone,  or  joint,  are  the  same. 

Operation. — Up  to  the  point  of  reaching  the  level  of  the  joint,  or  bone, 
26 
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there  iii  no  difference  between  the  open  and  subperiosteal  methods  of  excision. 
Once  the  bone  is  reached  in  the  open  method,  however,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  preserve  the  periosteum — ahhough  the  soft  parts  are  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.  The  periosteum  is  not  cut  through  over  the  bones  above  and 
below  the  joint.  The  muscles  and  tendons  are  delached^not  cut,  but 
peeled — from  the  bones  as  closely  as  possible.  While  some  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint  are  saved,  some  are  unavoidably  lost.  This  separation  is  accom- 
plished by  njgines,  raspatories,  and  by  stout  excision  knives,  rather  than  by 
periosteal  elevators.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  cut  into  as  soon  as  the 
articular  region  is  sufficiently  exposed  and  cleared.  The  bones  are  then 
disarticulated  and  their  ends  protruded  and  sawed  off,  during  which  the  soft 
parts  are  well  protected.  The  ends  of  the  bones  are  now  drawn  back  into 
their  musculo- capsular  (rather  than  peri osteo- capsular)  sheath— the  con- 
strictor relaxed — the  vessels  ligated — the  cut  or  separated  muscles  quilted— 
and  the  limb  put  up  and  subsequently  treated  as  in  the  subperiosteal  method. 
Application  of  Retentive  Apparatus,  and  After-treatment— Com- 
ment.— As  in  Excision  by  the  Subperiosteal  Method  (page  400). 


EXaSIONS  ABOUT  THE  FINGERS. 
Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — See  under  Am- 
putations of  the  Fingers,  pages  279  and  280. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (>)   Typical  excisions  about  the 


UK.  by  U^haped  pal- 


fingers  arc  unusual.  Incomplete  e.vcisions  for  dead  Ijone  are  more  common. 
(3)  Excision  of  the  terminal  phalanx  is  better  than  disarticulation  at  the 
last  intLTjihalangcal  joint.  (3)  Excision  of  the  intt'rjihalangcal  joints  is  very 
satisfactory.  (4)  Excii^iDn  <)f  the  metacarpo-phalanscal  joints  often  leaves  a 
useless  joint — exiept  in  the  case  of  the  thumb.  It  should  not  be  done  in  the 
young,  as  it  destroys  the  e])i]ihvses  of  the  mctacar])al  and  phalanx.  It  is 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  thumb,  cs{H;nalIy  if  the  phalangeal  epiphysis 
be  left  (there  is  no  lower  metacarpal  epiphysis).  (5)  In  excisions  of  the 
phubngcs  and  metacarpals,  the  subperiosteal  method  is  particularly  indicated, 
although  its  execution  is  not  verj-  satisf acton,-.  (6)  I'artial  excision  of  the 
phalanges  and  mctataqjals  is  more  satisfactory  than  total  excision.  (7) 
About  the  only  phalanges  one  usually  attempts  In  excise  are  the  last  of  all 
the  finders,  the  secomi  of  the  index,  ind  the  first  of  the  thumb. 

Methods  of  Excision  about  the  Fingers.— (a)  For  Terminal  Phalanx 
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of  Finger  or  Thumb: — Best  Method;  U-shaped  Palmar  Incision,  (b)  For 
Second  Interphalangeal  Joint: — Best  Methods;  Two  Lateral  Incisions  (for 
fingers  in  general) ;  Dorso-extemal  Incision  (for  index) ;  Dorso-intemal  Inci- 
sion (for  little  finger); — Other  Methods;  Dorso-lateral  Incision;  Single  Lateral 
Incision,  (c)  For  Second  Phalanx: — Dorsolateral  Incision  (for  fingers  in 
general — if  done  at  all);  U-shaped  Palmar  Incision  (for  thumb);  Dorso- 
extemal  Incision  (for  index);  Dorso-intemal  Incision  (for  little  finger — if 
done  at  all); — Other  Methods;  Two  Lateral  Incisions,  (d)  For  First  Inter- 
phalangeal Joints: — Two  Lateral  Incisions  (for  fingers  in  general);  Dorso- 
extemal  Incision  (for  index  and  thumb);  Dorso-intemal  Incision  (for  little 
finger);— Other  Methods;  Single  Lateral  Incision,  (e)  For  First  Phalanx: — 
Dorso-lateral  Incision  (for  fingers  in  general — if  done  at  all) ;  Dorso-intemal 
Incision  (for  thumb — and  for  index,  if  done  in  the  latter  case  at  all) ;  Dorso- 
intemal  (for  little  finger — if  done  at  all); — Other  Method;  Two  Lateral 
Incisions. 


EXaSION  OF  TERMINAL  PHALANGES  OF  FINGERS 

BY  IT-SHAPKD  PALMAR  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  Amputations  about  the  Fingers  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Terminal  interphalangeal  joint. 

Incision. — U-shaped  incision — beginning  opposite  the  terminal  inter- 
phalangeal joint-line,  with  the  two  limbs  about  three-fourths  of  the  width 
of  the  finger  apart,  and  with  the  convexity  extending  downward  nearly  to 
the  nail-tip  (Fig.  288,  A). 

Operation. — The  incision  passes  directly  to  the  bone — the  soft  parts  are 
dissected  up  in  the  form  of  a  palmar  flap — and  the  terminal  phalanx  grasped 
with  forceps,  disarticulated,  and  enucleated.  The  palmar  flap  is  then  sutured 
back  into  position  and  the  digit  dressed  upon  a  palmar  splint. 

Comment. — Is  is  better  to  make  a  partial  excision,  if  possible,  leaving 
the  base  of  the  phalanx — which  insures  the  retention  of  the  epiphysis  and 
the  attachment  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  If  a  total  excision  be 
done,  suture  the  flexor  tendon  into  the  stump  and  close  the  beginning  of  the 
flexor  sheath,  if  demonstrable. 


EXaSION  OF  SECOND  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINTS  OF  FINGERS 

BV  TWO  LATERAL  INCISIONS. 

Position. — As  for  Amputations  about  the  fingers  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Second  Interphalangeal  joint-line. 

Incisions. — Two  straight  incisions  in  the  mid-lateral  aspects  of  the 
fingers,  with  their  center  over  the  joint-line  (Fig.  289  A,  A'). 

Operation. — The  incisions  pass  directly  through  skin,  fascia,  lateral 
ligaments,  periosteum,  and  capsule  into  joint.  By  hugging  the  bones  and 
working  between  them  and  the  soft  parts  with  a  sharp,  fully  curved  small 
periosteal  elevator,  the  bones  arc  evcr\^vhere  freed.  The  articular  ends  are 
then  disarticulated — thrust  out  of  the  wounds — cut  off  with  saw — and  the 
sawed  ends  drawn  back.  The  musculo-periosteal-capsular  sheath  is  then 
closed  on  either  side  with  buried  gut  sutures.  The  skin  wounds  are  sutured 
and  the  parts  dressed  on  a  palmar  splint. 


EXaSlON  OF  SECOND  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF  INDEX 


Position— Landmarks.- -As  in  tlu'  al".v(,-  i)]nTaiiiin, 

Incision.— A  stmif^hl  incisiiin  ])lnivil  ovlt  the  ilorsal  ii>|>fa  <if  ihc  scichuI 
inUT[)ha]anj;cal  joint,  ju^l  lo  iIil'  ouIit  >iiii'  «S  tin-  (.■\tfnM)r  it-mlon— with  its 
center  over  the  joint  line. 
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Operation. — The  incision  passes  directly  through  skin,  fascia,  capsule, 
and  periosteum — going  through  the  last  over  the  ends  of  the  phalanges  just 
above  and  below  the  joint.  The  soft  parts  are  subperiosteally  elevated  from 
the  joint  and  ends  of  the  bones.  The  bones  are  then  disarticulated — pro- 
truded— and  their  ends  sawed  off  just  beyond  their  articular  surfaces.  The 
sawed  ends  are  now  drawn  back  into  position — the  musculo-periosteo- 
capsular  sheath  is  closed,  on  either  side,  with  buried  gut  sutures — the  lips 
of  the  skin  wounds  sutured — and  the  digit  dressed  upon  a  palmar  splint. 
(For  principle,  see  Fig.  288,  C,  and  Fig.  289,  B.) 


EXCISION  OF  SECOND  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF  LITTLE  FINGER 

BY  DORSO-INTERNAL  INCISION. 

Description. — The  operation  is,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  above 
— except  that  the  incision  is  placed  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  second  inter- 
phalangeal  joint  of  the  little  finger,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor 
tendon,  with  its  center  over  the  joint-line  (Fig.  289,  C). 
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BV  DORSO-LATERAL  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  Amputations  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Second  phalanx,  and  first  and  second  interphalangeal 
joints. 

Incision. — Straight  incision  placed  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  second 
phalanx,  just  to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon — beginning 
just  above  the  first  interphalangeal  joint  and  ending  just  below  the  second 
interphalangeal  joint.  In  the  index-finger  the  incision  would  be  dorso- 
external  (that  is,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor  tepdon).  In  the  little 
finger,  if  performed  at  all,  it  would  be  dorso-intemal.  In  the  thumb,  it 
would  be  by  a  U-shaped  palmar  incision  (Fig.  288,  B,  and  Fig.  289,  D). 

Operation. — The  incision  passes  directly  through  skin,  fascia,  perios- 
teum, and  capsules  of  the  first  and  second  interphalangeal  joints.  The  soft 
parts  are  subperiosteally  elevated  from  the  bone  and  the  bone  isolated  and 
disarticulated.  The  lips  of  the  periosteo-capsular  sheath  are  carefully  sutured 
with  buried  gut  sutures.  The  margins  of  the  skin  wound  are  closed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  finger  is  dressed  upon  a  palmar  splint  until  new  bone 
has  been  thrown  out. 

Comment. — In  the  case  of  the  thumb,  the  operation  is  the  same  as  for 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  fingers  in  general. 


EXaSION  OF  SECOND  PHALANX  OF  INDEX 

RV  DORSO-EXTERNAL  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  Amputations  of  Fingers  (page  283). 

Landmarks. — Second  phalanx. 

Incision.— Straight  incision  over  dorsal  aspect  of  index,  placed  just  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  extensor  tendon — beginning  just  above  the  first  inter- 
phalangeal joint  and  ending  just  below  the  second  interphalangeal  joint 
(Fig.  288,  B). 

Operation. — As  for  excision  of  the  second  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in 
ceneral. 
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EXCISION  OF  SECOND  PHALANX  OF  LITTLE  FINGER 

BY  DORSO-INTERNAL  INCISION. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  last  operation. 

Incision. — Straight  incision  over  dorsal  asf)ect  of  little  finger,  just  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon — beginning  just  above  the  first  and  ending 
just  below  the  second  interphalangeal  joint. 

Operation. — As  for  excision  of  the  second  phalanges  in  general. 


EXCISION  OF  FIRST  INTERPHALANGEAL  JOINTS  OF  FINGERS. 

Description. — The  best  method  of  excising  the  first  interphalangeal 
joints  is  the  same  as  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  second  interphalangeal  joints 
— namely,  by  two  lateral  incisions  for  the  fingers  in  general  (Fig.  289,  E,  E'). 
— dorso-external  incision,  for  the  index  or  thumb, — and  dorso-internal  in- 
cision, for  the  little  finger.  (For  principle,  see  Fig.  289.  G  and  C.)  These 
operations  are  described  at  pages  403  and  404. 


EXaSION  OF  FIRST  PHALANGES  OF  FINGERS. 

Description. — The  excision  of  the  first  phalanx  of  a  finger  is,  ordinarily, 
not  admissible — except  in  the  case  of  the  thumb.  If  performed  at  all,  the 
best  methcxls  would  be  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  excision 
of  the  second  phalanges — namely,  by  the  dorsolateral  incision,  for  the  fingers 
in  general  (on  either  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  extensor  tendon), — dorso- 
external  for  thumb  or  index, — and  dorso-internal  for  little  finger. 


EXaSIONS  ABOUT  THE  HAND. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — See  under  Am- 
putations about  the  Hand,  pages  291  and  293. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (i)  Partial  excisions  about  the  hand 
are  successful  operations.  (2)  Total  excisions,  if  subperiosteal,  will  some- 
times yield  a  firm  cicatrix  that  will  render  the  finger  useful.  But  sometimes 
the  finger  is  drawn  up  and  useless.  (3)  Operations  for  the  partial  excision 
of  the  mctacaq)als  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those  for  the  excision  of  the 
entire  l)one,  except  more  limited — and  hence  will  not  be  given  separately. 
If  a  chain  or  Oigli  siiw  can  be  passed  around  the  bone  in  these  operations 
of  partial  excision,  this  is  preferable  to  cutting  the  metacarpal  with  pliers. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  one  can  cut  through  the  center  of  that  part  which  is 
to  be  removed  with  pliers,  and  then  slip  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw  under  either 
end  and  remove  the  re([uisite  amount,  thus  avoiding  the  crushing  effect  of 
the  bone  pliers.  (4)  Operations  for  the  removal  of  individual  carpal  bones 
are  uncommon.  Their  removal  in  the  course  of  excision  of  the  wrist  is  dealt 
with  under  that  operation. 


EXaSION   OF   METACARPOPHALANGEAL    JOINTS    OF   FINGERS 

liV  DORSO-LATKRAL  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  Disarticulations  at  the  Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
(page  287). 
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Landmarks, — Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

Incision. — Straight  incision  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  joint,  just 
to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon,  with  its  center  over  the 
joint-line  (Fig.  289,  H  and  G). 

Operation. — The  incision  passes  through  skin,  fascia,  capsule  of  the 
joint,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  ends  of  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal 
bones.  The  bones  are  closely  hugged  and  the  soft  parts  are  freed  from  the 
articular  ends  and  shafts.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  disarticulated 
and  the  base  of  the  phalanx  first  protruded  and  sawed  oflF.  The  parts  are 
then  retracted  from  about  the  head  of  the  metacarpal,  which  is  thus  made 
prominent  and  removed  with  a  small  saw,  or  chain  or  Gigli  saw,  while  steady- 
ing the  end  of  the  bone  with  bone-forceps.  The  bones  are  then  drawn  back 
in  place — the  periosteo-capsular  sheath  sutured  with  buried  gut  stitches — 
the  skin  wound  closed — and  the  part  dressed  upon  a  palmar  splint. 

Comment. — In  excising  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb  or 
index,  a  dorso-external  incision  is  used — and,  in  the  case  of  the  little  finger, 
a  dorso- internal  incision.  Otherwise  the  operations  at  these  sites  are  sixnUar 
to  the  one  just  described. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  METACARPALS 

BY  DORSAL  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  Disarticulation  of  the  Metacarpals,  page  297. 

Landmarks. — Carpo-metacarpal  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

Incision. — Straight  incision  over  the  dorsal  aspect,  immediately  to  the 
outer  or  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon,  beginning  just  above  the  carpK)- 
metacarpal  and  ending  just  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.  If  neces- 
sar}*,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  incision  may  have  two  short  diverging 
arms  continuing  from  them,  to  Inciter  expose  the  joints.  The  incision  may 
be  placed  directly  in  the  mid-dorsal  line,  the  extensor  tendon  being  carefully 
drawn  to  one  side,  out  of  harm's  wav,  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  incised  (Fig.  289, 
I  and  J). 

Operation. — After  guarding  the  extensor  tendon,  the  incision  passes 
through  periosteum  of  the  metacarpal  and  the  capsules  of  the  two  joints 
directly  to  the  bone.  The  central  portion  of  the  metacarpal  is  first  cleared 
sub})eriosteally  around  its  entire  circumference  by  a  fully  cur\ed  })eriosteal 
elevator,  the  interossei  l)eing  separated  with  the  periosteum.  Unless  a  Gigli 
saw  can  he  conducted  around  the  shaft  of  the  metacarpal,  the  center  of  the 
bone  is  divided  with  cutting  pliers  (for  although  they  crush  the  bone,  no  part 
of  it  is  to  l>e  saved).  Each  end  of  the  divided  bone  is  then  seized  in  turn 
with  bone-forceps  and  forcibly  drawn  backward  and  manipulated  from  side 
to  side — during  which  manii)ulation  the  lateral  and  palmar  surfaces  are  freed 
and  the  ligaments  at  the  carpometacarpal  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
are  put  upon  the  stretch  and  divided.  The  musculo-j^riosteal  sheath  is 
then  sutured  with  buried  catgut  stitches  and  the  skin  wound  closed. 

Comment. — (1)  The  metacarpal  may  }ye  first  disarticulated  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal joint  and  then  drawn  backward — but  the  above  method  is 
easier.  (2)  The  extensor  tendons  and  the  structures  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  are  always  es})ecially  guarded. 
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EXaSION  OF  METACARPAL  OF  THUMB 

BV  DORSOEXTERNAL  INCISION. 

Position. — The  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  is  held  against  the  table,  the  radial 
side  presenting. 

Landmarks. — The  metacarpal  bone  and  carpo-metacarpal  and  meta- 
car}>o-phalangeal  joints. 

Incision. — Straight  incision  over  the  dorso-external  aspect  of  the  meta- 
carpal, just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  extensor  brevis  pollicis  tendon — beginning 
above  the  trapezio-metacarpal  and  ending  just  below  the  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  joints.  If  necessary  an  angular  incision  may  be  added  to  the  ends  of 
the  straight  incision  (Fig.  289,  L). 

Operation. — Having  incised  skin,  avoid  the  external  branch  of  the  radial 
nene — and  then  cut  directly  through  i)eriosteum  and  capsules  onto  bone  and 
into  joints.  The  ojieralion  is  then  completed  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary' 
finger.  The  extensor  ossis  metacar])i  |X)llicis  is  separated  from  the  base  of 
the  melacaq>al.  The  subj^eriosteal  method  is  here  especially  to  be  carrie<l 
out,  if  possible. 

EXaSION  OF  METACARPAL  OF  LITTLE  FINGER 

BY  IX)RSO-INTERNAL  INCISION. 

Description. — The  operation  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  fingers  in  general, 
except  that  the  incision  is  placed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon 
(Fig.  289,  K). 

EXaSION  OF  THE  WRIST- JOINT. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Forms  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Disarticulation  at  the  Wrist,  page  302. 

Position. — See  each  operation. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. —In  complete  exci>ion  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  all  of  the  carpals,  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  articular 
ends  of  the  metacarpals  are  removed.  When  not  diseased,  it  is  well,  however, 
to  leave  the  pisiform,  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  and  tra|>ezium,  as  the 
two  former  give  attachment  to  many  muscles  and  the  latter  forms  part  of  the 
important  thumb-joint. 

After-treatment. — A  splint  is  indicated  whi(h  will  support  the  palm; 
keep  the  wrist  slightly  extended;  the  fingers  slightly  tle.xed  and  the  thumb 
slightly  separated  from  the  hand.  The  fmgers  should  be  passively  moved 
within  three  or  four  days.  The  wrist  should  be  kei>t  still  until  fairly  solid 
and  then  passively  moved,  still  being  held  ufHrn  a  splint,  which  is  generally 
retained  for  from  three  to  six  months. 

Results. — Usually  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  hand  may  become 
rigid,  adducted,  and  useless.  Speedy  healing  without  sui)puration,  a  good 
splint,  and  faithful  passive  movement  aid  largely  in  the  pnxluction  of  a 
.satisfactory  result. 

Best  Methods —Radial  and  Ulnar  Dorsal  Incisions  (Ollier's  o|)eration). 
Single  Dorso  radial  Incision  (Hoeckel-LangenlxH  k  ()|)cralion). 

Other  Methods.— Bilateral  Incisions  (Lister's  method).  Dorso-ulnar 
InciMon.  Median  Dorsal  Incision  (Mayo  Robson's  method).  Single  Ulnar 
Lateral  Incision  (Heron  Watson's  metho<l). 
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Comparison. — The  carpal  bones  are  removed  with  greater  ease,  and  less 
damage  is  rione  to  the  tendons,  by  the  method  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  dorsal 
incisions. 


EXaSION  OF  WRIST 

BV  RADIAL  AND  ULNAR  DORSAL  INCISION -OLLIER'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulnar  are  removed. 
The  articular  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  gouged  only,  unless  exten- 
sively diseased,  and,  if  so,  are  removed.  The  pisiform  bone,  the  unciform 
f)rocesses  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  the  traf)ezium  are  preserved,  if  possible — 
for  the  reasons  given  below. 

Position. — Patient's  hand,  prone,  rests  by  his  side,  or,  preferably,  upon 
a  small  table  at  the  patient's  side,  supported  upon  a  firm  cushion.  Surgeon 
sits  in  front  of  the  hand.     Assistant  steadies  patient's  forearm  and  fingers. 

Landmarks. — See  Incision. 

Incisions. — (i)  Radial  Incision — begins  opposite  the  center  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  second  metacarpal — passes  obliquely  upward,  just  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  extensor  indicis  tendon,  to  the  center  of  a  line  connecting  the 
two  styloid  processes — thence  changes  its  course  slightly  and  passes  vertically 
upward  in  the  long  axis  of  the  linrib  for  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the 
radial  styloid  process.  (2)  Ulnar  Incision — begins  opposite  the  center  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  metacarpal — and  passes  upward  3.2  cm.  (i  J  inches) 
above  the  tip  of  the  ulnar  styloid  process,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  (Fig.  289,  MM'  and  N). 

Operation. — (1)  The  radial  incision  is  at  first  suj^erficial.  The  internal 
branch  of  the  dorsal  division  of  the  radial  ner\'e  is  avoided,  if  possible.  The 
extensor  indicis  tendon  is  exposed  and  is  retracted  outward,  with  its  sheath. 
The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  is  crossed  by  the  incision — 
is  followed  down  to  the  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  and 
is  drawn  outward,  but  not  cut.  The  upi^r  part  of  the  incision  passes  down 
between  the  extensor  indicis  (which,  with  the  extensor  communis  digitorum, 
is  drawn  inward)  and  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  (which  is  drawn  outward). 
This  incision  is  now,  after  retraction  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  carried 
through  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  i:>eriosteum 
of  the  carpal,  radial,  and  metacarpal  bones.  (2)  The  ulnar  incision  is  also 
at  first  sui)erficial.  The  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  avoided, 
if  possible.  The  incision  is  carried  down  along  the  inner  border  of  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris — upon  the  ulna,  cuneiform,  unciform,  and  fifth  meta- 
carpal--going  through  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  capsule,  and  peri- 
osteum of  the  ulna,  carpal  and  metacaqwl  bones.  (3)  Decortication  is 
l)egun  upon  the  radial  side.  The  periosteum  and  ligaments  are  stripped  up 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpal  bones  as  far  as  can  be  done  through 
the  radial  incision.  All  the  tendons  are  raised  with  their  periosteum  bodily 
from  their  grooves,  with  their  sheaths  unopened.  The  same  steps  are  re- 
jwated  through  the  ulnar  incision — hugging  the  bones  closely  and  elevating 
off  all  the  overlying  tissues,  working  entirely  l^etwcen  these  tissues  and  the 
bones.  (4)  Removal  of  the  carpal  bones.  As  each  carpal  bone  is  outlined 
and  partially  separated,  it  is  seized  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  with  strong 
bone- forceps,  and,  while  being  twisted  from  side  to  side,  its  lateral  attach- 
ments are  severed  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  and  its  palmar  attachments 
as  subperiosteally  as  possible,  and  removed.     The  most  convenient  order  in 
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which  to  remove  the  carpal  bones  is,  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuneiform,  os 
magnum,  trapezoid,  and  body  of  unciform.  All  are  thus  freed  and  removed 
— except  that  the  pisiform  (which  is  deeply  seated  and  has  the  attachments 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  abductor  minimi  digiti)  is  left; — and  the  unci- 
form process  of  the  unciform  bone  (which  is  also  deeply  seated  and  has  the 
attachments  of  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi 
digiti,  and  anterior  annular  ligament)  should  be  cut  through  with  bone-pliers 
and  left — and  the  trapezium  (which  is  rarely  diseased  and  which  enters  into 
the  important  metacarpo-trai:>ezial  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  has  the  attach- 
ments of  the  abductor  pollicis,  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  anterior  annular  hgament)  should  also  be  left.  If  any  of  these 
be  diseased,  however,  they  should  be  removed.  (5)  The  lower  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  now  freed  of  {periosteum,  by  following  them  around  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  incisions.  The  soft  parts  are  all  then  retracted 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  protruded  through  the  wound  and  removed  just 
above  the  articular  cartilages — or,  if  but  little  diseased,  may  be  simply  gouged 
without  being  extensively  freed.  (6)  The  articular  ends  of  the  metacarpals 
should  be  gouged,  if  not  much  involved — or,  if  extensively  diseased,  removed, 
by  being  protruded  into  the  wound  and  a  thin  slice  of  bone  taken  off"  with  a 
narrow  saw.  (7)  Temporary  drainage  is  used — the  wound  sutured  and 
dressed — and  a  sj^ecial  splint  applied. 

Comment. —  (i)  The  subperiosteal  method  is  difficult,  but  if  carefully 
carried  out,  no  tendons  are  cut.  In  the  open  method  the  tendons  of  the 
extensores  carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior  are  cut — and  tendons  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  are  in  danger 
of  being  cut.  (2)  The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  may  l>e  first  disarticulated 
and  sawed,  and  then  the  caq)al  bones  removed,  if  such  a  course  seem  more 
convenient.  (3)  The  radial  artery  and  the  palmar  structures  are  to  be 
sj^ecially  guarded. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  WRIST- JOINT 

BV  SINC'.LF  DORSO-RADIAL  IXCISK  )N  —  lU  )KC'KKL-LAN(;KNBF.rK  OPF.RATION. 

Description. — Same  as  for  the  last  oi)eration,  as  to  the  bones  removed — 
but  different  in  inc  ision  of  ap|)roach. 

Position. — As  in  preceding  o|)eration. 

Landmarks. —  Sec  Incision. 

Incision. — Straight  incision,  between  the  extensor  communis  digitorum 
and  extensor  indicis,  on  the  inner  side,  and  extensor  longus  y)()llicis  (extensor 
secundi  internodii  pollicis)  on  the  (Uiter  side,  runninj^  close  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  former — extending  from  the  ulnar  border  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
lower  third  (or  half)  of  the  second  metacarpal  u|)  over  the  radius  for  about 
5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  joint-line  (Fig.  28g,  O,  (}'). 

Operation.— The  incision  is  made  carefully,  and  branches  of  the  radial 
nerve  to  the  middle  finger  avoided,  if  j)ossible.  The  incision  i.s  now  deej^ened 
toward  the  second  metacari)al,  tra])ezoid,  sca|)hoid,  capsule,  posterior  annular 
ligament,  and  radius.  In  this  deeper  incision,  however,  the  tendons  of  the 
e.xtensor  indicis  and  extensor  communis  digitorum  are  retracted  when  exposed 
— and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  radialis  longior  and  extensor  radialis  brevior 
are  not  cut.  The>e  latter  tendons  are  isolated  and  are  then  freed  down  to 
their  attachment  into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpals  respec- 
tively.    If  the  trapezium  is  to  be  left,  together  with  the  pisiform  and  unciform 
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process  of  the  unciform,  it  is  possible,  though  difEcult,  to  complete  the  exci- 
sion without  severing  these  tendons.  Otherwise,  however,  and  where  the 
tissues  are  much  infiltrated  and  bound  down  especially,  these  two  tendons 
are  detached  subperiosteally  at  their  insertion.  If  not  divided,  these  tendons 
are  shifted  from  side  to  side  in  the  subsequent  manipulations.  If  divided, 
tbev  are  sutured  back  as  nearly  in  their  normal  positions  as  possible,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  operation — decortication — 
freeing  and  excising  of  the  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna — removal  of  the  carpal  bones — 
freeing  and  excising,  or  gouging,  of  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpals — together  with  the 
closure  of  the  wound— are  all  carried  out 
through  this  single  opening,  aided  by  good 
lateral  retraction,  just  as  in  Ollier's  opera- 
tion by  the  double  dorsal  incisions. 

Comment,— The  chief  objections  to  the 
operation  are  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  bones  to  be  excised  without  di^'islon  of 
the  extensores  carjii  radialis  longior  el  bre- 
vier— and  damage  done  to  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  hand,  dorsiUcxion  some- 
times being  seriously  impaired  subsequently. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  tJLNA.  IN  GENERAL 

Surgical  Anatomy  —  Surface  Form 
and  Landmarks.^Given  under  .impu- 
tations about  the  Forearm,  pages  307  and 
308. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— 
The  entire  ulna,  or  any  portion  of  its  di- 
aphysi.s,  may  be  removed. 

After-treatment. — A  long  supporting 
splint  for  the  forearm,  with  passive  mo\'e- 
ment  at  the  elbiiw  and  wrist. 

Results.— Satisfactory  results  have  fol- 
lowed the  subi>eriosleal  method. 


TOTAL  EXaSION  OF  ULNA 

BY  LONG  rOSTERIOR  INCISION. 

Position.  —  Patient's   forearm    is   pro- 
nate<l  and  outstretched  upon  a  small  table.       ''>'  •""■■™"'  vmimi  iiKisfon. 
Landmarks.— Ulna;  elbow-  and  wrist- 

loctsion. — In  the  long  axis  of  the  ulna,  and  placed  so  as  to  fall  uixin  its 
]»osterior  border  In  the  inten'a!  Iwtween  the  anconeus  and  flexor  carpi  uinaris 
alx)ve,  and  between  the  flexor  carpi  uinaris  and  extensor  carjil  uinaris  below 
(Fig.  290,  A). 

Operation. — Having  inciscil  the  skin  and  fascia,  the  above  intermuscular 
spaces  are  recognized  and  followed  to  the  bone — after  having  sought  the 
dorsal  branch  of  ihc  ulnar  nerve  benealh  the  flexor  carpi  uinaris,  about  5 
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cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  wrist- joint,  and  henceforth  guarded  it.  The  perios- 
teum is  incised  to  the  bone  throughout  along  the  line  of  incision.  The  center 
of  bone  is  then  freed  of  periosteum  entirely  around  its  circumference,  using 
a  well-curved  periosteal  elevator.  A  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  now  carried  between 
bone  and  periosteum  and  the  former  divided  at  its  center.  Each  end  of  the 
bone  is  then  seized  with  bone-forceps  and,  while  manipulated,  is  further 
freed  of  periosteum  up  to  and  into  the  capsules  of  the  elbow-  and  wrist-joints 
— thus  raising  a  periosteo-capsular  covering.  Both  articular  ends  are  dis- 
articulated— the  f)eriosteo- capsular  sheath  sutured  with  buried  gut  stitches — 
the  muscles  quilted — the  skin-wound  closed,  except  for  temporary  drainage 
of  the  elbow  and  wrist  articulations — and  the  limb  put  up  upon  a  long  splint. 
Comment. — If  it  be  possible  to  leave  one  or  both  articular  ends  of  the 
bone,  it  is  desirable. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  RADroS,  IN  GENERAL. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks— General  Sur- 
gical Considerations — After-treatment— Results. — As  in  the  case  of  the 
Ulna,  page  411. 


TOTAL  EXaSION  OF  RADIUS 

BY  LONG  EXTERNX)-IK)RSAL  IN'CISION. 

Position. — Patient's  forearm  lies  outstretched  and  upon  its  ulnar  border, 
resting  on  a  small  table. 

Landmarks. — Radius;  elbow-  and  wrist-joints. 

Incision. — In  long  axis  of  radius,  and  placed  so  as  to  fall  upon  its  ex- 
terno-dorsal  aspect,  in  the  groove  between  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  (Fig.  290,  H). 

Operation. — Having  incised  the  skin  and  fascia,  this  intermuscular  space 
is  identified  and  followed  to  the  bone — after  having  sought  the  radial  nerve 
beneath  the  supinator  longus  and  henceforth  guarded  it.  The  periosteum 
is  incised  to  the  bone  throughout.  The  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres 
is  raised  from  the  bone  with  the  periosteum  and  turned  fon^'ard.  The 
supinator  brevis  is  bisected  vertically,  the  anterior  half  being  displaced  forward 
with  the  radial  nerve,  the  posterior  half  backward  with  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous nerve.  The  l)one  is  now  freed  of  its  periosteum  entirely  around  its 
circumference  at  its  center,  using  a  fully  curved  periosteal  elevator.  A  chain 
or  (iigli  saw  is  passed  between  bone  and  periosteum  and  the  former  divided. 
Each  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with  })one- forceps — and  the  operation 
completed  as  in  the  corresponding  operation  upon  the  ulna  (page  411). 

Comment.— Same  as  for  the  Ulna  (i)age  412). 


EXaSION  OF  ELBOW- JOINT. 

Surgical  Anatomy— Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Disarticulation  at  the  Elbow,  pages  312  and  313. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (i)  Excision  of  the  elbow-joint 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  upper  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  (2)  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  save  the  peri- 
osteo-capsular sheath  intact.  (3)  Partial  excisions  may  be  done — of  the 
articular  ends  of  either  humerus,  radius,  or  ulna.     (4)  The  brachialis  anticus 
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is  inserted  into  the  ulna  beyond  the  coronoid  process, — and  the  triceps  into 
the  sides  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  and  thence  into  the  deep  fascia 
of  both  sides  of  the  forearm,  especially  on  the  inner  side.  Therefore  as  little 
of  these  parts  is  to  be  sacrificed  as  possible.  The  preservation  of  the  bands 
of  fibers  continued  from  the  triceps  to  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  important 
in  excising  the  elbow,  as  the  power  to  extend  the  limb  is  thereby  preserved 
in  part.  For  the  relation  of  the  triceps  and  brachial  anticus  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  forearm,  see  Movements  of  the  Elbow-joint,  page  313.  (5) 
The  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves  are  to  be  especially  guarded 
in  these  operations. 

After-treatment. — A  special  jointed  splint  is  indicated  that  will  hold  the 
forearm  and  arm  at  any  angle  to  each  other,  with  the  power  to  change  the  angle 
without  removing  the  splint.  The  limb  is  at  first  put  up  at  an  angle  of  135 
degrees,  w^ith  the  forearm  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  the 
ends  of  the  bones  being  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  apart,  and  the  fingers  free. 
Where  ankylosis  is  feared  (as  in  children  and  after  the  subperiosteal  method), 
or  where  much  bone  has  been  remove<J,  the  limb  may  be  put  up  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  start. 

Results. — Satisfactory,  as  a  rule.  Ankylosis  is  likely  to  follow  if  the 
sawed  ends  are  kept  in  contact — and  a  flail  limb,  if  kept  too  far  apart.  There 
is  generally  a  tendency  to  the  posterior  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm. 

Best  Methods. — Posterior  Median  Incision  (Langenbeck).  Posterior 
Bayonet-shaped  Incision,  with  or  without  an  additional  Ulnar  Incision 
(Oilier).  The  Radioulnar  Articulation  may  be  e.xcised  by  a  Posterior 
Vertical  Incision. 

Other  Methods. — Dorso-radial  Angular  Incision  (Kocher).  Lateral 
Radial  and  Ulnar  Incisions  (Hueter).  H -shaped  Incision  (Moreau).  Pos- 
terior .\ngular  Incision  (N^laton). 

EXaSION  OF  ELBOW- JOINT 

BY  POSTKRIOR  MKDIAN  INCISION  —  LANGEXBECK'S  OPERATION. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  near  edge  of  table.  Assistant  on  side  of 
table  opy)osite  to  surgeon,  holding  the  ()i)eratcHJ  limb  by  the  wrist  and  forearm, 
with  i)atient's  forearm  across  his  (the  patient's)  chest,  so  that  the  arm  is 
vertical  and  the  forearm  horizontal  (nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  arm) — 
thus  throwing  the  flexed  elbow  prominently  out  toward  the  surgeon,  with  the 
ulna  and  olecranon  uppermost.  Surgeon  stands  to  outer  side  of  elbow,  on 
the  involved  side,  and  cuts  from  the  forearm  toward  the  arm. 

Landmarks. — Lower  end  of  humerus;  elbow- joint;  upper  ends  of  radius 
and  ulna. 

Incision. — About  10  cm.  (4  inches)  in  length,  in  the  long  a.xis  of  the 
limb,  passing  directly  over  the  center  of  the  humerus,  olecranon  fossa,  olec- 
ranon process,  and  posterior  crest  of  ulna — half  of  the  incision  being  above 
the  tip  of  the  olecranon  and  half  below  (Fig.  291,  A). 

Operation. — (i)  This  incision  is  made  at  once  directly  through  soft 
parts,  periosteum,  and  capsule  to  the  bone  -and,  in  the  above  position,  will 
pass  from  above  downward,  from  the  forearm  over  the  olecranon  and  onto 
the  arm — bisecting  the  triceps  tendon,  incising  the  capsule  and  passing 
through  the  muscular  portion  of  the  triceps  onto  the  humerus.  (2)  The 
incision  is  at  once  deepened  to  the  bone  throughout — eflicient  retraction  of 
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the  lips  of  the  wound  being  very  important  for  the  ease  of  the  subsequent 
steps.  The  periosteal  elevator,  of  various  curves,  and  the  nigine,  should 
closely  hug  the  many  irregularities  about  the  joint-structure — raising  up 
the  periosteum  and  the  peri osteo- capsular  sheath  with  the  attachments  of 
the  ligaments  undisturbed.  The  ■surgeon's  left  thumb  aids  in  the  separation, 
while  the  knife  is  used  as  sparingly  as  possible — the  object  being  to  peel 
the  bones  bare  of  all  soft  parts,  including  periosteum.  (3)  The  inner  aspect 
of  the  wound  is  first  freed.  The  inner  half  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  freed 
from  the  olecranon — especial  care  being  obsened  and  the  bone  being  very 
closely  hugged  in  freeing  the  groo\e  between  the  olecranon  and  internal 
condyle,  that  the  ulnar  nerve  may  nof 
be  wounded.  The  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment is  freed  from  the  humerus  and  ulna, 
and,  with  it,  the  common  origin  of  the 
fle.xor  muscles,  together  with  the  perios- 
teum. (4)  The  outer  aspect  of  the  wound 
is  next  freed.  The  outer  half  of  the  tri- 
ceps tendon  is  separated  from  the  olecra- 
non, with  especial  care  that  its  expansion 
into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  be  not 
severed.  The  anconeus,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  outer  portion  of  the  triceps,  is 
similarly  separated.  The  external  lat- 
eral ligament,  and,  with  it,  the  common 
origin  of  the  extensor  muscles,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  external  condyle,  together 
with  the  periosteum.  The  supinator 
brevis  is  freed  from  the  external  condyle 
and  ulna  and  turned  forward,  especially 
guarding  the  interosseous  nerve  between 
its  superficial  and  deep  portions.  (5) 
The  bones  are  now  everywhere  free  ex- 
cept upon  their  anterior  surfaces.  The 
articular  end  of  the  humerus  is  generally 
fir^t  removeil.  The  patient's  hand,  of 
the  involved  side,  is  placed  prone  upon 
the  table  near  his  hcail,  and  firmly  held 
there,  while  slcadyinj;  the  forearm  in  an 
upright  ]>osition — while  an  assistant 
steadies  the  arm  midway  between  a  ver- 
mly  drawing  the  soft  jiaris  downward  (toward  the 
s  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  upward.  Its 
tly  cleared — and,  while  the  articular  end  is 
;  (i>rce|)s,  and  the  soft  parts  retracted  with  spatula- 
is  sawed  at  a  ri};hl  angle  to  its  axis  and  generally  on 
a  level  just  l>eli>w  the  tips  of  the  condyles,  or  at  whatever  height  may  be  in- 
dicatetl.  (6)  The  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  now  removed. 
By  drawing  down  (toward  the  wrist)  the  soft  parts  from  the  radius  and 
ulna,  while  held  in  the  above  almost  vertical  jiosition.  their  articular  ends 
are  made  to  protrude,  and  are  freed  as  far  as  necessary  iin  their  anterior 
surfaces,  care  being  taken  that  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis  amicus  is 
not  entirely  fn-ed  from  the  coronoid  process.     The  olecranon  is  seized  and 
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steadied  with  forceps,  the  soft  parts  well  retracted,  and  the  articular  end  of 
the  olecranon  sawed  off  horizontally  to  its  base,  the  section  including  a  thin 
slice  from  the  articular  end  o(  the  radius.  (7)  The  wound  in  the  periosteo- 
capsule  is  sutured  with  buried  gut  stitches.  The  muscles  are  quilted,  also 
by  buried  gut  sutures.  The  wound  is  closed,  with  lemporaiy  drainage  pro- 
vided—and dressed  upon  a  special  spUnt  previously  prcivided.  {See  After- 
treatmenl,  page  413-) 

Conunent.— (!)  Avoid  injury  to  the  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous 
nerves,  (a)  Do  not  completely  detach  the  insertions  of  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  triceps  from  all  their  neighboring  attachments,  as  such  attachments 
presened  greatly  aid  flexion  and  extension.  (3)  The  biceps  insertion  is 
also  to  be  strictly  guarded,  but  is  not  so  much  in  danger  as  the  others  men- 
tioned. (4)  Freer  access  may  be  given  to  the 
articulation  by  an  earlier  division  of  the  olec- 
ranon. (5)  Partial  excision  of  the  articular 
end  of  the  ulna  may  be  readily  done  through 
the  posterior  medial 


EXaSION  OF  ELBOW- JOINT 

BV  POSTERIOR  BAVONET-SHAPED  INCISION.  WITH 

OK  WITHOUT  AN  ADDITIONAL  SHORT 

VERTICAL  ULNAR  INCISION  — 

OLLIERS  OPERATION, 

Description. — The  operation  can  usually 
be  completed  through  the  bayonet-shaped  in- 
cision alone.  Where  insufficient  access  is 
thereby  given,  a  short  vertical  ulnar  incision 
may  be  added. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  abo^e 
operation. 

Incisions. — (1)  Bayonet-shajwd  incision 
— the  upper  part  of  the  incision  is  vertical, 
practically  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  hu- 
merus, placed  in  the  groove  between  the  tri- 
ceps and  supinator  longus,  and  extends  from 
about  s  cm.  (aj  inches)  al)ove  the  joint-line 
to  the  tip  of  the  outer  condyle, — the  middle 

portion  is  oblique,  placed  between  the  outer  ■" 

head  of  the  triceps  and  anconeus,  and  ex- 
lends  from  the  tip  of  the  outer  condyle  obliquely  downward  and  inward  to 
the  base  of  the  olecranon,— the  lower  portion  is  again  vertical,  placed  over 
the  posterior  border  of  the  olecranon  and  extends  from  the  base  of  the  olec- 
ranon down  the  forearm  for  about  4  to  5  cm.  (ij  to  2  Inches),  (2)  Ulnar 
incision  (when  used) — is  a  vertical  incision  of  about  5  cm,  (2  inches)  and  is 
placed  over  the  lateral  asjject  of  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  more  workinp-room,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  (Fig.  291, 
A  and  B), 

Operation. — {1)  The  above  incision  is  at  first  only  superficial.  The 
intermuscular  planes  above  imlicated  are  identified  and  In  these  planes  the 
incision  is  carried  to  the  bones,  through  the  [wriosteum  and  periosico-capsulai 
sheath,  (a)  Through  this  wound,  by  means  of  rugine  and  periosteal  elevator, 
are  detached,  subperiosleally,  the  triceps  insertion,  external  lateral  ligament, 
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common  origin  of  extensor  muscles  and  insertion  of  hrachialis  anticus,  and 
the  olecranon  and  border  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  are  decorticated  and  the  head 
of  the  radius  exposed.  (3)  Through  the  same  wound— or  through  the  addi- 
tional ulnar  incision,  if  necessary — the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  common 
origin  of  flexor  tendons  are  freed,  and  the  internal  condyle  decorticated, 
sf)ecial  care  being  taken  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  groove  between  the  olecranon 
and  internal  condyle.  (4)  Disarticulation  is  now  accomplished.  The 
articular  ends  of  ulna  and  radius  are  thrust  outward,  freed  to  the  desired 
extent,  if  not  already  so  (being  careful  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  the 
attachment  of  the  brachialis  amicus),  steadied  with  forceps  and  sawed  hori- 
zontally through  at  the  base  of  the  olecranon,  including  a  slice  of  the  radius. 
The  articular  end  of  the  humerus  is  similarly  treated.  (5)  The  periosteo- 
capsular  sheath  is  sutured — the  muscles  quilted — temporar}'  drainage  estab- 
lished— the  wound  closed — and  the  ])art  dressed  upon  a  special  splint. 

Comment. — (i)  The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the  external 
expansion  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  cut;  the  anconeus  atrophies  (for  the  nerxe 
to  it  comes  from  that  branch  of  the  musculospiral  which  supplies  the  outer 
head  of  the  triceps  and  is  cut  in  the  oblique  portion  of  the  incision);  and 
the  ulnar  ner\'e  is  less  easily  kept  from  harm.  (2)  Partial  excision  (of  the 
articular  ends  of  humerus,  ulna,  or  radius)  may  be  done  through  part  of 
011ier*s  incision. 


EXCISION  OF  SUPERIOR  RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION 

BY  POSTERIOR  VKRTICAL  INXISIOX. 

Description. — An  operation  sometimes  done  for  unreduced  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

Position. — As  in  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  by  the  posterior  median 
incision. 

Landmarks. — Elbow  and  radioulnar  articulations. 

Incision. — X'eriical,  a])out  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  with  its  center 
over  the  radioulnar  articulation,  and  placed  behind  and  over  the  posterior 
part  of  the  su|)inalor  longus  (Fig.  291,  C). 

Operation. — Incision  passes  through  skin  and  fascia.  The  sui)inator 
longus  is  recognized  and  is  either  slightly  disj)lacc(i,  the  incision  passing 
along  its  ])osterior  border — or  the  incision  passes  directly  through  its  posterior 
fibers  and  upon  the  supinator  brcvis.  This  latter  mu.^cle  is  then  carefully 
divided  over  the  head  of  the  radius,  j)referably  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers 
(guarding  the  j)<)sterior  interosseous  nerve  between  its  two  layers,  and  also 
the  musculospiral  nerve  and  the  biceps  tendon).  The  orbicular  ligament 
is  now  severed  the  i)arts  well  retracted— the  head  exposed  and  removed 
with  a  (iigli  or  other  saw.  The  musculo-|)eri()sieo-capsular  structures  are 
sutured  with  buried  gut  stitches — the  muscles  quilted — the  wound  closed- - 
and  the  elbow  dressed  upon  a  special  sj)Iint. 


EXaSION  OF  HUMERUS. 

Surgical  Anatomy  -Surface   Form   and   Landmarks.— Given   under 
Amj)utations  about  the  Arm,  y)ages  317  and  ^uS. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — The  entire  humerus  has  been  ex 
cised  subperiosleally,  followed  by  a  useful  arm.     (lonerally,  however,  only 
portions  of  the  shaft  are  excised.     The  oi>eration  for  its  entire  removal  will 
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be  described — any  portion  of  the  incision  being  available  for  the  removal  of 
special  portions  of  the  bone.  The  result  of  the  operation,  even  of  a  portion 
of  the  bone,  is  often  a  flail  and  useless  limb. 


EXaSION  OF  HUMERUS 

BY  LONG  EXTERNAL  INCISION. 

Position. — Patient  is  turned  partly  upon  his  side  and  the  arm  so  placed 
as  to  expose  its  external  aspect. 

Landmarks. — Pectoro-deltoid  groove;  external  bicipital  sulcus. 

Incision. — So  placed  as  to  lie  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major 
above — and  along  the  external  bicipital  sulcus  below  (Fig.  290,  C,  where 
incision  for  partial  excision  is  given). 

Operation. — The  incision  is  carried  through  skin  and  superficial  fascia, 
and  is  then  carefully  deepened  between  the  soft  parts,  through  the  periosteum, 
to  the  bone  throughout.  The  deltoid  fascia  is  incised  and  the  groove  between 
the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  opened  up  by  retraction — the  bicipital  fascia 
incised — and  the  humerus  reached  along  the  outer  border  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  brachialis  anticus.  Avoid,  by  retraction,  the  acromial  thoracic 
and  cephalic  vessels  in  the  f)ectoro-deltoid  groove — the  circumflex  vessels 
and  nerve  at  the  surgical  neck— the  musculospiral  nerve  and  superior  pro- 
funda artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft — and  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve  between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm.  The  bone  is  freed  subperiosteally,  the  insertions  of  the  tendons 
being  raised  with  the  periosteum.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  bone 
is  freed  at  its  center.  A  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  then  passed  between  periosteum 
and  center  of  humerus  and  the  bone  divided — after  which  either  end  is  grasped 
by  bone-forceps  and  cleared  toward  either  articulation.  The  articular  ends 
are  disarticulated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  disarticulation  in  the  excision 
of  a  joint — except  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  approached  from  the  shaft. 
The  long  musculo-periosteai  sheath  of  the  diaphysis,  and  the  musculo- 
periosteo-capsular  sheaths  of  the  articular  ends,  are  united  with  buried  gut 
sutures — the  muscles  quilted — temporary  drainage  established  at  the  joint- 
ends — and  the  wound  closed.  The  limb  is  dressed  in  a  long  rigid  splint, 
which  includes  both  shoulder  and  elhow^     (See  end  of  preceding  page.) 


EXCISION  OF  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Disarticulation  at  the  Shoulder-joint,  pages  323  and  324. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  articular  end  of  the  humerus,  with  gouging,  only, 
of  the  glenoid  fossa — no  part  of  the  scapula  being  removed  with  a  saw.  The 
subperiosteal  method  is  especially  desirable,  the  best  results  attained  having 
followed  this  method. 

After-treatment. — The  sawed  end  of  the  humerus  is  held  in  contact  with 
the  glenoid  fossa,  the  arm  being  bound  to  the  side,  an  axillary  pad  inter- 
vening, and  the  weight  of  the  extremity  being  supported  by  a  sling.  The 
axillary  pad  is  important  in  keey)ing  the  head  of  the  bone  from  being  drawn 
under  the  coracoid  process,  which  is  more  likely  when  the  external  rotators 
have  been  cut  and  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  act  unopposedly. 
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Passive  movements  should  begin  as  soon  as  acute  inflammation  subsides — 
abduction  being  the  last  movement,  as  it  displaces  the  head. inward. 

Results. — ^All  movements  are  to  be  expected,  except  alxluction  beyond 
a  right  angle.     Weights  may  also  be  lifted. 

Best  Methods. — Anterior  Oblique  Incision  (Baud ens,  Hueter,  and 
Oilier). 

Other  Methods. — Anterior  \'ertical  Incision  (Langenbeck).  Posterior 
\'ertical  Incision.  Deltoid  Flap.  Anterior  Cun-ed  Incision.  Posterior 
Curved  Incision. 

Comparison  of  Methods.— The  anterior  oblique  mcthixl  involves  the 
minimum  damage  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  chief  muscle  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 


EXaSION  OF  SHOULDER- JOINT 

HV  ANTKKH'K  lJHI.IiJ|-|-.  INflSI'ix. 

Position.— l':iiietil  supine,  near  c(is;e  of  i;il)!c.  shoulders  raised,  arm 
slightly    ;ihihn-lcd.     Surgeon    I"    nuUr    si<lc    nf    Ijoih    shoulders,     .\ssistant 

Landmarks,     ('nramiil    pr"c(-s;  ]>,■,  inro-di'luiid   groove;  shoulder- joint. 

Incision.  ik-i;ins  just  to  outer  side  <'f  ii|)  "f  uiraioid  process  and  passes 
oblifiuelv  downward  aii<i  iiiitwar.l  along  the  aiiHTior  border  of  the  deltoid 
for  9  lo  "lo  cm.  (^t  to  4  inches)  (Tig.  21)3,  A). 
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Operation. — (i)  This  incision  passes,  at  first  through  skin  and  fascia, 
from  the  coraco-acromial  arch  to  its  lower  end.  The  pectoro-deltoid  groove 
is  then  demonstrated.  The  cephaUc  vein  and  i:)ectoral  muscle  are  drawn 
inward — the  deltoid  outward.  The  biceps  tendon  is  identified,  its  sheath 
opened,  and  the  contained  tendon  drawn  inward.  The  incision  is  continued 
in  the  original  line  through  the  capsule  into  the  joint  just  to  the  outer  side  of 
this  tendon,  and  through  the  periosteum  onto  the  humerus.  (2)  The  outer 
lip  of  the  wound  is  now  cleared.  The  periosteum,  capsule,  muscular  and 
tendinous  insertions  are  separated  by  rugine  and  periosteal  elevator  as  one 
continuous  layer.  An  assistant  depressing  the  elbow  and  rotating  the  humerus 
inward,  brings  the  greater  tuberosity  into  the  wound,  and  the  insertions  of 
the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  are  cleared.  (3)  The 
inner  lip  of  the  wound  is  similarly  cleared.  By  depressing  the  elbow  and 
rotating  the  humerus  outward,  the  lesser  tuberosity  is  brought  into  the  wound. 
The  biceps  tendon  is  now  drawn  out  and  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  is 
separated.  (4)  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  then  disarticulated  by  depressing 
the  elbow  and  thrusting  the  head  forward  through  the  retracted  wound,  while 
the  biceps  tendon  is  drawn  inward.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  now  cleared 
posteriorly,  hugging  the  bone  carefully  to  avoid  damage  to  the  circumflex 
vessels  and  nerve.  After  disarticulation,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  steadied 
by  lion- jaw  forceps  and  sawed,  the  section  passing  from  without  and  slightly 
downward  and  inward,  the  surgeon  so  standing,  on  both  sides,  as  to  grasp 
the  limb  with  his  left  hand  distally  to  the  saw-cut,  while  the  soft  parts  are  well 
retracted  by  an  assistant.  Following  the  section,  the  margins  of  the  sawed 
bone  may  l3e  rounded  slightly.  The  humerus  is  sawed  between  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  below,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  tuberosities  above — the  section  being  as  high  as  possible. 
(5)  The  glenoid  cavity  is  gouged  thoroughly  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  is  scraped,  if  indicated.  (6)  Temporary  drainage  is 
provided  through  a  posterior  opening.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  into 
place — the  periosteo-capsular  wound  is  sutured  with  buried  gut  stitches — the 
muscles  quilted — and  the  wound  closed. 

Comment. — (i)  The  capsule  should  not  be  cut  transversely,  if  avoidable. 
(2)  All  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments  should  be  raised  attached  to  the 
periosteo-capsular  covering.  (3)  The  head  of  the  bone  may  be,  less  advis- 
ably, divided  in  situ  by  means  of  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw. 


EXaSION  OF  CLAVICLE. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Anteriorly; — supraclavicular  nerves  and  vein  con- 
necting cephalic  and  external  jugular  veins  cross  the  antero-superior  surface 
of  the  clavicle.  Inferiorly; — axillary  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  rest  upon 
the  first  rib,  under  the  clavicle,  the  subclavius  muscle  and  dense  fascia  inter- 
vening. Posteriorly; — omohyoid,  scalenus  anticus,  scalenus  medius,  scalenus 
|)osticus,  sternohyoid,  and  sternothyroid  muscles;  subclavian,  sui)rascapular, 
and  internal  mammary  arteries;  innominate,  subclavian,  and  external  jugular 
veins;  brachial  plexus,  |)hrenic  and  posterior  thoracic  nerves;  pleura,  apex 
of  lung,  and  thoracic  duct. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — The  clavicle  may  be  removed  in 
whole  or  in  part — or  the  sternoclavicular  or  acromioclavicular  joints  may  be 
>ei)arately  excised. 
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TOTAL  EXaSION  OF  CLAVICLE 

BY  LONG  AXIAL  INCISION. 

Position. — As  for  ligation  of  third  part  of  subclavian  artery,  page  54. 

Landmarks. — Clavicle;  acromioclavicular  joint;  sternoclavicular  joint. 

Incision. — Along  the  antero-superior  surface,  following  the  curve  of  the 
bone  and  extending  beyond  both  sternoclavicular  and  acromioclavicular 
joints  (Fig.  293,  C). 

Operation. — The  incision  passes  directly  through  skin,  platysma,  supra- 
clavicular nerves,  fascia,  and  periosteum  to  bone.  Once  within  the  perios- 
teum, this  membrane  is  completely  detached  with  a  fairly  sharp,  curved 
f)eriosteal  elevator,  together  with  the  attached  muscles  and  coracoclavicular 
ligament.  The  clearing  is  first  completed  entirely  around  the  center  of  the 
bone,  and  at  this  point  the  bone  is  divided  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw  conducted 
between  bone  and  periosteum.  Each  end  is  then  grasped  in  turn  with  bone- 
forceps  and  drawn  outward — the  remaining  portions  of  periosteum  being 
freed  to  the  articular  ends  while  the  bone  is  thus  held.  The  outer  end  is 
first  removed  and  then  the  inner — especially  guarding  the  important  struc- 
tures near  the  latter.  The  knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  or  rugine,  hug  the 
bone  throughout  the  entire  operation,  the  soft  and  important  parts  being 
protected  by  spatula;.  The  musculo-periosteal  sheath  is  closed  as  usual,  and 
the  wound  closed.     The  arm  is  put  up  as  in  the  case  of  fractured  clavicle. 

Comment. — The  safety  of  the  operation  and  the  freedom  from  hemor- 
rhage will  dejKind  up>on  the  nearness  with  which  the  subperiosteal  method  is 
followed  out.  The  chief  dangers  are  the  wounding  of  the  structures  beneath 
and  behind  the  clavicle  (v.  Surgical  Anatomy,  page  419).  Any  portion  of  the 
clavicle  may  be  removed  through  a  corresponding  part  of  this  incision. 

Excision  of  Sternoclavicular  or  Acromioclavicular  Joints. — In  ex- 
cising the  sternoclavicular  or  acromioclavicular  articulations,  disarticulation 
is  first  accomplished — the  inner  or  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  as  may  be,  is 
then  elevated  sufficiently  to  slip  the  Gigli  saw  beneath — it  is  then  removed, 
and  the  sternum  or  acromion  gouged.  The  bone  is  closely  hugged  in  these 
voperations,  especially  when  working  near  its  inner  end. 


EXaSION  OF  SCAPULA. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  chief  arteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
scapula  are  the  following: — suprascapular,  crossing  the  ligament  of  the 
su])rascapular  notch;  ])osterior  scapular,  along  the  vertebral  border;  sub- 
scapular branch  of  axillary,  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  subscapularis; 
(iorsalis  scapuhe  l)ranch  of  subscajmlar,  crossing  the  axillary  border;  acromial 
branches  of  acromial  thoracic,  about  the  acromial  process.  The  surgical  neck 
of  the  l)one  is  marked  off  by  a  line  from  the  suprascapular  notch  through 
the  great  scapular  notch. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.—  (1)  The  s(ai)ula  may  be  removed 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  parts  usually  separately  removed  are,  the  acromion, 
part  of  the  spine,  and  part  of  the  lower  angle.  (2)  The  glenoid,  acromion 
and  coracoid  processes  are  to  be  saved  when  p^).s^ihk^  (^)  The  chief  danger 
is  from  hemorrhage.  The  chief  difficulty  i^  in  the  detachment  of  the  muscles. 
(4)  Temporary  drainage  is  indicated.  (5)  The  excision  is  generally  by  the 
open  nieth(Kl.  The  subperiosteal  method  is  .scarcely  practicable,  and  is 
generally  not  indicated,  as  well. 
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After-treatment.— A  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
humerus  out.    The  arm  is  pushed  up  so  that  the  head  is  in  its  natural  position 

and  steadied  against  the  chest— and  held  there  by  a  sling  for  three  or  four 
months.     Passive  movement  is  used  in  about  three  weeks. 

Results. ^A  very  useful  limb  often  results — capable  of  all  underhand, 
but  no  overhand,  movements,  and  of  lifting  weights. 


TOTAL  EXCISION  OF  SCAPULA 

BV  STRAIGHT  INCISIONS  ALONG  SPINE  AND  VERTEBRAL  BORDER.  FORMING 
SUPERIOR  AND  INFERIOR  FLAPS. 


r  edge  of  table,  with  back  to  opera- 


Position  .^Patient  on  sound  side,  i 
tor.    Surgeon  behind  both  scap- 
ula.-.    One  assistant  compresses 
subclavian  arter>-.     Another  as- 
sistant retracts  flaps. 

Landmarks.  —  Bony  promi- 
nences and  outlines  of  scapula. 

Incisions.  —  \'eriebral  Inci- 
sion—passes parallel  with  and 
just  to  outer  side  of  vertebral 
border,  from  superior  to  interior 
angle.  Spinal  Incision^  begins 
over  acromioclavicular  joint  and 
pa.sses  thence  along  acromion 
and  spine  to  junction  with  ver- 
tebral incision,  meeting  it  at 
almost  a  right  angle.  (Fig.  294, 
C,  C,  and  B,  B'.} 

Operation. —  (I)  These  in- 
cisions )>ass  through  skin  and 
fascia.  Raise  the  superior  flap, 
dividing  the  trapezius  along  the 
upi>cr  liordcr  of  the  spine.  (2) 
Raise  the  inferior  flap,  divid- 
ing the  deltoid  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  spine.  (3)  Render 
the  vertebral  border  pri)minenl 

bv    drawing     the    patient's    arm        lotL-.cisu.mn  Mii^tioraiiRieoi  scapuni  r.,  i-snapen 

across  his  chest  and  divide  the  "»«'""■'"'■•■«"■"'" ''•■"f"i"""'i'<"*«^P''i"- 
muscles  along  that  border  (leva- 
tor anguli  scapula-,  rhomboidei  minor  and  major)^then  further  drawing 
the  venebral  border  outward,  divide  the  serratus  magnus,  Ligate  the  pos- 
terior scapular  arter>'  near  the  suj>erior  angle.  (4)  Clear  the  superior  border, 
severing  the  omohyoid  and  ligating  the  suprascapular  artery  near  the  supra- 
scapular notch — the  arm  still  being  held  across  the  chest.  (5)  Render  the 
angle  of  the  shoulder  prominent  by  drawing  the  arm  downward — open  the 
acromioclavicular  joint — sever  any  remaining  portions  of  the  deltoid  and 
Irupezius^and  cut  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  as  near  the  clavicle 
as  possible.  (6)  Manipulate  the  arm  so  as  to  bring  the  coractnd  process 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  wound  made  by  separating  the  acromion  from 
the  clavicle,  and  sever  (he  insertion  of  the  biceps,  coracobrachial  is  and  pec- 
toraiis  minor,     (7)  Divide  the  capsule  and  the  muscles  surrounding  it  (supra- 
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spinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  sub^capularis) — and  also  the  scapular  head  of  the 
biceps  at  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  the  scapular  head  of  the 
triceps  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  foss;i.  (8)  Divide  the  remaining 
muscles  connecting  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  lu  the  arm,  the  teres 
major  and  minor,  culling  these  muscles  from  in  front — seizing  and  tying  the 
sutwcapular  artery  proximal  to  the  origin  of  the  dorsalis  scapulae.  (9)  The 
deeper  muscles,  the  supraspinal  us,  infraspinatus,  and  sub^capularis.  are  re- 
moved with  the  hone — except  that  their  tendons  of  insertion  into  the  humerus 
are  left.  Drop  the  flaps  into  place  and  suture  their  margins.  Temporarj' 
drainage  should  be  used,  as  oozing  is  apt  to  be  marked. 


Comment.—  If  ncccssjiry,  the  subclavian  may  be  compres.sed  through  an 
incision.  The  chief  vtssc-Is,  however,  may  be  ligalcd  in  advance  of  incision> 
for  the  rta|>s,  ihal  is,  liefnre  the  IwginninR  of  the  ojieralion  proper— but  can 
generally  be  taken  up  during  the  oiieration,  before  actually  cutting  them. 

Partial  Excisions  of  the  Scapula.— The  acromion  process  may  be 
cxcisi.'(l  through  an  incision  placcil  centrally  over  its  ])ri>minenl  contour  {Fig. 
295,  H).  The  angles  iif  the  bene  may  be  removed  by  V-.-^haped  incisions 
(Fig.  204,  I>  iind  V.).  The  IxhIv  of  the  scapula  i-  excised  through  practically 
the  same  incisions  as  arc  u>ed  for  the  total  e\ci^ion. 


EXaSIONS  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS  ABOUT  THE  TOES. 
Surgical   Anatomy  -Surface   Form  and   Landmarks.— Given   un<ler 

mpulalions  about  the  Tttes,  pages  _;,;_;  and  ,',_^4. 


EXCISION  OF  FIRST  INTERPHAI.ANGEAL  JOINT  OF  TOE. 


The  same  general  principles  apply 
bout  the  fingers.    The  delails 


General  Surgical  Considerations, 

in  excisions  about  the  toes  a: 
of  the  various  excisions  about  the 
toes  will,  therefore,  not  be  separately 
given.  Besides,  excision  of  the 
parts  of  the  toes  is  quite  rare^am- 
putalions  generally  beln^  done  in- 
stead. This  applies  to  all  the  toes 
except  the  great  toe — with  reference 
to  which  it  may  be  understood  that 
most  of  the  following  operations 
apply. 


Best  Method. —  U-Shaped 
Plantar  Incision. 

Description.— As  for  the  termi- 
nal phalanx  of  finger,  page  403. 


EXCISION  OF  SEOJND  INIER- 
PHALANGEAL  JOINT  OF  TOES. 

Best  Method.— Two  Dorso  lat- 
eral incisions. 

Description. — As  for  the  second 
interphalangcul  joint  of  the  fingers 
(page  403) — e.\cept  that  the  inci- 
sions are  here  more  dorsal  than  lat- 
eral.    (Fig.  296,  \,  A'.) 


Best  Methods.  —  Two  Dorso- 
lateral Incisions— for  toes  in  general. 
U -shaped  Palmar  Incision  —  tor 
great  l(«. 

Description.— .As  for  the  sec- 
ond i>halanx  <)l  the  fingers  (page 
■05) — or  of  ihe  thumb  (page  403). 
(Fig.  296,  B.  B'.) 


EXaSION  OF  FIRST  INTERPHA- 
LANGEAL  JOINT  OF  TOE. 

Best  Method.— Two  Dorso  lat- 
eral Jncisions^or  toes  in  general,      "ni-n  ■'"•i '■""niai  ci.ir«.-™.t.ii  iiili> 
Dorso- internal  Incisiim^i)r  great  toe. 

Description. — As  for  the  first  inlerphalangcal  joint  of  the  finj 
4o6)^-or  of  the  thumb  (also  page  406).     (Fig.  296,  C,  C.) 
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EXaSION  OF  FIRST.  PHALANX  OF  TOE. 

Best  Methods. — Dorso-internal  Incision — for  great  toe.  Two  Dorso- 
lateral Incisions — for  toes  in  general,  if  done  at  all. 

Description. — As  for  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fingers  in  general,  if  done 
at  all  (page  406J — or  for  the  thumb  (also  page  406). 


EXaSIONS  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS  ABOUT  THE  FOOT. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Amputations  and  Disarticulations  about  the  Foot  (pages  344  to  347). 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (1)  The  general  features  of  ex- 
cisions of  the  metatarsals  are  the  same  as  of  excisions  of  the  metacarpals. 
(2)  Individual  metatarsal  bones  are  not  frequently  excised.  That  of  the 
great  toe  is  the  one  most  often  excised.  (3)  The  sesamoid  bones  are  left 
in  situ,  as  in  the  hand.  (4)  The  chief  tarsal  bones  systematically  excised 
are  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus.  Other  portions  of  the  tarsus  are  excised 
as  indicated.  And  other  tarsal  bones  are  wholly  or  partially  excised  in  such 
operations  as  those  for  the  deformities  about  the  foot. 


EXaSION  OF  METATARSO-PHALANGEAL  JOINTS. 

Best  Methods. — Two  Dorso-lateral  Incisions — for  the  toes  in  general. 
Dorso-internal  Incision — for  the  great  toe. 

Description. — As  for  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  fingers,  in 
general  (page  406) — or  of  the  thumb.    (Fig.  296,  E,  E'.) 


EXaSION  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES. 

Best  Methods. — Dorsal  Incision — for  lex's  in  general.  Dorso-internal 
Incision — for  great  toe. 

Other  Methods. — Interno-plantar  Flap — for  great  toe. 

Description. — As  for  the  metacarpal  bones  by  dorsal  incision  (page  407) 
— or  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  by  dorso-external  incision  (page  408) 
(Fig.  296). 

EXaSION  OF  ASTRAGALUS 

BY  KXTERNAL  n'RVKl)  l.XCISION. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  foot  resting  on  inner  side.  Surgeon  on  side 
of  operation.     .Assistant  steadies  foot  and  leg. 

Landmarks. — Fibula;  astragalus;  base  of  fifth  metatarsal. 

Incision. — Begins  about  7.5  cm.  (^  inche>)  above  ankle,  at  anterior 
border  of  fibula  -passes  vertically  downward  external  to  peroneus  tertius 
and  muscul(HUtaneous  nerve — and  curves  thence  forward  over  outer  surface 
of  astragalus  to  base  of  fifth  metatarsal  (Fig.  297,  A). 

Operation. — Plaving  incised  skin  and  fasc  ia.  retrac  t  the  peroneus  tertius 
inward  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum  outward.  In  the  interval  thus  left, 
incise  the  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint  and  o|)en  the  medio-tarsal  joint.  Free 
the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.     Divide 
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the  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  and  anterior  and  posterior  bands  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament.  Run  along  the  outline  of  the  astragalus  at  its 
junction  with  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid  with  a  stout  knife.  Invert  the  foot 
forcibly  and,  while  in  this  semidislocated  position,  free  the  inner  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  using  special  care  near  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  astragalus  is  now  grasped  with  bone-forceps  and  removed — severing  any 
further  binding  ligaments  which  may  hold  it,  while  under  tension.  The  leg 
then  drops  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  soft  parts  are 
brought  together  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures — the  deep  sutures  being 
of  chromic  gut  and  including  as  much  fibrous  tissue  as  possible.  Temporary 
drainage  is  used — and  the  foot  is  put  up  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Comment. — Excision  of  the  astragalus  by  the  external  curved  incision 
is  preferable  where  the  unyielding  condition  of  the  tissues  does  not  require 
two  lateral  incisions,  as  in  the  following  operation. 


EXaSION  OF  ASTRAGALUS 

BY  EXTERNAL  ANGULAR  AND  INTERNAL  CURVED  INCISION. 

Description. — The  bone  is  most  easily  removed  from  the  outer  aspect — 
the  bone  being  approached  between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
tibialis  posticus,  on  the  inner  side — and,  on  the  outer  side,  between  the  tendons 
of  the  peroneus  tertius  and  peroneus  brevis.  The  of)eration  is  done  by  the 
open  method. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  foot  extending  over  edge  of  table  and  turned 
to  face  inward  and  upward  for  inner  incision  and  outward  and  upward  for 
outer  incision.  The  surgeon  stands  facing  the  foot.  The  assistant  steadies 
leg  and  t(  es. 

Landmarks. — Inner  and  outer  malleoli;  articular  border  of  tibia;  as- 
tragalo-scaphoid  joint;  astragalo-calcaneal  joint. 

Incisions. — (1)  External  Angular  Incision; — The  Vertical  portion  begins 
just  above  the  level  of  the  articular  border  of  the  tibia,  on  its  antero-external 
asf>ect,  and  passes  downward  between  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  tertius 
and  peroneus  brevis,  parallel  with  and  just  behind  the  former  tendon,  for 
about  6  cm.  (2^  inches),  and  ends  over  the  cuboid  bone; — the  Horizontal 
|)ortion,  shorter,  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  vertical  portion,  beginning  about 
its  center  and  passing  backward  and  slightly  downward,  ending  just  below 
the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus.  (2)  Internal  Curved  Incision; — begins  just 
above  the  level  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  on  its  a ntero- internal 
aspect,  and  passes  down  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
tibia  to  slightly  below  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus,  whence  it  curv^es 
backward  and  ends  just  below  the  center  of  the  internal  malleolus.  (Fig. 
297,  B,  and  Fig.  298,  C.) 

Operation. — (1)  These  incisions  first  pass  through  skin  and  fascia  only. 

(2)  The  outer  incision  is  then  deepened  first,  and  the  two  rectangular  flaps 
turned  back  and  the  antero-external  aspect  of  the  astragalus  exposed  between 
the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  tertius  and  peroneus  brevis.  Forcibly  extend 
and  invert  the  foot,  retracting  the  tendons,  and  divide  the  ligaments  between 
the  astragalus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fibula,  os  calcis,  scaphoid,  and 
tibia,  on  the  other — as  far  as  can  be  accomplished  from  the  outer  wound. 

(3)  The  inner  incision  is  now  deepened  and  the  curved  flap  turned  back  and 
the  antero-internal  aspect  of  the  astragalus  exposed  between  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus.     Forcibly  extend  and  evert  the  foot,  re- 


trading  the  tendons  out  of  the  way,  and  complete  the  division  of  the  ligaments 
binding  the  astragalus  to  the  tibia,  os  calcis,  and  scaphoid — as  far  as  can  be 
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and  strongly  whipf>ed  out  through  the  outer  wound — any  remaining  connec- 
tions being  severed  while  on  the  stretch.  (5)  Suture  the  flaps  into  place — 
institute  temporary  drainage — and  put  up  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
leg.  Prior  to  suturing  the  skin-flaps,  it  is  well  to  apply  several  buried  chromic 
gut  sutures  wherever  loose  jwrtions  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  brought  into 
contact  to  strengthen  the  parts. 

Comment. — (1)  This  excision  may  be  made  through  simply  the  vertical 
portions  of  these  two  incisions — by  retracting  the  lips  of  the  wounds  and 
thus  reaching  the  bones.     (2)  Movement  o(  the  ankle-joint  is  not  expected. 

Other  Methods  of  Excision. — External  Angular  Incision.  Transverse 
Incision.     Internal  and  External  Vertical  Incisions. 


EXCISION  OF  OS  CALOS 

BY  HORIZONTAL  CURVED  AND  VERTICAL  INCISIONS. 

Description. — The  bone  is  removed  from  the  poslero-extemal  aspect. 
The  operation  should  be  done  as  subperiosteally  as  possible. 

Position. — Patient  lies  on  sound  side  with  foot  supported  on  inner  side 
and  free.     Surgeon  faces  foot.     Assistant  steadies  leg. 

Landmarks. — Base  of  fifth  metatarsal;  position  of  pK)sterior  tibial  ves.sels; 
tendo  Achillis;  calcaneo-cuboid  joint. 

Incisions. — Horizontal  Incision — begins  at  base  of  fifth  metatarsal — 
passes  horizontally  backward,  well  above  the  margin  of  the  sole,  around  the 
convexity  of  the  heel  to  its  inner  side,  to  a  point  about  3.2  cm.  (ij  inches) 
internal  to  the  median  line  of  the  heel — stopping  well  posterior  to  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  Vertical  Incision — begins  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) 
above  the  horizontal  incision,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot — and  passes  ver- 
tically downward  just  anterior  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  between  it  and  the 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  meets  the  horizontal  incision 
at  a  right  angle.     (Fig.  297,  C.) 

Operation. — fi)  These  incisions  are  now  deepened  and  the  two  small 
flaps  made  by  them  are  turned  forward  and  upward,  and  backward  and 
upward,  respectively.  (2)  The  os  calcis  is  exposed  behind  the  peronei  tendons 
and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the  lines  of  the  incisions.  By  means  of  a  rugine 
everything  is  raised  from  the  bone  as  subperiosteally  as  possible — on  its 
outer,  under,  posterior,  inner,  and  upper  surfaces,  in  order.  The  tendo 
.\chiHis  is  severed  and  the  soft  parts  and  tendons  are  well  retracted  during 
this  decortication.  (3)  The  head  of  the  bone  is  grasjied  with  lion -jaw  forceps 
and  is  drawn  outward — the  remaining  connections  being  severed  while  on 
the  stretch.  (4)  The  flaps  are  dropped  into  place  and  sutured — temporary 
drainage  being  established.  The  foot  is  put  up  at  a  right  angle,  upon  an 
anterior  splint  (so  as  not  to  exert  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  wound). 


EXaSION  OF  ANKLE-JOINT. 

Surgical  Anatomy— Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Disarticulation  at  the  Ankle,  pages  358  and  359. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — The  operation  is  not  frequently 
performed.  .Ankylosis  results  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  medio-tarsal 
joint,  however,  generally  takes  on  considerable  compensatory  action.     Some 
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shortening  results.    Sometimes  the  entire  astragalus  is  removed  at  the  same 
time. 

After-treatment. — The  foot  is  kept  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg  in  a  fixed 
splint — and  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  leg.  Although  ankylosis  is 
sought  by  some  surgeons,  movement  is  aimed  at  by  the  majority — and  passive 
movements  are  begun  early. 


EXaSION  OF  ANKLE-JOINT 

BY  TRANSVERSELY  CURVED  EXTERNAL  INCISION  — LAL'ENSTEIN'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  joint  is  exposed  through  a  single  external  incision, 
and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  brought  into  the  field  by  disarticula- 
tion accomplished  by  forcible  temporary  inversion  of  the  foot. 

Position. — Patient  midway  between  supine  and  lateral  positions;  foot 
resting  upon  inner  side.  Surgeon  stands  behind  heel  to  make  incision,  and 
faces  foot  to  complete  operation.     Assistant  steadies  leg. 

Landmarks. —  Ankle  and  astragalo-scaphoid  joints;  peroneus  tertius 
tendon;  external  malleolus;  tendons  of  peroneus  longus,  brevis.  and  Achillis. 

Incision. — Begins  on  dorsum  of  foot,  midway  between  ankle-joint  and 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  over  peroneus  tertius  tendon — passes 
nearly  horizontally  backward  below  and  beyond  the  outer  malleolus — and 
thence  upward  between  the  tendo  Achillis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  until  from  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches) 
above  the  joint  (Fig.  299,  A). 

Operation. — (i)  The  skin  and  fascia  are  at  first  carefully  divided.  The 
musculocutaneous  nerve  is  identified  and  drawn  inward.  The  peroneus  ter- 
tius tendon  and  extensor  tendons  are  also  displaced  inward.  The  external 
saphenous  vein  and  nerve  are  not  disturbed  posteriorly.  (2)  The  incision 
is  deepened  between  the  retracted  extensor  tendons  and  fibula  down  to  the  as- 
tragalus, dividing  the  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint  back  to  the  external  malleolus. 
The  three  bands  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  are  separated  from  the 
outer  malleolus.  The  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  is  carefully 
incised  upward  posteriorly  to  the  fibula  so  that  it  may  be  subsequently  sutured 
(the  sheaths  being  separate  below  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  common 
above  the  tip).  The  tendons  are  then  removed  from  their  sheath  and  re- 
tracted backward.  By  dividing  the  peroneal  sheath  high  up  the  leg  and 
freeing  of  the  tendons,  sufficient  room  may  often  be  gotten  for  disarticulation 
without  severing  the  t£ndons — otherwise  these  tendons  must  be  cut  and 
subsecjuently  sutured  with  <  atgut.  (3)  The  periosteum  is  now  divided  over 
the  fibula,  and  it,  together  with  the  peroneal  sheath,  are  se|)arated  posteriorly, 
with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  fibula  and  tibia.  (4)  The  periosteum  is  similarly  separated  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fibula  and  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  carr}'ing  with  it 
the  attachment  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  foot  is  thus  freed 
from  its  attachments  to  the  outer  as[)ect  of  the  fibula  and  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  tibia.  (5)  Forcibly  l)end  the  foot  inward  until 
disarticulation  is  so  completely  accomplished  that  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
foot  rests  against  the  leg  and  the  sole  looks  upward  (toward  the  crotch), 
turning  upon  the  internal  lateral  ligament  as  a  hinge — the  ligament  being 
f)reserve(l,  if  possible.  .-Ml  the  joint  surfaces  are  thus  brought  well  to  view — 
and  no  tendons  are  severed,  except  as  mentioned  above.  (6)  As  much  of 
the  bones  is  now  removed  as  indicated.     It  is  especially  sought  to  avoid 
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sawing  off  more  than  the  articular  surface  of  tlie  astragalus — and  the  gouging 
of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  leaving  the  malleoli  to  prevent 
lateral  displacement  of  the  foot.  If  necessary,  however,  as  much  may  be 
removed  of  the  osseous  tissues  as  in  the  following  operation.  (7)  If  the 
peroneal  tendons  have  been  severed,  these  are  now  sutured  with  chromic  gut 
— replaced  in  their  sheath — and  the  sheath,  in  any  event  (whether  the  tendons 
have  been  divided  or  not),  is  repaired  by  chromic  gut  suturing.  Temporary 
drainage  is  used — the  wound  closed — and  the  foot  put  up  at  a  right  angle. 


EXCISION  OF  ANKLE-JOINT 

XTERMAL  CtRVED  AND  INTERNAL  ANGULAR  INCISIONS. 

—Patient  rests  midway  between  side  and  back,  so  as  to  bring 


inner  aspect  of  toot  uppermost  during  the  inner  incii^ion,  and  vice  versa; 
with  foot  supjwrled.     Surgeon  faces  foot.     Assistant  steadies  limb. 

Landmarks, — The  lower  part  of  tibia  and  inner  malleolus;  lower  part 
of  fibula  and  outer  malleolus;  tibio-astragaloid  joint. 

Incisions. — (i)  External  Incision — (with  foot  resting  on  inner  aspect) 
— about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length — extends  down  the  antcro-lateral  aspect 
of  fibula  to  just  below  the  tip  of  ihe  outer  malleolus — thence  curi'es  backward 
around  the  eslernal  malleolus  and  passes  upward  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  fibula  for  about  2.$  cm.  (i  inch)  (Fig.  agq,  B).  (2)  Internal  Incision^ 
(with  foot  resting  upon  outer  aspect) — about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length — 
extends  down  inner  aspect  of  tibia  to  tip  of  internal  malleolus.  A  second 
incision  may  then  be  added— either  a  transverse  inci.^ion  meeting  the  first 
almost  at  a  risht  angle,  and  extending  about  i.,-;  cm.  (j  inch)  on  either  side 
(Fig.  298,  D) — i)r  a  curved  incision  passing  forward. 

Operation. — (1)  The  outer  incision  passes  down  (hrough  skin,  fascia, 
and  periosteum  as  far  as  It  lies  over  the  fibula — that  portiiin  below  the  external 
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malleolus  at  first  passes  through  skin  and  fascia  alone.  The  periosteum  is 
now  turned  forward  and  backward  over  the  fibula — the  external  lateral 
ligament  and  capsule  are  split  in  line  with  the  vertical  incision  and  turned 
backward  and  forward  with  the  periosteum.  The  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  tendons  are  retracted  backward.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  and  astragalus, 
are  freed  subperiosteally  through  the  outer  wound,  as  well  as  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fibula,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
tibia.  (3)  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  now  divided  with  a  chain  or  Gigli 
saw,  or  with  a  chisel,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  its  tip — and  is  grasped 
by  bone-forceps  and  removed,  aided  by  a  touch  of  the  rugine  where  necessar}-. 
(3)  The  internal  incision  is  made  through  skin,  fascia,  and  periosteum  to 
bone,  where  it  lies  over  the  tibia — and  through  skin  and  fascia;  below  the 
tip  of  the  malleolus.  The  periosteum  is  similarly  freed  forward  and  back- 
ward, with  the  overlying  and  connected  ligaments — freeing,  through  the  inner 
wound,  the  outer  and  remaining  portions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  tibia,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  and  capsule  are  similarly  divided  vertically  and  turned  for- 
ward and  backward  as  part  of  the  periosteo-capsular  covering.  (4)  The 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  tendons  are  well  retracted  while  working  through 
the  inner  incision — and  if  a  lower  cross-cut  be  added  to  the  inner  vertical 
incision,  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not  extend  far  enough  anteriorly  or  pos- 
teriorly to  injure  these  tendons.  (5)  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  either 
divided  in  situ  with  a  chain-saw,  or  protruded  through  the  inner  wound, 
grasped  with  forceps,  and  sawed  just  above  its  articular  surface.  (6)  The 
upper  portion  of  the  astragalus  is  then  sawed  off  with  a  thin,  narrow  saw, 
through  the  outer  wound — or  entirely  disarticulated  and  removed,  as  indi- 
cated. (7)  The  inner  and  outer  wounds  are  sutured — temporary-  drainage 
established — and  the  foot  dressed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 


EXaSION  OF  TIBIA* 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Amputations  about  the  Leg. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — Where  a  subperiosteal  excision  is 
done,  a  very  useful  limb  often  results,  even  after  the  entire  removal  of  the 
hone.  The  articular  ends  should  he  left  if  possible.  Any  portion  of  the 
tibia  may  be  removed  through  the  corresponding  j)art  of  the  following  in- 
cision. 

TOTAL  EXaSION  OF  TIBIA 

HV  INTKKNAL  VERTICAL  INCISION. 

Position. — Patient  suj)ine;  leg  turned  outward.  Surgeon  to  outer  side 
of  right  liml:),  cutting  downwani,  and  vice  versa  on  left. 

Landmarks. -Inner  aspect  of  tibia,  which  is  ])ractically  ever\'where 
subcutaneous. 

Incision.  — Passes  just  in  front  of  the  inner  border  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  tibia,  from  the  knee-joint  to  the  ankle  joint  (Fig.  300,  \). 

Operation.-  The  incision  passes  directly  through  j)eriosleum  to  bone — 
running  hehiiui  the  tendons  of  the  sartoriii>,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus 
above     and   the   internal   saphenous   nerve  hcini^  recognized   and  retracted 
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below.  Once  bencalh  the  periosteum,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  eniirely  freed 
sub  periostea  llv  by  means  of  a  wcll-cuired  perios- 
teal elevator.  The  periosteum,  together  with  all  the 
muscles  and  tendons  attached,  is  freed  to  near 
the  articular  ends.  .\  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  then 
passed  between  the  bone  and  periosteum  and  the 
bone  divided  at  its  center.  Each  end  of  the  tibia  is 
grasped  in  turn,  with  strong  bone-forceps,  and  drawn 
outward— during  which  manccuvre  the  articular 
end  is  freed  up  to  the  joint  subperiosteo-capsularly 
—and  disarticulated. ,  The  edges  of  the  incision  in 
the  periosteum  of  the  shaft,  and  in  the  capsules 
of  either  end,  are  now  sutured  with  buried  gut 
stitches.  Temporary  drainage  is  instituted  at 
either  joint  end — the  muscles  and  deep  connective 
tissue  quilted  together,  wherever  indioate<l — the  skin 
wound  closed— and  the  limb  put  up  on  a  straight 


EXCISION  OF  FIBULA. 
Suf^tcal    Anatomy  —  Surface    Form    and 
Landmarks. — Given    under    Amputations    about 
the  Leg,  pages  362  and  363. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (i)  The 
fibula  may  be  removed  in  whole  or  in  part.  (3) 
Removal  of  the  outer  malleolus  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  eversion  of  the  foot  A  ven,-  useful  limb, 
however,  generally  follows  the  subperiosteal  exci- 
■iion  of  the  bone.  (3)  The  su|)erior  tibiofibular  ar- 
ticulation often  communicates  with  the  knee-joint 
—it  is.  therefore,  desirable  to  leave,  if  jxissible, 
the  head  of  the  fibula  entirely,  or,  after  cutting  it 
off.  gouge  out  the  head,  leaving  a  protective  barrier 
of  bone  10  intervene  between  the  knee-joint.  (4) 
In  excising  the  up|)er  half  of  the  bone  alone,  a 
]iosterii)r  vertical  incision  (part  of  the  following 
incision)  is  used,  passing  behind  the  peronei  mus- 
cles. (S)  In  e.xcising  the  lower  half  alone,  an 
a ntcro- external  vertical  incision  is  used,  passing  in 
front  of  the  jieronei  muscles. 


EXaSION  OF  FIBULA 

nv  rosTKREOR  vkkticai.  iNcrsiox. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  leg  turned  well  t<i  inner  siile.  Surgeon  and 
assistant  stand  as  in  excising  the  tibia  (page  430)- 

Landmarks.— Outline  of  fibula;  articulations  i)f  superior  tibio-tiliular 
joint  and  ankle-joint. 

Incision.— Passes  the  entire  length  of  the  iMine.  from  the  tibicvtlbular 
articulation  to  the  ankle-j<>int--running  down  l>ehind  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis  muscles,  along  the  posteric)r  as[)ect  of  the  bone  (Fig.  300,  B). 

Operation. — The  above  incision  is  first  marie  through  skin  and  fascia^ 
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and  then  deepened  through  periosteum  to  bone — guarding  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  above,  where  it  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the 
peroneal  artery  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  bone.  The  bone  is  reached, 
above,  between  the  peroneus  longus  in  front,  and  soleus,  behind — and, 
below,  between  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  in  front,  and  flexor  longus 
hallucis,  behind.  Once  beneath  the  jjeriosteum,  this  membrane  is  raised 
from  the  bone  in  as  nearly  one  layer  as  possible,  and  to  as  near  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bone  as  possible,  together  with  the  overlying  muscles  and  tendons 
still  attached.  A  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  then  slipp>ed  between  bone  and  perios- 
teum and  the  bone  divided  in  its  middle.  Each  end  is  then  grasped  by  bone- 
forceps  and  drawn  outward — and,  while  so  held,  is  further  freed  of  its  perios- 
teum, and,  at  its  articular  ends,  of  its  periosteo-capsular  covering.  The 
articular  ends  are  then  disarticulated  at  the  ankle-joint  and  at  the  superior 
tibio-fibular  articulation  (see  General  Surgical  Considerations,  page  431). 
Avoid  opening  into  the  knee-joint,  if  possible,  and  injury  to  the  anterior 
tibial  and  musculocutaneous  nerves.  It  is  preferable  to  preserve  the  upper 
and  lower  articular  ends  in  situ — making  the  section  just  beyond  the  articu- 
lation, unless  contraindicated.  The  long  periosteal  and  peristeo-capsular 
wound  is  now  sutured  wuth  catgut — muscles  quilted — temporar}*  drainage 
instituted,  if  the  articulations  have  been  opened  up — the  wound  closed — 
and  the  limb  put  up  on  a  long  splint. 


EXaSION  OF  PATELLA 

BY  VERTICAL  INCISION. 

Description. — The  patella,  which  may  be  considered  a  sesamoid  bone 
developed  in  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  is  simply  shelled  out  of  thai 
structure,  through  a  single  anterior  longitudinal  incision,  with  minimum 
damage  to  the  surrounding  structures,  and  esj^ecially  the  knee-joint. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  limb  extended.  Surgeon  cuts  from  above 
downward  on  right,  and  vice  versa  on  left. 

Landmarks. — Contour  of  patella. 

Incision. — The  incision  j)asses  through,  skin,  fascia,  prepatellar  bursa, 
quadriceps  aponeurotic  expansion,  and  periosteum  to  hone.  Working  be- 
neath the  periosteum  with  rugine  and  curved  y)eriosteal  elevator,  the  bone 
is  freed  from  its  soft  parts  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  and 
thus  enucleated.  The  cut  margins  of  the  caj)sule  are  now  sutured  with 
buried  gut  stitches — the  split  quaciricej)s  expansion  similarly  sutured — the 
wound  closed — and  the  limb  j)Ut  up  in  extension. 


EXaSION  OF  KNEE-JOINT. 

Surgical  Anatomy— Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under  dis 
articulation  at  the  knee-joint,  pages  ^71  and  372. 

General  Surgical  Considerations.— (1)  In  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
articular  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia  arc  removed — the  sawed  ends  of  the 
bones  are  approximated  and  firm  ankylosis  in  full  extension  is  sought.  (2) 
The  lower  epij)hysis  of  the  femur  is  to  he  saved  in  the  young,  if  possible. 
(3)  The  patella  may  be  left,  if  healthy  -  hut  should  be  removed,  in  whole  01 
in  part,  if  diseased.  (4)  The  subperiosteal  methcMJ  of  excision  is  almost 
imprac  ticahle. 

After-treatment.   -The  limb  is  j)ut  up  fully  e.\ten(le<l,  and  so  kept  for 
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one  and  a  half  to  three  mi >ntl is— followed  by  other  support  for  several  months 
lonj^r.     An  extra-solcd  shoe  is  used  for  the  unavoidable  shortening. 

Results. — The  result  is  satisfactorj'  where  ankylosis  in  a  good  position 
is  secured.  Flail  and  useless  limbs  someiimes  occur.  There  is  a  tendency 
of  the  femur  to  glide  forward.  If  the  whole  of  the  trochlear  surface  be  re- 
moved, the  epiphysis  (the  chief  source  of  growth  of  the  lower  extremit)')  will 
be  lost. 

Best  Method. — Curved  Transverse  Anterior  Incision. 

Other  Methods .^.■\nteri or  U-shaped  Fla]);  .\nterior  Vertical  Incision, 
with  temporary  splitting  or  retraction  of  patella.  Transverse  Incision  (through 
patella,  or  removing  patella).     Crucial  Incisions.     H-shaped  Incision. 


EXCISION  OF  KNEE-JOINT 

KV  CfRVED  TRANSVKRSE  ANTERIOR  INCISION. 

Position.— Patient  supine,  near  edge  of  table,  ■with  leg  half  over  end  of 
table.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  or  on 
outer  side  of  right  and  inner  side  of  left  knee. 
One  assistant  steadies  the  thigh — another  ma- 
nipulates the  leg.  .\t  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  the  knee  is  slightly  ile.ted,  and  subse- 
quently bent  at  a  right  angle. 

Landmarks.  —  Posterior  margins  of  the 
femoral  condyles;  tubercle  of  tibia. 

Incision  .^Begins  at  posterior  margin  of 
one  femoral  condyle  (which  is  about  1.3 
cm. — 1  inch— above  the  lowest  articular  sur- 
face) and  ends  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
opposite  condyle— cur\-ing  downward  in  front 
to  midway  lietween  the  lower  margin  of  the 
patella  and  inr-ertion  of  the  ligamentum  pa- 
tella- (Fig.  301). 

Operation.— (I)  The  above  incision,  made 
while  the  knee  is  slightly  llesed,  pas.ses  through 
skin  and  fascia — and  is  then  deepened,  cutting 
through  anterior  capsule  and  ligamentum  jia- 
lellie.  thus  opening  (he  knee-joint.  The  divi 
sion  of  the  ligamentum  patellx  at  its  center 
will  permit  of  the  subse<iuenl  suturing  of  its 
ends.  (3)  Turn  the  patella  and  its  apo- 
neurosis upward— further  lle.xlhe  joint  and  di- 
vide Imth  lateral  ligaments  and  both  crucial 
ligaments.  (3)  Henil  the  joint  to  a  right  angle, 
with  sole  of  foot  on  table  and  leg  support- 
ing thigh.  Now  clear  the  femur  to  the  saw- 
line,  retracting  the  soft  parts  anil  guarding  the 
|K>pliteal  region.  The  femur  is  then  siiwed 
(holding   the  saw  vertically)  just    above    the  ki^    301     k.misioh  <!►  knk» 

articular  line    -the    anlero-po.sterior    section     |MiNr^--it>  ..urvt.-d  iraiisvtrso  Limp- 
lteing  at  a   right  angle  to  the  shaft  of  the      ""'""■""""■ 
femur— and  the  transverse  section  parallel  to 
the  articular   surfaces  of    the    iond>Ies.     (4)  The  upjjer  end    of    the  tibia 

!8 
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is  now  freed  while  in  the  vertical  position,  down  to  the  saw-line — the  soft 
parts  retracted — the  popliteal  region  guarded — and  the  articular  end  of  the 
tibia  sawed  off,  holding  the  saw  horizontal  and  parallel  with  the  articular 
surface.  (5)  If  healthy,  the  patella  may  be  left.  If  the  articular  surface  be 
slightly  diseased,  the  bone  is  steadied  with  bone-holding  forceps  while  the 
articular  surface  is  removed  with  a  saw  or  chisel,  or  the  diseased  bone  is 
gouged  away.  If  badly  diseased,  it  is  entirely  dissected  out.  It  is  often 
removed,  whether  healthy  or  not — but  it  is  better  to  leave  it,  if  uninvolved. 
(6)  The  pouch  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  is  opened  up  and 
curetted  out — and  all  other  synovial  recesses  similarly  treated.  (7)  The  end 
of  the  bones  are  now  approximated  with  extreme  care,  and  retained  in  position 
according  to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  surgeon  (by  pegging,  wiring,  simple 
suturing  of  periosteo-capsular  sheath  and  fibrous  tissues  around  the  margins 
of  the  two  ends;  or  simply  by  apposition  of  the  ends  and  the  use  of  a  plaster 
or  other  splint).  (8)  If  the  curved  incision  have  severed  the  ligamentum 
patellce  a  short  distance  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  which  is  desirable, 
the  cut  ends  of  the  ligament  are  now  sutured  with  chromic  gut.  (9)  Tempo- 
rary drainage  is  established  from  either  angle  of  the  wound — the  subcutaneous 
soft  parts  brought  together  with  buried  gut  sutures — the  skin-wound  closed — 
and  the  limb  put  up  upon  a  posterior  splint  in  full  extension. 

Comment. — (i)  Only  branches  of  the  articular,  anastomotica  magna,  and 
anterior  tibial  recurrent  are  cut,  and  rarely  require  ligature.  (3)  Much  of  the 
ease  of  the  efficient  exposure  of  the  joint  structures  will  depend  on  carrying  the 
limbs  of  the  incision  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  femoral  condyles.  (3)  The 
posterior  ligament  is  separated  from  the  femur  and  tibia,  in  preparing  them 
for  the  saw — and  carefully  kept  intact  throughout  the  operation,  as  a  barrier 
to  the  important  popliteal  region.  (4)  The  retention  of  the  patella  is  of  no 
special  ser\'ice,  as  ankylosis  of  the  joint  is  sought.  If  removed,  it  should 
be  done  as  subperiosteally  as  j)ossible,  from  the  articular  aspects,  to  preser\e 
ail  the  overlying  tissues,  if  these  be  healthy.  (5)  As  little  of  the  femur  should 
be  removed  as  possible,  especially  in  the  young.  (6)  Be  on  guard  for  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  and  nerve  at  the  back  part  of  the  inner  portion  of 
the  incision.  (7)  If  the  bone  sections  be  not  made  in  the  proper  planes,  the 
limb  may  be  knock-kneed  or  bow-legged,  accordingly.  In  such  an  event, 
another  section  of  bone  should  be  made,  of  tibia  or  femur,  or  both.  The 
limb  should  be  absolutely  straight. 

EXaSION  OF  FEMUR. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Amputations  about  the  Thigh. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — (1)  Excision  is  generally  confined 
to  the  removal  of  limited  portions  of  the  diay)hysis  of  the  femur.  But  the 
removal  of  the  entire  shaft,  subperiosteally,  especially  in  tlie  young,  has  been 
followed  by  the  re])roduction  of  bone  and  a  very  useful  limb. 

After-treatment. — In  the  young,  the  limb  should  be  under  traction  to  the 
same  length  as  the  other,  and  held  rigidly  in  a  splint.  In  the  old,  where  only 
a  limited  amount  of  bone  is  removed  and  satisfactory  reproduction  of  bone 
is  not  likely,  the  sawed  ends  are  to  be  a])j)r()ximated,  and  the  shorter  limb 
built  up  by  a  shoe  on  that  side,  as  a  solid  shorter  limb  is  better  than  a  flail 
longer  one. 
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EXaSION  OF  PARTS  OF  DIAPHYSIS  OF  FEMUR 

BV  EXTERNAL  VERTICAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Portions  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  femur,  between  the 
articular  ends,  have  been  removed  with  successful  result.  Also  see  General 
Surgical  Considerations,  page  434. 

Position. — Patient  on  back,  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  to  expose  outer 
aspect  of  thigh.  Surgeon  stands  behind  limb,  cutting  from  above  downward 
on  right,  and  vice  versa.     Assistant  opposite  surgeon. 

Incision. — Dowti  outer  side  of  thigh,  in  groove  between  posterior  border 
of  vastus  extemus  and  biceps — and  extending  from  base  of  great  trochanter 
to  base  of  external  condyle — or  part  of  the  way,  as  indicated — (Fig.  300,  C 
and  D). 

Operation. — The  incision  first  passes  through  skin,  fascia,  and  fascia 
lata.  The  intermuscular  plane  just  mentioned  is  identified  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wound  and  followed  to  the  bone.  The  transverse  terminal 
branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  is  encountered  above,  passing  beneath 
the  vastus  externus  muscle — and  the  superior  external  articular  artery  below, 
winding  around  the  bone.  The  incision  is  carried  directly  through  perios- 
teum to  bone.  The  periosteum  is  then  freed,  together  with  attached  muscles 
and  tendons,  from  the  entire  circumference  of  the  femur,  by  means  of  fully 
curved  rugine  and  periosteal  elevators,  esj)ecially  along  the  inner  and  outer 
lips  of  the  linea  aspera.  Having  freed  the  center  of  the  .shaft,  pass  a  chain 
or  Gigli  saw  between  bone  and  periosteum — divide  the  bone — grasp  either 
end  with  bone-forceps  and  draw  outward — and  further  free  the  bone  while 
thus  held,  as  far  upward  and  downward  as  indicated.  Then  again  pass  the 
chain  saw  subperiosteally  at  either  end  and  divide.  If  feasible,  the  femur 
may  be  freed  over  the  entire  length  and  circumference  of  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved, and  then  a  chain  saw  passed  at  the  upper  and  lower  limits  and  the 
bone  thus  divided  but  twice.  Suture  periosteal  sheath — quilt  the  muscles 
with  buried  sutures — close  the  wound — and  put  the  limb  up  in  a  rigid,  straight 
splint  (v.  After-treatment,  page  434). 


EXaSION  OF  HIP-JOINT, 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
Disarticulation  of  Hip-joint,  pages  386  and  387. 

General  Surgica^l  Considerations. — (1)  Excision  of  the  hip-joint  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  upper  end  of  the  itemur  and  scraping  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. (2)  No  tourniquet  is  necessary — the  slight  hemorrhage  encountered 
is  from  small  vessels  which  are  controlled  as  divided.  (3)  According  to  some, 
the  section  of  the  bone  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  below  the  great  trochanter, 
for  even  where  less  of  the  bone  is  involved,  retention  of  the  great  trochanter 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  harmful  pressure.  According  to  other  surgeons,  as 
little  of  the  bone  should  be  removed  as  possible,  together  with  the  minimum 
disturbance  of  the  muscles  of  the  trochanters. 

After-treatment. — The  limb  is  kept  at  absolute  rest — in  full  extension 
— with  the  sawed  end  of  the  femur  slightly  separated  from  the  acetabular 
cavity. 

Results. — \  movable  and  useful  joint  generally  follows.  Ankylosis  or 
a  flail  limb  is  exceptional.  Some  atrophy  generally  occurs — and  there  is 
always  sfjme  shortening. 
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Best  Methods. — Anterior  Straight  Incision  (Barker).  External  Straight 
Incision  (Langenbeck).     Posterior  Angular  Incision  (Kocher). 

Other  Methods. — Cuned  Retro-trochanteric  Incision. 

Comparison  of  Methods. — Each  method  has  its  own  special  indication. 
The  method  by  exiemal  incision  is,  on  the  whole,  probablj'  the  best.  The 
anterior  incision  does  least  harm  to  neighboring  structures,  dividing  no 
muscles  (which  the  exiemal  and  posterior  incisions  do).  The  posterior 
incision  gi\es  the  freest  access  to  the  joint  and  ihe  best  drainage. 


EXaSION  OF  HIP- JOINT 


Position.— Pal it-nt  im  sound  siilc;  thigh  Hexed 
and  rolateil  inwanl.  Suri;e"H  tn  iiulcr  side  nf  hip. 
aiKl  foot.  rotLiIcs  and  manipulates  the  limb  a^.  ir 

Landmarks.— (treat  (rochantcr. 

Incision. — Ifcgins  over  the  ilium,  ahimt  7.1 
ui>per  border  of  the  great  Iroclianler  (which  i-; 
margin  of  the  great  s;icrosciatic  nnlih)  -pa—e^-  >] 
cm.  (4I  to  5  inches)  in  the  long  axi;-  of  the  limb,  1; 
of  the  outer  surface  i>i  the  great  trochanter,  and 


[I  angle  of  45  degrees 
•i  St  ant.  grasping  knee 


m.  (3  inches)  above  the 
ilioiit  opposite  the  upper 
iwnward  for  11.5  to  ti.-, 
ing  just  behind  the  center 
ends  just  below  the  base 
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of  the  great  trochanier.  (In  the  above  position  of  the  limb,  the  direction 
of  the  incision  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  from  the  posterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  passing  down  the  center  of  the  long  axis  of  the  limb.)  (Fig.  303.) 
Operation. — (1)  This  incision  passes,  al  first,  through  skin  and  fascia — 
then  through  the  gluteus  maximus,  dividing  it,  approximately,  in  the  line  of 
Lis  fibers.  (3)  The  gap  between  the  gluteus  medius  in  front,  and  pyriformis 
behind,  is  sought  and  widened  to  the  joint  by  retraction — and  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  and  periosteum  of  the  great  trochanter  are  divided  to  the  bone 
in  the  line  of  the  original  incision.  If  necessary,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is 
furtherdivided  transversely. 
By  means  of  curved  rugine 
and  periosteal  elevator,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cap- 
sule-periosteal  flaps  are 
raised,  sub  peri  osteally,  if 
possible — or  by  the  open 
method.  (3)  The  cotyloid 
ligament  is  cut  by  thrusting 
a  stout  knife  between  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  the 
cotyloid  ligament  and  cut 
ting  the  ligament  toward 
the  rim  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  air  thus  allowed  to 
enter  and  separate  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces.  In  those 
cases  where  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  admitting  air 
to  the  joint  cavity,  a  small 
portion  of  the  rim  of  the 
acetabulum,  with  its  coty- 
loid cartilage,  mav  be  chis- 
eled away  over  about  1.3 
cm.  (i  inch)  of  the  circum- 
ference. (4)  The  muscles 
attached  to  (he  outer  and 
imsterior  surfaces  of  the 
great  trochanter  are  now 
raiseil  subperiosteally,  or 
severed,  while  an  as-Mstant, 
grasping  the  knee  and  foot, 
rotates  the  thigh  inward,- 


I  those  attached  t 


)  the  anterior  surface  and 
lesser  trochanter  while  the  thigh  is  rotated  outward.  (5)  The  ligamentum 
teres  is  now  divided  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislocated  backward  and  out- 
ward by  depressing  the  limb  (if  the  thigh  partly  rests  over  the  end  of  the 
table  as  a  fulcrum)  and  rotating  outward.  (6)  The  soft  parts  arc  further 
cleared  from  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  an<i  retracted.  While  steadied  with 
bone-holding  forceps,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sawed  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, with  slight  oblifjuity.  from  above  downward,  and  from  without 
inward.  (7)  The  acetabular  cavitv  is  scrapeil  or  cleared  with  a  gouge.  .All 
synovial  recesses  are  curetted.  (S)  Tcmporar>'  drainape  is  instituted— the 
c:ipsule  sutured— the  muscles  quilted — the  wound  sutured— and  the  limb  put 
up  in  e.xtension  (see  After-treatment,  page  43S)- 
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Comment. — (1)  Only  minor  hemorrhage  occurs,  seldom  necessitating 
ligature.  (2)  The  strength  of  the  capsule  is  increased  if  its  transverse  division 
be  avoided.  (3)  Some  surgeons  remove  as  little  of  ihe  head  of  the  femur  as 
possible,  sawing  through  the  neck^but  it  is  generally  better  to  saw  below 
the  great  trochanter,  as  this  mass  of  Iwne,  if  left,  is  apt  to  be  drawn  up  and 
constantly  press  the  cicatrix.     (4j  Considerable  division  of  muscle  is  made. 


EXaSION  OF  HIP- JOINT 

By  ANTERIOR   STRAIGHT  INCISION  —  BARKERS  OPERATION. 

Position  — Patient  supine  limb  extended.    Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 
Assistant  steadies  limb 

Landmarks  — Anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  groove  between  tensor  vagi- 
na' femoris  and  glutei  on  outer 
side,  and  sartorius  and  rectus  on 
inner  side. 

Incision.  —  Begins  on  front 
of  thigh,  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch) 
below  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  —  passing  downward  and 
slightly  inward  for  7.5  to  10  cm. 
(3  to  4  inches),  in  groove  formed, 
on  inner  side,  by  sartorius  and 
reitus,  and,  on  outer  side,  by  ten- 
sor vagintc  femoris  and  glutei 
(Fig.  304). 

Operation. — (1)  This  incision 
passes  through  skin  and  fascia, 
at  first.  The  external  cutaneous 
nerve  is  avoided,  Ijeing  retracted 
outwurd,  if  in  the  way.  The 
abi>ve  intermuscular  groove  is  rec- 
ognized and  the  muscles  forming 
it  retracted  inward  and  outward. 
(3)  The  terminal  branch  of  the 
transverse  division  of  the  external 
cir<iimflc\  artery  is  encountered 
and  generally  requires  ligation. 
The  parts  are  further  drawn  aside 
and  the  joint  reached  without  any 
division  of  muscles  whatever,  or 
of  any  (t'ssels  or  ner\-es  of  im- 
portance. (3)  An  incision  is  now- 
made  (iver  the  anterior  aspect  of 
,  pas-im;  through  the  capsule  into 
(4)  The  nityloid  ligament  is  in- 
the  hciid  of  the  femur  to  be  drawn 
iscd  and  divided  in  silii  with  a  nar. 
soft  ]iLiris  being  as  much  retracted 
i/ed  wiih  strong  bone-forceps  and 
■n  cut.  (5i  The  acetabular  cavity 
iri-ticd  wiih  Barker's  flushing-gouge 
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— and  the  operation  completed  as  in  the  excision  by  external  incision.  Tem- 
porary drainage  is  used  and  is  best  accomplished  through  a  counter- opening 
made  posteriorlv- 

Comment. — Disarticulation    may   be   accomplished    as   in   the  external 
incision  and  the  head  excised  outside  of  the  wound. 


EXCISION  OF  HIP- JOINT 

BV  POSTERIOR  A.-JGULAR  INCISION  — KOCHERS  OPERATION. 

Position.^Patient  on  sound  side;  hip  prominent;  knee  semiflexed  and 
rotated  inward.    Surgeon  stands  behind  hip.    .Assistant  steadies  the  part. 

Landmarks.  —  Great  trochanter; 
direction  of  libers  of  gluteus  maximus. 

Incision. — Begins  at  base  of  exter- 
nal aspect  of  great  trochanter — passes 
thence  upward  and  forward  to  its  an- 
terior su|)erior  angle — and  then  runs 
obliquely  upward  and  inward  in  the 
line  of  the  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus (Fig.  305). 

Operation. — (■)Theincision  passes 
through  skin  and  fascia,  al  first.  Di- 
vide the  aponeuro.'iis  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  over  the  external  aspect  of 
the  great  trochanter — and  ligate  the  cut 
branches  of  the  external  circumflex  ar- 
tery. (2)  Divide  the  fibers  of  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  gluteus  maximus  in 
the  upper  pari  of  the  wound,  and  ligate 
the  cut  branches  of  the  gluteal  arter)-. 
(3)  Dissect  through  the  intermuscular 
fai  and  fascia  and  expose  the  interval 
between  the  gluteus  medius  and  mini- 
mus above  and  pyriformis  IjcIow — 
drawing  the  two  former  upward  and 
the  latter  downward.  Thus  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  capsule  and  acetabu- 
lum arc  ap|)roached  and  expose<l.  (4) 
Divide  the  capsule  along  the  superior 
border  of  the  pyriformi.s.     Rotate  the      *■«  joj-excision  of  h.f-jo.nt :-bj  pos. 

.  ,    .  Ill  .  11  lerior  Angular  incLS]OJi. 

thigh  outward  and  subperiosieally  sep- 
arate the  gluteus  medius  from  the  outer 

surface  and  the  gluteus  minimus  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  great 
tr<Jchanter,  raising  u  thin  layer  of  bone,  with  rugine  or  chisel,  if  necessary. 
Then  subj>eriosteally  detach  the  pyriformis,  obturator  internus,  and  gemelli 
from  the  inner  aspect  of  Ibe  great  tnHrhanler.  and  the  obturator  cxfernus  from 
the  digital  fossa.  (5)  Rotate  the  thigh  inward  and  free  the  inner  and  posterior 
as|)ects  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  head,  neck,  and  great  trochanter  are 
thus  cleared.  Some  branches  >t!  the  internal  circumtlex  may  require  ligation 
near  the  ca]>sule  of  the  juint,  and  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  near 
the  base  of  the  i^reat  trochanter.  (6)  Cut  the  internal  cotyloid  ligament  to 
admit  air — divide  the  hgamenlum  teres  from  behind,  on  the  head  of  the 
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femur  while  the  limb  is  adducted,  flexed,  and  rotated  inward.  The  head  is 
now  dislocated  through  the  wound  by  outward  rotation,  and  removed.  (7) 
The  periosteo-muscular  wound  is  sutured  with  buried  chromic  gut  stitches 
— the  muscles  quilted — temporary  drainage  estabh'shed — the  wound  closed — 
and  the  limb  put  up  upon  a  splint  in  extension. 

Comment. — The  above  operation  is  really  a  development  of  Langenbeck's 
external  incision,  but  admits  of  freer  access  to  the  joint  and  gives  better 
drainage. 

EXaSIONS  ABOUT  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA. 

Articulations  of  Superior  Maxilla. — With  frontal;  ethmoid;  nasal; 
lachrymal;  malar;  inferior  turbinated;  palate;  vomer;  and  its  fellow\ 

Muscles  Attached  to  Superior  Maxilla. — Orbicularis  palpebrarum; 
inferior  oblique;  levator  labii  superioris  ala^que  nasi;  levator  labii  sup>erioris; 
levator  anguli  oris;  compressor  nasi;  depressor  'd\vc  nasi;  dilator  naris  poste- 
rior; masseter;  buccinator;  internal  pter\-goid;  orbicularis  oris. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Superior  Maxilla. — Facial  and  its  follow- 
ing branches: — superior  coronary,  arteria  septi  nasi,  lateralis  nasi,  angular, 
muscular  (masseter  and  buccinator).  From  temporal: — transverse  facial. 
From  internal  ma.xillar)': — anterior  dental,  alveolar  or  posterior  dental, 
descending  or  posterior  palatine,  pterygopalatine,  sphenopalatine,  infra- 
orbital.    From  ophthalmic: — inferior  palpebral. 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Superior  Maxilla. — (1)  Superficial: — Facial, 
with  its  following  tributaries, — angular,  suj>erior  and  inferior  lateral  nasal, 
inferior  palpebral,  infraorbital,  anterior  internal  maxillary  (deep  facial, 
between  buccinator  and  masseter  muscles),  superior  coronar\^  transverse 
facial,  and  muscular  branches  (masseter  and  buccinator).  (2)  Deep: — 
veins  corresponding  to  branches  of  internal  maxillar>'  artery,  forming  the 
pterygoid  plexus  (situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  and 
partly  around  the  external  pter)'goid) — ending,  anteriorly,  in  the  anterior 
internal  maxillary  (or  deep  facial),  joining  the  facial  vein — and  ending, 
posteriorly,  in  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  which  unites  with  the  ccmmon 
temDoral  vein  to  form  the  temporomaxillary  vein 

Chief  Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Superior  Maxilla.— (1)  From  facial: 
— malar;  supraorbital  branches  of  tcmporofacial  division;  and  buccal  branch 
of  cervicofacial  division.  (2)  From  superior  maxillary  division  of  fifth  ner\'e: 
— malar;  posterior  superior,  middle  superior,  and  anterior  superior  dental; 
palj>cbral;  nasal;  labial.  (3)  From  sphenopalatine  ganglion — anterior  (large) 
palatine;  middle  (external)  palatine;  posterior  (small)  |>alatine;  superior 
nasal  branches;  nasoj)alatine;  upper  posterior  nasal. 

Other  Structures  in  Neighborhood  of  Superior  Maxilla. — Eye; 
nasal  duct;  antrum  of  Ilighmore. 

Surface  Form  and  Landmarks  of  Superior  Maxilla. — The  superior 
maxilla  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  face-  the  outer  wall  and  larger  part  of 
floor  of  nose — the  larger  part  of  roof  and  part  of  outer  wall  of  mouth — and 
part  of  floor  of  orbit. 

General  Surgical  Considerations  in  Operations  upon  Superior 
Maxilla. — See  under  Description  and  Comment,  in  Excision  of  the  upper 
jaw,  pages  441  and  443. 
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EXaSION  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA 

BY  MKIllAN  ISUiSLON  — KKRliLSSON'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Ordinarily  refers  to  removal  of  superior  maxilla  of  one 
side,  as  herein  described — more  rarely,  to  the  removal  of  both  superior  maxillse. 
The  entire  iKine  is  removed — except  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process.  In 
addition  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  bone,  the  following  additional  bones 
are  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part: — ^lower  part  of  malar;  part  or  whole  of 
palate  bone;  whole  inferior  turbinated. 

Preliminary  Steps  to  Excision. — Preliminary  tracheotomy  is  often  per- 
formed, with  plugging  of  the  larynx,  or  the  use  of  a  tampon-cannula.  Pre- 
liminary' exposure  of  the  external 
carotid,  with  temporary  ligation  of 
the  vessel  during  the  operation,  is 
also  often  performed.  Both  of  these 
steps  are  indicated  in  difficult  cases 
where    esperial    trouble    is    antici 

Position.— Patient  supine;  head 
and  shoulders  well  elevated;  face 
turned  to  sound  side;  region  shaved; 
posterior  nares  plugged  {for  earlier 
part  of  operation).  Surgeon  to  right 
si<le,  in  either  case.  Assistant  oppo- 
site surgeon. 

Landmarks. — General  contour 
and  boundaries  of  su])erior  maxilla. 

Incisions.^  Me<lian  Incision— 
begins  about  i._(  cm.  (1  inch)  below 
the  inner  canthu.s  — ■  passes  down 
in  the  naso-facial  groove — curves 
around  convexity  of  ala  nasi  — 
passes  along  margin  of  nostril,  in 
nasolabial  groove,  to  mid-line  of 
lip — and  thence  downward  through 
the  center  of  the  upper  lip.  Hori- 
zontal Incision  —  passes  from  the 
Iwginning    of    the   median   incision 

along  the  lower  border  of  the  oH)it,  to  end  over  the  malar  bone  beyond  the 
outer  canlhus  (Figs.  306.  .\.  and  307.  A,  B,  C). 

Operation. — (i)  The  above  incision  passes  everywhere  to  the  bone. 
While  incising  from  the  inner  canthus  to  the  septum  nasi,  and  from  the  inner 
canthus  to  the  malar,  the  facial  artery  is  compressed  over  the  inferior  maxilla. 
Just  liefore  dividing  the  ui)ptT  liji.  the  lip  is  compressed  on  either  side  of  the 
median  Hne,  lietween  thumb  and  finger,  and,  when  severed,  the  superior 
coronary  arteries  arc  lied  while  still  compressed.  In  this  median  incision 
are  cut  the  following  arteries  and  corresponding  veins^angular,  lateralis 
nasi,  superior  coronary,  arteria  septi  nasi,  and  branches  of  the  infraorbital. 
In  the  horizontal  incision,  branches  of  the  infraorbital  and  transverse  facial 
are  cut.  (2)  Dissect  up  the  flap  included  in  the  above  incisions — clearing 
the  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  as  completely  as  possible,  though  not 
subperinstcally.     The  infraorbital  artery  is  divided  during  this  stage.     (3) 


Detach  the  nasal  cartilages  from  the  bone.  Divide  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  with  a  fine  saw,  from  the  junction  of  the  nasal  process  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone,  to  (he  margin  of  the  orbit  just  below  the 
canal  for  the  nasal  duct.  (4)  Raise  the  periosteum  from  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  including  ihe  origin  of  the  inferior  oblique,  and  retract  them  upward, 
carefully  protecting  the  eye-structures.  With  a  fine,  narrow  chisel,  chisel 
obliquely  across  the  orbital  plate,  from  the  end  of  the  saw-cut  dividing  the 
nasal  process,  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure.  (5)  The 
orbital  and  external  surfaces  of  the  malar  b()ne  are  now  cleared,  the  former 
subperiosteally,  preparali)ry  lo  sawing.  \  chain  or  Gigli  saw  is  then  guided 
into  position  through  the  sphenomaxillary  fi.ssure  and  zygomatic  fmsa,  upon 
a  curbed  carrier,  or  aneurism- 
needle,  closely  hugging  the  bone 
— and  the  malar  bone  divided  ob 
liquely  through  ilsmiddle,  from  ihe 
anterior  end  of  the  sjihennmaxil- 
lary  fissure  downward  and  out- 
ward to  the  center  of  its  lower 
free  border.  (6)  Extract  ihe  cen- 
tral incisor  tiK>lh  of  the  involved 
side.  Divide  the  muco- periosteal 
covering  of  the  hard  palate  in  the 
meflian  line  along  the  intermax- 
illary and  interpalalal  sutures, 
from  Ihe  alveolar  process  lo  the 
posterior  nasal  spine.  Similarly 
rlivide  Ihe  muco- peri  osteal  cover- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  nose,  with 
a  long  knife,  cutting  as  near  the 
septum  as  pos,sibte,  from  the  pos 
lerior  nasal  spine  to  the  anterior 
nasal  spine.  Make  a  transverse 
incision  across  the  roof  of  the 
moulh,  at  the  junction  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palates,  and  separate  the 
latter  from  the  former.  Pass  a 
long,  narrow  saw  in  ihrough  ihe 
nose,  seeing  that  its  lip  passes 
through  the  interval  between  the 
separated  hard  and  soft  palates  (not 
injuring  the  latter),  and  divide  the 
horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  and  palatal  and  alveolar  portions  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  as  nearly  in  the  central  line  as  the  septum  nasi  will  allow.  The 
descending  palatine  and  nasopalatine  arteries  are  cut  here  and  bleed  trcely. 
(7)  Grasp  the  superior  maxilla  with  large  bone-forceps,  catching  the  orbital 
and  alveolar  aspects  of  the  bone,  and  gently  wrench  it  from  side  to  side  to 
determine  the  position  and  e.\tent  of  the  remaining  connections  which  still 
hold  it  in  place.  The  two  remaining  bony  connections  are,  part  of  iheorbital 
plate,  and  the  union  between  the  pterygoid  processes  and  superior  maxilb. 
These  are  generally  ?e\'ered  with  cutting  forceps.  The  former  is  more 
accessible.  The  latter,  after  depressing  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  freeing  the 
outer  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  superior  maxilla,  is  separated  by  means  of 
angular  bone-cutting  forceps  introduced  within  the  mouth  and  passed  up 


Fig-  JO?.— Bone  Sections  in  ExcisioNa 

HhMaJCiUI.*:— A.B.C.  Lino  □(  booe-divl 
u'lslun  ol  ri)|ht  superior  nwiiillii,  by  FerR 
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behind  the  maxillary  tuberosity — being  sure  that  the  soft  palate  has  been 
entirely  separated  and  held  out  of  the  way.  Or,  after  depressing  the  inferior 
maxilla,  a  chisel  may  be  used  between  the  superior  maxilla  and  pterygoid 
process.  The  superior  maxilla  is  thus  drawn  away  in  the  hold  of  the  large 
forceps,  after  all  bony  connections  have  been  divided.  The  posterior  dental, 
pterygopalatine,  and  infraorbital  arteries  are  here  severed.  (8)  All  bleeding 
vessels  are  now  secured,  and  remaining  hemorrhage  controUeid  by  temporary 
gauze  packing.  The  wound  is  sutured  throughout — and  with  especial  care 
through  the  upper  lip,  to  avoid  disfigurement.  Drainage  is  established 
through  the  mouth.  Feeding  is  done  by  a  tube  for  a  time.  An  artificial 
palate  is  generally  worn  after  the  operation. 

Comment.— (I)  No  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  superior  maxilla 
subperiosteally  in  the  above  operation.  (2)  Preservation  of  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve  is  important.  (3)  While  the  above  method  of  freeing  the  bone 
from  its  final  attachments  is  to  be  preferred,  yet  if  difficulty  be  experienced 
in  severing  the  pterygomaxillary  connections  by  cutting  forceps,  the  superior 
maxilla  may  be  separated  from  the  pterygoid  processes  by  a  quick  downward 
wrench,  tearing  it  away  from  its  bony  attachments.  (4)  The  upper  jaw  may 
also  be  excised  by  the  methods  of  Velpeau,  Langenbeck,  Liston,  Gensoul, 
N^laton,  Boeckel,  Oilier,  and  others. 

Partial  Excisions  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — The  following  parts  of 
the  upper  jaw  may  be  done  through  special  incisions, — (a)  Alveolar  and 
palate  processes, — (b)  Orbital  and  nasal  portions, — (c)  All  the  superior 
maxilla  below  the  infraorbital  foramen, — (d)  All  the  superior  maxilla  except 
the  orbital  plate. 

EXaSIONS  ABOUT  THE  INFERIOR  MAXILLA. 

Ligaments  of  Temporomaxillary  Articulation. — External  lateral; 
internal  lateral;  stylomaxillar}'^;  capsular;  inlerarticular  fibrocartilage.  Two 
synovial  membranes. 

Muscles  Attached  to  Inferior  Maxilla. — To  Outer  Aspect; — levator 
labii  inferioris;  orbicularis  oris;  depressor  labii  inferioris;  depressor  anguli 
oris;  platysma  myoides;  buccinator;  masseter.  To  Inner  Aspect; — Genio- 
hyoglossus;  geniohyoid;  mylohyoid;  digastric;  superior  constrictor  of  pharj'nx; 
temporal;  internal  pterygoid;  external  pterygoid. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Inferior  Maxilla. — Facial  and  following 
branches: — submaxillary,  submental,  muscular  (pterygoid,  masseter,  buc- 
cinator), inferior  labial,  inferior  coronary.  Internal  maxillary  and  following 
branches: — tympanitic,  middle  meningeal,  inferior  dental,  pter^-goid,  masse- 
teric, buccal.  From  temporal: — transverse  facial.  (The  internal  carotid 
lies  considerably  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw.) 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Inferior  Maxilla. — Superficial; — facial, 
with  its  following  tributaries;  transverse  facial,  inferior  coronary,  inferior 
labial,  submental,  submaxillary,  muscular  (pterygoid,  masseter,  buccinator). 
.Superficial  and  Deep; — external  jugular  and  its  tributaries;  common  tem- 
poral, internal  maxillar\%  communicating  branch  from  the  facial  to  external 
jugular.  Deep; — veins  corresponding  to  the  above  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillarv  arterv.  (The  internal  jugular  vein  lies  considerablv  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.) 

Chief  Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Inferior  Maxilla. — From  facial; — 
buccal,  supramaxillary  and  inframaxiliary  branches  of  cervicofacial  division. 
From  inferior  maxillary  division  of  fifth  nerve; — internal  pter}'goid,  masse- 
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teric,  temporal,  buccal,  external  pter>'goid,  auriculotemporal,  lingual,  inferior 
dental.  (The  glossopharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  are  considerably  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  inferior  maxilla.) 

Other  Structures  in  Neighborhood  of  Inferior  Maxilla. — Parotid 
gland;  submaxillary  gland;  sublingual  gland. 

Surface  Form  and  Landmarks  of  Inferior  Maxillary  Region. — (i) 
Steno's  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  crosses  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  horizontally,  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygo- 
matic arch — the  transverse  facial  artery  lying  above  and  the  facial  nerve 
below  it.  (2)  The  facial  nerve  crosses  the  parotid  gland  forward  and  slightly 
downward,  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process 
and  the  ear.  (3)  The  facial  artery  crosses  the  inferior  maxilla  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masseter  muscle — the  facial  vein  lying  just  behind. 


EXaSION  OF  TEMPOROMAXILLARY  ARTICULATION 

BY  ANCl'LAR  INCISION. 

Description. — Consists  in  removal  of  condyle  of  inferior  maxilla.  The 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  joint  and  the  glenoid  cavity  are,  ordinarily, 
not  disturbed. 

Position. — Patient's  head  and  shoulders  elevated;  faced  turned  to  opy)o- 
site  side.     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Ascending  ramus  and  condyle  of  inferior  maxilla. 

Incision. — Vertical  portion — begins  at  lower  border  of  zygoma  and 
passes  vertically  downw^ard  anterior  to  the  temporal  artery  (which  is  about 
2  cm.,  }  inch,  in  front  of  the  tragus),  ending  just  above  the  transverse  facial 
artery  (which  is  from  1.3  to  2  cm.,  i  to  J  inch,  below  the  zygoma).  Horizontal 
portion — passes  forward  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  for  about 
4  cm.  (li  inches).     (Fig.  308.) 

Operation. — Incise  through  skin  and  fascia  and  turn  the  triangular  flap 
thus  raised  downward  and  forward.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  transverse 
facial  arter^^  Steno's  duct,  and  facial  nerve,  all  crossing  parallel  with  the 
zygoma  from  behind  forward,  and  in  the  above  order  from  above  downward. 
Retract  the  lower  border  of  the  wound  downward  to  avoid  these — and  the 
vertical  border  backward,  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Incise  whatever  [)()rtion  of  the  masseter  fibers  are  encountered  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  zygoma — and  along  the  ascending  ramus,  if  any  extend 
into  the  field.  Incise  the  caj)sule  of  the  joint  vertically  and  expose  the  condyle. 
(?lear  the  circumference  of  the  neck  of  the  condvle,  as  near  the  condvle  itself 
as  possible,  closely  hugging  the  bone — leaving  some  of  the  lower  fibers  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  if  feasible.  Conduct  a  Gigli  saw  around  the  neck 
of  the  hone  and  divide  it  just  below  the  condyle.  This  is  better  than  dividing 
it  by  chisel  or  j)liers.  Seize  the  condyle  with  hone-forceps  and  divide  any 
remaining  connections,  while  putting  traction  ui)on  the  end  of  the  bone — 
preserving  the  caf)sule  as  intact  as  j)()ssible.  Suture  the  capsule  with  buried 
gut.  If  the  masseter  have  been  extensively  removed  from  the  zygoma,  suture 
it  back  to  the  periosteum.  Establish  temporary  drainage.  Close  the  angular 
wound — and  dress  the  jaw  closed. 

Comment. — (1)  Both  temfK)romaxillary  articulations  may  require  simul- 
taneous excision.  (2)  The  joint  may  be  less  satisfactorily  excised  from  within 
the  mouth. 


EXCISION  or   INFERIOR  MAXILLA. 


EXCISION  OF  INFERIOR  SUXILLA 

BV  SINGLE  INTISION  ALONG  INFERIOR  AND  POHTERIOR  BORDERS. 

Description. — Ordinarily  refers  lo  the  removal  of  the  inferior  maxilla  of 
one  side.  Both  sides  may  be  removed.  The  bone  is  removed  subperiosteally, 
when  the  prescr\atif>n  of  the  periosteum  is  not  contraindicated. 

Position.— Patient  supine;  head  and  shoulders  elevated;  head  to  opposite 
side;  face  shaved.     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation.     Assistant  stands  opposite. 

Landmarks. — ^General  contour  of  bone,  especially  its  inferior  and  poste- 
rior borders. 

Incision  .^Begins  in  the  midline  of  the  chin,  just  below  the  free  portion 
of  the  lip — pas,ses  down  the  front  of  the  chin  well  around  its  prominent  border 


^thence  follows  the  lower  bonier  of  the  inferior  ma.tilla,  passing  a  little 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  border  (in  order  to  hide 
the  scar)  to  the  angle — thence  upward  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ascending  ramus — ending  about  opposite  the  center  of  the  ascending  ramus 
(.tboul  opposite  Ihe  lobule  of  the  ear).     (Fig.  306,  B,  and  307,  D.) 

Operation. — (i)  This  incision  is  everywhere  carried  through  skin,  fascia, 
platysma,  and  periosteum  to  bone — except  over  the  facial  artery,  where  the 
skin  alone  is  incised.  The  facial  artery  is  then  regularly  ex|x»sed,  doubly 
ligated  and  cut  between  the  ligatures.  (2)  .Ml  (he  stniclures  (see  Surgical 
.■\nat<imy,  page  443)  covering  the  outer  surface  <)f  the  inferior  maxilla  are  now- 
raised  subi>eriosteally,  working  from  the  free  border  of  the  bone  toward  the 
alveolar  margin,  and  from  the  symphysis  toward  the  angle  and  upward  along 
the  ascending  ramus.  The  menial  vessels  and  nerve  are  divided  at  the 
mental  foramen.  The  strong  attachment  of  the  massetcr  muscle  is  difficult 
to  free  from  the  margin  of  the  angle,  except  with  a  sharp  ruginc,  after  having 
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cut  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  The  bone  is  closely  hugged  every- 
where. The  clearing  is  continued  as  high  up  the  ascending  ramus  as  can  be 
reached  with  the  bone  in  situ.  (3)  The  structures  along  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  now  similarly  separated  subperiosteally, 
in  the  same  order  as  upon  the  outer  surface,  as  far  as  they  can  be  reached. 
Guard  against  injuring  the  submaxillar}^  and  sublingual  glands.  (4)  The 
mucous  membrane  is  then  divided  along  the  alveolar  margin,  on  the  outer 
and  inner  sides — all  the  muscles  having  been  freed  from  both  aspects  of  the 
bone.  The  lower  lateral  incisor  tooth  is  extracted  and  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw 
conducted  around  the  bone  at  the  site  of  the  empty  socket.  As  much  of 
the  attachments  of  the  digastric,  geniohyoid,  and  geniohyoglossus  of  the 
involved  side  as  possible  are  saved  (for  their  future  action).  (5)  Seizing 
the  anterior  end  of  the  severed  jaw,  and  drawing  it  outward,  the  remaining 
structures  are  detached  from  the  inner  aspect — internal  pterygoid  muscle, 
inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve  at  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  internal  lateral  ligament,  stylomaxillary  ligament. 
If  not  already  divided,  the  mylohyoid  and  posterior  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  are  now  separated.  (6)  Firmly  depress  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  thereby  bringing  the  coronoid  process  further 
forward  and  downward — and  then  cut  from  it  the  temporal  muscle  with 
blunt  curved  scissors,  following  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process 
upward.  (7)  Still  further  depress  the  inferior  maxilla,  until  the  coronoid 
process  is  more  accessible.  This  is  especially  necessary,  as  the  original  in- 
cision ceases  about  the  center  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  cutting  the  important  structures  near  the 
upper  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  (parotid  gland, 
facial  nerve,  transverse  facial  and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  Steno's  duct, 
and  temporomaxillary  vein) — hence  the  coronoid  process  is  thus  approached 
from  before  rather  than  from  behind.  The  inferior  maxilla  should  be  de- 
pressed only,  and  not  rotated  outward — in  doing  the  latter,  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  is  aj)t  to  be  hooked  around  the  inner  portion  of  the  condyloid 
process  and  dragged  out  into  the  wound,  and  even  ruptured.  (8)  Following 
the  upper  inner  aspect  of  the  condyloid  pn)cess,  free  the  insertion  of  the 
external  pterygoid  with  elevator,  or  cut  with  blunt  curved  scissors.  Divide 
the  ca[)sule  and  disarticulate  the  head  of  the  bone  forward.  If  not  already 
divided,  sever  the  internal  lateral,  stylomaxillary,  and  pterygomaxillary 
ligaments,  and  any  binding  bands  of  fascia,  or  fibers  of  the  external  pter}'goid 
muscle.  (9)  The  wf)un(l  is  temporarily  drained  through  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  incision.     The  skin  wound  is  carefully  sutured  to  avoid  scar. 

Comment. — (1)  Excision,  where  large  growths  complicate,  may  require 
a  preliminary  ligation  of  the  external  carotid — and  a  preliminary  tracheotomy, 
with  tamponing  of  the  larynx — as  well  as  division  of  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  lower  lif).  (2)  If  the  median  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  therefore 
the  genial  lubercies,  be  removed,  the  tongue  must  be  stitched  forward  to 
keej)  it  from  failing  backward.  (3)  The  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes 
may  ref|uire  to  be  first  divided  with  forceps  or  chi<el,  and  then  withdrawn. 
(4)  Only  healthy  periosteum  is  to  be  saved — otherwise  an  open  operation  is 
indicated.  (5)  Any  portion  of  the  alveolar  ])r()cess,  or  of  the  body,  may  be 
removed.  (6)  Both  inferior  maxillcT  mav  be  simultaneouslv  removed,  bv 
a  repetition  of  the  aljove  ])rocedure.  (7)  Feeding  through  a  tube  is,  at  first 
indicated  after  the  operation. 
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EXaSION  OF  RIBS. 

Surgical  Anatomy — Surface  Form  and  Landmarks. — Given  under 
the  Thorax,  pages  576  and  578. 

General  Surgical  Considerations. — (i)  The  following  extents  of  rib 
may  be  removed; — (a)  An  entire  rib,  from  and  including  its  chondrostemal 
articulation,  to  and  including  its  costovertebral  articulation; — (b)  Part  of  a 
rib  (the  rib  proper),  from  and  including  the  chondrocostal,  to  and  including 
the  costovertebral  articulation; — (c)  Part  of  a  rib,  from  and  including  the 
chondrocostal,  up  to  the  costotransverse  articulation; — (d)  Any  limited  por- 
tion of  a  rib; — (e)  Two  or  more  adjacent  ribs,  in  whole  or  in  part.  (3) 
Unless  contraindicated,  the  portion  of  rib  covered  by  periosteum  should  be 
removed  subperiosteal^  (that  is,  the  rib  proper). 

Best  Methods  of  Excision. — By  parallel  incision  over  center  of  rib — 
for  one  rib,  or  part  of  a  rib.  Parallel  incision  midway  between  ribs — for 
two  adjacent  ribs. 
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BY  PARALLEL  INCISION  OVER  CENTER  OF  RIB. 

Position. — Patient  near  edge  of  table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  render 
site  of  operation  accessible,  and  resting  upon  pad  so  as  to  render  the  part 
prominent.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,  or  behind,  if  patient  be  upon 
side.     Assistant  stands  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Upper  and  lower  border  of  rib;  chondrostemal  articula- 
tion; costovertebral  articulation. 

Incision. — The  long  parallel  incision  begins  over  the  center  of  the  chondro- 
stemal articulation — passes  directly  over  center  of  costal  cartilage  and  rib — 
ending  over  costovertebral  articulation.  The  posterior  end  of  this  incision 
will  be  over  the  center  of  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  ribs,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
ribs — but  will  run  along  their  upper  border,  just  above  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra?,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  ribs. 

Operation. — Incise  directly  through  skin,  fascia,  overlying  muscle,  and 
periosteum,  down  to  bone.  Over  the  costal  cartilages  there  is  no  periosteum, 
as  such.  The  treatment  of  the  overlying  muscles  will  be  modified  by  the 
part  of  the  chest  involved — where  unimportant,  they  are  cut  through — where 
important  and  capable  of  retraction  after  being  cut,  they  are  divided  in  their 
cleavage  line  as  far  as  this  is  possible — otherwise  their  fibers  must  be  cut. 
Important  vessels,  and  especially  important  nerves,  coursing  downward 
from  the  axillary  region,  are  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  rib  is  freed 
subperiosteally — and  with  especial  care  along  the  groove  upon  the  lower, 
inner  aspect,  where  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve  run — using  fully  curved 
periosteal  elevator  and  rugine.  Guard  the  pleura  behind  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  ribs — intrathoracic  fascia  alone  here  intervening.  Having 
freed  the  center  of  the  rib  around  its  entire  circumference,  a  chain  or  Gigli 
saw  is  carried  between  bone  and  periosteum  and  the  rib  divided.  First  one 
and  then  the  other  cut  end  of  the  rib  is  seized  with  bone-forceps  and  drawn 
outward — and,  while  held  in  this  position,  is  freed  toward  either  end  and 
disarticulated.  The  musculo-periosteal  sheath  is  sutured  with  gut — and  the 
wound  closed. 

Comment. — For  excision  of  two  or  more  consecutive  ribs,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  see  Estlaender's  and  Schede's  f)perations,  pages  604  and  607. 
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EXaSION  OF  COCCYX 

BY  postp:rior  median  incision. 

Description. — Separation  of  coccyx  at  sacrococcygeal  articulation  and 
removal  from  its  bed  of  soft  parts. 

Position. — Patient  on  side  at  edge  of  table;  thigh  flexed;  buttocks  sepa- 
rated. 

Landmarks. — Tip  and  outline  of  coccyx,  and  position  of  sacrococcygeal 
articulation.  If  necessary,  this  articulation  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  gloved  finger  introduced  within  the  rectum  and  the  coccyx  palpated 
between  this  finger  within  and  the  thumb  without. 

Incision. — Begins  in  middle  line,  just  above  sacrococcygeal  articulation 
— passes  vertically  downward — and  ends  just  below  the  tip  of  the  coccyx 

Operation. — Incise  through  skin  and  fascia  to  the  bone.  Separate  the' 
gluteus  maximus  from  the  posterior  surface — the  coccygeus  from  the  anterior 
surface — the  sphincter  ani  from  its  tip  in  front  and  the  levator  ani  from  its 
tip  behind — and  the  sacrococcygeal  ligaments  from  its  upper  aspect — hugging 
the  bone  closely  and  putting  the  parts  upon  the  stretch  after  freeing  the  tip 
— thus  completing  the  disarticulation.  Sometimes  the  bone  may  be  more 
easily  removed  by  freeing  its  posterior  aspect  and  lateral  borders — then  dis- 
articulating and  levering  out  its  upper  end — and,  while  this  is  being  drawn 
backward,  its  anterior  surface  is  freed  from  above  downward.  The  incised 
muscles  are  sutured  together  deeply  with  buried  gut — and  the  superficial 
wound  closed. 

OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECHONS  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

Description. — An  osteoplastic  operation,  in  general,  consists  in  the  ap- 
proximation of  fresh  sections  of  bone  to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  union  between  their  oppc^cd  aspects.  The  surfaces  brought  thus 
into  contact  may  have  been  originally  in  contact,  as  the  margin  of  an  oval 
of  bone  turned  back  from  the  skull  and  aftenvard  dropped  into  its  old  place, 
— or  some  new  bony  contact  may  l)e  brought  about,  as  when,  after  total 
excision  of  the  tarsus,  the  sawed  ends  of  the  metatarsals  are  approximated 
to  the  sawed  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Osteoplastic  Resection  of  a  Bone 
consists  in  the  resection,  or  cutting  through,  of  a  bone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  its  soft  coverings  attached,  and,  in  addition,  a  hinge-like  connection 
of  soft  parts  connecting  it  with  the  neighboring  ])one  from  which  cut — and 
in  then  turning,  that  is,  breaking,  back  the  portion  of  bone,  with  its  soft  cover- 
ings adherent  and  soft  hinge  intact,  in  some  convenient  direction,  thus  ad- 
mitting of  free  access  to  the  underlying  structures  sought  in  the  special  opera- 
tion— and  of  subsequently,  uj)on  completion  of  the  object  sought,  turning  the 
bone-flap,  or  bone  part,  with  its  connected  soft  f)arts,  back  into  its  original 
place — union  of  the  bony  surfaces  ])eing  expected  and  a  reproduction  of  the 
stains  ante  quo- -ii9>  in  the  osteoplastic  exposure  of  the  brain,  or  the  osteo- 
plastic exposure  of  the  elbow-joint  by  tem[)orary  resection  of  the  olecranon. 
Osteoplastic  Resection  of  a  Joint  is  an  operation  in  which,  after  the  ordinary 
excision  of  the  joint,  the  sawed  bony  surfaces  immediately  beyond  the  joint 
are  brought  into  contact  f<^r  permanent  union — and,  therefore,  implies  that 
no  motion  is  to  be  exj)ected  in  that  region.  The  excision  of  the  knee-joint, 
or  of  any  other  joint,  where  ankylosis  is  expected,  or  results,  whether  ex 
pected  or  not,  is,  consecjuently,  not,  ])n)j)erly  sj;eaking,  a  simple  excisi<^n, 
but  an  osteoplastic  excision  or  resection. 
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General  Surgical  Considerations. — (1)  The  osteoplastic  resection  of  a 
bone,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  performance,  is  done,  in  ail  practical  respects, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  excision  of  a  bone — except  that  the  soft  parts  are  not 
cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  entering  into  the  osteoplastic  flap,  and 
that  the  hinge-like  connection  of  soft  parts  between  the  bone-flap  and  the 
main  bone,  or  bony  surroundings,  is  disturbed  as  little  as  p)ossible.  (3)  The 
osteoplastic  resection  of  a  joint  is  performed,  as  far  as  the  excision  itself  is 
concerned,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  excision  of  a  joint — 
except  that  after  the  removal,  or  excision  of  the  joint  surfaces,  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  bones  beyond  are  brought  into  permanent  contact — and  solid  bony 
union  sought. 

OSTEOPLASTIC    RESECTION    OF    ANTERIOR    TARSUS    AND    TARSO- 

METATARSUS 

BY  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  DORSOLATERAL  INCISIONS. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  removal  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints;  the 
entire  tarsal  bones  distal  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid,  or 
medio-tarsal,  joint  (namely,  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  internal,  middle  and  ex- 
ternal cuneiform);  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis; 
followed  by  the  approximation  of  the  sawed  proximal  and  distal  bones. 
The  operation  is  resorted  to  in  disease,  especially  tubercle,  of  the  anterior  tarsal 
joints.  Where  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  bases  of  the  metatarsals,  a  tarso- 
metatarsal excision  is  done — the  bases  of  the  metatarsals  and  adjacent  articular 
surfaces  of  the  cuboid,  internal,  middle  and  external  cuneiforms  are  alone 
removed.  Where  the  disease  is  more  general,  in  addition  to  the  tarso-meta- 
tarsal excision,  the  anterior  tarsus  (scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiforms) 
is  also  excised.  And  where  the  disease  is  still  more  extensive,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  posterior  tarsus  (astragalus  and  os  calcis)  are  additionally 
removed 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  foot  over  edge  of  table  and  so  manipulated 
as  to  bring  the  site  of  operation  into  prominence  during  the  various  steps. 
Surgeon  faces  foot.     Assistant  steadies  and  manipulates  foot  and  leg. 

Landmarks. — First  metatarsal,  internal  cuneiform,  scaphoid,  and  head 
of  astragalus,  on  inner  aspect  of  foot, — and  fifth  metatarsal,  cuboid,  head  of 
OS  calcis,  and  external  malleolus,  on  outer  aspect. 

Incisions. — Internal  Incision — from  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  first  metatarsal  backward  over  the  internal  cuneiform  and 
scaphoid  to  just  above  the  dorsolateral  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 
External  Incision — from  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  (external  to  the  extensor  tendons)  backward  over  the  cuboid 
to  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the  os  calcis,  between  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
articulation  and  external  malleolus.     (Fig.  296,  H,  H'.) 

Operation. — (i)  The  internal  incision  first  passes  through  skin  and 
fascia.  Then  working  upward  and  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsum, 
the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  separated  from  the  first  metatarsal 
and  the  internal  cuneiform — and  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first  metatarsal, 
internal  cuneiform,  scaphoid,  and  part  of  astragalus  are  bared,  as  far  toward 
the  middle  of  the  dorsum  as  possible.  Then  working  downward  and  toward 
the  middle  line  of  the  sole,  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  tibial  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform  is  separated — and  the  plantar 
surfaces  of  the  first  metatarsal,  internal  cuneiform,  scaphoid,  and  part  of 
astragalus  are  cleared,  as  far  toward  the  center  of  the  sole  as  p)ossible.  (3) 
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The  external  incision  also,  at  first,  involves  skin  and  fascia.  First  working; 
towani  the  dorsum,  the  tendon  of  the  pcroneus  tertius  is  then  separated  from 
its  attachment  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal — and  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  outer  metatarsals,  cuboid,  and  part  of  os  calcis,  and  as  far  toward  the 
center  of  the  dorsum  as  possible,  are  cleared.  Then  working  toward  the  sole, 
from  the  outer  aspect,  the  attachment  of  the  |)eroneus  brcvis  is  separated 
from  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  lon^s 
is  detached  from  the  groove  under  the  cuboid  and  drawn  backward — and  the 
under  surface  of  the  other  metatarsals,  cuboid,  and  pari  of  os  calcis  are 
cleared  as  far  toward  the  center  of  the  sole  as  possible.  (3)  The  cuboid, 
three  cuneiforms,  and  satphoid  are  removed  by  being  (trasjwd  by  bone-forceps 
and  disstcled  out  fnim  the  lateral  wounds.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the 
metatarsals  bek>w,  and  astragalus  and  os  calcis  above,  are  then  sawed  or 
gouged.  (4)  The  sawed  ends  of  the  metatarsals  are  approximated  to  the 
sawed  ends  of  the  astragalus  and  oa  calcis — the  dorsal  and  jilanlar  redundancy 
of  tissue  l>eing  eventually  taken  up.  (5)  Temporary-  drainage  is  established— 
the  two  lateral  wounds  sutured^and  the  foot  put  up  upon  a  splint,  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  teg.  Buried  chromic  gut  sutures  l>etween  the  deeper  fibrous 
margins  of  the  wound  should  be  placed  wherever  indicated. 

Comment.— The  anterior  tarsus  alone  may  be  removed,  by  limiting  the 
incision  accordingly. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  HID-TARSUS 

BY  KXTKRN.^L  TRAXSVERSK  ClUVRD  INCIsroN. 

Description. — Removal  of  anterior  part  of  astragalus  and  os  calds,  and 
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Landmarks. — Medio-tarsal  joint  line  (astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo- 
cuboid articulations) ;  external  malleolus. 

Incision. — Begins  over  dorsal  aspect  of  astragalo-scaphoid  joint — curves 
obliquely  downward  and  outward  over  upper  part  of  calcaneo-cuboid  joint, 
and  passes  thence  backward  to  a  point  on  a  hne  with  and  about  1.3  cm.  (^ 
inch)  below  the  external  malleolus  (Fig.  309,  A). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia.  The  musculocutaneous  nerve 
is  encountered  and  retracted  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  and  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  and  vein  at  the  lower.  The  tendons  of  the  peroneus  tertius 
and  extensor  longus  digitorum  appear  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  and  are 
retracted.  The  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  appear  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  wound — their  sheaths  are  slit  and  the  tendons  retracted.  (2)  The 
medio-tarsal  region  is  approached  in  the  interval  thus  made.  The  capsule  is 
incised  over  the  head  of  the  astragalus — the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  opened 
— and  the  capsule  separated  from  the  articular  ends  of  both  bones.  (3) 
Retract  downward  the  upper  border  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  and 
oj)en  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  and  free  the  capsule  from  the  articular  ends 
of  both  bones.  (4)  Sever  the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis  and  neck  of 
astragalus  with  chisel  and  remove  with  bone- forceps,  cutting  the  binding 
ligaments  under  traction.  With  chisel  or  gouge,  remove  as  much  of  the 
cuboid  as  indicated — and  the  whole  or  as  much  as  necessary  of  the  scaphoid. 
(5)  The  sawed  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  approximated  to  the  sawed  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis.  The  slit  sheaths  are  sutured  over  the  peronei  tendons — the 
deep  parts  brought  together  with  buried  chromic  gut  sutures — the  wound 
sutured — and  the  foot  put  up  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  with  the  leg  flexed. 
No  drainage  is  established  unless  articular  surfaces  are  left. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  POSTERIOR  TARSUS 

BY  KXTKRNAL  Cl'RVPID  INCISION. 

Description. — Removal  of  astragalus  and  anterior  half  of  os  calcis; 
together  with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  of  the  scaphoid 
and  cuboid;  after  which,  the  anterior  sawed  surface  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  OS  calcis  is  approximated  to  the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  tarsal  bones  (scaphoid 
and  cuboid) ;  and  the  upy)er  sawed  surface  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  os  calcis 
is  approximated  to  the  sawed  tibia  and  fibula. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  foot  resting  upon  its  inner  side.  Surgeon 
stands  upon  the  outer  side — and  an  assistant  steadies  the  leg  and  foot. 

Landmarks. — Tendo  .Achillis;  external  malleolus;  base  of  fifth  meta- 
tarsal. 

Incision. — Begins  upon  external  bonier  of  tendo  Achillis,  about  7.5  cm. 
(3  inches)  above  the  ankle-joint — j)asses  down  behind  the  tendons  of  the  pero- 
neus longus  and  ])revis  and  external  malleolus — thence  forward,  nearer  the 
sole  than  the  external  malleolus,  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  (Fig. 
300,  BH'). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia.  Slit  sheaths  of  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis  and  retract  the  tendons  forward.  Separating  the  margins  of  the 
wound  as  far  as  possible,  open  the  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint  and,  working 
beneath  this  with  rugine  and  periosteal  elevator,  free  the  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  their  articulations  with  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid, 
as  far  as  {)ossi])le  in  all  directions,  and  working  assubperiosteally  as  possible. 
The  origin  of  the  extensor  ])revis  Wigitorum  is  separated  from  the  antero- 
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external  aspect  of  the  os  calcis.  The  articular  line  of  the  astragalus  is  freed 
as  fully  as  possible,  (a)  The  foot  is  then  forcibly  inverted  and,  while  in  this 
position,  the  astragalus  is  strongly  prized  and  drawn  out  by  bone-forceps,  the 
binding  ligaments  being  cut  under  tension.  The  peronei  and  tibial  tendons 
are  carefully  preserved.  (3)  The  calcaneo-cuboid  articular  surfaces  are 
then  separated.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  projected  into 
the  wound  (by  complete  inversion  of  the  foot)  and  sawed  off  just  above  the 
articular  lines,  leaving  enough  of  the  external  malleolus  for  the  peronei  tendons 
to  hook  behind,  if  possible.  The  anterior  half  of  the  os  calcis  is  then  removed 
by  vertical  section  with  saw  or  chisel.  The  posterior  half  of  the  os  calcis  is 
now  depressed  forward,  so  as  to  render  its  upper  surface  accessible,  and  a 
horizontal  slice  of  bone  is  removed  from  its  upper  surface,  but  not  involving 
the  tendo  Achillis.  The  posterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  are  thrust  into  the  wound  (by  twisting  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot 
inward)  and  a  vertical  section  made  just  posterior  to  their  articular  surfaces. 

(4)  The  vertical  section  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  os  calcis  and  vertical  sec- 
tions of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  now  approximated — and  the  horizontal 
sections  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  dropped  down  upon  and  approximated  to 
the  horizontal  section  of  the  upper  aspect  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis. 

(5)  Repair  the  incised  sheaths  of  the  peroneus  tendons  by  suturing  them 
over  the  tendons  with  buried  gut.  The  wound  is  sutured  and  the  foot  put  up 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Comment. — (1)  The  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus,  brevis,  and  tertius, 
and  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  their  attachments,  are  especially 
preserved  intact.  (3)  The  excision  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  alone 
may  be  done  through  this  incision. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  FOOT 

BY  TRANSVERSE  ITPKR  AND  LOWER  AND  OBLIQIE  LATERAL  INCISIONS  — 

WLADIMIROFF-MIKILICZ  OPERATION. 

Description. — Removal  of  soft  parts  of  heel,  together  with  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis,  and  approximation  of  sawed  tibia  and  fibula  to  sawed  scaphoid 
and  cuboid.  A  foot  in  the  permanent  position  of  extreme  talipes  equinus 
results,  the  patent  walking  upon  the  balls  and  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  knee  flexed  to  enable  inner  or  outer 
side  of  foot  to  be  turned  uppermost  at  end  of  table.  Surgeon's  position 
will  vary  with  the  varied  steps  of  the  operation. 

Landmarks. — Tuberosity  of  scaphoid;  base  of  fifth  metatarsal;  external 
and  internal  malleoli;  ankle-joint. 

Incisions. — Transverse  Plantar  Incision — from  tuberosity  of  scaphoid 
across  sole  of  foot  to  a  point  slightly  behind  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 
Internal  and  External  Oblique  Incisions — pass  from  the  upper  extremities 
of  the  plantar  incisions  obliquely  upward  and  backward  over  the  inner  and 
outer  aspects  of  the  foot  to  the  bases  of  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 
Posterior  Horizontal  Incision — passes  transversely  backward  around  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  connecting  the  upper  extremities  of  the  inner  and 
outer  oblique  incisions.     (Fig.  310,  C,  C,  C",  I),  and  E.) 

Operation. — (1)  The  above  incisions  are  everywhere  carried  to  the  bone 
— the  plantar  vessels  and  posterior  tibial  nerve  being  divided  in  the  transverse 
plantar  incision.  (2)  Flex  the  foot  forcibly — divide  the  tendo  Achillis  and 
the  posterior  ligaments — <^pcning  the  articulation  from  behind.  Further 
flex  the  foot  on  the  leg  and  complete  the  disarticulation  of  the  ankle-joint. 
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(3)  By  means  of  nigine  and  periosteal  elevator,  and  approaching  from  the 
Uleral  incisions,  detach  the  soft  parts  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  as  sub- 
periosteally  as  possible,  thus  guarding  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  extensor 
tendons.  (4)  Disarticulate  anteriorly  at  the  a stragalo- scaphoid  and  calcaneo- 
cuboid joints,  and  remove  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  with  the  adherent  soft 
coverings.  (5)  Divide  the  tibia  and  fibula  horizontally  just  above  the  articular 
surfaces.  Divide  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  vertically  at  about  the  center  of 
each  bone.  Approximate  the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  above, 
to  the  scaphoid  and  cuboiii  below,  in  the  vertical  or  extreme  talipes  equinus 
position — holding  them  in  place  by  kangaroo  tendon,  silver  wire,  or  pegs. 
(6)  Having  tied  all  vessels,  approximate  and  suture  the  cut  ends  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nen'e.  Establish  temporary  drainage.  Suture  the  trans- 
verse plantar  incision  and  the  lower  half  of  the  oblique  lateral  indsion,  to 


the  upper  half  of  the  oblique  lateral  incision  and  posterior  horizontal  ini 
The  limb  is  then  put  up  in  a  plaster  cast. 

Commeiit. — (')  The  redundancy  of  tissue  is  soon  taken  up.  (2)  The 
limb  is  generally  permanently  a  little  lengthened,  and  a  special  boot  is  always 
to  be  worn,  (3)  Nourishmcnl  of  the  pari  occurs  through  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery  and  its  anastomoses  with  the  plantar.  (4)  The  section  of  bone  below 
may  be  made  through  the  three  cuneiforms  and  cuboid. 


TOTAL   EXaSION    OF  TARSUS  — OR  OSTEOPLASTIC    RESECTION   OF 
FOOT 

KV   K.XTKKNO-LATKRAI.  CIKVKl)  IN'CISiON  —  MOIHFICATrON  OK  WLAUFMIHOFF. 
MIKLl.KH  IH'F.KAnON. 

Description.— Removal  <if  ail  the  tarsal  bones,  and  sawing  off  of  distal 
articular  surfaces  of  tibia  and  fibula  and  proximal  articular  surfaces  of  meta- 
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tarsals — with  approximation  of  sawed  tibia  and  fibula  to  sawed  metatarsals — 
the  foot  being  brought  into  a  vertical  line  with  the  leg.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  Wladimiroff- Mikulicz  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  foot,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  that  operation  where  the  soft  tissues  of  the  heel  do  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed.    The  patient  walks  on  the  balls  of  the  toes  and  the  phalanges. 

Position — Landmarks. — As  for  osteoplastic  resection  of  posterior  tarsus, 
page  4SU 

Incision. — As  for  osteoplastic  resection  of  posterior  tarsus — except  that 
the  incision  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  (Fig.  309,  BC). 

Operation. — The  exposure  and  freeing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  tarsal 
bones,  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  bases  of  the  metatarsals  are 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  freeing  the  bones  involved 
in  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  posterior  tarsus,  except  that  the  clearing  is 
more  extensive.  The  origins  and  insertions  of  all  the  muscles  and  tendons 
into  the  bones  to  be  removed  are  to  be  separated  as  encountered.  All  vessels 
and  nerves  are  carefully  guarded  by  working  close  to  the  bones.  The  tendons 
of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  freed  from  their  sheath  and  drawn 
forward.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  subperiosteally  separated  from  the  os  calcis. 
The  long  dorsal,  plantar,  external  and  internal  tendons  are  separated — and 
the  short  muscles  as  well.  The  tarsal  bones  are  to  be  removed  one  by  one 
while  the  foot  is  forcibly  inverted,  access  being  gained  to  the  region,  if  neces- 
sary, by  chiseling  off  the  external  malleolus.  The  articular  ends  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  and  of  the  metatarsals  are  exposed  by  thrusting  them  through 
the  external  wound  and  are  sawed  off.  Their  sawed  surfaces  are  then 
placed  in  contact  in  a  vertical  line — the  fibrous  tissues  brought  together  with 
chromic  sutures,  where  indicated — the  superficial  wound  closed — and  the 
limb  put  up  in  a  splint,  or  plaster,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  this  position. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA 

BV  VKRTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  INCISIONS. 

Description. — Having  made  the  same  incisions,  preceded  by  the  same 
preliminaries,  as  in  the  ordinary  excision  of  the  up])cr  jaw  by  Fergusson^s 
method  (page  441),  and  carried  them  everywhere  to  the  bone — the  soft  parts 
are  carefully  guarded,  and  are  nowhere  freed  from  the  bones,  except  in  so 
far  as  necessary  to  reach  the  bones  in  making  the  original  incisions.  The 
bones  are  now  divided  just  as  in  that  operation,  everywhere  along  the  line 
of  skin  incision — except  that  no  division  of  the  bone  is  made  from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  s])henoma.\illary  fissure  through  the  malar— this  portion  of  bone 
being  preserved  for  the  "hinge."  When  all  other  connections  have  been 
divided,  the  bone,  with  its  soft  ])arts  adherent,  is  broken  outward  and  back- 
ward through  the  above  indicated  undivided  [)ortion  as  a  hinge — by  putting 
pressure  from  without  over  the  region  where  the  bone  is  to  be  broken  back, 
and  then  ])rizing  it  outward  and  backward  in  that  direction.  .At  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  lla])  of  bone  and  soft  ])arts  is  turned  back  into  place — 
and,  if  necessary,  the  bone  wired. 

Comment.— It  is  better  to  previously  divide  the  frontal  process  of  the 
malar,  making  a  limited  incision  for  that  ])urj)()se,  j)rior  to  turning  back  the 
bone — thus  avoiding  the  uncertainty  of  the  line  of  breakage  and  possible 
harm  that  might  result  to  neighboring  structures  through  the  rougher 
manoeuvre. 
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CHONDROPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  NASAL  CARTILAGES 

TO  EXPOSE  NOSE  AND  ANTERIOR  NASOPHARYNX  BY  NASAL  ROUTE,  BY  TRANS- 
VERSE INCISION  — ROUGE'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — ^The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  is  temporarily 
separated  from  the  bony  nares  and  turned  upward. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  head  elevated  and  thrown  back. 

Landmarks. — Line  of  reflection  of  mucous  membrane  of  upper  lip. 

Incision  and  Operation. — An  assistant  stands  behind  the  head  and 
draws  the  upper  lip  well  upward,  holding  it  opposite  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  surgeon,  standing  in  front,  with  scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  cuts  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  line  of  its  reflection  from  the  superior  maxilla,  from 
one  bicuspid  tooth  to  the  opposite  one,  hugging  the  bone  throughout.  Simi- 
larly separate  the  cartilaginous  septum  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and 
alar  cartilages  from  the  lateral  borders  of  the  maxilla.  Having  retracted 
the  cheeks  well,  the  anterior  nares  is  now  turned  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  forehead.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  nose  is  dropped  back 
into  place  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  sutured,  if  sufficient 
free  margin  exist — but  suturing  is  not  necessary. 

Comment. — This  operation  gives  imperfect  access  to  the  nasophar\'nx — 
but  satisfactory  access  to  the  nose.  The  cheeks  must  be  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  underlying  bones  to  enable  the  nose  to  be  turned  back. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA 

TO  EXPOSE  NASOPHARYNX  BY  PALATINE  ROUTE,  BY  TRANSVERSE  AND 
MEDIAN  INCISIONS  — ANNANDALE'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — After  having  exposed  the  bony  anterior  nares  as  in  Rouge's 
operation,  the  alveolar  and  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  are 
divided  in  the  median  line,  and  the  sei)tum  nasi  also  divided.  The  two 
halves  of  the  su])erior  maxilla  can  then  be  separated  from  1.3  to  2.5  cm. 
(i  to  I  inch). 

Position. — Patient  supine,  head  elevated  and  thrown  back.  Surgeon 
faces  patient. 

Landmarks. — .\nteri()r  and  posterior  nasal  spines;  septum  nasi;  two 
central  incisors. 

Incisions. — Transverse  Incision — through  mucous  membrane  of  upi)er 
lip  (this  portion  of  the  ()])eration  being  similar  to  Rouge's).  Median  Incision 
— follows  the  base  of  the  septum  nasi,  as  near  to  the  middle  line  as*])(>ssible, 
and  extending  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  from  the  margin  of  the  posterior 
bony  nares  to  the  anterior  bony  nares,  and  along  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  between  the  two  central  incisors,  possibly  extracting  one. 

Operation. — Expose  the  bony  anterior  nares  as  in  Rouge's  operation 
(page  455).  Divide  the  sei)tum  nasi  just  above  the  maxillary  attachment, 
from  before  backward,  with  a  fine  narrow  saw,  or  with  cutting  pliers.  Having 
gagged  the  mouth  o])en,  se])arate  the  soft  from  the  hard  [)alate  by  a  short 
transverse  incision  crossing  the  median  line.  If  necessary,  the  soft  palate 
may  be  divided.  Drill  holes  in  the  alveolar  ])rocess  for  future  wiring. 
By  means  of  a  fine,  narrow  saw,  introduced  through  the  nose,  divide  the  entire 
length  of  hard  palate  and  alveolar  ])rocess  of  su|)erior  maxilla,  in  the  median 
line.     The  two  halves  of  the  suj)eri()r  maxilla;  are  now  prized  apart  and  the 
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nasopharynx  reached  with  instruments.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  alveolar  process  is  wired  and  the  soft  palate  sutured  back  to  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  hard  palate  (and  together,  if  divided).  The  nose-flap  of 
Rouge's  operation  is  dropped  back  into  place  and  the  mucous  lips  of  the 
wound  closed. 

Comment. — The  room  thus  furnished  is  not  great.  The  above  operation 
may  be  considered  the  first  step  of  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  entire 
superior  maxilla. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA 

TO  EXPOSE  NASOPHARYNX  BY  MAXILLARY  ROUTE,  BY  TWO  SEMILUNAR 

INCISIONS—  LANGENBECK'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — A  tongue-shaped  flap,  having  its  base  over  the  nose  and 
its  apex  over  the  malar  bone  is  turned  forward  and  inward  upon  the  nasal 
bone  and  nasal  process  of  superior  maxilla  as  a  hinge. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  elevated  and  turned  to  opposite  side. 
Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — Naso-frontal  suture;  ala  nasi;  malo-zygomatic  arch. 

Incisions. — Upper  Incision — begins  at  root  of  nose  and  passes  down- 
ward and  outward  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  ending  a  short 
distance  posterior  to  the  center  of  the  malar.  Lower  Incision — begins  at 
ala  nasi  and  passes  upward  and  outward  across  the  cheek,  joining  the  outer 
end  of  the  upper  incision.  These  united  incisions  may  extend  further  out- 
ward as  a  single  incision  along  the  zygoma,  if  necessar\'. 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  everywhere  through  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles, 
and  through  i)eriosteum  to  bone.  Separate  the  periosteum  for  only  a  wide 
enough  interval  along  the  lines  of  incision  for  a  saw  to  travel — except  along 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  where  it  is  stripped  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno- 
maxillar)'  fissure.  The  masseter  is  detached  from  the  malar  where  exposed. 
The  soft  parts  arc  not  otherwise  raised  from  the  bone.  (2)  Depress  the 
inferior  maxilla  and  pass  a  shaq)  periosteal  elevator,  or  pointed  director, 
below  the  inferior  border  of  the  zygoma,  opposite  its  junction  with  the  malar, 
and  thrust  it  horizontally  through  the  ptervgomaxillary  fissure  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  which  is  recognized  by  a  finger  in  the  mouth.  Upon 
this  guide,  intrcKJuce  a  fine  key-hole  saw  and  divide  the  zygomatic  arch 
upward — continuing  the  section  so  as  to  enter  the  sphcnc  maxillary  fissure, 
cutting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  following  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  nearly  to  the  lachr)'mal  bone.  If  possible,  however,  it  is  better  to 
make  the  saw  section  follow  the  line  of  the  upper  semilunar  incision,  thus 
avoiding  the  orbital  plate.  (3)  The  saw  is  again  passed  into  the  pter}*go- 
maxillary  fissure  and  made  to  cut  fonvard  and  downward,  passing  through 
the  walls  of  the  antrum  and  into  the  anterior  nasal  cavitv  near  its  floor — 
following,  approximately,  the  line  of  the  inferior  semilunar  incision.  (4)  Pass 
the  periosteal  elevator  into  the  pter}gomaxillar}'  fissure  and  prize  the  severed 
portion  of  the  superior  maxilla  upward  and  inward — bending  it  over  the  nasal 
bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (which  fracture  in  the  act) 
as  a  hinge.  (5)  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  turn  the  displaced  bone,  with 
its  soft  coverings  attached,  back  into  place — and  suture  the  wound. 

Comment. — Next  to  the  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  entire  bone,  the 
above  operation  gives  freer  access  to  the  nasopharynx  than  does  any  of  the 
other  partial  osteoplastic  resections  mentioned. 
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OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  INFERIOR  HAXILLA 

TO  EXPOSE  STRUCTURES  IN   FRONT  OF  FAUCES  THROUGH    DIVIDED  SYMPHYSIS 

BY  MEDIAN   INCISION. 

Description. — The  inferior  maxilla  is  divided  at  the  symphysis  menti 
and  either  side  drawn  outward — followed  by  returning  the  halves  into  position 
and  wiring 

Position. — As  for  excision  of  inferior  maxilla  (page  445). 

Landmarks. — Symphysis  menti.     Hyoid  bone. 

Incision. — Median  incision,  in  line  of  symphysis  menti,  extending  from 
the  upper  alveolar  margin  to  the  center  of  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Operation. — The  central  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn.  The  incision 
is  then  carried  through  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  and  periosteum  to  bone,  over 
the  inferior  maxilla, — and  through  skin  and  fascia  alone,  between  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  hyoid.  Ha\ing  freed  the  anterior  surface  of  the  jaw  in  the 
middle  line,  the  posterior  surface  is  similarly  freed  over  a  narrow  area,  passing 
between  the  digastric,  mylohyoid,  geniohyoid,  and  geniohyoglossus,  with  as 
little  damage  as  possible  to  them.  Two  holes  are  drilled  on  either  side  of 
the  central  line  for  future  wiring.  A  Gigli  saw  is  then  conducted  through 
— the  bone  is  divided — and  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  inferior  maxilla  are 
drawn  aside  for  the  necessary  manipulation  that  the  special  operation  may 
necessitate.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  are 
wired — and  the  wound  closed. 

Comment. — Where  expK)Sure  posterior  to  the  fauces  (pharynx)  is  desired, 
the  lower  jaw  should  be  divided  in  front  of  the  ascending  ramus. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  SURGERY 


CHAPTER  1. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

L  THE  CRANIOCEREBRAL  REGION. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  SCALP,  SKULL,  AND  BRAIN. 

Muscles  in  Relation  with  Outer  Surface  of  Skull. — ^Anteriorly; 

frontal  portion  of  occipitofron talis;  corrugator  supercilii;  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. Posteriorly;  occipital  portion  of  occipitofron  talis;  trapezius; 
sternomastoid ;  complexus;  splenius  capitis;  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and 
major;  obliquus  capitis  superior;  trachelomastoid ;  digastric;  rectus  capitis 
lateralis.  Laterally;  aponeurosis  of  occipitofrontalis ;  temporal;  attrahens 
aurem;  attolens  aurem;  retrahens  aurem;  external  pterygoid.  Superiorly; 
aponeurosis  of  occipitofrontalis. 

Arteries  of  Scalp. — ^Anteriorly;  frontal  and  supraorbital  branches  of 
ophthalmic.  Posteriorly;  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  branches  of 
external  carotid.  Laterally ;  superficial  temporal  branch  of  external  carotid, 
with  its  anterior  and  posterior  branches;  posterior  auricular  branch  of  ex- 
ternal carotid. 

Veins  of  Scalp. — ^Anteriorly;  frontal,  emptying  into  angular  vein; 
supraorbital,  emptying  into  frontal  and  ophthalmic  veins.  Posteriorly; 
occipital,  emptying  into  deep  cervical .  vein ;  posterior  auricular,  emptying 
into  temporomaxillary  vein.  Laterally;  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
temporal  veins;  forming  common  temporal,  which  empties  into  temporo- 
maxillary vein;  posterior  auricular,  em[)tying  into  external  jugular. 

Nerves  of  Scalp. — ^Anteriorly;  supraorbital  branch  of  ophthalmic. 
Posteriorly;  occipitalis  major,  from  cervical  plexus.  Laterally;  temporal 
branches  of  facial;  auriculotemporal  branch  of  inferior  maxillar}';  occipitalis 
minor,  from  cervical  plexus;  auricularis  magnus,  from  cervical  plexus. 

Parts  of  Brain. — Medulla  oblongata;  pons  varolii;  cerebellum;  crura 
cerebri  (mid-brain);  cerebrum.  The  only  parts  of  the  brain  at  present 
accessible  to  operation  are  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

Chief  Fissures  upon  Surface  of  Cerebrum. — Great  Longitudinal 
Fissure ;  extending  antero-posteriorly  in  the  median  line  and  separating  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  Sylvian  fissure;  most  important  of  the  in- 
complete fissures  of  the  brain.  Forms  boundary  between  frontal  and  tem- 
poro-sphenoidal  lobes.  Contains  middle  cerebral  artery.  Begins  at  anterior 
perforated  space,  upon  base  of  brain,  and,  running  outward,  divides  into  an 
anterior  limb  (passing  forward  into  inferior  frontal  convolution),  an  ascending 
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limb  (passing  upward  also  into  inferior  frontal  convolution),  and  a  horizontal 
or  posterior  limb  (representing  the  continuation  of  sylvian  fissure,  passing 
backward  and  upward).  Rolandic  fissure;  second  most  important  incom- 
plete fissure  of  brain.  Forms  boundary  between  frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 
Extends  from  great  longitudinal  fissure,  at  a  point  about  55  per  cent,  of  the 
distance  from  the  nasion  to  the  inion,  to  or  nearly  to  horizontal  limb  of  fissure 
of  Sylvius.  ParietO'OCcipital  fissure ;  forms  boundary  between  parietal  and 
occipital  lobes.  Begins  about  half-way  between  rolandic  fissure  and  |x>sterior 
extremity  of  brain — its  outer  portion  extending  downward  and  forward  upon 
external  aspect  of  brain  for  about  one  inch — its  inner  portion  extending  upon 
internal  aspect  of  hemisphere.  These  four  fissures  just  mentioned  divide 
the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  into  the  five  following  lobes. 

Chief  Lobes  of  Cerebrum. — Frontal  lobe;  forms  forepart  of  hemi- 
sphere— rests  upon  orbital  plate  of  frontal  bone — presents  three  surfaces. 
Boundaries;  Posteriorly,  rolandic  fissure, — Inferiorly,  orbital  plate  of  frontal 
bone  and  horizontal  limb  of  sylvian  fissure, — Internally,  calloso-marginal 
fissure.  Frontal  (supero-extemal)  surface,  presents  precentral,  superior 
frontal,  and  inferior  frontal  sulci, — and  ascending  frontal,  superior  frontal, 
middle  frontal,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions.  Orbital  (inferior)  surface, 
presents  triradiate  (or  orbital)  and  olfactory  sulci, — and  internal  orbital, 
anterior  orbital,  and  posterior  orbital  convolutions.  Mesial  (internal)  sur- 
face, is  given  below.  Parietal  lobe;  that  portion  of  convexity  of  brain 
lying  between  frontal  and  occipital  and  above  temporal  lobes.  Boundaries; 
Anteriorly,  rolandic  fissure, — Posteriorly,  external  parieto-occipital  fissure 
and  a  line  continuing  its  course, — Inferiorly,  horizontal  limb  of  sylvian 
fissure  and  a  line  connecting  this  fissure  with  inferior  end  of  superior  occipital 
sulcus, — Internally,  it  is  continued  into  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
Sulcus;  intraparietal  (consisting  of  superior  and  inferior  vertical  and  horizontal 
parts).  Convolutions;  ascending  parietal;  superior  parietal;  supramarginal 
and  angular  gyrus.  Occipital  lobe;  posterior  extremity  of  hemisphere — 
rests  upon  tentorium — continuous  with  f)arietai  lobe  above  and  temporal 
lobe  below.  Boundaries;  Anteriorly;  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  and 
a  line  continuing  its  course, — Posteriorly;  superior  fossa  of  occipital  bone, — 
Inferiorly;  tentorium, — Internally;  it  is  continued  into  the  mesial  surface  of 
hemisphere.  Sulci;  superior,  middle  (often  but  faintly  marked)  and  inferior 
occipital.  Convolutions;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital.  Temporal 
or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe;  that  portion  of  hemisphere  within  middle 
fossa  of  skull — continuous  with  parietal  and  occipital  lobes  behind.  Boun- 
daries; Anteriorly  and  Superiorly;  sylvian  fissure, — Inferiorly,  middle  fossa  of 
skull, — Posteriorly;  continuous  with  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  Sulci; 
superior  (first  tcm[)oral  or  parallel),  middle  (second  temporal),  inferior 
temporal  (on  under  surface).  Convolutions;  superior,  middle,  inferior  (or 
first,  second,  third)  temporal, — and  an  external  occipitotemporal  (or  fourth 
temporal)  on  the  under  surface.  Central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil;  corre- 
sponds to  floor  of  embryonic  fossa  of  Sylvius — is  situated  at  base  of  brain, 
in  fissure  of  Sylvius — and  is  com[)osed  of  five  to  seven  gyri  operti  divided  by 
the  sulci  of  Reil.  Boundaries;  separated  by  anterior  sulcus  Reilii  from  p>oste- 
rior  orbital  convolution;  by  external  sulcus  Reilii  from  inferior  frontal,  ascend- 
ing frontal,  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions;  by  posterior  sulcus  Reilii 
from  tem[)oral  lobe. 

Mesial  Fissures  and  Lobes  of  Cerebrum. — Fissures;  calloso-marginal; 
parieto-occipital;   calcarine;   collateral;   dentate.     Lobes;  g}Tus  fomicatus. 
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marginal,  paracentral,  quadrate  (precuneus);  cuneate;  infracalcarine  (fifth 
temporal);  hippocampal;  uncinate;  fourth  temporal. 

Cerebellum. — Occupies  inferior  occipital  fossae  of  skull,  separated  from 
occipital  lobes  of  brain  by  tentorium — and  is  divided  into  a  central  lobe  (or 
worm)  and  two  lateral  lobes  (or  hemispheres).  Fissures  upon  superior 
surface  of  central  and  lateral  lobes;  precentral,  post-central,  preclival,  post- 
clival.  Lobules  upon  superior  surface  of  central  and  lateral  lobes;  lingula; 
lobulus  centralis;  culmen;  clivus;  folium  cacuminis,  lobules  of  the  central 
lobe; — and  frenulum;  ala;  anterior  crescentic,  posterior  crescentic  and 
posterior  superior,  lobules  of  the  lateral  lobes.  Fissures  upon  the  inferior 
surface  of  central  and  lateral  lobes;  post-nodular;  prepyramidal;  post-pyr- 
amidal. Lobules  upon  inferior  surface  of  central  and  lateral  lobes;  tuber 
valvulae;  pyramid;  uvula  and  nodulus,  lobules  of  central  lobe; — and  postero- 
inferior;  digastric;  amygdala  and  flocculus;  lobules  of  lateral  lobes. 

Meningeal  Arteries. — Chief  meningeal  arteries;  Middle  Meningeal 
branch  of  internal  maxillary,  entering  skull  through  foramen  spinosum  in 
middle  fossa,  ascends  a  short  distance  in  groove  on  great  wing  of  sphenoid, 
dividing  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  Anterior  Branch  of  middle 
meningeal  ascends  in  groove  upon  great  wing  of  sphenoid,  up  to  and  upon 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  parietal  bone  (corresponding  to  a  point  on  exterior 
of  skull  approximately  3.8  cm.  [ij  inches]  behind  and  2.5  cm.  [i  inch]  above 
external  angular  process  of  frontal  bone),  and  is  continued  thence  upward 
and  backward,  more  or  less  parallel  with  anterior  border  of  parietal  hone, 
nearly  to  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  giving  off  branches  running  backward. 
Corresponds,  approximately,  with  points  respectively  2.5,  3.8,  and  5  cm.  (i, 
I  J,  and  2  inches)  both  above  zygoma  and  behind  external  angular  process. 
Posterior  Branch  of  middle  meningeal  runs  backward  and  upward  over 
squamous  portion  of  temporal  bone — less  regular  in  its  course  than  anterior 
branch — gives  off  branches  which  pass  upward  to  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
and  backward  to  lateral  sinus.  (For  anatomy  of  these  important  arteries 
in  greater  detail,  see  Ligations,  pages  45-47.)  Other  meningeal  arteries; 
In  Anterior  Cranial  Fossa;  anterior  meningeal  branches  of  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  (through  anterior  and  posterior  internal  orbital  canals) ;  twigs 
of  middle  meningeal  (through  great  wing  of  sphenoid) ; — In  Middle  Cranial 
Fossa;  branch  of  ascending  phar\'ngeal  (through  cartilage  of  foramen  lacerum 
medium);  meningea  parva  (through  foramen  ovale);  meningeal  branch  of 
internal  carotid;  twigs  of  middle  meningeal, — In  Posterior  Cranial  Fossa; 
meningeal  branch  of  occipital  (through  posterior  compartment  of  jugular 
foramen) ;  another  meningeal  branch  of  occipital  (through  mastoid  foramen) ; 
meningeal  branch  of  ascending  pharyngeal  (through  posterior  compartment 
of  jugular  foramen);  another  meningeal  branch  of  ascending  pharyngeal 
(through  anterior  condyloid  foramen) ;  meningeal  branch  of  vertebral  (through 
foramen  magnum).  Another  meningeal  branch  of  occipital  sometimes  enters 
through  parietal  foramen. 

Chief  Cerebral  Arteries. — Anterior  Cerebral; — Middle  Cerebral,  larger 
terminal  division  of  internal  carotid  and  most  important,  surgically,  of  the 
intracerebral  vessels,  supplying  the  motor  convolutions  of  the  brain — runs 
upward  and  outward  in  fissure  of  Sylvius,  dividing  opposite  island  of  Reil 
into,  (I)  Ganglionic  or  Central  Branches  (caudate  branches;  antero-lateral 
branches):  Lenticulo-striate  branch,  or  '^irtery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage," 
a  larger  branch  of  antero-lateral  set,  enters  outer  part  of  anterior  perforated 
space,  passes  upward  between  lenticular  nucleus  and  external  capsule, 
pierces  internal  capsule  and  ends  in  caudate  nucleus:    (2)  Hemispheral   or 
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Cortical  Branches  (inferior  or  orbitofrontal ;  ascending  frontal;  parietal; 
parieto-temporal) ; — Posterior  Cerebral: — Anterior  Communicating; — Poste- 
rior Communicating; — Basilar. 

Chief  Cerebellar  Arteries. — Superior  cerebellar;  anterior  cerebellar; 
inferior  cerebellar. 

Venous  Sinuses  of  Dura  Mater. — (i)  More  superficial  sinuses;— 
Superior  longitudinal  sinus;  extends  from  foramen  caecum,  at  lower  pari 
of  frontal  bone,  along  median  line,  in  attached  margin  of  falx  cerebri,  to 
torcular  Herophili  in  depression  of  internal  occipital  protuberance.  Generally 
deviates  slightly  to  right  in  the  back  part  of  the  skull.  Posteriorly,  the 
longitudinal  sinus  extends  6  mm.  (J  inch)  to  left,  and  15  mm.  (f  inch)  to 
right  of  external  occipital  protuberance,  which  measurement  of  2  cm.  (J 
inch)  represents  width  of  longitudinal  sinus,  at  this  site,  and  attachment 
of  falx  cerebri.  Lateral  sinus;  extends  outward,  forward,  and  downward, 
passing  from  internal  occipital  protuberance  along  lateral  sinus  groove  of 
occipital,  posterior  inferior  angle  of  f)arietal,  mastoid  process  of  temporal 
and  jugular  process  of  occipital,  to  end  in  posterior  compartment  of  jugular 
fossa.  From  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  the  lateral  sinus  forms  a 
slight  curve,  with  upward  convexity,  to  back  of  ear,  on  level  with  upper 
border  of  meatus  auditorius  externus,  constituting  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  lateral  sinus, — and  thence  passes  in  a  curved  line,  convexity  forward,  over 
prominence  of  mastoid  process  to  its  apex,  as  far  as  a  point  5  mm.  (y^  inch) 
below  lower  border  of  external  auditory  meatus,  thus  forming  the  sigmoid 
portion  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  Transverse  portion  of  the  Longitudinal 
Sinus  lies  above  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
to  the  center  of  the  external  auditory  canal — its  highest  portion  (which  is 
op|x>site  the  |X)Sterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  at  masto-parietal  suture) 
lying  from  15  to  25  mm.  ({  to  i  inch),  generally  averaging  from  15  to  20  mm. 
(I  t^^  in  inch),  above  this  line,  and  somewhat  external  to  its  center.  The 
Sigmoid  portion  of  the  Longitudinal  Sinus  generally  lies  from  10  to  12  mm., 
or-j^^  to  \  inch  (extremes  2  to  12  mm.,  or  nearly  J  to  i  inch),  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  meatus  auditorius  externus  (corresponding,  approximately,  to 
posterior  reflection  of  skin  from  pinna  of  ear  to  head).  Distance  of  sinus 
from  surface  of  mastoid  process  varies  from  i  to  15  mm.,  or  from  nearly 
iV  t^  i  ^^^^  (average  distance  being  about  7  mm.,  or  §  inch).  Width  of  sig- 
moid portion  of  sinus  (which  is  larger  than  transverse  portion)  is  from  5  to 
15  mm.  (J  to  5  inch).  Right  lateral  sinus  is  generally  larger,  more  forward, 
and  more  superficial  than  left.  Junction  of  transverse  and  sigmoid  portions 
lies  directly  below  anterior  |)art  of  parieto-mastoid  suture.  Inferior  longi- 
tudinal sinus;  situated  in  free  margin  of  falx  cerebri.  Straight  sinus; 
extends  along  line  of  junction  of  falx  cerebri  and  tentorium.  Occipital 
sinus;  contained  within  attached  border  of  falx  cerebelli.  (2)  Sinuses  at 
base  of  skull; — circular,  transverse,  cavenN)us,  superior  i)etrosal,  inferior 
I)etrosal. 

Chief  Veins  of  Cerebrum. — Cortical  (Hcniis])heral  or  Superficial), 
consisting  of  superior  and  inferior  cortical  veins,  which  empty  chiefly  int(^ 
the  more  su])erricial  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;— Central  (Ganglionic 
or  Dee])),  collect  into  two  vena'  (laleni,  which  unite  to  form  the  vena  magna 
(ialeni,  which  em[)ties  into  the  straijjht  sinus; — Basilar,  which  enters  vein 
of  (lalcn. 

Chief  Veins  of  Cerebellum. — Su])erior  and  Inferior  veins. 
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Nasion:  mid-point  of  naso-frontal  suture;  most  important  anterior  median 
lancimark. 

Glabella:  point  in  median  line  between  superciliary  arches;  unreliable, 
may  be  an  elevation  or  a  depression. 

Bregma  (anterior  fontanelle):  point  where  coronal,  sagittal,  and  frontal 
sutures  meet ;  just  in  front  of  center  of  line  between  the  two  auditory  meatuses. 

Coronal  Suture :  on  line  from  bregma  to  middle  of  zygomatic  arch,  running 
2.5  to  3.8  cm.  (i  to  I J  inches)  anterior  to  rolandic  fissure. 

Obelion:  point  on  sagittal  suture  on  a  line  running  between  the  two 
parietal  foramina. 

Lambda  (posterior  fontanelle):  junction  of  lambdoid  and  sagittal  sutures; 
8  to  10  cm.  (3j\  to  4  inches)  behind  superior  rolandic  point  (a  point  55  per 
cent,  of  distance  from  nasion  to  inion,  on  median  line),  or  6  to  7  cm. 
(2|  to  2 J  inches)  above  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Lambdoid  (or  parieto-occipital)  Suture :  sometimes  an  elevation  of  superior 
border  of  occipital  bone  marks  this  suture,  which  is  roughly  represented  by 
a  line  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tip 
of  the  mastoid  process. 

Inion  (or  external  occipital  protuberance):  most  important  posterior 
median  landmark. 

Superior  Occipital  Curved  Lines  (nuchal  line) :  running  from  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  outward  toward  mastoid  process,  marking  the  posterior 
junction  of  the  head  and  neck. 

External  Occipital  Crest:  from  external  occipital  protuberance  to  center 
of  posterior  border  of  foramen  magnum;  sometimes  palpable. 

Nuchal  Furrow:  depression  in  median  vertical  line  between  posterior 
muscles  of  neck,  having  in  its  center,  above,  the  external  occipital  protuberance; 
its  upper  end  corresponding  with  inner  ends  of  superior  curved  occipital 
hnes. 

Orbit:  margin  everywhere  palpable. 

Supraorbital  Arch:  palpable  throughout. 

Internal  Angular  process:  inner  end  of  supraorbital  arch. 

External  Angular  Process:  outer  end  of  supraorbital  arch. 

Superciliary  Ridge:  first  prominence  above  supraorbital  arch. 

Frontal  Eminence:  second  prominence  above  supraorbital  arch. 

Superior  Temporal  Ridge:  especially  marked  at  forepart  of  lateral  aspect, 
leading  downward  and  forward  to  external  angular  process;  gives  attachment 
to  temporal  fascia. 

Superior  Stephanion:  where  coronal  suture  crosses  superior  temporal 
ridge. 

Inferior  Temporal  Ridge:  indicates  upper  boundary  and  attachment  of 
temporal  muscle,  the  contraction  of  which  muscle  will  aid  in  determining 
site  of  ridge. 

Inferior  Stephanion :  where  coronal  suture  crosses  inferior  temporal  ridge. 

Pterion:  point  in  zygomatic  fossa,  from  3.8  to  5  cm.  (i  J  to  2  inches)  behind 
external  angular  process  and  same  distance  above  zygoma,  where  parietal, 
temporal,  frontal,  and  sphenoid  bones  meet. 

Svlvian  Point:  where  svlvian  fissure  reaches  the  convexitv  of  the  hemi- 
sphere,  at  a  point  from  2.9  to  3.2  cm.  (i J  to  ij  inches)  directly  behind  external 
angular  process. 
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Parietal  Eminence:  most  prominent  postero-lateral  eminence. 

Malar  Bone:  palpable  throughout. 

Retro-orbital  Tubercle :  apophysis  upon  posterior  border  of  upper  part  of 
frontal  process  of  malar  bone,  a  short  distance  below  malo-frontal  suture; 
the  most  important  anterior  lateral  landmark. 

Zygomatic  Arch:  palpable  throughout;  its  upper  border  may  be  taken  as 
I  practically  horizontal  measurement,  in  the  upright  position  of  the  body. 

Auricular  Point:  center  of  external  auditory  meatus;  most  reliable  middle 
lateral  landmark. 

Preauricular  Point:  point  on  Reid's  base-line  (v.  i.)  in  depression  between 
tragus  of  the  ear  and  condyle  of  inferior  maxilla. 

Supra-auricular  Point:  point  vertically  above  auricular  point,  at  root  of 
zygomatic  process. 

Squamous  Suture:  summit  of  which  is  4.4  cm.  (1}  inches)  above  zygoma. 

Mastoid  Process  of  Temporal:  palpable  throughout. 

Asterion:  point  behind  ear  where  parietal,  temporal,  and  occipital  bones 
and  lambdoid  and  squamous  sutures  meet;  about  1.8  cm.  (f  inch)  behind 
and  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  above  upper  part  of  posterior  border  of  mastoid  process. 

Note : — For  other  landmarks  of  the  cranio-cerebral  region,  see  the  methods 
of  Chipault  (page  472),  Reid  (page  476),  and  Chiene  (page  478)  for  local- 
izing the  brain  areas,  and  also  the  data  under  the  following  division  of  the 
subject. 

CRANIO-CEREBRAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Description. — Relation  of  areas  and  structures  of  brain  to  the  cranial 
bones.  While  discrepancies  are  found  in  the  statements  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  this  department  of  surgical  work,  and  differences  actually  exist 
in  different  heads,  the  following  may  be  considered  the  most  generally  accepted 
data,  for  the  average  head. 

Extent  of  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — (i)  Superior  or  mesial  border; 
extends  from  mid-point  of  naso-frontal  suture  to  a  point  averaging  i  cm., 
or  i^Tf  inch  (extremes,  5  to  15  mm.,  or  i  to  f  inch),  above  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  and  5  mm.  (|  inch)  to  its  left  and  15  mm.  (f  inch)  to  its  right 
(representing  the  width  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  attachment  of 
the  dural  walls).  It  is  separated  from  the  opposite  hemisphere  by  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  above,  which  deviates  slightly  to  right,  and  by  falx  cerebri 
below.  (2)  Inferior  or  lateral  border;  (a)  Frontal  Portion; — begins  in 
median  line,  opposite  floor  of  nasofrontal  groove — arches  upward  and  out- 
ward 8  mm.  (j  inch)  above  center  of  supraorbital  margin  of  frontal  bone — 
crosses  temporal  crest  just  above  external  angular  process — thence  descends 
slightly  to  a  point  in  temporal  fossa  about  30  mm.,  or  i-^  inches  (extremes, 
29  to  32  mm.,  or  i  j-^r  to  j^^  inches),  directly  behind  external  angular  process, 
where  it  coincides  with  margin  of  temporal  lobe  at  a  point  where  the  sylvian 
fissure  reaches  the  convexity  of  the  hemisphere  (the  sylvian  point) — the 
frontal  lobe  in  front  and  above  and  the  temporal  lobe  behind  and  below 
forming  a  receding  angle  here.  (More  roughly  outlined,  the  frontal  portion 
lies  just  above  the  eyebrow  in  front,  and  just  above  the  upper  margin  of  the 
zygoma  laterally.)  (b)  Temporo-occipital  Portion; — continuing  the  hne  of 
lower  margin  of  frontal  portion  from  the  sylvian  point,  at  receding  angle 
formed  by  sylvian  fissure,  it  curves  slightly  downward  and  forward  from  the 
lower  margin  of  frontal  lobe  to  a  point  20  mm.  (|f  inch)  above  the  zygoma, 
and   15  mm.   (f  inch)  behind  external  angular  process  (which  marks  the 
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anterior  pole  of  the  temporal  lobe) — thence  passes  backward  on  level  with 
upper  border  of  posterior  half  of  zygomatic  arch — thence  still  backward  at 
an  average  distance  of  6  mm.,  or  J  inch  (extremes,  3  to  9  mm.,  or  J  to  | 
inch),  above  the  roof  of  meatus  auditorius  extemus — continuing  horizontally 
backward  it  crosses  the  supramastoid  crest — and  runs  thence  to  a  point 
5  to  15  mm.  (i  to  f  inch)  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance^  5  mm.  (i 
inch)  external  to  the  protuberance  on  the  left,  and  18  mm.  (f  inch)  external 
to  it  on  the  right.  (More  roughly  outlined,  the  temporo-occipital  portion  co- 
incides with  the  upper  margin  of  the  zygoma  laterally,  and  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  posteriorly.) 

Extent  of  Cerebelltim. — Occupies  inferior  cerebellar  fossae  and  is  in 
contact  with  cranial  wall,  extending  upward  to  lower  margin  of  transverse 
portion  of  lateral  sinus  above,  and  forward  to  posterior  margin  of  sigmoid 
portion  of  lateral  sinus  in  front. 

Great  Longitudinal  Fissure. — Straight  median  line  from  mid-point  of 
naso-frontal  suture  to  center  of  external  occipital  protuberance — with  a 
slight  tendency  to  the  left,  especially  posteriorly. 

Great  Transverse  Fissure. — (Between  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.) 
Represented,  approximately,  by  a  line  between  external  occipital  protuberance 
and  center  of  external  auditory  meatus. 

Sylvian  Fissure. — The  parts  of  the  sylvian  fissure  may  be  traced  out  by 
measurement,  or  by  means  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  (a)  Location  of 
parts  of  Sylvian  Fissure  by  Measurement;  Sylvian  Point — found  by  carrying 
straight  line  from  posterior  margin  of  fronto-malar  junction  directly  horizon- 
tally backward  for  3.1  to  3.5  cm.,  or  i  J  to  i  J  inches  (average,  3.3  cm.,  or  i-j^^j- 
inches),  thence  vertically  upward  for  6  to  12  mm.,  or  i  to  J  inch  (average  9 
mm.,  or  J  inch),  the  termination  of  which  latter  line  marks  the  sylvian  point, 
where  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sylvian  fissure  are  given  off.  Sylvian  Line 
— found  by  carrying  a  straight  line  from  the  sylvian  point  backward  and 
upward  to  a  point  from  1.2  to  1.8  cm.  (J  to  }  inch)  below  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  [)arietal  eminence.  Horizontal  or  Posterior  Limb  of  Sylvian 
Fissure — that  portion  just  mentioned  (from  sylvian  point  to  lower  part  of 
parietal  eminence)  having  a  length  of  7.5  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches).  Ascending 
Limb  of  Sylvian  Fissure — a  line  3  cm.  {i-^^  inches)  long,  drawn  upward  and 
forward  from  the  sylvian  point,  at  right  angle  to  sylvian  line.  Anterior 
Limb  of  Sylvian  Fissure — a  line  2  cm.  (ff  inch)  long,  drawn  horizontally 
fonvard  from  the  sylvian  point,  (b)  Location  of  Parts  of  Sylvian  Fissure 
by  means  of  Sutures  of  Skull;  Point  of  Division  of  Sylvian  Fissure — in  the 
pterion,  under  or  ver\'  near  the  spheno-parietal  suture,  near  its  posterior  end. 
Horizontal  or  Posterior  Limb  of  Sylvian  Fissure — runs  from  the  point  of 
division  backward  and  slightly  upward,  following  the  squamous  suture  at 
first,  and  then  crossing  the  temporal  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  to  the  inferior 
temporal  line,  and  thence  ascending  beneath  the  parietal  eminence.  Ascending 
Limb  of  Sylvian  Fissure — runs  from  the  point  of  division  obliquely  upward 
and  forward,  crossing  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal  suture.  Anterior  Limb 
of  Sylvian  Fissure — runs  from  point  of  division  forward  in  the  'direction  of 
the  spheno-parietal  suture. 

The  horizontal  limb  of  the  sylvian  fissure  is  more  oblique,  and  further 
above  the  squamous  suture,  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  than  subsequently. 

Rolandic  Fissure. — The  parts  of  the  Rolandic  Fissure  may  also  be 
traced  out  bv  measurement,  or  bv  means  of  the  sutures  and  bonv  landmarks, 
in  the  exposed  skull;  (a)  Location  of  position  and  direction  of  Rolandic 
Fissure  by  Measurement;  Superior  Rolandic  Point — variously  estimated  at 

30 
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from  55  to  57  per  cent,  (average  being  between  55  and  56  per  cent.,  probably 
about  55.7  per  cent.)  of  distance  from  mid-point  of  naso-frontal  suture  to 
external  occipital  protuberance.  Quain,  upon  another  basis,  gives  the  point 
at  I  cm.  (-j^^  inch)  behind  the  center  of  the  naso-inial  line,  and  Poirier  as  2  cm. 
(^  inch)  behind  that  center.  Where  the  inion  is  indistinct,  the  superior  ro- 
landic  point  may  be  considered  as  18  cm.,  or  7^  inches,  in  large  (and  17  cm., 
or6|^  inches,  in  small)  heads  posterior  to  the  nasion,  in  the  median  line.  Direc- 
tion of  Rolandic  Line — forms  an  angle  generally  averaging  about  70  degrees 
(extremes  64  degrees  to  75  degrees)  with  the  median  line.  (Formerly  the  angle 
was  generally  considered  67^  degrees.  Different  writers  have  given  the  wide 
variations  covered  in  the  above  extremes.)  The  rolandic  line  coincides  with  the 
rolandic  fissure  more  accurately  in  its  upper  part — the  inferior  genu  of  the 
rolandic  fissure  projecting  slightly  in  front  of  the  rolandic  line  below  its  cen- 
ter, corresponding  to  a  point  5  to  15  mm.  (J  to  f  inch)  above  the  lower  tem- 
poral line.  Inferior  Rolandic  Point — lies  on  the  rolandic  line  generally  i  cm. 
(i^^  inch)  above  the  sylvian  line  (v.  s.).  Length  of  Rolandic  Fissure — gen- 
erally from  8.5  to  9.5  cm.  (jf  to  3}  inches),  (b)  Location  of  Rolandic  Fis 
sure  by  Bony  Landmarks;  lies  entirely  under  the  parietal  bone,  the  superior 
rolandic  point  being  from  4  to  5  cm.  (i-^jr  to  2  inches)  and  the  inferior  rolandic 
point  about  3  cm.  (i^  inches)  posterior  to  the  coronal  suture. 

The  rolandic  fissure  is  somewhat  further  forward  and  more  obliquely 
placed  in  children  under  nine  years. 

Parieto-occipital  Fissure. — A  line  about  2  cm.  (|f  inch)  long  running 
transversely  outward,  at  right  angle  to  naso-inial  line,  from  a  point  averaging 
about  6  mm.,  or  J  inch  (extremes,  from  lambda  itself  to  a  point  15  mm.,  or 
f  inch),  in  front  of  lambda.  Where  the  lambda  is  not  distinct,  its  position 
lies  from  6  to  7  cm.  (2I  to  2}  inches)  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
or  8  to  10  cm.  (3J  to  4  inches)  behind  the  superior  rolandic  point.  The 
above  line  represents  the  external  portion  of  the  fissure,  the  internal  portion 
lying  upon  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  hemisphere.  (If  the  horizontal  limb  of 
the  svlvian  fissure  be  continued  backward  to  the  median  line,  its  last  2  cm. 
— \^  inch — would  represent,  approximately,  the  external  portion  of  the 
parieto-occipito  fissure.)  In  children  this  fissure  lies  somewhat  further 
forward. 

Precentral  Fissure. — Runs  downward  and  forward  about  15  mm.  (f 
inch)  anterior  to  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  rolandic  fissure.  Its  upper 
portion  lies  from  2  to  3  cm.  (y|  to  iy\  inches)  behind  the  upper  part,  and 
its  lower  portion  from  i  to  2  cm.  (f  to  |f  inch)  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
coronal  suture.  Its  lower  end  terminates  about  i  cm.  (f  inch)  above  the 
svlvian  fissure. 

Postcentral  Fissure. — Runs  downward  and  forward  about  15  mm.  (f 
inch)  posterior  to  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  rolandic  fissure. 

Superior  Frontal  Fissure. — Line  running  forward,  approximately 
parallel  with  the  naso-inial  line,  from  the  precentral  fissure,  just  internal  to 
mid-distance  between  temporal  crest  and  median  line,  to  the  supraorbital 
notch. 

Inferior  Frontal  Fissure. — Line  runnin<]j  fc^rward  and  slightly  down- 
ward from  the  ])recentral  fissure  to  just  above  the  superior  stephanion  (inter- 
section of  su])erior  temporal  ridge  and  coronal  suture),  and  thence  forward, 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temi)oral  ridge. 

Intraparietal  Fissure. — The  ascending  j)ortion  runs  upward  for  about 
1.8  cm.  (}  inch)  nearly  parallel  with  and  ai)out  1.5  cm.  (J  inch)  posterior  to 
the  rolandic  fissure.     The  longitudinal  ])ortion  runs  thence  backward  and 
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slightly  inward  just  above  the  parietal  eminence,  being  about  4.5  cm.  (i-ff 
inches)  from  the  median  line  anteriorly,  and  about  3.5  cm.  (ij  inches)  poste- 
riorly, at  a  point  opposite  the  lambda. 

Superior  Temporo-sphenoidal  (Parallel)  Fissure. — General  direction 
of  this  fissure  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  passing  from  the  retro-orbital 
tubercle  to  the  lambda,  which  line  coincides  more  accurately  with  the  tem- 
poral part  of  the  fissure.  This  fissure  lies  beneath  the  superior  part  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  posterior  part  of  temporal  portion  of 
parietal,  and  thence  turns  upward  across  the  temporal  Unes  and  passes  under 
the  upper  division  of  the  parietal  bone.     Placed  somewhat  higher  in  children. 

Ascending  Frontal  Convolution. — Lies  beneath  the  anterior  third  of 
the  parietal  bone. 

Superior  Frontal  Convolution. — Its  base  lies  under  the  anterior  third 
of  the  parietal,  and  its  main  part  corresponds  to  somewhat  less  than  the  inner 
half  of  the  frontal  region  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Middle  Frontal  Convolution. — Its  base  lies  under  the  anterior  third 
of  the  parietal;  its  main  part  corresponds  to  somewhat  more  than  the  outer 
half  of  the  frontal  region  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  its  anterior  portion  lies 
under  the  frontal  eminence. 

Inferior  Frontal  Convolution. — Its  base  lies  under  the  anterior  third 
of  the  parietal;  the  apex  of  its  triangular  part  lies  under  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal;  and  its  orbital  part  lies  beneath  the  temporal  division 
of  the  frontal  and  superoir  end  of  great  wing  of  sphenoid. 

Island  of  Reil. — Pole  of  the  triangular  island  of  Reil  corresponds  with 
the  sylvian  point.  Posterior  Angle  corresponds  with  a  point  on  the  sylvian 
line  3.5  cm.  (if  inches)  behind  the  sylvian  point.  Superior  Boundary  is 
indicated  by  an  evenly  curved  line,  with  upward  convexity,  extending  from 
the  posterior  angle  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  sylvian 
fissure,  and  thence  forward  in  the  same  curve  1.5  cm.  (f  inch)  beyond  a 
vertical  line  passing  upward  from  the  sylvian  point.  Postero-inferior  Boun- 
dary extends  from  the  posterior  angle  downward  and  forward  to  a  point  on 
the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  line  directly  below  the  sylvian  point. 

Parietal  Lobe. — Lies  beneath  the  parietal  bone,  the  parietal  eminence 
overlying  some  part  of  the  supramarginal  convolution. 

Ascending  Parietal  Convolution. — Lies  between  the  rolandic  fissure 
and  the  ascending  portion  of  the  intraparietal  fissure. 

Angular  Gyrus. — At  the  intersection  of  Reid's  posterior  perpendicular 
line  (v.  i.)  and  the  direct  continuation  of  the  sylvian  line. 

Temporal  Lobe. — Lies  chiefly  beneath  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
and  the  posterior  and  inferior  fourth  of  the  parietal — its  anterior  end  lying 
under  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid — its  posterior  part  (inferior  temporal 
convolution)  lying  beneath  the  occipital  lobe. 

Occipital  Lobe. — Lies  in  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
sometimes  slightly  beneath  the  adjoining  parietal. 

Basal  Ganglia. — Consist  of  the  following;  nucleus  caudatus  and  nu- 
cleus lenticularis,  forming  the  corpus  striatum;  claustra;  amygdaloid  nuclei. 
The  optic  thalami  lie  near  the  corpora  striata,  but  belong  to  the  thalamen- 
cephalon  or  interbrain.  The  above  ganglia,  except  the  amygdaloid  nucleus, 
lie  subjacent  to  the  island  of  Reil — they  extend  slightly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  island — and  are  circumscribed  by  the  curved  line  limiting  the  main 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (v.  i.).  The  following  important  white  fasciculi 
are  closely  related  to  the  corpora  striata;  inner  capsule;  outer  capsule;  anterior 
commissure;  taenia  semicircularis. 
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Lateral  Ventricle. — Commencing  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Ante- 
rior Horn,  I  cm.  (|  inch)  in  front  of  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  outline 
of  the  island  of  Reil  (v.  s.),  pass  backward  along  the  Body  of  the  Lateral 
Ventricle  in  a  curve  following  parallel  with  and  i  cm.  (|  inch)  above  the 
superior  boundary  of  the  island  of  Reil,  to  a  point  2  cm.  (|f  inch)  behind  its 
posterior  limit — thence  the  Descending  Horn  curves  forward  and  downward 
to  terminate  i  cm.  (|  inch)  below  the  level  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
(parallel)  fissure  and  slightly  anterior  to  a  line  from  the  lower  rolandic  point 
to  the  preauricular  point — while  the  Posterior  Horn  passes  backward  from 
this  cur\'e,  a  variable  distance,  toward  the  back  part  of  the  hemisphere, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  occipital  pole.  Another  method  of  locating 
the  lateral  ventricle  is  to  take  a  point  3.1  cm.  {i{  inches)  above  and  the  same 
distance  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus  (Keen).  Ordinarily  the  lateral 
ventricle  lies  at  a  distance  of  5.7  to  6.3  cm.  (2 J  to  2^  inches)  from  the  surface. 

Naso-lambdoidal  Line. — Begins  at  naso-frontal  groove — passes  directly 
backward  6  mm.  ({  inch)  above  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  end  i  cm. 
(I  inch)  above  the  lambda  (or,  if  that  is  not  recognizable,  about  7  cm.,  or  2} 
inches,  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance).  It  passes  through  the 
lower  part  of  Broca's  (inferior  frontal)  convolution — runs  along  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  sylvian  fissure  for  4  to  6  cm.  (i^  to  2 J  inches) — touches  the 
lower  part  of  the  supramarginal  convolution — passes  through  the  base  of  the 
angular  gyrus — and  ends  in  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus. — Is  represented  by  two  straight  lines, 
both  beginning  together  from  the  mid-point  of  the  naso-frontal  suture  (foramen 
caecum)  and  slightly  diverging  as  they  pass  posteriorly,  one  going  to  a  point 
opposite  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  5  mm.  (-^^  inch)  to  its  left, 
the  other  to  a  corresponding  point  15  mm.  (J  inch)  to  the  right  of  the  external 
occipital  protuberance.  This  divergence  represents  the  attachment  of  the 
laminae  of  the  falx  cerebri  forming  the  sinus,  which  increases  in  width  poste- 
riorly. 

Lateral  Sinuses. — Transverse  Portion  forms  a  slight  curve,  with  upward 
convexity,  from  external  occipital  protuberance  to  back  of  ear,  on  level  with 
upper  border  of  external  auditory  meatus.  The  highest  part  of  the  sinus 
(opposite  masto-parietal  suture)  lies  from  1.5  to  2.5  cm.  (f  to  i  inch)  above  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  center  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  a  little  external  to  its  center.  Sigmoid  Portion 
passes  from  back  of  ear,  on  level  with  upper  border  of  external  auditory  mea- 
tus, in  a  sigmoidally  curved  direction  (convexity  forward)  over  the  prominence 
of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex,  lying  generally  from  10  to  12  mm.,  or  -j^  to 
i  inch  (extremes,  2  to  12  mm.,  or  nearly  i  to  ^  inch),  behind  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  extending  downward  about  5  mm. 
(j\  inch)  below  the  lower  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Distance 
of  sigmoid  portion  from  outer  surface  of  mastoid  process  is  about  7  mm., 
or  f  inch  (extremes,  i  to  15  mm.,  or  j\y  to  f  inch).  Width  of  sigmoid  portion 
is  about  10  mm.,  rr  f  inch  (extremes,  5  to  15  mm.,  or  fV  to  f  inch).  (For 
other  data  concerning  the  Lateral  Sinuses,  see  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Brain 
[page  462],  and  Relations  of  Mastoid  Antrum,  Ipage  502].) 

Middle  Meningeal  Artery  and  Its  Branches. — For  course  and  rela- 
tions, see  under  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  (page  461  ),  and  under 
the  Surgical   Anatomy   in    connection  with    the    ligation    of    those   vessels 

(pages  47-4Q)- 

Facial  Nerve. — Descends  in  fallopian  canal  through  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, lying  between  the  sigmoid  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  external 
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auditory  meatus  (very  near  the  latter).     For  fuller  description  of  its  relations, 
see  under  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Mastoid  region  (pages  502  and  503). 


LOCALIZAnON  OF  BRAIN  AREAS. 
Description. — The  determination  of  the  situation  of  those  areas  of  the 
Brain  which  are  concerned  with  certain  functions.     These  centers  do  not 


necessarily  coincide  with  fixed  convolulions — are  not  limite<l  in  extent  by 
hard  and  fast  lines— often  overlap  each  other — and  their  position  and  dimen- 
sions are  not,  in  all  cases,  invariably  fixed,  nor  absolutely  ascertained.  Kach 
functional  center  most  probably  has  a  wider  general  representation  over  the 
adjacent  areas  and  a  more  limited  S|)ecial  represenlalion,  whereby  a  small 
area  may  be  removed  without  total  paralysis  of  that  part  of  the  limb  specially 
represented  by  that  area.  The  following  summar)-  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  best  authorities. 

Season-motor  Area.— The  area  of  common  sensation  and  motion. 
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Corresponds  with  the  cortical  surface  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central 
convolutions,  which  lie  along  both  sides  of  the  rolandic  fissure.  Extends, 
from  above  downward,  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  the  sylvian  fissure. 
From  before  backward,  these  areas,  while  chiefly  occupying  the  ascending 
frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  also  occupy  con^-olutions  in 
front  of  and  behind  these  two  chief  convolutions.  In  the  right-handed  this 
area  is  lai^er  upon  the  left  hemispheie. 

If  this  area  along  the  rolandic  fissure,  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  to 


the  sylvian  fissure,  be  divided  into  three  appn)\imately  equal  parts,  the 
functional  centers  will  Ijc  distributeil  as  follows;  (i)  Lower  Third  of  Sensori- 
motor Area;— (a)  In  Upper  and  Forward  I'urt;  eyebrows;  cheeks;  upper 
face  muscles: — (b)  In  Lower  and  Forward  Tart;  lower  face  muscles; 
tongue;  larynx:— fc)  In  Hinder  Pari;  mouth;  pharjTix;  platysma; 
(3)  -Middle  Third  of  Sensorimotor  Area: — (a)  In  Upjier  and  Forward  Part; 
shoulder;  arm:^[b)  In  Middle  Part;  elbow:— (c)  In  Hinder  and  Lower 
Pari;  forearm;  hand;  fingers: — (3)  Upper  Third  of  Scnsori- motor  Area 
(including  the  union  in  the  paracentral  lobe  upon  the  median  aspect  of  the 
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hemisphere); — (a)  In  Forward  Part;  trunk;  hips;  thigh: — (b)  In  Middle 
Part;  knee: — (c)  In  Back  Part;  leg;  foot;  toes.     (Figs.  311  and  312) 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolutions  are  the  centers 
for  the  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head.  The  sensori-motor  area  is  repre- 
sented upon  the  median  aspect  of  the  brain  in  the  following  order,  from 
before  backward ;— head ;  arm;  trunk:  leg.     {Fig.  313.) 

Speech  Areas, — (In  the  left  hemisphere  in  the  right-handed,  and  in  the 
right  hemisphere  in  the  left-handed.)  (i)  Motor  Speech  Area  {speech 
memories  and  power  of  talking)^in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal 
convolution.  (3)  Auditory  Speech  Area  (memories  of  word-sounds) — in  first 
and  second  temporal  convolutions.  (3)  Visual  Speech  Area  (memories  of 
printed  words) — in  lower  parietal  region.     (4)  Power  of  Writing  Language 


(writing  memories) — probably  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal 
convolution,  or  in  the  lower  parietal  convolulion. 

Area  of  Sight  Sensation.— In  the  occi])ital  lobe;  lying  in  the  cortex 
of  (he  calcarine  fissure  and  cuneal  lobe,  upon  the  median  aspect^and  upon 
the  convexity  of  the  occipital  convolutions,  upon  the  outer  aspect. 

Area  of  Sound  Sensations. — In  first  and  second  lemporo-sphenoidal 
convolutions. 

Area  of  Smell-  and  Taste-sensations. ^Upon  (he  under  and  inner 
surface  of  the  tip  of  the  lemporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  resting  upon  the  sphe- 
noidal bone. 

Area  of  Higher  Psychical  Centers. — Outer  and  median  aspects  of  the 
frontal  lobes. 

Cortex  of  Basal  Surface  of  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — Xo  assignable 
functions. 
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Crura  Cerebri — Pons — Medulla. — Embrace  the  centers  of  various 
cranial  nerve-nuclei — and  transmit  motor  and  sensory  tracts  to  the  spinal 
cord. 

Basal  Ganglia. — Function  unknown — disease  of  these  ganglia  only  made 
known  by  also  involving  the  internal  capsule. 

Cerebellum. — Regulates  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 


CHIPAULrS  METHOD  OF  CRANIO^IEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION. 

Description. — This  method  of  cranio-cerebral  localization  is  based 
upon  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  to  the  skull,  as  determined  by 
the  percentage  measurements  of  the  skull  made  in  the  metric  system.  It 
is,  therefore,  equally  applicable  to  skulls  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  and 
ages. 

Following  Fixed  Bony  Landmarks  of  Measurement  are  taken: — 
Nasion — mid-point  of  naso-frontal  suture  (avoid  confusing  this  with  the 
glabella).  Inion — external  occipital  protuberance.  Retro-orbital  Tubercle 
— the  apophysis  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  bone,  a  short  distance  below  the  fronto-malar  suture. 
The  most  prominent  part  of  this  apophysis  f(^rms  the  lower  limit  of  the  three 
primary  lines  of  Chipault's  method  (avoid  confusing  this  with  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone).     (Fig.  314.) 

Following  Percentage  Points  are  Marked  upon  the  Median  Naso- 
inial  Line  (a  line  extending  in  the  median  line  cf  the  head,  frcm  nasion  to 
inion) — which  percentage  points  are  to  become  the  median  or  upper  limits 
of  lines  to  be  subsequently  drawn: — Precentral  Point  is  marked  at  45  per 
cent,  of  the  distance  from  nasion  to  inion.  Rolandic  Point  is  marked  at  55 
per  cent,  of  the  distance  from  nasion  to  inion.  Sylvian  Point  is  marked  at 
70  per  cent,  of  the  distance  from  nasion  to  inion.  Lamlxioidal,  or  Superior 
Temporo-sphenoidal  Point,  is  marked  at  80  per  cent,  f  f  the  distance  from 
nasion  to  inion.  Lateral  Sinus  Point  is  marked  at  95  per  cent,  of  the 
distance  from  nasion  to  inion.     (Fig.  315.) 

(Illustration — suppose  distance  from  nasion  to  inion  to  be  30  centimeters 
— then  yViT  ^^^  that  distance,  or  the  Precentral  i)cint,  will  be  13.5  cm.  from 
the  nasion; — yVV'  ^^^  ^^^  Rolandic  ]u)int,  16.5  cm.; — ,v,\,  or  the  Sylvian  point, 
21  cm.; — jV]r»  ^^r  the  Superior  Temj)oro-sphenoi(lal  point,  24  cm.; — -|W, 
or  the  Lateral  Sinus  point,  28.5  cm.  If  measured  in  inches,  and  the  naso- 
inial  line  measured  12  inches,  -^^j-\  of  12  inches,  or  the  Precentral  point,  would 
lie  5.4  inches  from  the  nasion,  etc.) 

Three  Primary  Lines  are  Drawn. — Sylvian  Line — from  retro-orbital 
tubercle  to  sylvian  point  (70  j)er  cent.) — its  anterior  portion  marking  the 
sylvian  fissure.  Superior  Temporo  sphenoidal  Line—  from  retro-orbital 
tubercle  to  lamhdoidal  or  superior  temporo-s{)hcnoidal  point  (80  per  cert.) 
— its  anterior  part  niarkinj^  the  superior  temporo  sphenoidal  fissure.  Lateral 
Sinus  Line — from  retro-orbital  tubercle  to  lateral  sinus  point  (95  per  cent.) 
— its  anterior  part  crossing  the  lower  ])()rtion  of  the  temporal  lobe — its  poste- 
rior portion  marking  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  the  tentorium  cerebclli,  and  the  threat  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain. 
(Fig.  316.)  ^ 

These  three  primary'  lines  arc  now  marked  olT  into  tenths  of  their  lengths. 
(For  instance,  if  the  sylvian  line  measures  21  cm.,  this  line  is  divided  off  into 
ten  parts  of  2.1  cm.  each.) 
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Two  Secondary  Lines  are  Drawn. — Precentral  Line — from  junction  of 
second  and  third  tenths  of  sylvian  line,  to  precentral  point  (45  per  cent.) — 
commencing  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  it  at  first  follows  the 
ascending  limb  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  and  then  corresponds  in  its  two  upper 
thirds  to  the  precentral  fissure.     Rolandic  Line — from  junction  of  third  and 
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Fir.  314. — Chipal'i.t's  Method  ok  Cranio-cerkbral  Localization— Scalp  Vikw  :  -A,  Nasion  ; 
B.  Inioii ;  C,  Retro-orbital  tubercle  ;  45'c,  or  Precentral  point ;  55**,  or  Rolandic  point ;  70^,  or  Sylvian 
point:  Set,  or  Superior  teniiwro-sphenoidal  })oint  ;  g5'<,  or  lateral  sinus  ()oint ;  D,  Sylvian  line;  E, 
Superior  temjKiro-sphenoidal  line;  F,  Lateral  sinus  line;  G,  Precentral  line;  H.  Rolandic  line  ;  I, 
Junction  of  second  and  third  tenths  of  sylvian  line;  J,  Junction  of  third  and  fourth  tenths  of  sylvian 
line. 


fourth  tenths  of  sylvian  line,  to  rolandic  point  (55  per  cent.) — beginning  at 
lower  extremity  of  rolandic  fissure  and  following  its  entire  length. 

These  two  secondary  lines  are  now  divided  and  marked  ofT  into  tenths. 
Thus,  with  the  tenths  marked  on  the  three  primary  lines,  sufficient  data  are 
furnished  for  all  practical  pur])oses  of  localization. 

Other  Points  and  Lines. — Inferior  Frontal  Fissure — begins  at  junction 
of  third  and  fourth  tenths  of  precentral  line     Anterior  Branch  of  Middle 
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Meningeal  Artery — crosses  the  second  tenths  of  the  three  primary  lines. 
Lateral  Ventricle — lies  directly  opposite  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth 
tenths  of  the  superior  lemporo-sphenoidal  line.  This  point  strikes  the  Body 
of  the  lateral  ventride  at  its  posterior  part.  Hartley  has  determined  that 
the  easily  of  the  ventricle  is  reached  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain  equal  to  one-third  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brain  itself  opposite 


H5% 


this  |)o 
caliper. 


of  the  I 
enter  the 


{For  example,  take  the  full  di;imetiT  of  the  skull  and  scalp  with 
ly  15  cm.  lake  thickness  of  ;.ku!l  iin<i  scalp  of  the  side  opened, 
— doulile  this  tor  ihc  o])positi'  side— lake  result  of  this  doublinj;. 
from  the  iciial  transverse  diameter,  which  will  pive  the  diameter 
in  alone,  say  1;,  em, — lake  nnc-ihinl  <if  i!ii>,  say  4,1  cm. — and 
le|jlh  upon  a  ilireii  liiiri/..>nt;il  line.)     To  puncture 


the   Descending  Horn  of  the  latei 


iele.  Hartley  passes  through  the 
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middle  tempom-sphenoidal  convolution  in  a  line  direcily  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  To  puncture  the  Posterior  Horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
he  passes  through  the  middle  temjMiro-sphemiidal  convolutii>n  in  a  line  with 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Summary  .^Having  determined  the  position  of  the  chief  fissures  of  the 


15  "A 


liniin  in  the  above  manner,  and  knowinj;  the  j^eneral  rflations  of  the  ronvo- 
Imioiis,  struciiire^.  anil  funrliorKd  areas  to  lbc<e  fis-ure>,  any  desired  area 
may  be  exposed.  PrefereniT  i-  niven  Ui  the  nHnho-i  of  Cbipault  over  the 
several  others  in  use.  for  while  mmc  are  |ierfc((.  r>r  absolutely  simple,  this 
method  has  proved  itself  i|uili'  acairate  and  fairly  isisy  of  ap|iliratiiin.  and 
furnishes  sultiiient  data  from  which  to  locale  anv  desired  area  of  cerebrum 
or  cen-bellum. 
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The  manner  of  applying  these  (or  any  other)  measurements  is  to  shave 
the  head  and  mark  out  the  landmarks  and  the  desired  areas  upon  the  scalp, 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  dermographic  pencil — then, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  of  small  circumference  inserted  through  the 
scalp  to  the  bone,  a  slight  blow  or  two  is  given  with  a  mallet  just  sufficiently 
to  mark  the  bone — the  soft  parts  are  then  turned  back  and  the  bone  removed 
by  the  method  elected,  preferably  some  form  of  motor  saw,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  previous  small  trephine-openings  outlining  the  area  to  be  removed. 
WTiere  a  trephine-opening  is  used  as  the  entire  means  of  exposure,  an  instru- 
ment of  sufficiently  large  diameter  should  be  used  to  allow  of  the  possibility 
of  a  smaller  opening  not  fully  covering  the  area  sought.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  necessary,  in  operating  in  life,  to  mark  out  upon  the  scalp  the  particular 
area  desired,  and  then  to  mark,  in  the  above  manner,  the  corresponding  site 
on  the  skull — for  instance,  if  one  sought  a  motor  center  lying  along  the  rolandic 
fissure,  only  the  sylvian  and  rolandic  points  and  the  sylvian  and  rolandic 
lines  of  the  above  system  need  be  marked  out  on  the  scalp — and  only  the  center 
of  the  motor  area  itself  on  the  bone.  For  the  technique  of  the  operations 
whereby  this  method  of  localization  may  be  applied,  see  the  operations  of 
craniotomy  (page  481)  and  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  skull  (page  483). 


REID'S  METHOD  OF  CRANIO-CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION, 

Description. — A  method  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  brain  to  the  skull,  by  means  of  certain  lines  drawn  upon  the 
scalp  between  known  landmarks.     (See  Fig.  317.) 

Fundamental  Lines. — Base  Line: — a  horizontal  line  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  infraorbital  border,  through  center  of  external  auditory  meatus, 
thence  directly  backward  (Fig.  317,  A  B).  Anterior  Perpendicular  Line: — 
from  preauricular  point  (a  depression  upon  the  base-line,  between  tragus 
and  condyle  of  jaw)  to  longitudinal  fissure  (E  D).  Posterior  Perpendicular 
Line: — along  posterior  border  of  mastoid  process,  from  base-line  to  longi- 
tudinal fissure  (G  F).  Some  of  the  structures  are  located  in  connection  with 
these  Hnes,  and  others  are  located  upon  other  data.  An  average  adult  head 
is  supposed. 

Longitudinal  Fissure. — From  mid-point  of  the  naso-frontal  suture  to 
external  occipital  protuberance. 

Sylvian  Fissure. — Extends  from  a  point  3.1  cm.  (i^  inches)  horizontally 
behind  the  external  angular  process  to  a  point  1.8  cm.  (j  inch)  below  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  eminence  (Fig.  317,  H  J).  Main 
part  of  the  sylvian  fissure  is  represented  by  the  anterior  1.8  cm.  (}  inch)  of 
the  above  line  (HI).  Horizontal  Limb  of  the  fissure  is  represented  by  the 
remainder  of  the  line  (I  J).  Ascending  Liml)  of  the  fissure  extends  from  the 
posterior  end  of  the  main  fissure  vertically  upward  for  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  (I  K). 
Bifurcation  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  therefore,  lies  5  cm.  (2  inches)  posteriorly 
to  the  external  angular  process,  and  about  6  mm.  {\  inch)  above  the  level 
of  the  external  angular  process  (I). 

Rolandic  Fissure. — Represented  by  a  diagonal  line  from  upper  end  of 
posterior  perpendicular  line  to  junction  of  anterior  perpendicular  line  with 
the  sylvian  fissure  (L  F). 

Sigmoid  Portion  of  the  Lateral  Sinus. — Point  on  the  base-line  1.8 
cm.  (}  inch)  behind  the  center  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  (M). 
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Transverse  Portion  of  the  Lateral  Sinus. — Point  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
behind  the  center  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  6  mm.  (i  inch)  above 
the  base-line  (N). 

Mastoid  Antrum. — Intersection  of  line  drawn  along  the  superior  wall 
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Masioldantrtim;  P.  I^u-ral  vwitriL-lr  :  U.  Anlniur  branch  »(  midrllv  nKnlnK>-BUncr>- :  K,  PoHKri'ir 
hranrh  of  middle  rnmiiiKFalanvrv:  S.  Cerebral  abscess;  T.  Cerebi'llar  abscess.    <Forei|>lana(lons. 


of  the  auditor)'  meatus  parallel  with  the  base-line,  with  line  drawn  along  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  meatus  perpendicular  lo  the  base-line  (()). 

Lateral  Ventricle.— I.ies  .i.S  cm.  (li  inches)  directly  above  the  center 
of  the  external  audilorj'  meatus  (P). 

Anterior  Branch   of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. —Encountered 
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at  a  point  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches)  behind  external  angular  process,  and  3.8  cm. 
(li  inches)  above  zygomatic  arch  (Q). 

Posterior  Branch  of  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — Encountered  at  a 
point  4.4  cm.  (ij  inches)  behind  external  angular  process,  and  6  mm.  ({ 
inch)  above  zygomatic  arch  (R). 

Usual  Site  of  Cerebral  Abscess. — In  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  at 
a  point  1.8  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  base-line,  on  a  line  drawn  along  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  auditory  meatus  perp>endicular  to  the  base-line  (S). 

Usual  Site  of  Cerebellar  Abscess. — Opposite  a  point  3.8  cm.  (li  inches) 
behind  center  of  external  auditory  meatus,  and  6  mm.  ({  inch)  below  the 
base-line  (T). 


CHIENE'S  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ROLANDIC  FISSURE. 

Take  a  piece  of  paper  about  three  inches  square — crease  it  diagonally 

from  A  to  D,  so  that  A  B  D 
coincides  with  .\  E  D.  A  E  D 
E  will  then  represent  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  Then,  after  open- 
ing out  the  square,  crease  A 
B  D  along  A  C,  so  that  A  B 
C  coincides  with  A  C  D,  and 
allow  the  last  folding  to  re- 
main creased.  A  C  D  (half  of 
an  angle  of  45  degrees)  will 
represent  22^  degrees.  There- 
fore E  A  C  will  be  equal  to 
an  angle  of  67 i  degrees.  Apply 
figure  A  E  D  C  to  the  head 
so  that  A  E  falls  upon  the 
median  line,  with  A  1.2  cm. 
(J  inch)  posterior  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  line  from  nasion 
to  inion,  with  E  forward — 
when  the  line  A  C  will  repre- 
sent an  angle  of  67  J  degrees 
with  the  median  line,  and, 
therefore,  approximately,  the 
rolandic    fissure.      (See    Fig. 

3x8-) 

As    the    angle,    however, 

which  the  rolandic  fissure   makes  with   the  median   line  is  now  generally 

regarded  as  somewhat  greater  than  67  J  degrees   (see    Fissure  of  Rolando, 

Cranio-ccrebral  Topography,  page  465),  a  somewhat  greater  allowance,  say 

about  70  degrees,  should  be  made. 


B 


C 


0 


Fig.  318. — Chienk's  Method  of  Determining  the 
Rolandic  FissrRK:— A  B  D  E,  a  square;  A  K  I)  (oru-- 
half  of  A  B  I)  K.  creased  diagonally),  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees :  A  R  C  (one-half  of  A  B  D).  an  angle  of  22^i  degrees. 
Therefore  E  A  C  represenls  an  angle  of  67*2  degrees. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  CRANIO-CEREBRAL 

OPERATIONS. 

Relations  of  Cranial  Contents  to  Cranial  Bones. — It  has  been  noted 
that  irregularities  of  relationships  do  sometimes  occur,  and  that  discrepancies 
sometimes  exist  in  the  statements  of  the  different  methods  of  localizing,  as 
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given  by  diflferent  men  of  extended  experience — but  these  irregularities  and 
discrepancies  are  generally  so  slight  that  the  structures  or  areas  sought  are 
readily  accessible  through  the  data  given — and  if  not  found  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  site  exposed  by  operation,  are  usually  within  rearJi  of  the  opening 
made.  As  a  rule,  apparent  discrepancies  are  generally  the  result  of  an  error 
in  applying  the  special  method  of  localizing. 

Preparation. — Head  shaved.  Ears  cleansed  and  packed  with  sterile 
cotton. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  head  elevated  upon  a  firm  supjwrt,  at  end  of 
table,  and  turned  so  as  to  give  freest  access  to  site  of  operation.  Surgeon  on 
side  of  operation,  or  directly  behind  patient's  head.  Assistant  opposite 
surgeon,  or  at  his  side. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Hemorrhage  from  the  scalp  is  generally  con- 
trolled by  clamp-forceps,  applied  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
incision,  followed  by  ligation  with  gut  of  the  clamped  vessels.  Where  ex- 
tensive bleeding  from  the  scalp  is  anticipated,  especially  in  removing  growths 
of  that  structure,  a  circular  constrictor  around  the  lower  part  of  the  skull 
(passing  just  above  the  nose  and  ears  and  just  below  the  external  occipital 
protuberance)  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  used — such  as  the  narrow 
flat  band  of  the  Esmarch  set,  or  a  rubber  tube  which  flattens  as  it  is  applied. 
To  aid  in  its  effectiveness,  small  compresses  may  be  first  placed  over  the 
temporal,  posterior  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries,  upon  one  or,  preferably, 
both  sides,  and  held  in  place  by  rubber  plaster — and  the  constrictor  applied 
over  these.  Intracranial  hemorrhage  (from  middle  meningeal  arteries, 
venous  sinuses,  and  the  intracerebral  vessels)  will  be  specially  mentioned 
among  the  operations  upon  the  cerebral  contents. 

Manner  of  Making  the  Cranial  Section. — The  use  of  a  saw  (motor 
or  hand,  including  the  trephine,  which  is  practically  a  circular  saw)  is  prefer- 
able for  all  forms  of  cranial  section.  In  this  category  the  chain  and  Gigli 
saws  are  also  included.  Next  to  the  saw,  the  bone-cutting  forceps  are  to 
be  chosen.  And  last  to  be  recommended  are  the  various  forms  of  chisels, 
used  with  mallets.  The  only  field  for  these  last-mentioned  instruments 
(owing  to  the  concussion  caused)  is  where  a  moderate  blow  or  two  will  accom- 
plish the  object. 

Thickness  of  Skull. — Average  thickness  is  about  5  mm.  (^inch).  In 
early  life  and  in  old  age  the  skull  is  thinnest,  and  at  these  ages  the  diploe  is 
absent  from  the  squamous  bone,  the  parietal  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
squamous,  and  in  the  fossa*  of  the  occipital.  Thinnest  parts  of  the  cranial 
bones — squamous  part  of  temporal;  inferior  occipital  fossse;  over  venous 
sinuses;  over  frontal  sinuses;  over  grooves  for  meningeal  vessels.  Thickest 
parts  of  cranial  bones — occipital  protuberance  of  occipital;  mastiod  portion 
of  temporal;  lower  part  of  frontal  (except  over  frontal  sinuses). 

Use  of  Electrode  in  Corroborating  Motor  Centers.— First  tr}'  to  get 
reaction  through  dura,  without  opening  this  membrane.  In  applying  to 
brain  itself,  guard  against  burning  by  too  strong  a  current. 

Where  part  of  dura  is  permanently  removed,  gold-foil,  or  some  similar 
substance  may  be  advantageously  used  to  prevent  cortical  adhesions. 

Where  much  brain  tissue  is  removed,  as  in  operations  for  tumors,  etc., 
temporary  packing  should  be  used,  to  equalize  brain  pressure. 

Cranio-cerebral  Operations  in  Two  Stages. — Some  surgeons  open  the 
cranium,  down  to  the  dura,  at  the  first  operation — and  open  the  dura  and 
complete  the  operation  several  days  later — upon  the  ground  of  less  shock, 
less  hemorrhage,  and  a  better  protection  of  surrounding  parts  by  adhesions. 
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The  majority  of  operators,  however,  complete  the  operation  at  one  sitting, 
unless  specially  contraindicated. 

INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  CRANIO-CEREBRAL  OPERATIONS, 

Scalpels,  light  and  heavy;  dissecting  forceps;  toothed  forceps;  fine  forcef)S 
for  holding  dura,  various  shapes;  artery-clamp  forceps;  sinus  forceps;  scissors, 
sharp  and  blunt,  curved,  straight  and  angular;  trephines  (of  Gait  pattern, 
or  with  guard),  various  sizes;  trephine  brushes;  saws,  motor  and  hand;  Doyen's 
saw;  chain  saw;  Gigli  saw  and  carrier;  bone-cutting  forceps,  various  sizes 
and  shapes;  bone-holding  forceps,  various;  rongeur  forceps;  periosteal  elevator; 
bone  elevator;  gouges;  curettes;  retractors;  spatula^;  dural  separator;  grooved 
director;  probe,  with  one  flat  end,  to  detect  depth  of  trephine  cut;  tenacula; 
chisels,  various  sizes  and  shapes;  mallets;  aneurism-needles,  various;  brad 
awl;  Fluhrer*s  probe;  metal  meter  measure,  in  millimeters  and  centimeters; 
electrode  for  diagnosis;  measurer  of  skull-thickness;  surgeon's  wax  for  plugging 
bony  canals  of  vessels;  needles,  various,  especially  fine  cur\'ed;  needle-holders; 
sutures  and  ligatures,  of  silk,  plain  and  chromic  gut,  and  silkworm-gut; 
drains;  gauze;  rubber-band  tourniquet;  gold  foil;  rubber  tissue. 


CRANIOTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — Section  of  cranial  bones.  Operations  upon  the  cranio- 
cerebral region  resolve  themselves,  as  far  as  the  operation  upon  the  cranium 
is  concerned,  into  the  making  of  an  opening  in  the  bony  vault  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  object  itself  of  the  special  operation — and  these  openings 
are  either  simple  trephinings,  irregular  cranial  sections,  or  some  form  of 
osteoplastic  resection.  The  operation  of  cutting  through  the  bones  of  the 
skull  is,  after  shaving  the  head,  preceded  by  either  the  turning  back  of  a 
flap  composed  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  scalp,  or  the  flap  turned  hack  consists 
of  combined  soft  parts  and  bone  undctached  from  each  other.  The  flap,  in 
either  case,  is  so  planned  as  to  have  its  pedicle  below,  that  the  arteries  supplying 
its  nutriment  may  not  be  severed.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  flap  is 
dropped  back  into  place  and  sutured.  One  or  the  other  of  these  is  the  common 
method  of  approach,  no  matter  what  the  subsequent  steps  may  be.  When 
the  portion  of  hone  is  not  returned,  the  operation  becomes,  strictly  speaking, 
a  partial  craniectomy. 

Varieties. — (1)  Circular  Craniotomy,  or  Trephining;  generally  j  er- 
formed  with  the  conical  (Gait's)  trephine.  The  diameter  of  the  opening 
thus  made  may  be  from  1.2  to  6.3  cm.  (\  to  2h  inches).  Generally  resorted 
to  where  a  more  limited  opening  will  suflicc.  (2)  Linear  Craniotomy;  division 
of  cranial  bones  in  straight  lines — preferably  i\v  n^cans  of  a  motor  saw,  gener- 
ally preceded  by  a  small  trephine-openinj^  through  which  to  begin  the  section. 
Generally  used  as  a  simple  section  in  the  course  of  some  operation.  (^) 
Irregular  Craniotomy;  openings  of  irregular  outline  and  varying  size,  such 
as  may  be  unexpectedly  indicated  in  the  c(uirse  of  some  operation.  For 
exami)le,  original  o})enings,  when  found  inadecjuate,  may  be  increased  to  the 
desired  extent  and  iorm  by  the  further  application  of  trephine,  saw,  chisel, 
or  bone-cutting  forcef)s.  (4)  Osteoplastic  Resection;  a  form  of  irregular 
craniotomy  in  which  an  area  of  scalp  and  cranium  arc  cut  through  throughout 
the  greater  portion  ()f  their  extent,  but  not  separated  from  each  other — and 
are  then  temporarily  turned  back,  partly  by  bre;'king,  partly  by  bending  the 
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unsevercd  portion — and  subsequently  replaced.    Generally  resorted  to  where 
the  largest  openings  are  required. 

TREranNING.  OR  ORCOLAR  CRANIOTOHY. 
Description. — ^The  division  of  the  cranial  bones  by  means  of  a  trephine, 
preferably  of  the  conical  or  Gait  tv-pe — jireceded  by  the  temporary  turning 
back  of  a  flap  composed  of  the  soft  parts.     Indications;  intracranial  hemor- 


rhage; abscess;  fracture;  foreign  bwly;  evacuation  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
through  the  latenil  ventricle;  as  a  preliminary  stej)  to  osteoplastic  resection 
and  to  linear  cranieclomv;  e])ile|)sv:  bullet  and  other  ivounds:  small  tumors; 
drainage  of  frontal  sinus;  drainngc  of  mastoid  antrum  and  cells;  thrombosis 
of  venous  sinuses.     (See  l-'ig.  .jig.) 

Preparation  and  Position.— See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio  cerebral  Operations. 

Landmarks. — Determinc<i  by  bony  landmarks  of  skull,  or  calculated  by 
some  method  of  cranio-cerebral  localization,  accitrding  to  s|iecial  operation. 
3> 
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Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Ordinarily  the  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by 
clamping  the  arteries  in  the  margin  of  wound  as  cut.  Excess  of  bleeding 
can  be  temporarily  controlled,  until  arteries  are  clamped,  by  digital  com- 
pression of  temporal,  occipital,  or  posterior  auricular  vessels  against  the 
skull.  Where  much  bleeding  is  anticipated,  the  arteries  may  be  compressed 
against  the  skull  by  circular  constriction,  as  explained  under  General  Surgical 
Considerations  in  Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  479).  See  also  under 
Comment  at  end  of  this  operation,  and  under  Operations  for  Intracranial 
Hemorrhage  (page  489). 

Incision. — An  incision  is  made  outlining  an  oval  or  U-shaped  flap,  with 
its  convexity  toward  the  crown  of  the  head  and  its  pedicle  toward  the  base, 
its  sides  corresponding  with  the  general  direction  of  the  vessels  and  nen-es, 
thus  providing  for  free  ingress  of  arteries  into  the  flap.  Where  possible,  so 
place  the  flap  as  to  avoid  the  main  arteries.  Size  of  flap  should  be  consider- 
ably greater  (at  least  1.2  cm.,  or  i  inch,  all  around)  than  the  disc  of  bone 
to  be  removed,  so  that  the  cicatrix  of  the  soft  parts  should  not  overlie  the 
margin  of  the  bone-opening.  The  center  of  the  soft  flap  should  about  corre- 
spond with  the  center  of  bone-disc  to  be  removed.  (The  oval-flap  incision 
is  distinctly  superior  to  the  crucial  or  other  form  of  incision.) 

Operation. — (1)  The  original  incision  passes  directly  through  skin, 
fascia,  muscle  (or  aponeurosis),  and  periosteum  to  the  bone  throughout. 
Clamp  arteries  as  cut,  followed  by  ligation  of  main  vessels  with  gut  and 
removal  of  clamp  forceps,  so  as  to  avoid  encumbering  the  site  of  operation 
with  instruments.  (2)  The  periosteum,  together  with  the  overlying  parts 
adherent  to  it,  is  then  detached  from  the  bone,  eii  massCy  with  periosteal 
elevator  (its  adherence  being  firmest  along  the  suture  lines),  and  the  entire 
flap  turned  down — and  either  held  out  of  the  way  by  a  metallic  or  thread 
retractor,  or  stitched  to  the  neighboring  soft  parts.  (3)  When  all  bleeding 
has  been  controlled,  apply  trephine  to  desired  site,  with  its  pin  sh'jrhtly  pro- 
jecting, withdrawing  pin  as  soon  as  teeth  of  instrument  have  cut  a  groove  in 
the  bone.  By  repeated  right  to  left  pronations  and  supinations  of  wrist, 
continue  the  half  circular  movements  of  the  trephine  until  the  section  is 
made  through  the  bone,  to  but  not  into  the  dura.  The  progress  of  the  trephine 
is  best  determined  at  intervals  by  withdrawing  the  instrument  and  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  the  groove  by  the  tip  of  the  1\il  end  of  the  ordinary  probe, 
which  readily  detects  the  yielding  dura.  Additional  pressure  should  be  made 
upon  that  asj)ect  of  the  incision  which  is  thickest  or  is  least  cut,  while  the 
trephine  is  tilted  away  from  the  part  completelv  divided.  If  the  teeth  of  the 
trej)hine  become  blocked  with  bone-dust,  reir.ove  such  dust  with  trephine- 
brush  or  gauze.  Pressure  upon  the  instrunu'nt  should  decrease  as  the  brain 
is  approached.  At  first,  greater  resistance  in  going  through  the  outer  table 
of  tlie  skull  is  oflfered — then  less  resistance  as  tlie  instrument  passes  through 
the  ciij)l()e,  and  the  bone-dust  of  the  diploelic  region  is  usually  more  blocxl- 
stained — then  finally  greater  resistance  is  experienced  again  in  passing  through 
the  inner  table.  \\  hen  section  of  bone  has  been  almost  or  quite  completed, 
the  button  of  bone  may  generally  be  lifted  out  by  means  of  an  elevator  or  in 
the  grasp  of  special  curved,  thin-bladed  trephine  forceps.  (4)  If  more  space 
be  required  than  afforded  by  the  removal  of  tlie  button,  it  may  be  gotten 
hy  biting  out  pieces  of  bone  from  the  circumference  of  the  opening  by  means 
of  suitably  curved  rongeur  forceps — or  by  making  an  additional  contiguous 
trephine-opening  of  the  same  or  smaller  size,  followed  by  biting  out  of  the 
intervening  bridge-work  of  bone.  (5)  The  dura  mater  is  now  exposed,  and 
should  be  opened  by  marking  out,  on  a  very  small  scale,  a  flap  very  similar 
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to  the  scalp-flap — its  pedicle  should  be  placed  so  as  to  best  preserve  its  blood- 
supply  (without  reference  to  coinciding  with  tlie  pedicle  of  the  scalp-flap) — 
its  convexity  should  lie  in  the  opposite  direction  and  be  everywhere  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  edge  of  the  bone  (at  least  6  mm.,  or  |  inch)  to  enable  the 
cut  margins  of  dura  to  be  sutured  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  If  arteries 
of  fair  size  cross  the  dura,  they  should  be  ligated,  where  possible,  prior  to 
incising  the  dura,  by  passing  a  small,  fully  curved  needle,  armed  with  f.ne 
gut,  beneath  them,  including  the  dura.  Arteries  should  be  tied  along  the 
line  which  will  form  the  convexity  of  the  flap,  rather  than  where  they  enter 
its  pedicle.  If  not  possible  to  tie  them  in  advance,  they  should  be  caught 
as  soon  as  cut  and  tied  or  twisted.  The  dura  should  be  carefully  incised 
with  a  light  touch  of  the  point  of  a  fine,  sharp  knife,  or  cut  with  fine  curved 
scissors,  aided  by  grasping  the  small  dural  flap  with  delicate  forceps  as  soon 
as  a  margin  of  it  is  free,  and  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  surface  of  the 
brain  or  the  vessels  coursing  over  it.  (6)  The  special  object  of  the  operation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  now  carried  out.  (7)  Having  accomplished  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  operation,  the  dural  flap  is  dropi>ed  into  place  and  sutured 
with  two  or  three,  or  more,  fine  gut  sutures,  by  means  of  a  small,  fully  curved 
needle  held  by  needle-forceps,  whilq  the  dura  is  steadied  by  fine  forceps. 
(8)  The  opening  in  the  bone  may  now^  be  treated  in  one  of  several  ways: 
(a)  Left  without  replacement  of  any  bone-tissue,  which  is  especially  done  in 
the  making  of  small  trephine-openings; — (b)  The  button  of  bone  may  be 
replaced  intact  upon  the  dura,  and  the  soft  flap  of  periosteum  and  other 
tissues  brought  over  the  button — a  method  which  may  be  pursued  in  dealing 
w^ith  buttons  of  larger  size; — (c)  The  button  may  be  divided  into  parts  by 
fragmentation  and  sprinkled  over  the  dura,  where  they  form  the  nucleus 
of  new  bone  growth; — (d)  A  celluloid,  metallic,  or  gutta-p)ercha  plate  may 
be  placed  in  the  opening.  In  trephinings  of  small  diameter  the  button  is 
not  generally  replaced.  In  large  openings  some  surgeons  do,  and  some  do 
not,  replace  the  button,  whole  or  fragmented,  or  some  artificial  covering. 
Where  the  button,  either  intact  or  fragmented,  is  used,  it  is  dropped  into 
warm  normal  salt  solution  as  soon  as  removed.  (9)  The  flap  of  scalp  tissues 
is  now  brought  back  into  its  original  position — the  edges  of  the  periosteum 
are  sutured  with  catgut — and  the  edges  of  the  overlying  soft  parts  are  sutured 
interruptedly  with  silkworm-gut,  silk,  or  catgut,  })assing  through  all  the  soft 
tissues  down  to  the  periosteum.  (10)  No  drainage  is  ordinarily  used  unless 
specially  indicated — and,  if  indicated,  a  few  strands  of  catgut,  horsehair, 
silk,  or  gauze  suffice.     .\  full  dressing  is  applied. 

Comment. — Bleeding  from  the  diploe  may  be  stopped  by  compressing 
a  small  part  of  the  bone  upon  the  vessel  with  bone-forceps,  or  by  plugging 
with  calgut  or  surgeon's  wax  Bleeding  from  the  dura  may  be  checked  by 
fine  catgut  ligalurif.  For  bleeding  from  venous  sinuses,  see  Ligation  of 
Longitudinal  and  Lateral  Sinuses  (page  4Q0). 

It  is  probably  always  best  to  open  the  dura  in  all  cases  of  trephining. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  SKULL. 

Description. — Temporary  partial  displacement  of  a  section  of  the  skull, 
together  with  its  overlying  soft  ])arts  unseparated — accomplished  by  partly 
bending,  partly  breaking  l)ackward,  the  base  of  the  bony  section  from  the 
dura,  upon  a  hinge,  as  it  were,  of  the  soft  parts,  without  complete  severance 
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of  ihc  vascular  supply — foUowci  l)y  the  replacement  of  the  Hap  of  bony 
and  soft  pans  into  apposition.     (See  Kig.  320.) 

(The  replacement  of  a.  ircphintd  Imtton  of  b(me  is,  strictly,  an  instance 
of  iisteoj>lastic  resection  with  tcmporar>'  ci)niplcte  displacement  of  the  e-\cise<l 
piece  of  bone.) 

Indications.     For  exploration;  tumors;  intracranial  abscess;  intracranial 
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the  vessels  may  be  controlled  by  circular  constriction,  as  explained  under 
General  Surgical  Considerations  in  Cranio-cerebral  Operations. 

Form  of  Cranial  Opening. — (i)  The  best  and  general  form  is  that  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  its  broader  convexity  upward  and  its  more  contracted  base 
downward  (Fig.  320) — or  an  i^-shaped  flap,  the  horizontal  cuts  at  base  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  made)  serving  as  liberating  incisions,  (a)  A  square,  or  a 
rectangular  piece  longer  than  broad,  may  be  used — though  the  process  of 
bending  backward  is  always  aided  if  the  base  be  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  free  portion.  (3)  A  second  horseshoe,  or  square  of  bone,  may  be  turned 
back,  if  the  original  flap  do  not  furnish  sufficient  room — the  second  being 
either  turned  back  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  first  but  in  the  same 
line;  or  from  one  side  of  the  original  opening. 

Incision  of  Scalp. — The  form  of  scalp  incision  will  be  regulated  by  the 
previously  determined  form  of  bone  section.  Having  decided  this,  the  in- 
cision through  the  soft  parts  should  conform,  in  general  outline,  with  the 
bone  section  to  be  made,  but  should  extend  at  least  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  beyond 
the  line  of  bone  section  so  that  the  cicatrix  of  soft  parts  will  not  fall  directly 
over  the  line  of  bony  union  or  repair.  The  incision  should  be  so  placed, 
where  possible,  as  to  give  free  ingress  of  the  neighboring  arteries  into  its 
substance,  especially  the  chief  artery  of  the  region.  The  removal  of  an  area 
of  bone  greater  than  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  square  is  rarely  called  for — and  this 
would  require  a  skin-flap  at  least  10  cm.  (4  inches)  broad. 

Operation. — (i)  The  incision  passes  everywhere  through  skin,  fascia, 
muscle,  aponeurosis,  and  periosteum  directly  to  the  bone.  Or  the  incision 
may  pass  down  to  the  periosteum — these  allowed  to  retract,  and  periosteum 
cut  on  line  of  retracted  soft  parts,  midway  between  the  line  of  the  skin  incision 
and  the  line  of  the  bone  incision  so  that  periosteal  and  skin  cicatrices  do  not 
fall  together,  nor  periosteal  and  bony  cicatrices  coincide.  (3)  A  rim  of 
periosteum,  without  separating  the  overlying  soft  parts,  is  carefully  detached 
to  the  extent  of  about  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  around  the  horseshoe  flap,  separating 
it  chiefly  toward  center  of  flap,  and  but  slightly  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
incision.  (3)  Having  exposed  the  entire  area  for  the  bone  section,  the  bone 
is  divided  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  inside  of  the  division  of  the  periosteum  in  one 
of  the  following  ways: — (a)  Division  of  horseshoe  figure  of  bone  by  motor 
saw,  preferably  preceded  by  a  trephine-opening,  and  the  brain  guarded 
throughout  by  a  dural  separator  traveling  with  the  saw  between  the  bone 
and  dura — a  motor  saw  capable  of  following  a  curve  is  necessary,  and  very 
great  care  is  needed  in  protecting  the  brain  and  in  approaching  the  dura  if 
a  dural  separator  be  not  used.  The  saw  should  be  held  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bevel  the  bone-flap  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  surface,  so  that,  when  re- 
placed, it  will  rest  upon  a  ledge  of  bone  furnished  by  the  margin  of  the  opening 
and  be  thus  prevented  from  pressing  upon  the  brain,  (b)  Division  of  horse- 
shoe figure  of  bone  by  Gigli  saw,  preceded  by  several  small  trephine-openings. 
Four  or  six  small  trephine  discs  of  bone,  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  in  diameter,  may 
be  removed  along  the  line  of  section — a  pHable  dural  separator  is  then  passed 
from  hole  to  hole,  detaching  and  depressing  the  dura  from  the  skull — a  Gigli 
saw  is  then  conducted  beneath  the  bone  by  a  special  carrier,  between  two  con- 
tiguous holes,  and  the  bone  divided — and  this  repeated  until  the  section  is 
completed — the  saw  beveling  the  bone  as  above,  (c)  Division  of  a  horseshoe 
figure  of  bone  by  a  specially  grooved  chisel  which  cuts  a  narrow  furrow — 
but  which  also  involves  much  jarring  to  the  brain.  (4)  When  the  bone  has 
been  divided  throughout  down  to  the  base  of  the  bone-flap,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  bending  and  breaking  back  of  the  bone  at  the  site  which 
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will  form  the  hinge  of  the  osteoplastic  flap — this  hinging  of  the  flap  may  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  several  ways; — (a)  When  all  is  in  readiness,  and 
without  having  previously  partly  divided  the  bridge  of  bone  at  the  base  of 
the  flap,  a  stout  steel  elevator  may  be  inserted  under  the  edge  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  bone-flap  (that  part  opposite  the  narrow  base  of  the  flap)  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  intact  portion  of  the  skull — the  fingers  of  the  surgeon's 
left  hand  pressing  upon  the  skull  immediately  below  the  line  where  it  is 
sought  to  bend  and  break  the  bone — and  then  with  a  sudden,  sharp  (not 
slow  and  deliberate)  movement  of  the  lever  the  bone  is  sprung  back — a  id 
generally  breaks  accurately  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  drops 
outward  and  downward  still  clinging  to  its  hinge  of  soft  parts,  (b)  To  insure 
a  more  accurate  line  of  breakage,  as  well  as  against  splintering  of  the  bone 
and  wounding  of  the  brain,  two  small  trephine-openings  may  be  made  im- 
mediately opposite  each  other,  at  the  base  of  the  bone-flap  and  on  the  line 
to  be  broken — a  pliable  dural  separator  is  now  passed  l:etween  the  open- 
ings— a  Gigli  saw  is  conducted  beneath  the  bone — and  the  bone  is 
sawed  sufficiently  far  through,  especially  at  its  edges,  to  insure  an  accurate 
breakage  and  freedom  from  splintering  when  the  elevator  is  used  as  a  lever 
as  just  desciibed.  (5)  As  the  bone  is  broken  back,  it  is  separated  from  the 
dura,  where  not  already  detached  by  dural  separator  or  otherwise.  The 
osteoplastic  flap  of  bone  and  soft  parts  is  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  its  hinge 
out  of  the  way.  (6)  Before  proceeding,  all  bleeding  from  the  diploe  is  con- 
trolled by  pressure,  plugging  the  openings  with  catgut  cr  sterilized  wax,  or 
by  gently  crushing  the  bony  opening  t(  gether  with  bone  forceps.  (7)  The 
dura  is  now  opened  in  the  form  of  a  flap,  by  picking  it  up  with  two  forceps, 
incising  with  knife,  and  further  cutting  with  curved,  blunt  scissors  (just  as 
described  in  trephining,  q.  v.),  the  division  being  made  sufficiently  far  from 
the  margin  of  the  bone  (at  least  6  mm.,  or  \  inch)  to  allow  of  suturing — and 
this  little  flap  should  be  so  planned  as  to  preserve  the  arteries  intact  which 
enter  its  base,  ligaling  them  with  fine  catgut  only  where  they  en  ss  the  line 
of  incised  dura  (they  are  best  taken  up  in  advance  by  passing  a  small,  fully 
curved  needle  beneath  them).  The  position  cf  the  base  of  the  small  dural 
flap  will  be  determined  by  the  p(  silion  of  the  dural  vessels,  and  while  it  need 
not  necessarily  correspond  with  that  of  the  osteoplastic  flap,  yet  it  usually 
does  so  in  a  general  way.  (8)  The  dural  flaj)  having  been  turned  back 
out  of  the  way,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  exposed  and  the  s})ecial  object 
of  the  operation  accomplished.  (Q)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  operation 
the  dural  flap  is  sutured  back  with  fine  gut  to  the  margin  from  which  cut. 
(lo)  The  question  (  f  drainage  of  the  ccrcl)ral  structures  will  be  determined 
by  the  si)ecial  operation.  If  used,  provision  must  be  made  for  silkworm-gut 
or  catgut  strands  to  pass  through  an  unsutured  part  of  the  dura,  (n)  The 
osseo-cutaneous  flap  is  now  turned  back  into  place.  The  previously  freed 
margin  of  periosteum  clinging  to  the  bone-tiaj)  is  sutured  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures  to  the  margin  of  the  main  i)eriostcum  from  which  cut.  If 
muscles  of  anv  thickness  have  been  involved,  these  are  united  bv  buried 
catgut  sutures.  Finally,  the  skin  wound  is  cK  sed  with  silk,  silkworm-gut, 
catgut,  or  silk,  by  means  oi  interrupted  sutures.  If  drainage  of  the  e.xtra- 
cranial  wound  be  indicated,  it  is  accomplished  by  strands  of  silkworm-gut, 
horsehair,  catgut,  gauze,  or  fine  drainage-tubing,  brought  out  through  an 
opening  made  by  biting  a  half-button  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  bone-flap 
with  rongeur 'forceps.  If  intracranial  drainage  l)e  used,  it  is  brought  out 
through  this  half-button  opening — and  then  serves  as  an  e.xtra-dural  and 
extracranial  drain  as  well. 
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Comment. — The  narrower  the  pedicle  of  the  horseshoe  flap  of  bone,  the 
easier  it  is  to  crack  it  across  at  its  base,  but  it  should  be  broad  enough  to 
insure  nutrition  of  the  osteoplastic  flap. 

The  edges  of  the  bone  of  the  osteoplastic  flap  and  the  margin  of  the  cranium 
may  be  drilled  and  the  borders  of  bone  united  (if  thought  necessary)  by 
chromic  gut  sutures.  If  the  osteoplastic  flap  be  beveled,  as  always  should 
be  if  possible,  suturing  is  not  necessary — and  is  not  generally  necessary 
anyhow,  as  the  adherent  scalp  usually  holds  the  bone  up  in  place. 

It  is  best  to  open  the  dura  in  all  cases  calling  for  osteoplastic  resection 
of  the  skull. 


LINEAR  CRANIOTOMY. 

Description. — The  division  of  the  cranial  bones  in  one  or  more  straight 
lines  variously  placed — an  operation  sometimes  resorted  to  in  microcephalus 
for  the  purp>ose  of  giving  increased  room  to  the  brain.  No  portion  of  the 
bone  is  removed,  except  the  buttons  of  bone  from  the  trephine-openings  made 
preliminary  to  the  use  of  the  saw.  (While  craniotomy  is  performed  in  micro- 
cephalus, craniectomy,  or  the  removal  of  a  definite  piece  of  bone,  is  probably 
a  preferable  operation  for  this  purpose.) 

The  operation  of  craniotomy  is  included  under  that  of  craniectomy  (q.  v.). 


PARTDO-  CRANIECTOMY. 

Description. — Removal  of  a  section  of  the  cranial  bones  from  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  head, — an  operation  sometimes  done  in  microcephalus  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  room  for  the  growth  of  the  brain. 

(Strictly,  in  trephining  and  other  cranial  operations  where  the  button  or 
part  of  bone  is  not  returned,  the  operation  becomes  a  Partial  Craniectomy 
though  the  term  is  not  here  used  in  that  sense.) 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  under  General  Surgical  Considerations 
in  Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Nasion  and  inion,  and  the  general  bony  landmarks  of 
the  skull. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — By  means  of  a  flat  rubber  tourniquet  wound 
several  times  around  base  of  skull,  small  compresses  having  been  placed 
over  the  main  arteries  of  the  scalp  and  held  in  place  by  the  tourniquet — as 
described  under  General  Surgical  Considerations  in  Cranio-cerebral  Opera- 
tions. This  method  of  control  is  generally  indicated,  as  hemorrhage  is  apt 
to  be  marked. 

Incision. — From  the  junction  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  with  the  hair, 
to  the  inion — passing  slightly  external  to  the  median  line. 

Operation. — (1)  The  incision  of  the  soft  parts  passes  through  the  skin, 
fascia,  muscle,  aponeurosis,  and  periosteum  to  bone.  Clamp  all  bleeding 
vessels  uncontrolled  by  constrictor  and  hgate  the  chief  ones  with  gut.  (3) 
The  soft  parts  are  raised  from  the  bone  by  periosteal  elevator  and  turned 
downward,  being  held  out  of  the  way  by  retractor,  or  a  stitch  or  two.  The 
flap  thus  turned  back  will  be  represented  by  practically  the  soft  parts  of  one 
entire  side  of  the  skull.  (3)  Having  exposed  a  large  area  u[)on  one  side  of 
the  skull,  and  having  controlled  all  further  hemorrhage,  the  amount,  posi- 
tion, and  shape  of  bone  section  are  determined.  .\n  area  of  bone  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  parallelogram  represents  the  section  of  bone  most  usually  removed, 
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though  other  forms  of  bone-section  are  used.  Supposing  the  parallel  lines 
representing  this  figure  to  be  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  or  1.9  cm.  (J  inch)  apart,  a 
trephine«opening  is  made  at  either  end  of  this  figure  with  a  diameter  of  1.2 
cm.  or  1.9  cm.  (J  or  J  inch)  accordingly.  If  the  distance  between  the  trephine- 
openings  be  too  long  for  a  dural  separator  and  guide  to  travel,  one  or  more 
intermediate  trephine-openings  should  be  made.  A  pliable  dural  separator 
is  then  passed  from  opening  to  opening  between  bone  and  dura  and  traveling 
in  two  parallel  lines  corresponding  with  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the 
circumference  of  the  trephine-openings.  A  grooved  guide  is  then  passed  in 
the  tracks  cleared  by  the  dural  separator  to  protect  the  brain,  and  the  bone 
then  divided  in  two  parallel  lines  with  an  electric  motor  saw  (the  Powell 
electric  saw  answering  the  purpose  well) — first  in  a  line  with  the  upper  mar- 
gins of  the  trephine-openings  and  then  in  a  line  with  the  lower  margins 
of  these  openings.  By  properly  directing  the  saw  both  ends  of  the  section 
may  be  pointed,  going  beyond  the  trephine-openings  at  both  ends.  The 
bone  section  is  best  made  with  a  motor  saw — it  may  be  made  with  rongeur 
forceps — but  preferably  not  with  chisel,  as  chiseling  causes  too  much  jarring. 
In  using  an  ordinary  motor  saw  a  trephine-opening  is  necessar}^  wherever 
the  direction  is  changed.  A  Gigli  saw  passed  between  the  openings  also 
answers  well.  (4)  If  there  be  no  special  indication  for  exploration,  the  dura 
is  not  opened.  If  opened,  it  is  so  incised  as  to  admit  of  subsequent  suturing. 
(5)  The  bone,  of  course,  is  not  replaced.  The  soft  parts  are  sutured  into 
p)osition.     No  drainage  is  ordinarily  used. 

Comment. — (■)  Hemorrhage  from  the  diploe  is  apt  to  be  great  and  may 
have  to  be  controlled  by  plugging  with  catgut  or  aseptic  wax,  by  crushing 
together  the  walls  of  the  bony  canals,  or  by  gauze  pressure.  (3)  Probably 
it  is  best  to  operate  upon  the  second  side  of  the  head  at  a  subsequent  date. 
(3)  A  grooved  director  for  the  saw  can  be  used — or  the  dural  separator  may 
be  grooved.  (4)  Where  craniotomy  is  done  instead  of  craniectomy  the  saw 
travels  only  once  between  the  trephine-openings,  which  are  merely  large 
enough  to  allow  of  se[)aration  of  dura  and  passage  of  a  guide — and  no  bone 
(other  than  the  trephine-buttons)  is  removed.  A  crescent-shaped  piece  of 
bone  may  be  removed,  instead  of  a  piece  of  the  above-described  shape. 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Description. — For  the  purposes  of  exploration,  the  needle  of  an  aspira- 
tory  syringe  may  be  thrust  into  the  brain  substance,  especially  where  pus 
and  fluid  tumors  or  hemorrhage  are  suspected — the  brain  having  been  ex- 
posed through  a  small  trephine-opening.  A  solid  needle,  or  special  probe, 
may  be  used  for  the  detection  of  solid  bodies. 

Preparations  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Position  of  some  lesion  and  localization  symptoms,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  sj)ecial  structures  to  be  avoided. 

Incision. — That  for  ordinary  trephining. 

Operation. — (1)  Is  the  same  as  that  for  trephining,  up  to  the  raising  of 
the  dural  flap  and  the  exposure  of  the  brain.  (2)  The  needle  is  then  steadily 
thrust  into  the  brain  in  a  straight  line  in  any  direction  indicated  by  the  phe- 
nomena present,  avoiding  the  venous  sinuses,  large  vessels,  basal  ganglia), 
and  ventricles  (unless  puncture  of  the  latter  he  indicated).  The  needle 
should  be  withdrawn  after  each  puncture.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  explore 
in  another  direction,  the  needle  is  reinserted  and  always  carried  in  a  straight 
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line,  without  side  to  side  movement.  (3)  Having  accomplished  the  object 
of  the  operation,  or  after  meeting  with  a  negative  result,  the  wound  is  closed 
as  after  trephining. 

Comment. — For  further  data  as  to  exploratory  puncture  of  the  intra- 
cerebral structures,  see  Operations  for  Cerebral  and  Cerebellar  Abscess 
(pages  496  and  497)>  Tumor  (pages  498,  499),  and  Hemorrhage  (page  489). 
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Varieties  of  Intracranial  Hemorrhage.— (i)  Epidural  (Extra-dural) ; 
between  cranial  bones  and  dura — may  be  arterial  or  venous.  If  arterial — 
generally  from  middle  meningeal  or  its  branches.  If  venous — generally  from 
the  superior  longitudinal,  lateral,  or  occipital  sinus,  (a)  Intrameningeal;  if 
arterial,  generally  from  middle  meningeal  or  branches.  If  venous,  fre- 
quently from  veins  connected  with  longitudinal  or  other  sinus.  If  capillary, 
generally  due  to  traumatism,  and  site  dependent  upon  trauma.  If  subdural 
(into  subdural  space),  it  may  be  caused  either  by  rupture  of  dura,  and  is 
then  generally  from  the  middle  meningeal  vessels;  or  by  a  vessel  of  the  pia 
rupturing  through  the  arachnoid.  If  subarachnoidean  (between  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater),  it  is  due  either  to  rupture  of  vessels  of  pia  into  the  pia-arach- 
noid,  or  to  rupture  of  middle  meningeal  through  dura  and  arachnoid.  (3) 
Intracerebral:  generally  from  middle  cerebral  or  one  of  its  branches, 
especially  the  lenticulo-striate. 

Only  the  general  features  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  will  be  here  con- 
sidered. For  specific  operations  for  hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  and  its  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  and  from  longitudinal  and 
lateral  venous  sinuses,  see  ligations  of  those  structures  (pages  47,  48,  49 
and  490). 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Determined  by  circumstances  of  particular  case  and  by 
general  cranio-cerebral  topography.  Site  of  hemorrhage  may  be  determined 
by  external  injury  or  by  localization  symptoms. 

Incision. — As  for  trephining  or  osteoplastic  resection  (according  to  size 
of  opening  required),  and  placed  in  accordance  with  nature  of  case. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  exposed  the  area  involved,  either  by  a  trephine- 
opcning  or  osteoplastic  section  (the  steps  of  the  operation  up  to  this  point 
being,  in  all  essential  features,  those  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  procedures), 
the  site  of  the  blood-clot,  if  any,  is  located  and  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
traced.  (3)  The  clot  is  carefully  turned  out  with  such  an  instrument  as  the 
handle  of  a  thin  silver  spoon — the  bleeding  vessel  is  sought  and  doubly  ligated 
with  gut.  The  dura  must,  of  course,  be  opened  if  hemorrhage  be  subdural 
— and  it  is  even  best  to  open  it  though  hemorrhage  appear  to  be  only  epidural, 
for  the  sake  of  verification.  Where  the  hemorrhage  comes  from  the  middle 
cerebral  an  attempt  should  he  cautiously  made,  when  possible,  to  reach  the 
site  of  hemorrhage,  by  carefully  separating  the  lips  of  the  sylvian  fissure 
and  doubly  tying  the  artery  with  gut.  If  site  of  hemorrhage  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained  and  still  continues,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  carefully 
pack  the  region  with  gauze.  (3)  Finally,  carefully  irrigate  with  warm  normal 
salt  solution  (except  where  packing  is  used) — <lrain  if  necessary — closing 
wound  as  after  simple  trephining  or  osteoplastic  resection. 

Comment. — If  no  accurate  data  lead  to  source  of  hemorrhage,  it  is  best 
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to  seek  first  in  the  position  of  the  anterior  branch  of  middle  meningeal  artery 
— then  in  the  position  of  the  posterior  branch. 


LIGATION  OF  TRUNK  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY. 

See  under  Ligation  of  Arteries  (page  47). 

LIGATION  OF  ANTERIOR  BRANCH  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY. 

See  under  Ligation  of  Arteries  (page  48). 


LIGATION  OF  POSTERIOR  BRANCH  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL 

ARTERY. 


See  under  Ligation  of  Arteries  (page  49). 


LIGATION  OF  LONGITUDINAL  OR  LATERAL  SINUS. 

Description. — The  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  are  sometimes 
accidentally  injured  in  operation,  or  otherwise,  or  lie  directly  in  the  course 
of  some  operation — under  which  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to 
control  hemorrhage  from  them,  which,  when  possible,  should  be  done  by 
ligation.     (See  Figs.  321  and  342.) 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Determined  hv  site  of  sinus  involved. 

Incision. — Often  determined  by  a  })receding  injury  or  local  condition 
— or  circumstances  calling  for  ligation  may  accidentally  arise  during  the 
course  of  some  other  cranio-cerebral  operation.  If  deliberately  planned  to 
tie  the  longitudinal  or  lateral  sinus  in  the  path  of  an  operation  (as,  for  example, 
])reliminarily  to  exposing  a  surface  of  brain  more  or  less  covered  by  a  sinus), 
two  small  trephine-openings  are  made  on  either  side  and  very  near  the  borders 
of  the  sinus,  after  having  exposed  the  site  of  both  tre|)hine-openings  by  turning 
back  a  single  oval  flap.  For  course  and  deviations  of  the  sinuses,  see  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Cranio-cerebral  Regi(m  (i)age  468). 

Operation. — (1)  Complete  the  (operation,  up  to  the  removal  of  the  two 
buttons  of  bone,  as  an  ordinary  trej)hining.  (2)  The  dura  and,  with  it,  the 
sinus  are  detached  from  the  cranium  by  passing  a  (Jural  separator  between 
the  bone  and  dura,  from  one  to  the  (Uher  of  these  two  small  trephine-openings 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  outer  borders  (  f  the  sinus.  The  bridge-work 
of  bone  between  the  two  oj)enings  is  then  cut  away,  |>referably  with  GigH  saw 
(cutting  pliers  or  rongeur  forceps).  A  limited  longitudinal  incision  of  the 
dura  is  made  safely  to  the  outer  aspect  of  each  side  of  the  sinus,  which  enables 
a  more  intelligent  and  safer  passage  of  the  ligature  than  if  it  were  simply 
carried  blindly  beneath  the  supposed  lower  limit  of  the  sinus.  The  sinus  is 
thereby  fully  exposed  and  is  doubly  ligated  transversely  with  chromic  gut.  by 
passing  a  fully  curved  needle  beneath  the  sinus  and  through  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  If  the  sinus  be  wounded  to  a  limited 
degree,  it  is  often  possible  to  either  laterally  ligate  the  rent,  or  suture  it — as 
described  under  the  ligation  (^f  veins.  (3)  The  operation  is  completed  as 
indicated  by  the  s])ecial  circumstances  attending  it — the   button    of    bone 
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being  replaced,  or  not,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Drain- 
aRC  would  be  used  or  not,  as  indicated  (generally  not,  if  all  bleeding  be  con- 
trolled ami  wound  be  clean).     The  flap  of  soft  parts  is  sutured  into  place. 
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OPERATION  FOR  THROMBOSIS  OF  LATERAL  SINUS* 

Description. — As  a  result  of  otitis  media,  the  adjacent  sigmoid  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  lateral  sinus  frequently  become  infected  and  undergo 
sinus  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  requiring  their  exposure,  the  removal  of 
thrombosed  contents  and  their  obliteration  by  ligature  or  otherwise.  The 
operation  is  intimately  connected  with  that  for  the  exposure  of  the  mastoid 
antrum  and  cells,  which  should  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  (page  500). 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Lines  for  sigmoid  and  transverse  portions  of  the  lateral 
sinus.     (See  Surgical  Anatomy,  page  468,  and  also  Fig.  324,  L  M.) 

Incision. — Where  this  sinus,  at  junction  of  transverse  and  sigmoid 
portions,  is  independently  exposed,  a  horseshoe  flap  is  turned  down,  with 
pedicle  below,  so  planned  as  to  expose  an  area  with  its  center  about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  behind  and  6  mm.  (|  inch)  above  the  center  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.  Where  the  opening-up  of  the  neighboring  sinus  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mastoid  operation  (which  is  usually  the  case)  the  incision 
for  the  exposure  of  the  sinus  is  prolonged  from  the  original  incision. 

Operation. — (i)  Proceeding  as  in  the  operation  of  trephining,  a  trephine 
hanng  a  diameter  of  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  is  applied  over  this  center  and  a 
button  of  bone  carefully  removed,  without  injury  to  dura  and  without  pre- 
mature opening  of  sinus.  Whatever  additional  room  may  be  required  can 
be  gotten  by  biting  out  the  circumference  of  the  trephine-opening  by  means 
of  rongeur  forceps,  (a)  Thrombosis  having  been  determined  by  palpation 
and  exploratory  needle,  the  thrombosed  sinus  is  now  laid  open  longitudinally 
and  the  contents  carefully  turned  out  with  a  special  scoop,  as  far  as  accessible 
in  both  directions,  or  until  a  patulous  condition  is  reached,  when  the  flow 
is  controlled  by  gut  ligature  of  the  sinus,  if  possible,  or  by  gauze  packing. 
(3)  The  mastoid  antrum  and  cells,  the  usual  source  of  the  original  infection^ 
are  generally  opened  up  into  continuity  with  the  sinus  by  means  of  a  gouge, 
sharp  spoon,  or  chisel.  (4)  The  internal  jugular  vein  is  often  exposed  in 
the  neck,  when  found  in  a  condition  of  thrombosis,  and  ligated.  The  throm- 
bosed vein  may  then  be  opened  above  the  ligature  and  the  vein  irrigated  from 
the  lateral  sinus,  and  vice  versa.  (5)  The  wound  is  packed,  and  closed  only 
in  part,  room  being  left  for  drainage. 

Comment. — If  contents  of  lateral  sinus  be  fluid,  the  sinus,  if  possible, 
should  be  ligatcd  prior  to  opening  the  thrombosed  part.  A  firm,  healthy 
clot,  about  to  undergo  organization,  may  sometimes  be  left  on  the  distal  side 
of  a  ligature. 


TREPHINING  FOR  FRACTURE  OF  SKULL. 

Description. — The  seat  of  fracture  is  exposed,  the  depressed  pieces  of 
bone  are  elevated  to  the  common  level,  and  any  spicuKx  of  bone  which  may 
be  exercising  pressure  upon  the  brain  are  removed. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. —  Determined  by  the  nature  and  site  of  the  fracture  and 
general  craniocerebral  topography. 

Incision. — Where  a  skin  wound  exists,  this  is  usually  enlarged,  or  used 
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as  a  part  of  the  incision  for  the  exposure.     Where  the  skin  is  unbroken,  the 
site  of  fracture  is  best  exposed  through  a  U-shaped  flap,  as  in  trephining. 

Operation. — (i)  The  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are  turned 
back,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  trephining,  and  site  of  fracture  thus  exposed 
— hemorrhage  being  controlled  as  in  that  operation.  Even  where  the  bones 
of  a  depressed  fracture  can  be  raised  by  being  levered  back  into  position 
without  exposing  the  brain  (which  often  can  be  done),  it  is  always  best  to 
expose  the  dura  at  least — and  safer  still  to  open  the  dura  and  examine  the 
surface  of  the  underlying  brain.  (3)  The  following  steps  of  the  operation  are 
conducted  very  much  as  in  ordinary  trephining.  The  point  of  the  trephine 
is  placed  upon  sound  bone  that  will  resist  pressure,  avoiding  the  site  of  vessels 
and  sinuses,  and  in  a  position  from  which  the  fractured  bone  can  be  best 
raised — with  the  major  portion  of  the  circle  (which  should  be  from  1.2  to 
1.8  cm.,  or  i  to  J  inch)  generally  lying  over  sound  bone,  and  the  inner  portion 
overlapping  or  coming  in  line  with  the  fractured  margin.  When  the  button 
of  bone  is  removed,  if  more  room  be  needed,  it  can  be  gotten  by  biting  out 
portions  of  bone  with  rongeur  forceps.  (3)  A  blunt  elevator  (an  osteotome 
answers  well)  is  now  carefully  inserted  beneath  the  fractured  bone,  resting 
up)on  the  sound  margin  of  bone,  or  upon  an  instrument  or  a  finger  stretched 
across  the  area  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  fractured  bone  levered  back  into  place, 
without  disconnecting  it  from  its  natural  attachments.  (4)  Sometimes 
judicious  use  of  chisel  or  saw  will  aid  in  freeing  the  fragments.  All  sharp 
edges  are  rounded  off.  All  pieces  likely  to  become  detached  are  removed. 
(5)  The  dura,  if  deliberately  opened  by  the  operator,  is  repaired  as  after 
trephining — if  wounded  by  fragments,  is  repaired  by  catgut  suturing  as 
fully  as  possible.  (6)  The  manner  of  treating  bone  space  left  by  trephining 
for  fracture  is  the  same  as  after  simple  trephining.  Drainage  is  used,  if 
indicated — and  the  wound  entirely  or  partially  closed  in  accordance. 


OPERATION  FOR  BULLET  WOUND  OF  BRAIN. 

Description. — For  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  bullet,  removing  spiculae 
of  bone  and  foreign  material,  and  for  providing  drainage. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Determined  by  position  of  wound  and  position  of  im- 
portant underlying  structures  and  areas. 

Incision. — An  oval  (or  reversed  U-shaped)  flap,  with  pedicle  downward, 
and  center  corresponding  with  wound. 

Operation. — (i)  The  soft  parts  are  incised  to  the  bone,  the  vessels  clamped 
and  tied,  and  the  flap  raised  and  turned  back.  If  trephining  were  not  con- 
templated, the  periosteum  need  not  be  raised  with  the  flap — but  as  the  use 
of  the  trephine  or  that  of  the  rongeur  is  practically  always  indicated,  the 
bone  should  be  completely  bared.  (3)  Access  to  the  brain  may  be  gotten 
by  biting  out  the  circumference  of  the  wound-opening  with  rongeur  forceps, 
or,  better,  by  trephining  with  a  trephine  whose  diameter  is  sufficiently  large 
to  make  a  cut  extending  around  the  wound  1.2  to  1.8  cm.  (i  to  }  inches), 
according  to  accompanying  circumstances,  and  with  the  precautions  observed 
in  trephining  for  fracture  {q,  v.).  All  fragments  of  bone  arc  removed  or 
elevated  into  position — and  all  foreign  material  is  picked  out  with  forceps 
as  encountered.  (3)  Having  thus  enlarged  the  bullet  wound,  the  bullet  is 
sought  along  its  track  with  such  instruments  as  a  long,  delicate  needle,  Fluhrer's 
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aluminium  probe,  or  Girdner^s  telephone  probe.  If  the  bullet  can  be  reached 
with  special  forceps,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  that  means  through  the  original 
wound,  especially  if  near  it.  If  the  bullet  be  near  the  far  end  of  the  wound- 
track,  it  is  generally  more  readily  and  safely  removed  through  a  counter- 
opening.  Such  a  counter-opening  may  be  made  at  a  point  determined  by 
thrusting  a  probe  along  the  track  of  the  wound,  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
bullet-track,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull — passing  the 
bullet  if  it  lie  on  the  way — followed  by  tying  a  piece  of  silk  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  probe  and  carrying  the  silk  across  the  shaved  scalp  at  different  points 
upon  its  contour — the  common  point  at  which  these  lines  all  intersect  will 
indicate  the  point  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull  opposite  which  the  inner  end 
of  the  prcbe  has  come  into  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  skull.  At  this 
point  a  trephine-opening  is  made.  The  counter-opening  is  made  with  a 
trephine  of  3.8  to  5  cm.  (ij  to  2  inches)  in  diameter,  as  the  bullet  is  apt  to 
lie  an  inch  or  more  below  the  point  of  striking  the  inner  wall,  and  room  is 
often  necessary  for  manipulation  and  exploration.  Upon  a  probe,  a  grooved 
director  is  carried  down  to  the  bullet,  and  upon  the  director  a  pair  of  bullet- 
forceps,  with  which  the  bullet  is  grasped  and  removed.  When  the  region 
does  not  admit  of  a  counter-opening,  as  toward  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
bullet  must  be  removed  through  a  single  opening.  (4)  Thorough  drainage 
may  be  instituted  by  drawing,  upon  a  long  probe,  a  few  strands  of  silk,  silk- 
worm-gut, or  rubber  drainage-tube.  (5)  The  wound  is  carefully  irrigated^ 
and  then  closed  up  to  the  points  of  drainage. 

Comment. — The  bullet  may  sometimes  be  located  by  placing  the  patient 
so  that  the  bullet-track  is  vertical,  and  then  letting  the  probe  drop  into  the 
wound  as  far  as  possible.  It  may  also  sometimes  be  located  by  means  of 
jc-ray  shadows  taken  in  two  directions. 


OPERATION  FOR  EXPOSURE  OF  A  MOTOR  CENTER. 

(ILLUSTRATED  BY  OPERATION  FOR  FOCAL  EPILEPSY.) 

Description. — The  operation  performed  for  Focal  Epilepsy  consists  in 
the  exposure  of  an  area  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  convulsive 
movements  beginning  in  those  parts  controlled  by  that  area — or  in  connection 
with  which  some  injury  has  been  received — the  object  being  to  remove  the 
source  of  irritation,  which  may  be  some  form  of  pressure  or  an  adhesion,  or 
a  part  of  the  motor  center  itself  may  be  removed  to  a  limited  extent — the  area 
usually  being  exposed  by  trephining.  It  will  be  supposed,  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  epileptic  seizures  are  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  fingers,  hand  and  forearm.  The  exposure  of  the  cortical 
center  presiding  over  these  structures  will  be  indicated,  namely,  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  sensorimotor  area  of  the  left  side. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Site  of  the  motor  center  (here,  for  example,  the  center 
for  the  ri^ht  fingers,  hand  and  forearm)  is  determined  by  some  form  of  local- 
ization method  (in  this  instance,  by  Chipault's  method,  rage  472). 

Incision. — An  oval  flay)  (U-shaped),  with  convexity  above  and  base 
below,  is  outlined,  having  its  center  about  i  cm.  (J  inch)  posterior  to  the 
junction  of  the  lower  third  and  fourth  tenths  of  Chipault's  rolandic  line 
(see  Chipault's  method).  For  the  bone-section,  a  trephine  of  at  least  3.8. 
cm.  (ij  inches)  should  be  used. 
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Operation. — (1)  The  steps  of  the  operation,  up  to  the  removal  of  the 
button  of  bone,  are  the  same  as  for  trephining,  (a)  Open  the  dura  in  the 
form  of  a  small  flap,  as  heretofore  described.  As  soon  as  the  brain  is  exp)osed 
carefully  examine  for  abnormal  adhesions  between  dura  and  brain,  and,  if 
detected,  free  by  cautiously  sweeping  a  bent  probe  between  these  structures. 
If  bony  growths  be  found  pressing  upon  brain,  remove  them  by  bone-section. 
(3)  If  part  of  a  motor  center  is  to  be  removed,  incise  the  brain  substance 
in  the  direction  of  the  commissural  fibers,  making  the  incision  carefully  with 
delicate  knife  or  scissors.  (4)  Tie  all  bleeding  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels 
with  fine  gut — dividing  them  in  advance,  where  possible,  between  double 
ligatures.  Harm  pia  mater  as  little  as  possible,  and  replace  if  pushed  aside. 
(5)  To  avoid  readhesion,  if  previous  adhesion  existed,  or  to  avoid  new  adhe- 
sion, plates  of  very  thin  celluloid,  gold  leaf,  gutta-percha,  decalcified  bone- 
plate,  india-rubber,  etc.,  are  sometimes  placed  over  the  pia  mater.  (6)  The 
dura  is  carefully  sutured  with  fine  gut.  The  button  of  bone  is  replaced  or 
not,  according  to  the  surgeon's  judgment.  The  scalp-flap  is  sutured,  without 
drainage,  and  speedy  union  especially  sought. 


PUNCTURE  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  LATERAL  VENTRICLES. 

Description. — Puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  withdrawal  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  by  aspiration,  simple  drainage  by  cannula,  or  by  capillary  drainage. 
Indications;  acute  hydrocephalus  (to  withdraw  excess  of  fluid  and  relieve 
tension);  chronic  hydrocephalus  (to  withdraw  excess  of  fluid  and  relieve 
tension,  or  to  inject  medicated  fluid);  meningitis  (for  drainage). 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  tenths  of  Chipault's 
temporo-sphenoidal  line  represents  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  (For  this,  as  well  as  for  the  descending  and  posterior 
horns,  see  Chipauit's  Craniocerebral  Localization  Method,  page  473.) 

Incision. — An  oval  or  inverted  U -shaped  flap  with  its  center  at  the  above 
point  is  outlined.  The  bone-section  should  be  made  by  a  trephine  of  at 
least  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  diameter. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  made  and  turned  down  the  flap  of  soft  parts — 
controlled  hemorrhage  by  clamps  and  ligature — applied  trephine  and  removed 
disc  of  bone — the  dura  is  cxj)osed  and  a  small  dural  flap  turned  down.  (3) 
The  needle  of  the  aspiratory  svTinge,  or  trocar  and  cannula,  is  then  thrust 
directly  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  opposite  the  point  indicated  above, 
avoiding  all  visible  vessels — and  is  made  to  penetrate  horizontally  inward  for 
one-third  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brain  itself  (as  determined  after 
subtracting  the  thickness  of  the  scalp  and  skull  of  both  sides  from  the  total 
thickness  of  the  head  on  the  line  of  puncture).  (See  Chipauit's  Method,  Other 
Points  and  Lines,  page  473 .)  Through  the  needle  (or  cannula)  introduced  fluid 
is  withdrawn.  (3)  Subsequently,  before  withdrawal  of  instrument,  medicated 
fluid  may  be  injected,  if  indicated.  Where  it  is  desired  to  introduce  drain- 
age, silk,  silkworm-gut,  wick,  gauze,  or  a  drainage-tube  may  he  introduced 
through  the  cannula,  if  a  trocar  and  cannula  have  been  used — or  by  means  of 
special  forceps  alongside  an  ordinary  aspiratory  needle  before  its  withdrawal. 
(4)  If  no  drainage  be  instituted,  the  wound  is  closed  as  after  simple 
trephining.  If  drainage  be  used,  the  dura  and  soft  parts  are  only  partially 
sutured,  and  the  button  of  bone  is  either  not  returned,  or  only  a  part  of  it 
is  returned. 
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Comment. — While  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  open  the  dura,  thus  ex]>osing 
the  condition  of  the  brain  and  the  position  of  the  vessels,  yet  where  drainage 
is  not  indicated,  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  aspirated  through  the  unopened 
dura. 


INCISION    OF   THE   CEREBELLAR    SUBARACHNOID    SPACE    FOR 

DRAINAGE. 

PARKIN'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  exposure,  by  trephine,  of  the  membranes  in  the 
cerebellar  fossa,  followed  by  the  incision  of  the  subarachnoid  space  below 
the  tentorium  cerebelli.  Sometimes  performed  for  the  relief  of  intracranial 
pressure  by  dependent  drainage  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  acute  and  chronic 
meningitis  and  in  hydrocephalus. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Lines  of  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses. 

Incision. — An  oval  (or  reversed  U-shaped)  flap  is  outlined,  with  con- 
vexity upward  and  base  downward  toward  the  neck,  and  its  center  over  the 
center  of  the  right  or  left  cerebellar  fossa. 

Operation. — (i)  The  incision  outlining  the  above  flap  is  carried  to  the 
bone,  the  vertical  portions  of  the  incision  passing,  at  this  site,  through  con- 
siderable thickness  of  muscular  tissue,  and  rather  free  bleeding  may  occur. 
All  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied  with  catgut.  The  flap  is  retracted  down- 
ward and  the  occipital  bone  exposed,  (a)  A  trephine  of  about  1.2  cm.  (i 
inch)  diameter  is  so  applied  as  to  be  safely  below  the  lateral  sinus,  and  safely 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  occipital  sinus,  and  away  from  the  thickness  of  the 
external  occipital  protuberance.  The  button  of  bone  thus  defined  is  removed, 
and  the  dura  exposed.  (3)  The  dura  is  seized  with  delicate  forceps  and 
incised  with  knife  or  scissors  sufficiently  to  make  a  satisfactory  o})ening  for 
drainage — and  the  subarachnoid  space  thus  entered.  (4)  Drainage  is  accom- 
plished by  strands  of  silk,  silkworm-gut,  wick,  gauze,  or  tubing.  (5)  The 
button  of  bone  is  not  returned.  The  wound  is  sutured  in  part,  leaving  open 
only  enough  space  for  drainage. 


OPERATION  FOR  CEREBRAL  ABSCESS. 

Description. — Intracranial  abscess  may  be  extradural  or  intracerebral. 
The  site  of  abscess  (when  not  directly  traceable  to  an  evident  cause)  is  deter- 
mined, in  conjunction  with  constitutional  symptoms,  by  local  compression 
symptoms  referable  to  the  part  of  the  brain  pressed  upon  by  the  collection 
of  pus — and  the  operation  is  done  over  that  area  determined  by  these  symp- 
toms. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess  arc  otitis  media,  first  of 
all,  and  conditions  of  suppuration  in  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities.  Abscess 
(  ccurs  more  frequently  on  the  right  side. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  Cieneral  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — The  site  of  abscess,  if  not  otherwise  fixed,  is  determined 
by  pressure  sym})toms,  and  localized  by  known  position  of  center  pressed 
upon. 

Incision. — An  oval  (or  reversed  U-shaped)  flap  is  outlined  for  the  appH- 
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cation  of  a  trephine  of  about  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches)  diameter — the  center  of 
the  trephine  to  be  placed  over  the  site  determined  as  above  described.  A 
trephine-opening  will  generally  suffice,  though  an  osteoplastic  flap  is  some- 
times raised.     (See  Comment.) 

Operation. — (i)  The  ordinary  steps  of  a  trephining  (or  the  raising  of 
an  osteoplastic  flap)  are  carried  out,  up  to  the  exposure  of  the  dura.  (3) 
If  an  abscess  be  found  between  the  cranium  and  dura,  it  is  evacuated  (pro- 
tecting the  diploe  as  much  as  possible),  irrigated,  and  loosely  packed  with 
gauze,  a  portion  of  the  gauze  serving  as  a  drain.  The  scalp-flap  is  sutured 
back  in  place  throughout  its  greater  part,  room  being  left  for  drain.  The  but- 
ton of  bone  is  usually  not  replaced — if  used  at  all,  only  a  part  of  the  button 
is  returned,  the  rest  being  bitten  off  for  drain-opening.  (3)  If  pus  be  not 
thus  found  outside  of  dura,  a  flap  of  dura  is  raised,  as  in  trephining,  and  the 
brain  exposed  and  explored  in  various  directions  with  a  needle  (see  Exploratory 
Puncture  of  the  Brain,  page  488).  Wherever  found,  especially  if  deep,  the 
needle  is  left  in  situ  and  serves  as  a  guide.  The  dura  over  the  site  is  divided 
by  a  crucial  incision  (to  provide  free  exit),  a  Unear  incision  tending  fo  close. 
If  dura  be  divided  before  the  presence  of  abscess  is  assured,  a  straight  inci- 
sion of  the  membrane  is  made,  admitting  of  subsequent  suture  if  indicated. 
Before  freeing  the  pus,  the  cut  diploe  should  be  protected  from  infection  as 
well  as  possible,  by  a  strip  of  thin  rubber  tissue,  or  by  smearing  the  bone- 
section  with  sterile  vaseline.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  cut  into  by  a  punc- 
ture-like thrust  of  a  knife — or,  probably  better,  a  pair  of  special  forceps 
(or  ordinary  dressing  forceps)  may  be  inserted  closed,  guided  by  the  needle 
left  in  situ,  and  then  opened  to  a  limited  extent,  allowing  the  pus  to  drain 
along  the  handles,  or  a  grooved  director  may  be  used.  Two  parallel  pieces 
of  small-calibered  rubber  drainage-tubes  are  then  inserted,  one  serving  for 
inflow  of  irrigant,  the  other  for  the  outflow  of  pus — the  tubes  being  held 
in  place  by  transfixing  them  with  a  safety-pin  resting  upon  the  gauze  which 
has  been  packed  around  them.  (4)  The  dural  and  scalp  flaps  are  partly 
sutured  into  place,  leaving  room  for  drainage. 

Comment. — As  the  most  general  cause  of  cerebral  abscess  is  otitis  media, 
the  most  usual  site  for  the  abscess  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  in  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  adjacent  to  the  antero-superior  aspect  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone — and  the  landmark  for  the  operation  is,  there- 
fore, generally  taken  as  a  point  1.8  to  2.5  cm.  (}  to  i  inch)  above  Reid's 
base-hue  (see  Reid's  Method  of  Cranio-cerebral  Localization,  page  476, 
also  Fig.  317,  S),  on  a  line  drawn  vertically  upward  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  at  right  angle  to  the  base-line — and  this 
point  is  used  as  the  point  at  which  first  to  explore,  where  uncertainty  exists. 
This  site  having  been  exposed,  if  evidence  of  pus  be  not  found,  explore  with 
needle,  of  fair  calibre,  and  preferably  first  through  the  unopened  dura — 
first  inward,  forward,  and  downward  toward  the  apex  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal — then  upward  and  forward,  and  backward  and  inward, 
and  in  other  directions — but  guarding  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  petrosal 
sinuses.     When  pus  is  located,  the  dura  is  always  incised. 


OPERATION  FOR  CEREBELLAR  ABSCESS. 

Description. — Like  cerebral  abscess,  cerebellar  abscess  may  be  extra- 
dural or  intracerebellar.  As  the  cause  of  abscess  is  generally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cerebrum,  otitis  media,  the  abscess  is  usually  found  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  posterior  or  postero-superior  aspect  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.     The  site  is  usually  exposed  by  a  trephine-opening. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — The  external  auditon'  meatus  and  the  lines  of  the  sigmoid 
and  transverse  portions  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Incision. — Draw  a  line  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
center  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  To  allow  for  an  unusually  low  trans- 
verse portion  of  lateral  sinus,  trephine  i  cm.  (j%  inch)  below  this  line.  And 
to  avoid  the  sigmoid  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus,  and  also  the  occipital  artery 
trephine  posterior  to  a  vertical  line  placed  3.5  cm.  (if  inches)  behind  the 
center  of  the  external  auditor)'  meatus.  Outline  an  oval  (or  reversed  U- 
shaped)  flap  with  its  center  calculated  to  be  over  the  center  of  the  above 
indicated  area — the  limbs  of  the  incision  running  well  into  the  neck,  as 
the  occipital  fossa  is  to  be  opened  below  the  nuchal  furrow. 

Operation. — (i)  Carry  the  incision  outlining  the  flap  to  the  bone — 
control  hemorrhage,  which  is  apt  to  be  marked,  by  clamp  and  ligature. 
Retract  this  thick  muscular  flap  downward,  exposing  the  occipital  bone 
below  the  superior  curved  line.  (2)  Apply,  in  the  site  indicated  under 
Incision,  a  trephine  of  at  least  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  diameter  and  remove  the 
button  of  bone,  exposing  the  cerebellar  dura.  (3)  The  abscess  is  now  sought 
in  a  direction  forward,  upward,  and  outward;  or  forward,  upward,  and 
inward,  in  the  same  general  manner  as  in  cerebral  abscess — and,  if  found, 
dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion — and  the  wound  finally  similarly  treated. 

Comment. — Cerebellar  abscess  is  often  encountered,  when  it  exists,  in 
the  course  of  an  operation  upon  the  mastoid  region — during  an  operation 
where  the  inner  wall  of  the  mastoid  process  has  been  exposed  and  removed, 
laying  bare  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  dura  anterior  and  posterior  to  it.  Where 
the  abscess  follows  disease  of  the  inner  mastoid  wall,  it  generally  lies  behind 
the  lateral  sinus  and  in  contact  with  the  involved  bone.  Where  the  abscess 
is  connected  with  involvement  of  the  labvrinth,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  lateral 
sinus  and  in  connection  with  the  internal  meatus  or  vestibular  aqueduct. 
A  fistula  generally  leads  from  the  diseased  bone  to  the  abscess. 

OPERATION  FOR  CEREBRAL  TUMOR. 

Description. — Removal,  en  masse,  of  growths  from  surface  or  interior 
of  brain.  Those  involving  the  basal  ganglia,  internal  capsule,  and  base  of 
brain  generally,  are  inoperable. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Cranio-cerebral  Operations  (page  478). 

Landmarks. — Site  of  tumor  will  have  been  determined  bv  localization 
symptoms — and  sitfe  of  operation  determined  accordingly. 

Incision. — Amount  of  room  required  for  recognition  and  removal  of 
tumor  generally  necessitates  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the. skull,  which 
should  be  planned  with  reference  to  the  particular  case.  Or  the  overlying 
bone  may  be  totally  and  permanently  removed  by  making  several  small 
trephine-openings  and  connecting  these — or  a  large  trephine  may  be  first 
used  and  the  margins  of  the  resulting  opening  bitten  out  with  rongeurs  as 
far  as  necessary — in  either  of  which  cases  a  horseshoe  flap  of  soft  parts  is 
temporarily  turned  down  and  then  replaced. 

Operation.— (I)  The  steps  of  the  operation,  up  to  the  exposure  of  the 
dura,  are  the  same  as  for  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  skull,  hemorrhage 
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being  controlled  as  during  that  operation.  (2)  The  dural  flap  is  turned 
back  as  in  osteoplastic  resection.  The  pia  mater  is  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  tumor — hemorrhage  from  the  pia  being  controlled  by 
slight  tension  upon  it  or  by  ligature  en  masse.  (3)  The  situation  and  extent 
of  the  tumor  are  now  determined  by  palpation  and  exploration.  (4)  Having 
reasonably  settled  both  of  these  questions,  the  tumor  is  to  be  excised.  The 
incision  into  the  brain  substance  is  begun,  where  possible,  at  the  apex  of  a 
convolution  and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  its  commissural  fibers — and 
rather  over  a  convolution  than  over  a  sulcus,  as  there  is  less  hemorrhage. 
If  the  tumor  be  encapsulated,  divide  the  overlying  brain  and  gently  retract 
the  cerebral  substance,  cutting  from  above  downward,  and  enucleate  with 
a  spoon.  If  the  tumor  lie  beneath  the  surface  but  not  encapsulated,  isolate 
by  carefully  incising  its  connections  and  enucleating  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  curved  handle  of  a  thin  silver  spoon.  Cystic  tumors  sometimes  only 
admit  of  draining,  cauterizing,  and  packing.  (5)  The  cavity  left  is  lightly 
packed  with  gauze  if  bleeding  occurs.  Where  possible  the  brain  incision  is 
closed  with  catgut,  with  or  without  drainage,  as  indicated.  The  dura  is 
sutured.  Celluloid  or  metallic  plates  are  sometimes  used  to  reinforce  the 
opening.  The  osteoplastic  flap  or  flap  of  soft  parts,  according  to  method 
of  exposure  used,  is  sutured  into  place,  as  in  the  osteoplastic  resection  or 
trephining  operation  respectively. 

Comment. — If  working  in  the  motor  area,  use  of  the  faradic  electrode 
may  corroborate  diagnosis. 


OPERATION  FOR  CEREBELLAR  TUMOR. 

Description. — The  operation  is  similar  to  that  for  cerebral  tumor,  in 
essential  details — with  the  following  modifications  (chiefly  from  the  greater 
inaccessibility  of  the  cerebellum): — (a)  A  horseshoe  flap  of  soft  parts  alone 
is  used,  with  its  base  toward  the  neck,  as  the  osteoplastic  flap  is  not  easily 
applicable: — (b)  The  opening  in  the  bone  is  made  with  a  trephine  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  feasible,  and  is  enlarged,  if  necessary,  by  biting  out  its 
circumference  with  rongeurs.  Thinness  of  the  occipital  fossae;  nearness  of 
the  sinuses  of  the  occipital  bone  and  proximity  of  the  foramen  magnum 
require  especial  care. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID  ANTRUM  AND  CELLS. 

See  under  Operations  upon  the  Bony  (Air)  Sinuses  of  Head  and  Face 
(page  500). 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  GASSERIAN  GANGLION. 

See   under  Operations  upon  the    Nerves,  Plexuses,  and  Ganglia  (pages 
155  and  158). 


JOO  OPERATIONS  Ul-ON  THE  HEAD. 

n.  THE  BONY  (AIR)  SINUSES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  FACE.* 
OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID  ANTRUM  AND  CELLS. 

SUKGICAL   ANATOMY  OF  HASTOID  ANTRUM  AND    CELLS. 
Muscles  of  the  Mastoid  Region. — Retrahens  aurcm;  occipitofrontalis; 
sternomastDJil ;  splenius  capitis;  trachelomastotd;  (iigaslric. 


Arteries  of  the  Mastoid  Region.— Pnsiorior  auricular  and  oicipiial 
branclie?  nf  c\icrri;il  camtia. 

Veins  of  the  Mastoid  Region,  -roslcriur  auricular  (emptying;  into 
tt'TOporiimaxillarv  vt-inl:  c>cci[ii!;il  (i-mptyiiii;  into  internal  jUKular). 

'    Aiium^  iIk-  liniiviAiii  Sinn-.'- ol  III,'  ll.-.i,1  nii<l  [-.we.  uill  lie  ron^i'liTrd  IW  Mii-tiilil 
UK-  IIk-   Kllliiioiila!  mid  Sphe 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  MAS'IOID  ANTRUM  AN1>  <.ELI^. 


SOI 


Nerves  of  the  Mastoid  Region. — Posterior  auricular  branch  of  facial; 
auricularis  magnus  from  cervical  plexus;  occipitalis  minor  from  cervical 
plexus;  auriculiir  branch  of  occipitalis  major;  external  branch  of  posterior 
division  nf  second  cer\'ical  nerve. 

Mastoid  Antrum. — ^A  reiort-shaped  cavity  situated  in  mastoid  portion 
of  temporal  bone,  communicating  with  mastoid  cells  posteriorly,  and  opening, 
anteriorly,  through  aditus  ad  antrum,  into  highest  part  of  tympanic  cavity, 
the  epitympanic  recess  (attic  of  tympanum),  thereby  communicating  with 
eustachian  tul>e.  The  epitympanic  recess  lies  above  the  anterior  three- 
fourths  of  the  orifice  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  into  tympanic  caWty. 
The  floor  of  antrum  lies  below  the  level  of  the  entrance  into  antrum,  generally 


KJK-  JI4.— SvKCiCAi.  AsATiiHV  OK  MASTOID  Rkcion  an[>  Miiini.H  Kar  :— With  mumhram  lyni- 
paiii  n.iu<>vi.il;  tnaxiiilil  ii-lli.  iiumIimiI  uiirum.  and  lateral  Ktniu  rxpcmeil ;  ami  tniihinriHx'  ivniuvMl 
|D^I  iihuvv Uiiilwtal  cicKluiicUiir;  A. Suit auiHliiIv  (-nnal  in  lumwl-haik  cur;  B,  Triu|ioiiil  maw.if : 
tM'fmiRiTaUTCM;  I>.  lliiiiBHilal  Miiiit-irriilar  caiial :  K.  PniraiHilarvj  F.  Ki-ni-nnim  nminiliim;  C. 
S(ii)wii;  II.  Vv-ial  nvrn-;  I.  Mu-tiilil  cirllii;  ].  ArRin-  laiiMiiR  (mm  nltk  li>  aiilnini.  alciii);  aiKius  nd 
aiitrmii ;  K.  Tn|iliiiHMi|H'iiiii|i  cx|iiHt[ii)t  iKKlcriur  lirniii'h  iil  miilillt'  miiiinitnl  anim  :  I.,  IlniiiiHital 
linib  u(  laliTiil  rIiiuh  :  M,  Ik-sii-ikIIiik  llnilii>t  lateral  siiiiis :  N,  BciciiiiiiiiK  ••fintenml  I<ni1>c>r  laletal 
>.iiiu»:  O.OiMimKiidl'l-o-itt'lattTAliiiniu.:  l>.{)|ii.iiiiiKi>l  ImiKUuiliiialMiiusj  Q.U|>ctiiiiKi.lsn|>rrior 
IKlnnnI  Kinui ;  K.  Masinti)  biramrii.  (I'lmniliawliiK  made  fiiini  cailavvr.  In  IXtnrtnuiM  uf  Uptratlve 
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ci>rrcs[M>nding  with  level  of  center  of  auditory  meatus,  or  even  higher.  The 
communication  Iwlween  antrum  and  epitympanic  recess  is  triangular  in 
shafjf,  with  base  upwani  and  rounded  angle  belciw;  its  lower  portion  being 
on  level  with  superior  wall  of  external  auditory  meatus;  its  measurement 
being  about  4  mm.  (-,^^  inch)  both  transversely  and  vertically.  The  antrum 
lies  from  7  to  14  mm.  (y*^  t"  t'h  inch)  from  surface  of  mastoid  bone;  and 
from  7  ti>  12  mm.  (-,*,■_  to  j",.  inch)  behind  superior  jioslerior  margin  of  tympanic 
ring— ihe  outer  portion  of  overlying  bone  lieing  hard,  the  inner  portion  more 
spongy.  The  antrum  measures,  longituilinally,  lo  ti)  15  mm.  d",  to  |  ]!  inch); 
verticallv.  10  mm.  (,".  inch);  iransverselv.  4  to  ft  mm.  (fV  to  pV  inch).  In 
infancy  and  childhoml  the  antrum  is  nex'irly  full  .'^i/.e.  but  the  mastoid  cells 
rarely  develop  before  tsvelve  years  of  age.  The  overlyinp  bone  is  relatively 
thin  in  the  young. 
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Mastoid  Cells. ^Situated  within  mastoid  process  of  temporal  bone; 
opening,  anteriorly,  into  mastoid  antrum;  and  extending,  postero-inferiorly. 
sometimes  to  tip  of  mastoid  process. 

Relations  of  Mastoid  Antrum.— {■)  Superiorly;  antrum  is  separated 

from  middle  cranial  fossa  of  skull  by  a  thin,  bony  plate,  the  tegmen  tympanl, 
sometimes  partially  deficient,  a  fibrous  membrane  and  vascular  tissue  then 
intervening.  Roof  of  antrum  generally  corresponds  to  supramastoid  crest, 
though  sometimes  being  upon  a  higher  level  than  crest,  in  which  latter  cases 
the  inferior  temporal  convolution  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  may  overlap 
upper  part  of  antrum.  (3)  Inferiorly;  floor  of  antrum  is  formed  by  mastoid 
portion  of  petrosal  bone.  (3)  Anteriorly;  a  thin  wall  of  bone  comes  between 
antrum  and  deep  portion  of  auditory  meatus.  (4)  Posteriorly,  extends 
backward  and  outward,  lying  nearer  surface  posteriorly  than  anteriorly, 
approaching  sigmoid  portion  of  lateral  sinus,  sometimes  but  a  thin  bony 
lamina  intervening,  though  distance  between  the  two  generally  averaging 
5  to  10  mm.  (-^f  to  -(-"j-  inch)  and  usually  consisting  of  mastoid  cells;  the  lateral 
sinus  ordinarily  lying  nearer  the  surface  than  the  antrum.  (5)  Externally; 
outer  wall  is  formed  by  squamous  portion  of  temporal  below  supramastoid 
crest.     (Figs.  333  and  324.) 


K\ternal  auditory  meatus — varying  in  shape,  size,  and  in  the  direction 
of  its  longest  diameter.  Separated  from  mastoid  process  by  the  concha 
of  the  ear. 
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External  auditory  canal — corresponds  with  general  direction  of  approach 
to  antrum  through  mastoid  process. 

Mastoid  process  of  temporal  bone — contour  generally  capable  of  being 
outlined  through  the  skin. 

Supramastoid  crest  (linea  temporalis) — continuation  of  zygomatic  ridge 
backward. 

Suprameatal  triangle — site  of  approach  to  mastoid  antrum;  having  follow- 
ing boundaries;  Superiorly,  supramastoid  crest;  Inferiorly  and  Anteriorly, 
outer  margin  of  posterior  superior  quadrant  of  bony  external  auditory  meatus ; 
Posteriorly,  vertical  line  drawn  upward  along  most  posterior  margin  of  bony 
external  auditory  meatus.     (Fig.  325.) 

Suprameatal  fossa  (fossa  mastoidea) — depression  in  upper  posterior  angle 
of  suprameatal  triangle. 

Suprameatal  spine — crest  of  bone  separating  suprameatal  fossa  from 
external  auditory  meatus. 

Suprameatal  line — line  continuing  level  of  suprameatal  spine  backward. 

Remains  of  masto-squamosal  suture — sometimes  exists,  with  small  canals 
occupied  by  connective  tissue  and  veins. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  MAS- 
TOID ANTRUM  AND  CELLS- 

Site  and  Direction  of  Operation  for  Opening  Antrum. — (i)  Site  lies 
in  suprameatal  fossa,  directly  within  suprameatal  triangle,  or  immediately 
behind  it.  This  generally  brings  upper  edge  of  opening  about  3  mm.  (^ 
inch)  below  suprameatal  line,  and  about  5  mm.  (^^  inch)  behind  bony  external 
auditory  meatus.  (2)  Direction  of  opening  passes  inward  and  slightly  upward 
and  forward,  following  general  direction  of  bony  external  auditory  canal. 
This  will  open  into  anterior  part  of  antrum,  at  distance  of  from  7  to  14  mm. 
(ts"  ^o  tV  inch)  (extremes,  especially  in  disease,  from  3  to  18  mm.,  or  -j^  to  ^ 
inch)  from  surface  of  mastoid  process. 

General  Precautions  in  Operating. — (i)  Keep  below  supramastoid 
crest — to  avoid  middle  cerebral  fossa  of  skull.  Middle  cranial  fossa  some- 
times dips  down  to  quite  a  low  level  between  petrous  and  squamous  portions 
of  temporal  bone,  and  the  roof  of  antrum  and  tympanum  form  part  of  floor 
of  this  fossa.  The  level  of  floor  of  fossa  may  vary  as  much  as  2  cm.  (yf  inch) 
but  is  never  as  much  as  i  cm.  (y^^  inch)  below  supramastoid  crest.  Where 
supramastoid  crest  cannot  be  felt,  keep  3  mm.  (^g-  inch)  below  horizontal 
line  running  backward  from  upper  edge  of  bony  external  auditory  meatus, 
in  order  to  avoid  middle  fossa.  To  further  avoid  the  possibility  of  entering 
middle  cranial  fossa,  make  opening  at  first  directly  inward,  penetrating  from 
5  to  8  mm.  (y^  to  y\  inch)  before  taking  an  upward  direction.  (2)  Do  not 
go  more  than  2  mm.  (between  y^  and  y\  inch)  behind  posterior  limit  of 
suprameatal  triangle — to  avoid  lateral  sinus.  (3)  Check  instrument  as  soon 
as  antrum  is  entered — to  avoid  external  semicircular  canal  and  facial  nerve. 

Special  Structures  to  be  Avoided. — (i)  At  inferior  aspect  of  entrance 
into  antrum,  inner  wall  of  antrum  bulges  slightlv  over  external  semicircular 
canal,  which  lies  on  median  side  of  aditus.  sujjerior  to  and  separated  from 
fallopian  canal  by  thin  lamina  of  hone.  It  may  form  the  anteromedian 
wall  of  antrum,  if  il  project  backward.  To  avoid  injur\'  to  external  semi- 
circular canal,  check  instrument  as  soon  as  cavity  of  antrum  is  reached. 
The  inner  wall  of  antrum  lies  about  17  to  20  mm.  (|^  to  ||  inch)  from  surface 
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of  mastoid.  (2)  On  inner  side  of  epitympanic  recess,  inferiorly  and  anteriorly 
to  the  bulging  marking  external  semicircular  canal,  is  the  arching  osseous 
canal  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  wall  toward  antrum  is  thin  and  partly  wanting. 
Avoid  facial  nerve  by  not  directing  the  opening  too  far  forward.  The  per- 
pendicular portion  of  fallopian  canal,  with  contained  nerve,  may  be  3  mm. 
(y\  inch)  internal  to  posterior  periphery  of  ear-drum,  or  its  position  may  be 
almost  immediately  opposite  this  posterior  periphery.  (3)  Between  external 
semicircular  canal  anteriorly,  and  lateral  sinus  posteriorly,  the  air-cells  are 
separated  from  posterior  fossa  of  skull  by  bony  wall  from  i  to  9  mm.  (from 
less  than  y^  to  -^  inch)  thick.  (4)  Extreme  curvature  of  sigmoid  portion 
of  lateral  sinus  may  occur.  Where  this  exists,  the  sigmoid  sinus  may  be  in 
almost  direct  contact  with  outer  cortex  of  mastoid,  and  it  may  come  to  within 
3  mm.  (-j^  inch)  of  posterior  wall  of  bony  auditory  meatus.  As  its  course 
cannot  be  known  in  advance,  it  is  best  avoided  by  careful  use  of  gouge  or 
chisel  (which  are  preferable  to  all  instruments  which  approach  by  boring 
their  way). 

Maimer  of  Making  Bone-section. — Bone  is  divided  either  by  chisels 
and  mallet,  aided  by  hand  gouges  and  curettes;  or  by  a  burr  driven  by  an 
engine  or  worked  by  hand,  followed  by  use  of  gouges  and  curettes. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

(I)  For  incision  and  repair  of  soft  parts,  see  instruments  used  in  cranio- 
cerebral operations  (page  480).  (2)  Special  instruments  used  upon  mastoid 
process,  auditory  canal,  and  tympanic  cavity,  are  the  following:  small  mallet; 
chisels;  gouges;  guard  for  gouge;  scoops;  curettes;  elevators;  small  trephine; 
forceps;  burr  driven  by  hand  or  by  engine;  bradawl;  two  or  three  centi- 
meters of  a  metallic  millimeter  measure.  (3)  Special  instruments  for  intra- 
tympanic  work;  straight  and  angled  knives;  tenotomy  knives;  synechia  knives: 
ear-drum  knives;  incus  hooks;  fine  forceps. 


OPERATION  FOR  EXPOSING  MASTOID  ANTRUM  AND  CELLS. 

ANTRIM  OPKKATION  OF  SCHWAKTZK. 

Description. — In  this  operation  only  the  antrum  and  cells  of  the  mastoid 
process  are  opened  up,  without  invading  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Indi- 
cated in  such  conditions  as  empyema,  osteitis,  or  osteomyelitis  occurring  in 
the  mastoid  process  alone.  In  the  following  account  the  description  of  J. 
Orne  Green  is  largely  followed.     (See  Fig.  326.) 

Preparation. — The  ear  is  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solution  and  packed 
with  sterile  cotton.  The  hair  of  the  neighborhood  is  shaved,  and  the  head 
and  neck  enveloped  in  sterile  dressings. 

Position. — Patient  rests  uj)on  side,  with  head  elevated  and  so  placed 
upon  its  opposite  side  as  to  make  mastoid  region  prominent,  resting  upon  a 
firm  cushion  to  prevent  jarring.  Surgeon  stands  behind  patient.  Assistant 
stands  o[)posite  and  to  one  side  of  surgeon. 

Landmarks. —  External  auditory  meatus;  supramastoid  crest;  mastoid 
process. 

Incision. — Slightly  curvilinear,  placed  behind  ear — beginning  i  cm. 
(yV  inch)  al)Ove  level  of  upper  edge  of  auditory  meatus  and  passing  down- 
ward at  a  distance  of  0.5  to  i  cm.  (^\  to  ^%  inch)  behind  insertion  of  auricle, 
and  ending  at  tip  of  mastoid  process.     (See  Fig.  325,  A.) 


ANTRUM  OPERATION  OF  SCHWARTZE. 
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Operation. — (1)  Incision  passes  through  skin,  overlying  muscles,  and  peri- 
osteum directly  to  bone  (Fig.  326).  (2)  The  soft  parts  are  elevated  from  the 
bone  with  periosteal  elevator— anteriorly,  until  the  suprameatal  spine  is  ex- 
posed— posteriorly,  until  the  mastoid  process  Is  bared.  (3)  From  the  supra- 
meatal spine,  draw  a  line  horizontally  backward.  Make  an  opening  with  its 
upfier  edge  3  mm.  (-^g  inch)  below  this  suprameatal  line,  and  its  anterior  edge 
S  mm.  {-^g  inch)  behind  the  auditory  meatus — which  position  will  correspond 
with  the  suprameatal  fossa  (fossa  mastoidea)  when  that  depression  is  suflS- 
dently  marked  for  recognition.  The  area  of  operation,  bounded  as  above, 
will  e.xtend  over  a  surface  7  to  10  mm,  (y*f  to  yj  inch)  in  diameter.     (4)  By 


means  of  gouge  am!  mallei  the  bone  is  removed  in  thin  chips,  always  keeping 
the  process  of  c.\cavatii>n  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  auditory  canal.  The 
amount  of  bone  to  be  removed  varies  fn>m  a  thin  lamina  up  to  r  cm.  (j^  inch) 
before  the  mastoid  cells  are  reached.  (5)  As  soon  as  the  air-cells  are  opened, 
explore  with  probe^upward.  to  li>cate  the  roof  of  the  mastoid — inward  and 
backwani,  to  locate  (he  posterior  fcssa  of  the  skull.  (6)  Break  down  the 
intervening  wall  between  Ihc  cells,  working  directly  inward  for  S  lo  8  mm. 
(j-'ff  to  j\  inch).  Thence  work  in  a  slightly  upward  and  forward  direction, 
with  curelte,  until  (he  antrum  is  reached,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of 
7  to  14  mm.  (-]-\  to  -f\  inch).  The  excavation  should  not  extend  bevond  14 
or  15  mm.  (/(  or  \  J  inch)  from  the  surface,  which  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to 
go.  (7)  Carious  bone  should  be  removed  wherever  found,  even  if  it  he  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  dura^and  whether  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  lie  imme- 
diately beneath  the  cerebrum;  or  the  inner  wall,  with  the  lateral  sinus  and 
cerebellum,  lie  just  ti)  the  inner  side.     The  dura  is  displaced  with  a  dural 
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separator  and  the  bone  is  removed  with  a  curette.  (8)  The  interior  of  the 
mastoid  process  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  indications.  Pus  should 
be  evacuated — granulations  removed  and  cell-walls  broken  down.  In  in- 
flamed diploe,  the  cancellated  structure  should  be  curetted  away.  In  osteitis, 
curette  away  softened  bone  short  of  harming  the  labyrinth  and  facial  nerve. 
The  entire  external  aspect  of  the  mastoid  process  may  be  removed  to  the  tip 
of  the  process.  (9)  In  completing  the  operation,  pack  the  cavity  left  in  the 
mastoid  with  gauze.  Suture  the  periosteum  partially,  and  the  soft  parts  also 
in  part,  leaving  room  for  drainage. 

Comment. — (i)  Where  the  interior  of  the  mastoid  is  partly  or  wholly 
diploetic,  proceed  with  greater  care,  using  curette  or  hand  gouge.  Pass 
directly  inward  parallel  with  auditory  canal,  for  5  to  8  mm.  {j^  to  y\  inch) — 
if  no  air-cells  are  reached  by  this  time,  pass  slightly  forward,  upward  and 
inward  to  the  antrum — but  do  not  go  beyond  15  mm.  {-^^  inch)  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  osseous  opening,  lest  the  facial 
nerve  or  horizontal  semicircular  canal  be  injured.  (2)  In  a  mastoid  affected 
with  osteosclerosis  (from  long  suppuration  or  previous  disease)  the  usual 
landmarks,  gotten  with  a  probe  as  one  advances,  are  not  so  available.  Proceed 
carefully  in  the  same  directions  and  for  the  same  distances  as  in  the  diploetic 
tissue  just  mentioned,  but  working  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  instead  of  a 
hand  gouge.  Diploetic  bone  may  be  met  after  passing  through  7  to  10  mm. 
(A  ^^  TT  inch)  of  sclerosed  bone.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  antrum  may 
be  obliterated  by  osteosclerosis.  (3)  Where  fistula?  exist,  these  should  be 
exposed  and  followed  up,  rather  than  to  make  another  opening  through 
healthy  bone;  or  the  fistulous  tracks  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
ordinary  opening.  An  externally  placed  fistula  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the 
periosteum  from  the  external  surface  of  the  mastoid  process.  An  anteriorly 
placed  fistula  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  periosteum  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  auditory  canal.  An  inferiorly  placed  fistula  is  exposed  by  reflecting 
the  periosteum  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  toward  the  digastric 
groove. 


OPERATION    FOR    EXPOSING    MASTOID    ANTRUM    AND    CELLS,    TO- 
GETHER WITH  INTERIOR  OF  TYMPANUM  AND  MEATUS, 
AND  THE  EXENTERATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 
EAR  CAVITIES. 

THE  TYMPANOMASTOID  KXKNTKKATION,  OK  RADICAL  OPERATION.  OF 
SCIIWARTZK-STACKK  (OR  SC'H WARTZK-ZAl'l  AL). 

Description. — This  operation,  much  more  extensive  than  the  last,  con- 
sists in  the  opcninn;  up  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  mastoid  cells,  tympanum,  and 
meatus,  and  of  the  complete  exenteration  (evisceration)  of  the  middle-ear 
cavities.  The  whole  interior  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  aditus,  epitympanum, 
tymj)anum.  and  meatus  are  thereby  converted  into  a  single  large  and  continu- 
ous cavitv— the  smooth  walls  of  which  are  made  to  heal  throughout  by  epider- 
mization — the  c]>idermis  growing  in  from  the  meatus  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  Tndiratcd  in  empyema,  osteitis  or  osteomyelitis  of  mastoid  process 
occurring  in  connection  with  osteitis  of  the  aditus,  ef)itympanum,  tympanum, 
and  meatus;  anri  also  in  cholesteatomatous  collections  in  those  parts.  In 
the  following  account  the  description  of  J.  Ornc  (ireen  is  largely  followed. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — Same  as  in  the  Antrum  Opera- 
tion (j)age  504). 
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Incisions  and  Operation. — 

A.  Formation  of  Skin-flap  and  Periosteal  Flap,  and  exp)osure  of  Operation 
Site: — (I)  Skin-flap — incision  begins  3  mm.  (y\  inch)  above  the  anterior 
superior  insertion  of  the  auricle — passes  downward  about  3  mm.  (-^^  inch), 
posterior  to  and  parallel  with  the  auricle,  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process — 
thence  about  12  mm.  (^^  inch)  backward — thence  upward  and  slightly 
backward  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  mastoid  to  its  upper  part.  (See 
Fig.  325,  B.)  The  skin  over  this  triangle  is  dissected  off  from  the  remaining 
soft  parts  and  displaced  upward.  (2)  Partial  separation  of  auricle — dissect 
off  the  auricle,  without  the  periosteum,  up  to  the  postero-superior  margin  of 
the  meatus  and  displace  it  forward.  (3)  Periosteal  Flap — incise  horizontally 
backward  through  the  periosteum  to  bone  along  the  supramastoid  crest,  from 
near  the  meatus  to  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  skin  incision — and  also 
perpendicularly  downward  near  to  meatus.  Displace  downward  the  triangular 
flap  of  periosteum  thus  made. 

Sometimes  this  order  of  raising  the  flaps  is  reversed,  the  skin-flap  being 
turned  downward  and  the  periosteal  flap  upward.  Hemorrhage  is  controlled 
as  encountered. 

B.  Extirpation  of  lining  of  Superior  and  Posterior  aspects  of  Osseous 
Auditory  Meatus — (i)  Detach  the  cartilaginous  meatus  from  the  osseous 
meatus,  with  periosteal  elevator,  along  its  superior  and  posterior  aspects  and 
displace  it  forward  and  downward  with  the  auricle.  (2)  Incise  the  lining 
of  the  meatus  along  the  antero-superior  and  postero-inferior  walls,  beginning 
at  the  drum-membrane  and  ending  at  the  free  margin — dicsarding  the  excised 
triangular  portion  of  periosteum. 

C.  Exposure  of  Antrum,  with  Removal  of  posterior  wall  of  Osseous  audi- 
tory canal,  together  with  Membrana  and  Malleus — (i)  Expose  the  antrum  as 
in  the  ordinary  antrum  operation  (7.  v.).  (2)  Chisel  out  a  wedge  of  bone  be- 
tween the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  opening  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
meatus.  As  the  lower  chisel-cuts  approach  the  floor  of  the  meatus  and 
grow  deeper,  they  are  directed  somewhat  upward,  finally  opening  into  the 
osseous  auditory  canal.  (3)  Dissect  out  the  fibrous  tympanic  ring  by  means 
of  a  special  knife,  and  remove  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  malleus,  if 
still  present.  (4)  Pass  a  bent  probe,  or  special  guide,  by  the  tympanic  route, 
through  the  aditus  into  the  antrum,  and,  upon  this  as  a  guide,  chisel  away 
the  remaining  wedge  of  bone  between  the  antrum  and  aditus — making  as 
wide  an  opening  as  the  position  of  the  facial  nerve  will  allow. 

D.  Extirpation  of  Epi tympanum  and  Removal  of  Incus: — (i)  Chisel  away 
the  outer  wall  of  the  epitympanum  with  a  specially  curved  chisel,  exposing 
the  entire  epitympanum.  (2)  Disarticulate  the  incus  from  the  stapes  with  a 
special  knife,  and  remove  the  incus  with  forceps. 

E.  Exenteration  of  entire  Mastoid  Antrum,  Aditus,  and  Epitympanum: 
— (I)  Chisel  away  most  of  the  outer  cortex  of  the  mastoid  and  its  cancellated 
portion.  (2)  So  chisel  away  the  posterior  wall  of  the  osseous  auditory  meatus 
as  to  leave  a  ridge  of  firm  bone  between  mastoid  and  meatus,  sloping  outward 
and  downward  from  the  floor  of  the  aditus.  The  fallopian  canal  lies  inside 
this  ridije,  none  of  which  is  to  be  removed  on  the  median  side  of  the  tympanic 
ring.  (3)  Smooth,  by  curette  or  surgical  engine,  all  bony  irregularities  in  the 
wails  of  the  mastoid,  antrum,  epitympanum,  and  roof  of  tympanum.  Espe- 
cially search  for  caries  upon  the  posterior  and  interno-inferior  aspects  of 
antrum,  lateral  sinus,  and  roof  of  tympanum — exposing  the  dura  if  required. 
(4)  Guard  the  horizontal  part  of  the  fallopian  canal  through  the  tympanum. 
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and  the  perpendicular  part  running  down  from  the  aditus — also  the  horizontal 
semicircular  canal  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  aditus. 

F.  Splitting  of  Membranous  Meatus  and  Suturing: — (i)  Slit  the  car- 
tilaginous meatus  throughout  its  posterior  wall,  from  near  the  concha  out- 
ward. Two  triangular  flaps  are  thus  formed,  whose  corners  are  to  be  sutured 
with  catgut  to  the  external  tissues,  one  being  stretched  upward,  the  other 
downward.  (2)  Suture  the  auricle  back  into  its  former  position  as  far  down 
as  the  supramastoid  crest.  (3)  Turn  the  skin-flap  and  periosteal  flap  into 
the  cavity  made,  after  cleansing  and  draining  it — and  tampon  them  with 
gauze.  (4)  Suture  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid.  (5)  Apply 
a  voluminous  protective  dressing. 

G.  After-treatment: — Keep  every  crevice  of  cavity  well  packed  with 
gauze,  until  the  cavity  fills  with  granulations,  and  until  granulations  are 
covered  with  epidermis — which  epidermis  is  gotten  partly  from  epidermization 
of  granulations,  partly  from  the  skin-flap  turned  in — and  may  also  be  gotten 
from  grafts. 

Comment. — The  middle  ear  is  sometimes  first  exposed  by  removing  the 
upper  and  posterior  wall  of  the  osseous  canal,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  probe 
in  the  aditus  ad  antrum,  the  aditus  and  antrum  are  exposed.  Thus  antra 
lying  further  forward  than  usual  would  be  exposed  with  less  danger  to  the 
cranial  cavity  (Stacke). 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

Description. — Two  more  or  less  triangular  air-spaces  of  variable  size, 
with  bases  anteriorly  and  apices  posteriorly,  situated  chiefly  in  antero-inferior 
portions  of  frontal  bones,  on  either  side  of  median  line,  anterior  to  ethmoidal 
notches,  and  separated  from  each  ether  by  an  intervening  bony  septum. 
They  lie  at  the  antero-internal  junction  of  horizontal  and  vertical  portions 
of  frontal  bones,  immediately  internal  to  internal  angular  processes,  lying 
above  root  of  nose  and  more  or  less  beneath  inner  portions  of  superciliary 
ridges.  The  sinuses  begin  to  develop  at  two  years,  but  are  insignificant  in 
size  until  after  seven  years. 

Muscles  in  Relation  with  Frontal  Sinuses. — Frontal  portion  of  occipito- 
frontalis;  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  corrugator  supercilii ;  sometimes  the  an- 
terior part  of  temporal. 

Arteries  in  Neighborhood  of  Frontal  Sinuses.  -Angular;  termination 
of  facial;  frontal  branch  of  o])hthalmic;  supraorbital  branch  of  ophthalmic. 

Veins  in  Neighborhood  of  Frontal  Sinuses.  —Frontal  (emptying  into 
nasal  arch  and  supraorbital) ;  supraorbital  (forming,  with  frontal,  the  angular 
vein);  angular  (becoming  the  facial);  anterior  temporal  (emptying  into 
common  temporal). 

Nerves  in  Neighborhood  of  Frontal  Sinuses. — Supraorbital  and 
supratrochlear  branches  of  frontal  division  of  o[)hthalmic;  sometimes  the 
lachrymal  branch  of  ophthalmic. 

Walls  and  Their  Relations.— (1)  Anterior  Wall:  formed  by  vertical 
portion  of  frontal;  extends  from  su])ra()rl)ital  arch  below,  a  variable  distance 
upward  (v.  i.);  contains  diploe;  thickness  of  wall  varies  from  i  to  6  mm. 
(from  less  than  ^\y  to  -^^  inch)  in  ditTerent  places,  average  being  from  2  to 
3  mm.  (from  about  yV  to  Yv,  inch);  has,  in  relation,  the  soft  parts  mentioned 
above  (see  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves).     (2)  Postero-superior  Wall 
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(or  roof):  forms  part  of  anterior  boundary  wall  of  anterior  cranial  fossa; 
dense  and  brittle;  has,  in  relation,  the  frontal  Icbe  of  brain  and  the  olfactory 
lobe.  (3)  Inferior  Wall  (or  floor):  (a)  Orbital  Portion:  forms  part  of  rcof 
of  orbit;  of  variable  extent;  marked  by  depression  for  pulley  of  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  eye;  (b)  Nasal  Portion:  (the  part  of  greater  surgical  im- 
portance) ;  articulates  with  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  nasal  process  of  superior 
maxillary  and  nasal  bones;  infundibulum  opens  through  this  portion  of 
inferior  surface  from  frontal  sinus  into  middle  meatus  of  nose.  (4)  Internal 
Wall:  formed  by  the  antero-posterior  septum  between  the  sinuses,  which' 
generally  deviates  from  median  line. 

Extent. — (I)  Laterally;  Average  of  two  hundred  cases  gave  an  extension 
outward  from  median  line  of  from  2  to  2.8  cm.  (y|  to  iy\  inches) — Extremes, 
from  mere  slits  in  nasal  part  of  frontal,  to  cavities  extending  from  median 
septum  into  external  angular  process  of  frontal.  (2)  Vertically;  averages, 
from  base  to  apex  above,  along  its  inner  border  (its  highest  part),  from  1.8 
to  2.5  cm.  (H"  ^^  ^  inch) — extremes,  from  nasofrontal  suture  to  frontal  eminence. 
(3)  Floor,  frequently  extends  back  as  far  as  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen — 
rarely  back  to  lesser  wing  of  sphenoid. 

The  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  is  not  determined  by  neighboring  bony 
prominences  and  depressions,  as  they  may  be  largely  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull.  It  is  also  often  said  that  one  sinus  mav  be 
absent  or  rudimentary,  the  opposite  one  extending  acrcss  the  median  line,  but 
in  Lothrop^s  examination  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sinuses  the  orbital  portion 
of  the  sinus  was  not  once  missing. 

Septum. — A  thin  bony  septum  separates  the  two  sinuses,  which  may 
deviate  slightly  or  considerably  to  one  side.  Septum  generally  does  deviate 
to  one  side,  and  this  deviation  may  amount  to  5  mm.  (^  inch)  or  more. 
When  deviation  is  very  marked,  one  sinus  partly  overlaps  the  other,  an  im- 
portant surgical  fact.  The  septum  is  rarely  absent.  Perforation  of  septum 
is  very  exceptionally  found  (once  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  cases). 

Commvinication  with  Nose. — By  infundibulum,  which  passes  downward 
and  backward  behind  the  nasal  process  of  superior  maxillary  bone,  through 
anterior  portion  of  lateral  mass  of  ethmoid,  and  opens  into  middle  meatus 
of  nose,  under  anterior  end  of  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  palpebral  fissure. 

SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

No  external  guide  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  frontal  sinuses — though, 
generally,  the  more  prominent  and  larger  the  supraorbital  area,  inclusive  of 
the  superciliary  ridges  and  nasal  eminences,  the  greater  the  extent  of  the 
sinuses. 
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It  is  not  safe  to  make  an  opening  for  the  exposure  of  the  frontal  sinus 
at  any  point  external  to  the  supraorbital  notch — the  site  at  which  the  sinus 
is  most  surely  encountered  being  just  above  the  antero-inferior  aspect  of  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  at  a  position  to  one  side  of  the 
median  Hne  sufficiently  far  to  miss  the  average  position  of  the  septum. 
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INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

See  those  mentioned   under   the  Cranio-cerebral  and    Mastoid    regions 
(pages  480  and  504). 


EXPOSURE  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

Description. — The  frontal  sinus  is  exposed  through  its  anterior  wall — 
and  subsequently  drained  either  through  the  original  wound — or,  where 
possible,  through  the  infundibulum  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  after 
closing  the  original  wound — or  through  both  routes. 

Preparation. — Shave  eyebrow.  Close  eyelid  and  place  a  sterile  pad 
over  it. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  shoulders  elevated;  head  extended.  Surgeon 
on  side  of  operation,  or  behind  head.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Supraorbital  ridge;  supraorbital  notch  (generally  detectable 
through  the  skin,  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  supra- 
orbital ridge);  sagittal  suture  (middle  line  of  head);  nasofrontal  suture  (de- 
tectable when  soft  parts  are  retracted). 

Incision. — A  horizontal  incision  is  made,  beginning  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  center  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  and  continued  inward  to  the  median  line, 
just  above  the  supraorbital  margin  (Fig.  327).  If  more  room  be  needed,, 
this  incision  may  cross  the  median  line,  or  be  curved  upward  or  downward  at 
the  median  line.  (Instead  of  the  horizontal,  a  vertical  incision  is  some- 
times made  in  the  median  line,  between  the  superciliary  ridges — but  leaves 
more  of  a  scar  than  an  incision  through  the  eyebrow. 

Operation. — (i)  The  incision  passes  directly  to  the  bone,  through  the 
skin,  the  fascia,  transversely  through  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis,  longitudinally  between  some  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  through  periosteum  to  bone.  The  supraorbital  vessels  and  the  supra- 
orbital and  supratrochlear  nerves  are  cut — but  the  more  important  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  occipitofrontalis.  corrugator  supercilii,  and  orbicu- 
laris pal{)ebrarum  are  not  cut.  (2)  The  periosteum  is  elevated  and,  together 
with  the  soft  parts,  is  displaced  upward  and  downward  by  retractors.  (3) 
The  bone  having  been  well  e.xposed,  and  bleeding  controlled,  an  opening  is- 
made  with  a  small  trephine  or  burr  (or,  less  desirably,  with  chisel  and  mallet). 
The  opening  is  placed  just  above  the  antero-inferior  aspect  of  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone — the  inner  margin  of  the  opening  should 
be  external  to  the  median  line,  to  allow  for  deviation  of  the  septum — the 
outer  margin  should  never  extend  beyond  the  supraorbital  foramen — and 
the  lower  margin  should  be  above  the  nasofrontal  suture.  (4)  After  pene- 
trating the  anterior  bony  wall,  with  its  diploe,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
frontal  sinus  is  encountered  and  divided.  (5)  Pass  a  probe  through  the 
trephine-opening  into  the  sinus — thence  through  the  infundibulum  (which 
first  runs  downward  and  backward  a  short  way,  then  sharply  fon^ard  and 
downward)  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  which  it  enters  under  the 
anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  (6)  The  interior  of  the  cavity, 
if  necessarv,  mav  be  curetted.  The  infundibulum  mav  be  forciblv  dilated. 
Drainage,  at  least  temporary,  is  generally  indicated — and  may  be  accomplished 
in  one  of  the  following  ways — (a)  by  drawing  a  rubber  tube  through  the 
infundibulum  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nt)se,  with  entire  closure  of  the 
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externa)  wound — or  (b)  by  combined  external  drainage  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  external  wound  (the  upper  part  of  the  wound  being  sutured)  and 
drainage  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  by  rubber  tube  or  strands  of 
silkworm-gut  or  silk.  Il  is  better  to  adopt  the  latter  method  at  first — and 
the  former  may  be  adopted  later,  when  external  drainage  can  be  abandoned. 
The  first  method  alone  is  preferable  if  the  matter  of  scarring  from  a  granu- 
lating wound  be  of  importance.  Suture  all  of  the  external  wound  except 
that  portion  required  for  drainage.  The  transversely  divided  muscle  tissue 
should  be  repaired  with  catgul. 

Comment. — (l)   Avoid  passing  the  probe  through  the  ethmoidal  cells 
into  the  brain,     (a)  It  is  well  to  remove  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  tur- 
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binated  bone,  as  freer  access  to  and  from  the  infundibulum  is  thereby  given. 
(3)  Where  possible,  the  lips  of  the  wound  through  the  eyebrow  should  be 
very  carefully  approximated  and  sutured,  that  the  eyebrows  may  grow  cut 
in  their  proper  a.xes. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUSES. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HAXILLARY  SINUSES.  ' 
Description. — A  somewhat  pyramidal  air-cavity  generally  occupying 
chief  portion  of  body  of  superior  maxillarv  bones.  Dimensions  variable — 
may  be  contracled^may  extend  into  malar  bone.  Small  with  thick  wrdls 
in  young — larger  with  thinner  walls  in  old.  Communicates  by  an  irregular 
opening  with  middle  meatus  of  nose — sometimes  more  than  one  communi. 
eating  opening  may  exist.  Intraorbital  canal,  for  infraorbital  nerve,  pene- 
trates its  sujwrior  and  anterior  walls.  Posterior  dental  canals  groove  its 
posterior  wall.  Bony  septa  may  divide  interior  of  cavity.  Floor  of  antrum 
uneven  from  upward  projection  of  roots  of  teeth.     Teeth  in  contact  with 
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the  antrum  are  the  molars,  and  especially  the  first  and  second  molars — 
sometimes  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth  of  one  side  may  be  in  contact  with  floor 
of  antrum  of  that  side. 

Muscles  in  Relation. — (i)  In  Relation  with  Anterior  or  Facial  Wall; 
levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi;  levator  labii  superioris;  levator  anguli 
oris;  zygomaticus  major;  zygomaticus  minor;  orbicularis  oris;  buccinator; 
risorius.  (2)  In  Relation  with  Posterior  or  Zygomatic  Wall;  masseter; 
temporal;  external  pterygoid. 

Arteries  in  Relation. — (i)  In  Relation  with  Anterior  Wall;  facial  of 
external  carotid;  transverse  facial  branch  of  temporal  branch  of  external 
carotid.  (2)  With  Posterior  Wall;  internal  maxillary  of  external  carotid; 
posterior  dental  (alveolar)  of  internal  maxillary;  descending  palatine  of 
internal  maxillary.  (3)  With  Internal  Wall;  sphenopalatine  of  internal 
maxillary.     (4)  With  Superior  Wall;  infraorbital  of  internal  maxillary. 

Veins  in  Relation. — Correspond  with  arteries. 

Nerves  in  Relation. — (i)  In  Relation  with  Anterior  Wall;  middle  supe- 
rior dental  branch  of  superior  maxillary;  anterior  superior  dental  branch  of 
superior  maxillary;  malar  branches  of  facial;  infraorbital  branches  of  facial; 
buccal  branches  of  facial.  (2)  With  Posterior  Wall;  posterior  superior  dental 
branches  of  superior  maxillary;  anterior  or  large  palatine  nerve  from  Meckel's 
ganglion;  posterior  or  small  palatine  nerve  from  Meckel's  ganglion.  (3) 
With  Superior  Wall;  infraorbital  division  of  superior  maxillarj'  (emerges  on 
anterior  wall).  (4)  With  Internal  Wall;  nasopalatine  nen'e  of  Meckel's, 
ganglion. 

Walls  and  Their  Relations.— (i)  Base  or  Internal  (Nasal)  Wall;  pre- 
sents the  very  irregular  opening  of  antrum  of  Highmore,  at  its  posterior  part, 
communicating  with  middle  meatus  of  nose — and  is  partly  filled  in  by  vertical 
plate  of  palate,  unciform  process  of  ethmoid,  maxillary  process  of  inferior 
turbinated,  part  of  lachrymal  and  by  mucous  membrane.  (2)  Apex;  formed 
by  malar  process  of  superior  maxillary.  (3)  Superior  Wall;  orbital  plate  of 
su])eri()r  maxillary.  (4)  Inferior  Wall;  alveolar  ridge.  (5)  Anterior  Wall; 
facial  .surface  of  superior  maxillary.  (6)  Posterior  Wall;  zygomatic  surface 
of  superior  maxillary. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  antero-external  and  postcro-cxternal  walls  of  the  sinus,  together  with 
the  alveolar  ridge,  which  are  the  aspects  wliere  openings  are  usually  made, 
are  best  exposed  by  upward  and  backward  traction  of  the  upper  lip  and 
cheek  of  that  side,  sufficiently  to  obliterate  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
reflected  from  check  to  gums. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  maxillary  sinus  may  be  a[)proached  by  enlarging  its  natural  oy)ening 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose;  by  making  an  opening  through  its  ex- 
ternal wall;  or  by  going  through  a  socket  of  one  of  the  molar  teeth.  The 
best  site  for  the  opening,  upon  the  facial  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth,  uj)on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
malar  ridge  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  sufficiently  high  to  avoid  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  Above  the  second  molar  might  be  better,  but  the  malar 
ridge  makes  it  difficult  to  get  high  enough  up  to  avoid  the  root  of  the  tooth 
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— but  this  site  would  be  better  if  the  tooth  were  absent.  Where  the  opening 
is  made  through  the  alveolar  ridge  the  second  molar  tooth  is  drawn  and  the 
socket  penetrated  by  a  burr  or  drill. 


mSTRUHENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MAXILLARY 


See  those  mentioned    under   the  Cranio-cerebral  and    Mastoid  regions 

(pages  480  and  504). 


Description. — The  upper  lip  and  cheek  are  displaced  upward  and  back- 
ward, and  the  antrum  entered  above  the  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth,  preferably 


in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  molars,  uf>on  the  postcro-cxtemal 
aspect  of  the  malar  ridge  of  the  superior  maxilla.     (See  Fig.  .128.) 

Preparation. — Moulh  t-leansed;  sponge  so  placed  as  to  absorb  blood  and 
prevent  its  reaching  throat. 

Position,— Patient  supine;  head  elevated,  resting  upon  sound  side. 
Surgeon  on  side  of  operation,     .Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Alveolar  margin;  first  and  second  molars;  malar  ridge  oi 
superior  maxilla. 
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Incision. — Having  retracted  upward  and  backward  the  upper  lip  and 
cheek,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  above  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molars 
and  as  nearly  over  the  interspace  between  them  as  is  accessible,  being  guided 
in  the  placing  of  the  incision  by  the  prominent  ridge  of  the  superior  maxilla 
leading  up  to  the  malar  process. 

Operation. — (i)  Carry  the  incision  through  mucous  membrane  and 
periosteum  to  the  bone — free  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  by  periosteal 
elevator — retract  soft  parts  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  (2)  .\pply  a  small 
trephine  just  above  the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  first  molar  and  high 
enough  to  avoid  its  fangs,  directing  it  upward,  inward,  and  backward — 
until  it  is  felt  to  have  entered  the  cavity.  (3)  Remove  diseased  tissue  of 
antrum  with  scoop  or  curette.  By  tilting  head  forward,  irrigation  may  be 
made  from  artificial  opening  through  middle  meatus  of  nose.  The  opening 
should  be  plugged  during  meals,  or  a  tube  with  an  adjustable  plug  should 
be  worn. 

Comment. — (1)  Avoid  injur)' to  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerves  by  keeping 
below  and  to  outer  side  of  infraorbital  foramen.  (2)  Avoid  entering  the 
orbit.  (3)  This  operation  is  probably  better  than  entering  through  the 
socket  of  a  tooth — while  the  latter  gives  better  drainage,  the  former  better 
protects  from  entrance  of  food  into  the  sinus  from  the  mouth. 


OPENING  OF  MAXILLARY  SINUS  (ANTRUM  OF  HIGHMORE)  THROUGH 
THE  SOCKET  OF  THE  SECOND  MOLAR  TOOTH. 

Description. — The  removal  of  the  tooth  alone  may  accomplish  sufficient 
drainage,  as  the  fangs  may  open  directly  into  the  antrum,  save  for  their 
thin  bony  covering,  which  is  easily  broken  down.  If  the  opening  made  by 
the  simple  withdrawal  of  the  tooth  be  insufficient  (which  is  usually  the  case) 
it  may  be  deepened  and  enlarged. 

Preparation  and  Position. — Same  as  in  last  operation. 

Landmarks. — Second  molar  tooth. 

Operation. — Draw  second  molar  tooth.  If  fangs  leave  opening  com- 
municating with  the  antrum,  deej)en  and  enlarge  it  with  a  bone-drill.  If  no 
opening  be  found,  drill  through  the  intervening  bone.  Drain  and  treat  as  in 
the  above  oy)eration. 

Comment. — This  operation  gives  better  drainage  than  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  apt  to  be  contaminated  from  the  mouth,  unless  the  opening  be 
closed  artificially  by  some  form  of  plug,  except  during  irrigation.  The  loss 
of  the  tooth  is  entailed.  The  operation  is  esnecially  indicated  when  the 
tooth  is  already  absent. 


m.  THE  EYEBALL  AND  THE  ORBIT.* 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  EYEBALL* 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Fibrous  Tissues  of  the  Orbit. — (i)  Orbital  periosteum.  (2)  Fascia 
enshcathing  muscles,  vessels,  optic  and  other  nerves,  and  enclosing  lobules 
of  fat.     Posteriorly,  it  blends  with  periosteum  (where  the  fascia  is  thinner 

*()nly  the  rcniuval  of  the  eye  will  he  here  considered,  most  of  the  operations  upon  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  belonging  to  the  special  field  of  ophthalmology. 
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and  looser).  Anteriorly,  it  is  thicker  and  firmer,  accompanying  the  muscles 
nearly  to  the  equator  of  eyeball,  where  it  divides  into  an  anterior  lamina, 
forming  a  complete  investment  and  passing  forward  to  eyelids, — and  a  poste- 
rior lamina,  turning  backward  and  covering  the  hinder  third  of  the  globe. 
(3)  Tenon's  capsule,  a  serous  membrane  (whose  layers  are  separated  by 
Tenon's  lymph-space) — surrounding  the  hinder  two-thirds  of  the  eyeball. 
The  visceral  layer  follows  the  convexity  of  the  sclerotic,  from  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  cornea  to  entrance  of  optic  nerve,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the 
eyeball  and,  becoming  the  parietal  layer,  blends  with  the  posterior  lamina  of 
the  muscle-fascia  (v.  s.).  Anteriorly,  Tenon's  capsule  is  continued  into  the 
conjunctiva.  Posteriorly,  it  is  continued  with  the  subarachnoid  space  through 
the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tenon's  capsule  is  pierced  by  the  ocular 
muscles,  which  are  surrounded  by  sheaths  from  Tenon's  capsule. 

Muscles  of  the  Orbit. — Recti  superior,  inferior,  external  and  internal; 
obliquus  oculi  superior  and  inferior;  levator  palpebrae  superioris. 

Arteries  of  the  Orbit. — Ophthalmic  and  its  branches — lachrymal; 
supraorbital;  posterior  ethmoidal;  anterior  ethmoidal;  palpebral;  frontal; 
nasal;  muscular;  anterior  ciliar\';  short  ciliar\';  long  ciliary;  arteria  centralis 
retinae. 

Veins  of  the  Orbit. — Superior  muscular;  anterior  and  posterior  ciliary; 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal;  lachr\'mal;  central  vein  of  retina; — all  form 
superior  ophthalmic  vein.  Inferior  muscular  and  lower  posterior  ciliary 
form  inferior  ophthalmic.  Superior  and  inferior  ophthalmic  veins  unite  to 
form  the  common  ophthalmic  vein. 

Nerves  of  the  Orbit. — Optic;  motor  oculi;  trochlear;  lachrymal,  frontal 
and  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth ;  ophthalmic  (ciliary) 
ganglion. 


ENUCLEATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Description. — Consists  of  the  removal  of  the  eyeball  intact,  after  incising 
the  conjunctiva,  severing  the  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles  to  the  globe 
and  dividing  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eyeball.  Indicated 
chiefly  in  malignant  disease  and  in  extensive  injury. 

Special  Instruments  Required. — Eye-speculum;  toothed  fixation  for- 
ceps; strabismus  hook;  blunt-pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 

Position. — Patient  supine;  head  elevated.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  on  to  the  globe. 

Operation. — (1)  Insert  a  spring  eye-speculum,  an  arm  passing  between 
the  globe  and  each  lid,  holding  the  latter  out  of  the  way.  (2)  Catch  up  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  with  toothed  forceps  and  snip  it  with  l)lunt-pointed  scissors 
all  around,  near  to  the  cornea.  (3)  Having  opened  Tenon's  capsule,  catch 
up  each  rectus  tendon — generally  beginning  with  the  external,  then  the 
superior  and  inferior,  ending  with  the  internal — with  a  strabismus-hook, 
drawing  them  forward  and  dividing  them  with  scissors  close  to  their  sclerotic 
attachment.  (4)  Press  upon  the  speculum  slightly  so  as  to  push  it  behind 
the  equator  of  the  eye,  which  will  cause  the  ball  to  start  forward.  Pass 
curved  scissors  backward,  on  the  outer  side  of  and  behind  the  globe,  and 
divide  the  optic  nerve  close  to  the  eyeball.  Draw  the  eyeball  forward  and 
cut  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  near  the  sclerotic — and  remove 
the  eye.     (5)  The  ophthalmic  artery  is  immediately  clamped  and  tied.    Other 
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bleeding  vessels  are  controlled  by  ligature  or  by  pressure  maintained  by 
dressing. 

Comment. — (i)  Where  the  globe  has  collapsed,  or  collapses  during  the 
operation,  seize  it  with  forceps  and  dissect  it  out.  (2)  In  disease  it  is  often 
indicated  to  remove  all  the  soft  tissues  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  eye  proper. 


EVISCERATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball, 
leaving  a  stump  composed  of  the  tissues  of  the  globe  for  the  better  reception 
of  an  artificial  eye  within  the  original  sclerotic.  Indicated  chiefly  in  suppura- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  in  limited  lesions. 

Special  Instruments. — Those  given  under  Enucleation,  together  with 
the  following  in  addition — Beer  knife;  sharp  scoop;  needle-holder;  curved 
needles;  silk;  glass  globes  of  various  sizes,  with  globe-introducers. 

Position  and  Landmarks. — Same  as  for  Enucleation. 

Operation. — (1)  Introduce  eye-speculum  as  for  Enucleation.  (2)  Steady 
eye  by  grasping  conjunctiva  with  fixation  forceps.  Remove  cornea  by 
incising  sclerotic  with  a  Beer  knife  a  little  outside  of  the  sclero-comeal  junction 
— continuing  the  incision  a  short  distance  into  the  sclerotic  on  each  side,  at 
the  mid-lateral  asj)ects  of  the  opening — to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  the 
artificial  eye  and  an  easy  coming  together  of  the  wound.  Remove  from 
the  sclerotic  the  entire  contents  of  the  globe  with  a  scoop,  especially  from  the 
uveal  tract.  (3)  Control  hemorrhage  by  hot  or  cold  irrigation.  Insert  a 
glass  eye  of  appropriate  size  and  appearance — suturing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  over  it,  the  sutures  passing  through  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic, 
around  the  circumference  and  uniting  the  lips  of  the  two  lateral  incisions. 


IV.  THE  EAR  AND  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE** 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANL 

Description. — The  membrana  tympani  is  an  ellipsoidal  disc  (with  slight 
central  depression)  about  10  mm.  (between  -f'V  and  -^^  inch)  in  length,  9  mm. 
(between  y\  and  yV  inch)  in  width,  and  al)out  o.i  mm.  in  thickness.  It 
extends  o!)liquely  from  above  downward,  its  circumference  being  lodged  in 
the  groove  of  the  tympanic  ring,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditor}' 
meatus — forming  the  boundary  between  external  and  middle  ear.  It  con- 
sists of  three  layers — the  cuticular  covering  without,  the  fibrous  layer,  and 
the  mucous  lining  within.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  descends  downward 
and  backward  between  its  two  inner  layers  and  is  attached  to  the  membrana 
tympani  a  little  below  its  center,  at  the  umbo.  The  short  process  of  the  mal- 
leus and  long  process  of  the  incus  are  visible  through  the  membrana  tympani 
at  its  upper  part.  A  cone  of  light  is  generally  visible  extending  from  the 
umbo  (end  of  manubrium  or  handle  of  malleus)  downward  and  forward 
toward  the  circumference. 

*()nly  the  introduction  of  the  ('ar-sj)eculuin  and  the  eustachian  catheter  and  the  punc- 
ture of  the  ear-drum  will  he  here  considered,  most  of  the  operations  U|X)n  the  car  belonging 
to  the  special  held  of  Otology. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  EAR  SPECULUM  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  MEM- 

BRANA  TYMPANI. 

Seat  patient  upright  in  chair,  with  a  good  natural  light  (other  than  sun- 
light) or  artificial  illumination  available — the  patient  occupying  such  a  position 
as  to  enable  the  light  to  be  reflected  by  a  head-mirror,  worn  by  the  operator, 
into  the  auditory  canal.  Warm  and  moisten  a  speculum  (Gruber's  silver 
speculum,  or  other) — grasp  the  upper  free  portion  of  the  auricle  between  the 
bent  knuckles  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand — draw  the 
ear  upward,  backward,  and  outward  (suggested  by  the  letters  u,  b,  o),  to 
straighten  the  canal — insert  the  speculum,  held  lightly  between  right  index 
and  thumb,  by  twirling  it  forward  and  backward  in  a  small  arc  until  it  has 
sunk  to  the  right  depth  in  the  proper  axis  of  the  external  auditory  canal, 
when  it  is  steadied  by  the  left  thumb  placed  upon  its  rim.  It  may  then 
be  manipulated  in  different  directions  to  expose  all  portions  of  the  depth  of 
the  auditory  canal  and  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani — noticing  par- 
ticularly the  color  and  position  of  the  drum  as  to  whether  normally  re- 
tracted, or  abnormally  bulging  from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tympanum. 


PARACENTESIS  TYMPANI. 

Description. — Incision  of  tympanic  membrane  for  the  purpose  of  drainage 
of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  for  irrigation.     Indicated  chiefly  in  otitis  media. 

Instnunents  Required. — Ear-speculum;  double-edged  paracentesis 
needle. 

Preparation. — Cleansing  of  auditory  canal  by  antiseptic  irrigation. 

Position. — Patient  sits  upright.     Surgeon  sits  opposite  the  involved  ear. 

Landmarks. — Handle  of  malleus  showing  through  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. 

Operation. — (1)  Insert  the  ear-speculum — expose  the  membrana  tympani 
in  the  field  of  the  speculum — and  recognize  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  (2) 
Incise  the  ear-drum,  making  the  incision  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  mem- 
brane, between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  enlarge  the  opening  vertically — taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  middle  ear. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EUSTACHIAN  CATHETER. 

Place  the  patient  in  a  chair  opposite  the  operator,  with  head  thrown  back 
and  supported  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  or  upon  a  rest.  The  surgeon, 
standing  or  sitting,  places  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  patient's  fore- 
head, while  his  left  thumb  pushes  the  tip  of  the  patient's  nose  upward  (to 
bring  the  nostril  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nose).  Warm  and  lubricate 
the  eustachian  catheter,  having  atomized  the  nasal  cavity  with  a  local  anes- 
thetic, if  necessary — push  the  tip  of  the  catheter,  pointing  downward,  along 
the  floor  of  the  nose,  until  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx — turn 
the  point  obliquely  outward  l)ut  not  quite  horizontal — withdraw  the  instru- 
ment until  the  point  is  felt  to  glide  over  the  projecting  posterior  border  of 
the  eustachian  tube — now  turn  the  tip  further  outward,  until  the  guide-ring 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  catheter  points  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye  of 
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the  same  side — when  the  direction  of  the  beak  will  generally  coincide  with 
the  axis  of  the  eustachian  tube. 


V.  THE  NOSE  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES. 

For  operations  exposing  the  Nasal  Cavities,  see  Excisions  and  Osteoplastic 
Resections  (pages  455,  456).  Most  of  the  other  operations  upon  the  Nose 
and  Nasal  Cavities  belong  to  the  special  field  of  Rhinology. 


VL  THE  TONGUE. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Connections  of  the  Tongue. — (1)  With  Os  Hyoides;  by  hyoglossi  and 
geniohyoglossi  muscles,  and  hyoglossal  membrane.  (2)  With  Styloid  Process; 
by  styloglossi  muscles.  (3)  With  Inferior  Maxilla ;  by  geniohyoglossi  muscles. 
(4)  With  Pharynx;  by  superior  constrictors  and  mucous  membrane.  (5) 
With  Epiglottis;  by  median  and  two  lateral  glosso-epiglottic  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  (6)  With  Soft  Palate;  by  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  (/.  e., 
the  palatoglossi  muscles  covered  by  mucous  membrane).  (7)  W'ith  Gums 
and  Floor  of  Mouth;  by  mucous  membrane  and  fra?num  linguae. 

Muscles  Entering  into  Formation  of  Tongue. — (1)  Extrinsic  Muscles 
(arising  externally  and  terminating  in  tongue);  styloglossi,  hyoglossi,  genio- 
hyoglossi, palatoglossi,  pharyngeoglossal  portion  of  superior  constrictors, 
chondroglossi.  (2)  Intrinsic  Muscles  (entirely  within  tongue  and  forming 
its  chief  bulk) ;  superior,  transverse,  vertical  and  inferior  linguales. 

Arteries  of  Tongue. — (1)  Lingual  (for  its  surgical  anatomy,  see  Liga- 
tions); dorsalis  linguic  branch  c{  Lingual  (arises  beneath  hyoglossus  and 
passes  to  dorsum  of  tongue);  sublingual  branch  of  lingual  (arises  at  anterior 
border  of  hyoglossus  and  j)asses  forward  between  geniohyoglossus  and  sub- 
lingual gland);  ranine  branch  of  lingual  (arises  at  anterior  border  of  hyo- 
glossus and  passes  forward  beneath  under  surface  of  tongue).  (2)  Tonsillar 
branch  of  facial;  muscular  branch  of  facial  to  styloglossus.  (3)  Branches  of 
ascending  pharyngeal  branch  of  external  carotid. 

Veins  of  Tongue. — Correspond  with  arteries. 

Nerves  of  Tongue. — Lingual  branch  of  trifacial  (to  papilla?  of  front  and 
sides  of  tongue);  lingual  branch  of  glossopharyngeal  (to  mucous  membrane 
of  base  and  sides  and  to  papilke  circumvallataO ;  hypoglossal  (to  muscular 
substance  of  tongue) ;  chorda  tympani  (to  lingualis) ;  sym])athetic  filaments. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  REMOVAL  OF  PART 

OR  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Indications. — Chietlv  removed  for  malignant  growth. 

Varieties  of  Operation  and  Manners  of  Operating. — (1)  Small  por- 
tions of  tongue  may  he  excised  by  a  V-^hai)e(l,  or  other,  incision.  One  half 
of  tongue,  transversely  ct  longitudinally,  may  he  removed.  The  entire 
organ  may  he  excised.  (2)  The  ton<^ue  may  he  removed  through  the  un- 
ahered  mouth;  through  an  incision  in  the  nock;  through  the  mouth  after 
splitting  the  check,  or  temporarily  dividing  the  inferior  maxilla;  or  after 
excision  of  the  inferior  miixilla.     (3)   It  may  he  removed  with  or  without 
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previous  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries,  either  beneath  the  hyoglossi  or  at 
their  origin — and  with  or  without  previous  tracheotomy — dependent  upon  the 
difficulties  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  (4)  It  may  be  removed  by  scissors; 
by  knife;  by  some  form  of  dcraseur,  applied  through  mouth  or  neck;  by 
ligature;  or  by  galvano-cautery. 

General  Observations. — Where  the  involvement  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  tongue  alone,  it  should  be  removed  through  the  mouth.  Where  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  or  the  cervical  glands,  and  especially  both  are  involved,  the 
tongue  should  be  removed  through  the  neck,  together  with  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  all  the  diseased  tissues.  Where  but  a  limited  portion  of  the 
tongue  is  involved,  especially  where  the  involvement  is  at  or  toward  the 
anterior  end  of  the  organ,  a  limited  portion  of  tissue,  or  a  transverse  or  longi- 
tudinal half  may  be  removed.  The  natural  separation  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  tongue  by  a  fibrous  septum  makes  it  possible  to  remove  one  half  alone 
comparatively  easy.  The  tongue  is  reaciily  split  by  placing  a  stout  silk 
retractor  in  each  half,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  behind  the  tip  and  about  1.2 
cm.  (i  inch)  from  the  median  line — while  these  are  drawn  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  tongus  is  split  down  the  median  fibrous  raphd  with  blunt-pointed 
scalpel  or  scissors.  In  removing  one  half  or  the  entire  tongue,  it  is  readily 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth  after  dividing  the  froenum  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  front,  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  laterally. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  operating  are  the  narrow  working-room  and  hemor- 
rhage. A  good  light  is  necessary  in  all  cases.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
extraction  of  two  or  three  of  the  lower  teeth  to  give  fuller  working-room  is 
indicated — the  teeth  being  subsequently  replaced  upon  a  dental  splint. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage  in  Operations  upon  the  Tongue. — The  chief 
hemorrhage  is  from  the  lingual  arteries,  divided  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
anterior  to  the  hyoglossi  (where  they  are  called  the  ranine) — the  position  of 
the  cut  vessels  being  the  chief  difficulty  encountered — the  hemorrhage  being 
apt  to  flood  the  field  of  operation  and  get  into  the  air-passages.  The  head 
is  to  be  held  so  as  to  direct  the  flow  of  blood  away  from  the  back  of  the  throat. 
If  the  mouth  be  kept  well  open,  the  cut  arteries  are  inclined  to  spurt  out  of 
the  mouth.  By  firm  pressure  applied  without  upon  the  neck,  between  the 
inferior  maxilla  and  hyoid  bone,  the  stump  of  the  tongue  can  be  brought 
into  view,  and  the  hemorrhage  also  temporarily  arrested  by  that  pressure. 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  accomplished  by  hooking  a  finger  or  an  instru- 
ment around  the  base  of  the  stump  and  drawing  it  forward.  Hemorrhage 
can  be  thus  temporarily  controlled  until  the  vessels  can  be  clamped  and  tied. 
If  only  the  anterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  a  double 
ligature  may  be  passed  through  the  center  of  the  organ,  well  behind  the 
growth  and  temporarily  tied  on  either  lateral  aspect  of  the  tongue,  thereby 
controlling  hemorrhage.  Preliminary  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries  in  the 
neck  insures  a  comparatively  dry  field,  and  therefore  more  thorough  work. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Special  mouth-gags;  cheek  retractors;  blunt  hooks;  tongue  depressors; 
tenacula;  tongue  forceps;  sponges  in  holders;  scalpels,  various;  dissecting 
forceps;   toothed   forceps;   artery   clamp   forceps,   long  and   short;   scissors, 
straight   and   curved,   long   and   short;   aneurism-needles,   various;   ligature- 
carriers;  needles,  various;  ligatures,  silk  and  chromic  gut;  sutures,  silk  and 
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gut;  needle-holder;  silk-retractors  for  tongue;  curved  needle  in  handle  to 
carry  silk-retractors  through  tongue;  volsella;  tracheotomy  tubes;  tamf>on 
cannula;  thermocautery;  Gigli  or  chain  saw;  bone-holding  forceps;  bone- 
cutting  forceps;  drill;  wire;  wire-cutters  (in  case  lower  maxilla  is  to  be  divided) ; 
hare-lip  pins,  sometimes  used  if  cheek  be  split. 


EXaSION  OF  LIMITED  PORTIONS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Description. — Limited  portions  of  the  tongue  are  best  excised,  where 
possible,  by  a  V-shaped  incision.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  resulting 
edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  and  sutured  with  silk — otherwise 
the  margins  must  heal  by  granulation.  This  method  is  generally  applicable 
to  limited  involvement  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue. 

Preparation  and  Position. — As  in  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ. 
(See  the  following  operation.) 

Landmarks. — The  known  attachments  of  the  tongue  to  the  structures 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  position  of  its  vessels. 

Operation. — Gag  the  mouth  open,  as  in  the  complete  operation.  Place 
a  thread  retractor  on  each  side  of  the  area  to  be  removed.  An  assistant,  with 
a  retractor  in  each  hand,  draws  the  tongue  forward  out  of  the  mouth.  The 
operator  seizes  the  part  to  come  away  with  toothed  forceps  held  in  his  left 
hand — and  taking  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  he  enters  it  behind  the  center 
of  the  growth  to  be  removed,  allowing  a  fairly  wide  area,  and  cuts  forward 
on  one  side  of  the  area.  The  knife  is  then  entered  at  the  same  spot  and 
made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  area,  thus  removing  a 
V-shaped  piece.  The  bleeding  vessels  are  ligatured  with  gut,  or  twisted — 
and  the  lips  of  the  incision,  if  practicable,  are  sutured,  otherwise  they  are  left 
to  granulate. 

Comment. — For  removal  of  one  half  of  the  tongue  longitudinally,  see  the 
following  operation.  For  removal  of  one  half  of  the  tongue  transversely, 
hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  as  mentioned  under  General  Surgical  Con- 
siderations— the  tongue  is  then  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  by  thread  retractors 
and  the  anterior  portion  removed  by  curved  scissors,  cutting  transversely 
just  anterior  to  the  temporary  ligatures.  The  lingual  arteries  are  then 
clamped  and  tied  with  chromic  gut  or  silk,  the  smaller  ones  being  twisted, 
and  the  stump  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  TONGUE  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH,  VITHOUT  PRE- 
LIMINARY  LIGATION  OF  THE  LINGUAL  ARTERIES. 

WIIITFUKAD'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  tongue  is  drawn  forward  with  a  double  silk  retractor 
— its  connections  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  are  divided  with  scissors — its  base  is  similarlv  divided  transverselv — 
the  lingual  arteries  being  seized  just  before  division,  divided,  clamped,  and 
then  twisted. 

Preparation. — Thorough  cleansing  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

Position. — Patient  lies  near  right  edge  of  table,  shoulders  and  head 
raised  almost  to  the  sitting  position  (preferably  until  his  head  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surgeon's  axilla) — his  head  being  turned  to  the  right  side  and 
slightly  forward,  so  that  blood  gravitates  out  of  the  mouth.     A  gag  is  placed 
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in  position  upon  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  and  held  firmly  pressed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  face.     Sui^eon  stands  lo  the  right.     Aswiatant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — The  known  attachments  of  the  tongue,  and  the  position 
of  its  vesseLe. 

Operation. — (i)  Havinp  gagged  the  mouth  wide  open,  pass  a  heavy 
double  ligature  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  in  the  median 
line,  and,  by  means  of  this  retracliw,  draw  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 


<*!«)     ■ 


iif  ilui  luiiKuc  ftirwatd. 


(Sec  Fig.  329.)  (3)  Separate  (he  tongue  from  ihc  flour  of  the  mouth  .iiid 
the  anierinr  pillars  of  iho  fauces  \>y  cuitinj;  boMly  through  ihc  fra-num  lingu:i\ 
connective  tissues  an<l  the  anterior  pillars,  while  the  tcmgue  is  drawn  well 
forwartl  by  the  thread  rL'tradopi,  freeing;  the  tongue  first  horiwmtally  to  a  jHiint 
l>ehind  the  focus  of  di-^easf  (or  as  far  as  i)ractical>le)  and  then  dividing  it  trans 
vi-rsely  across  its  liase  -cutting  nut  in  little  snips,  hut  in  dccidc<i  cuts  carried 
iMildlyon  until  near  the  known  position  1  if  tlielingu;d  arteries  upon  iheiingiialis, 
just  to  the  outer  side  of  Ihc  geniohyoglossi — sjionging  away  all  blood  promjilly 
iis  the  division  progresses.  (3)  Just  prior  to  dividing  ihc  Unguals,  they  are 
seized,  together  with  ihe  tissue  immetliately  surrounding,  by  artery  forcci»s 
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and  clamped — the  tissues  including  the  arteries  are  then  cut — after  which 
the  arteries  are  caught  by  a  second  pair  of  clamp  forceps,  twisted,  and  let  go. 
(4)  Before  finally  severing  the  last  attachments  of  the  tongue,  pass  a  stout 
silk  retractor  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  to  enable  the  base  of 
the  tongue-stump  to  be  drawn  forward  in  case  of  hemorrhage  or  difficulty  of 
respiration.  Allow  this  ligature  to  remain  attached  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  in  case  of  need.  (5)  The  stump  receives,  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
of  the  operation,  an  immediate  coating  of  a  special  antiseptic,  styptic  varnish. 
Other  surgeons  merely  dust  the  stump  with  some  form  of  powder.  Others 
make  no  special  form  of  application,  merely  frequently  washing  the  mouth 
with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Comment. — (1)   The  operation  is  rapidly  and  boldly  done,  until  the 
tongue  is  removed  and  the  arteries  and  the  stump  are  in  view  and  in  control. 

(2)  The  thread  retractor  in  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold  may  be  omitted,  as 
the  tongue  may  be  hooked  forward  with  a  finger  or  an  instrument  if  necessary. 

(3)  Jacobson  first  splits  the  tongue  in  the  middle  line  and  removes  each  half 
separately.  He  also  cuts  a  transverse  groove  through  the  side  and  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  nearly  to  the  artery,  and  then  tears  through  with  the  finger  and 
closed  scissors  until  the  artery  is  reached  and  clamped.  (4)  If  necessary  to 
remove  but  one  half  of  the  tongue,  a  thread  retractor  is  placed  through  the 
tip  of  the  sound  side — the  tongue  is  then  split  through  the  median  fibrous 
raph^  (while  the  opposite  side  is  held  by  forceps  or  another  thread  retractor) 
— the  connections  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  are  separated  on  that  side  alone — and  the  operation  completed  as 
above.  (5)  Preliminary  tracheotomy  is  not  generally  done,  but  may  be  done 
if  indicated.  (6)  The  lingual  arteries  may  be  tied,  when  exposed  in  the 
above  way,  instead  of  being  merely  twisted. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  TONGUE  THROUGH   THE  MOUTH,   AFTER  PRE- 
LIMINARY LIGATION  OF  THE  LINGUAL  ARTERIES  IN 

THE  NECK. 

Description. — The  two  Unguals  are  first  tied  in  the  neck,  and  the  tongue 
is  then  removed  through  the  mouth  l)y  means  of  scissors. 

Preparation,  Position,  and  Landmarks. — As  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. 

Operation. — The  two  lingual  arteries  are  first  tied  in  the  neck,  beneath 
the  hyoglossi — precisely  as  in  the  simple  ligation  of  those  vessels  (see  Liga- 
tions, page  38) — and  the  wounds  closed  and  dressed.  The  tongue  is  then 
removed  through  the  gagged  mouth  by  means  of  scissors,  just  as  in  the  White- 
head operation  previously  described.  Thus  comparatively  slight  hemorrhage 
occurs — from  the  dorsalis  lingua^  branch  of  the  lingual  and  from  branches  of 
the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal  of  the  external  carotid. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  TONGUE,  TOGETHER  VITH  THE  CERVICAL  AND 

SUBMAXILLARY  GLANDS,  BY  AN  INCISION  IN  THE  NECK, 

AFTER  PRELIMINARY  TRACHEOTOMY  AND  LIGATION 

OF  THE  LINGUAL  AND  FACIAL  ARTERIES. 

KOrUKKS  OrKK.A TION. 

Description. — After  a  T)reliminary  tracheotomy  and  the  ligation  of  the 
lingual  and  facial  arteries  in  the  neck,  upon  both  sides,  followed  by  the  removal 
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of  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands  (and  the  sublingual,  if  necessary) 
of  both  sides,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  an  incision  made  through  one 
side  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  from  the  wound  in  the  neck,  and  removed 
by  division  transversely  at  its  base.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  prefer- 
ably done  a  few  days  in  advance,  that  the  patient  may  have  become  accustomed 
to  breathe  through  the  tube  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  Thus  several 
distinct  operations  are  done — tracheotomy;  ligation  of  both  lingual  and 
both  facial  arteries  at  their  origin;  excision  of  the  cervical  and  submaxillary, 
and  probably  sublingual,  glands;  and  the  removal  of  the  tongue. 

Preparation. — Thorough  cleansing  of  mouth  and  teeth.  A  preliminary 
tracheotomy  done  several  days  in  advance  of  the  main  operation. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  right  edge  of  table;  shoulders  elevated; 
head  thrown  back  and  turned  to  one  side ;  neck  prominent.     Surgeon  on  side 


Fig.  330. — Incision  for  Excision  of  Tonguk  throi'gh  thr  Nkck,  togf.thkr  with  the  Liga- 
tion OF  Facial  and  Lingual  Aktkrihs,  and  Rkmoval  of  (Jlandular  Tissue  (Kocher's 
Operation). 

of  operation.  Assistant  opposite.  (The  positions  of  the  principals  will  differ 
somewhat  with  the  various  steps  of  the  complex  operation.) 

Landmarks. — Those  of  the  following  operations  (q.  v.),  tracheotomy, 
ligation  of  lingual  and  facial  arteries  in  the  neck,  exci.sion  of  submaxillar)-, 
subungual,  and  cervical  glands,  together  with  the  following; — the  anterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle. 

Incision. — See  step  No.  3  of  the  Operation. 

Operation. — (1)  A  tracheotomy  is  first  performed  in  the  usual  way — 
and,  where  possible,  several  days  in  advance.  (See  page  550.)  (2)  The 
pharynx  is  plugged  with  a  sterile  sponge  attached  to  a  piece  of  silk — to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  trachea  or  esophagus.  (3)  The  incision  is  now 
made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  from  the  mastoid  process 
to  about  the  center  of  the  muscle — thence  transversely  forward  in  the  crease 
between  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  neck,  to  the  hyoid  bone — thence  along 
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the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  to  the  symphysis  menti.  (See  Fig.  330.) 
(4)  Having  divided  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  and  ligated  the  subcu- 
taneous veins,  lum  back,  by  dissection,  the  flap  thus  marked  out.  and,  dis- 
placing it  upward,  suture  it  to  the  check.  (See  Fig.  3,31-)  (5)  Expose  the 
anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid,  as  far  down  as  the  great  comu  of  the 
hyittd  bone,  also  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle — and  remove,  en 
tiuisse,  all  enbrgcd  glands  fr<im  the  upper  end  of  the  stemomastoid  and  from 
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(see  page  40).  The  lingual  artery  is  also  tied  near  its  origin,  before  passing 
under  the  hyoglossus  (see  page  38).  All  veins  encountered  are  ligated.  (8) 
Steps  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (7)  are  repeated  on  the  opposite  -side,  if  the  entire 
tongue  is  to  be  removed — and  also  (6)  if  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual, 
as  well  as  the  lymphatic  glands,  be  involved.  (9)  The  mylohyoid  muscle  is 
now  exposed  and  divided  as  far  as  necessary.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
then  cut  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  inferior  maxilla — and  the  mouth  thus 
entered.  (10)  The  tongue  is  seized  and  drawn  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
and  the  wound  in  the  neck.  While  under  tension  it  is  cut  away  from  the  hyoid 
bone,  by  means  of  blunt  scissors  introduced  through  the  mouth.  The  stump 
is  then  drawn  forward  in  the  mouth  and  the  few  remaining  arterial  twigs 
which  bleed  are  twisted.  (11)  The  wound  is  not  sutured — but  is  allowed  to 
close  by  granulation,  with  the  freest  possible  drainage.  (12)  The  tracheot- 
omy tube  remains  in  until  the  wound  is  granulating  well — the  entrance  to  the 
larynx  being,  in  the  mean  time,  plugged  to  prevent  lung  infection.  Feeding 
is  carried  on  by  the  introduction  of  fluids  through  an  esophageal  tube.  The 
mouth  is  frequently  washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Comment. — If  but  one  half  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  an  incision 
is  made  only  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neck — the  tongue  is  then 
split  down  its  center,  from  within  the  mouth,  and  the  diseased  half  drawn 
through  the  wound  in  the  neck  and  divided  at  its  base  by  blunt,  curved 
scissors  introduced  through  the  mouth. 


NOTE. 

Operations  upon  the  Teeth;  Hard  Palate;  Lips;  Gums;  Soft  Palate;  and 
Uvula,  will  not  be  separately  considered. 

Operations  upon  the  following  structures  of  the  Head  will  be  found  under 
those  structures  among  the  Operations  of  General  Surgery,  namely,  Bones; 
Joints;  Ligaments;  Fascia?;  Muscles;  Arteries;  Veins;  Lymphatics;  Nerves, 
Plexuses,  and  Ganglia. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL 

CORD. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL  CORD* 

Muscles  in  Relation  with  the  Spine. — (i)  Cervical  Region:  Ante- 
riorly; rectus  capitis  anticus  major;  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor;  rectus 
lateralis;  longus  colli.  Laterally;  scalenus  anticus,  medius  and  posticus. 
Posteriorly;  trapezius;  levator  anguli  scapulae;  rhomhoideus  minor;  serratus 
posticus  superior;  splenius  capitis;  splenius  colli;  cervicalis  ascendens;  trans- 
versalis  colli;  trachelomastoid ;  spinalis  colli;  complexus;  bi venter  cervicis; 
semispinals  dorsi;  semispinalis  colli;  multifidus  spina?;  supraspinales;  inter- 
spinals; intertransversales;  rectus  capitis  posticus  major;  rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor;  obliquus  capitis  inferior;  obliquus  capitis  superior.  (2) 
Thoracic  Region:  Antero-laterally ;  psoas  minor.  Postero-laterally;  trape*- 
zius;  latissimus  dorsi;  rhomboideus  minor;  rhomboideus  major;  serratus 
posticus  superior;  serratus  posticus  inferior;  splenius  capitis;  splenius  colli; 
longissimus  dorsi;  transvers^lis  colli;  trachelomastoid;  spinalis  dorsi;  com- 
plexus; bi  venter  cervicis;  semispinalis  dorsi;  semispinalis  colli;  multifidus 
spinse;  rotatores  spinae;  interspinals;  intertransversales;  leva  tores  costarum. 
(3)  Lumbar  Region:  Antero-laterally;  crura  of  diaphragm;  psoas  magnus; 
psoas  minor.  Postero-laterally;  latissimus  dorsi;  serratus  posticus  inferior; 
erector  spina?;  longissimus  dorsi;  spinalis  dorsi;  multifidus  spinae;  inter- 
spinals; intertransversales;  transversalis  abdominis;  quadratus  lumborum. 
Note — The  ligamentum  nuchie  extends  from  external  occipital  protuberance 
to  spinous  process  of  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  The  supraspinous  ligament 
is  a  continuation  downward  of  the  hgamentum  nucha?,  stretching  between 
the  spinous  processes. 

Arteries  of  the  Spinal  Region. — (i)  Arteries  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
the  Spine;  muscular  branches  and  arteria  princeps  cervicis  of  occipital;  pre- 
vertebral branches  of  ascending  pharyngeal;  lateral  spinal,  muscular,  anterior 
spinal,  and  posterior  spinal  branches  of  vertebral;  ascending  cervical  of 
inferior  thyroid;  superficial  cervical  of  transversalis  colli;  muscular,  anterior 
spinal,  and  profunda  cervicis  of  suj)erior  intercostal;  muscular  and  spinal 
branches  from  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals;  muscular  and  spinal 
branches  from  the  dorsal  branches  of  tlie  lumbar;  middle  sacral  artery  from 
abdominal  aorta;  lumbar  branch  from  ilco-Iuml)ar;  superior  and  inferior 
branches  from  the  lateral  sacral  arteries.  (2)  Arteries  of  the  Spinal  Cord; 
anterior  sj)inal — from  vertebrals,  intercostals,  lumbar  and  other  arteries 
(passing  to  cord  along  anterior  roots);  posterior  s])inal — from  vertebrals, 
intercostals,  and  other  arteries  (running  just  in  front  of  line  of  attachment 
of  y)osterior  nerve-roots);  anastomotic  chain — formed  l)y  branches  of  posterior 
spinal  running  behind  line  of  posterior  nerve-r(M)ts. 

Veins  of  the  Spinal  Region,  (i)  Extra  spinal;  anterior  spinal  plexus 
(in  front  of  bodies  of  vertebra*,  cm]>tying  into  neighboring  veins);  dorsal 
spinal  plexus  (around  spinous,  articular,  transverse,  and  laminar  processes* 
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emptying  into  vertebral,  dorsal  branch  of  intercostal,  lumbar  and  lateral 
sacral).  (2)  Intra-spinal;  (a)  Meningeal  Veins;  two  anterior  longitudinal 
spinal  (on  each  side  of  posterior  surfaces  of  bodies  of  vertebrae)  connected 
by  transverse  branches,  into  which  the  venae  basis  vertebrae  open  (emptying 
into  posterior  longitudinal  veins,  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and 
sacral  veins);  two  posterior  longitudinal  spinal  (between  posterior  wall  of 
spinal  canal  and  dura  mater),  emptying  into  anterior  longitudinal,  dorsal, 
and  spinal  veins,  (b)  Medullary  Veins;  coming  from  substance  of  cord, 
empty  into  the  venous  ring  of  each  vertebra. 

Nerves  of  the  Spinal  Region. — Spinal  nerves  (emerging  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  their  origin  from 
the  cord);  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  nerves; 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves. 

Membranes  of  the  Cord. — (1)  Dura  Mater;  loose,  strong,  fibrous  sheath 
surrounding  the  cord — prolonged  in  tubular  form  around  spinal  nerves  and 
Cauda  equina — separated  from  spinal  canal  by  lax  areolar  tissue  and  plexus 
of  veins  which  connect  its  rough  external  surface  to  periosteum  and  liga- 
ments— extends  from  dura  of  brain  to  second  or  third  sacral  vertebra,  and 
thence  to  base  of  coccyx  as  sheath  of  filum  terminale — its  smooth  inner  surface 
is  separated  by  subdural  space  from  arachnoid  and  is  connected  to  cord  by 
ligamentum  denticulatum  (a  special  development  of  pia  mater) — it  sends 
tubular  prolongations  around  spinal  nerves,  which  merge  into  their  epineurium, 
each  tube  being  divided  into  an  anterior  compartment  for  anterior  nerve-root 
and  posterior  compartment  for  posterior  nerve-root.  (2)  Arachnoid;  con- 
tinuous with  cerebral  arachnoid,  surrounding  cord  down  to  second  or  third 
sacral  vertebra — separated  from  dura  by  subdural  space — separated  from 
pia  mater  by  subarachnoid  tissue  (subarachnoidean  space,  for  cerebrospinal 
fluid) — sends  tubular  prolongations  along  nerve-roots — connected  to  pia  by 
incomplete  septum  posticum.  (3)  Pia  Mater;  formed  by  two  layers,  only  the 
outer,  stronger  layer  being  continuous  with  cerebral  pia  mater — outer  and 
inner  layers  pass  into  anterior  fissure  of  cord — only  inner  layer  dips  into 
posterior  fissure.  Ligamenta  denticulata — fibrous  bands  continuous  with 
pia,  attached  on  either  side  of  cord  and  externally  to  dura — not  piercing 
arachnoid  but  its  denticulations  receiving  tubular  sheaths  from  it — extending 
from  foramen  magnum  above  and  continuous  with  filum  terminale  below. 
Linea  splendens — a  linear  thickening  on  anterior  surface  of  cord.  Filum 
terminale — prolongation  of  pia-matral  covering  of  cord — attached  to  lower 
end  of  sacrum  or  first  piece  of  coccyx. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND   LANDMARKS  OF   SPINE  AND  SPINAL  CORD- 

The  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  is  thence  continued  as  the 
filum  terminale  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  or  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx. 
At  birth  the  cord  extends  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  third  cervical 
to  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  lumbar  enlargement  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal. 

The  anterior  nerve-roots  emerge  from  the  cord  along  the  antero-latcral 
fissure,  and  the  posterior  nerve-roots  along  the  posterolateral  fissure — and 
unite  near  the  outer  part  of  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  intrathecal 
nerve-roots  increase  in  length  as  they  descend. 
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The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  found  in  the  nuchal,  dorso- 
lumbar,  and  sacral  furrows.  The  spines  of  the  more  central  dorsal  region 
overlap  each  other  considerably — those  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  but  slightly — those  of  the  lower  dorsal  slightly  or  not  at  all — and  those 
of  the  upper  cervical  and  entire  lumbar  not  at  all. 

The  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (vertebra  prominens) 
is  generally  easily  located,  and  from  this  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  above 
and  below  are  readily  found  by  counting — all  the  spinous  processes  being 
more  prominent  when  the  vertebral  column  is  bent  forward.  Other  less 
accurate  methods  of  locating  the  spines  are  sometimes  used.  WTien  the  arms 
are  at  the  side,  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  corresponds,  generally,  to 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  spines  (and  the  upper  border 
of  the  second  rib) ; — the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  with  the  third  dorsal 
spine,  or  with  the  interspace  between  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  spines; — 
and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  with  the  seventh  dorsal  spine,  or  with  the 
interspace  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  (and  sometimes  with  the  eighth 
rib).  The  twelfth  dorsal  spine  corresponds  with  the  head  of  the  twelfth  rib. 
The  third  lumbar  spine  is  generally  slightly  above  the  umbilicus, — and  the 
fourth  lumbar  spine  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  iliac  crests. 

The  approximate  relations  of  the  origins  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are,  according  to  R.  W.  Reid,  as 
follows; — (a)  Second  Cervical  arises  opposite  the  arch  of  the  atlas, — third, 
from  opposite  the  spine  of  the  axis, — fourth,  from  opposite  the  interspace 
between  second  and  third  spines, — fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  arise 
opposite  the  spine  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  above  the  inter\'ertebral 
foramen  of  exit  of  each  nerve,  (b)  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  Dorsal  Nerves  arise  opposite  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  vertebra 
above  their  respective  foramina  of  exit, — seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  arise  opposite  the  spines  of  the  fourth  vertebra  above  their  respec- 
tive foramina  of  exit,  (c)  Lumbar  Nerves  arise  near  the  spines  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra*,  (d)  Sacral  Nerves  arise  between  the  eleventh 
dorsal  and  first  lumbar  spines. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

SPINE  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Preparation. — The  region  is  shaved  if  any  hair  be  present. 

Position. — Patient  lies  in  the  semi-prone  posture,  supported  by  cushions. 
Surgeon  stands  behind  patient.  Assistant  at  surgeon's  side,  either  above 
or  below  site  of  operation. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Bleeding  is  apt  to  be  considerable  during 
the  division  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is  best  controlled  in  the  following  ways — 
(I)  By  clamping,  and  subsequently  gut-ligaturing,  the  larger  vessels, — (2) 
Clamf)ing  and  twisting  the  smaller  vessels, — (3)  Controlling  the  general 
oozing  by  firm  gauze  f)rcssure  and  hot  saline  s(^lution, — (4)  By  working 
alternately  in  the  clearing  of  the  vertebral  furrows,  temporarily  packing  the 
first  side  firmly  with  gauze,  while  incising  and  clearing  the  second  side,  then 
packing  the  second  and  returning  to  the  first,  and  so  forth. 

Manner  of  Incising  the  Soft  Parts  and  Clearing  the  Vertebral 
Grooves. — Owing  to  the  dei)th  at  which  the  lamina?  lie  and  the  close  attach- 
ment of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues  to  the  spines,  laminie,  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebra\  it  is  generally,  at  the  first  attempt,  a  diflficult  matter 
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to  clear  the  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes  and  expose 
the  laminae  completely  bared  of  all  their  soft  coverings.  This  process  of 
clearing  is  more  easily  and  thoroughly  accomplished  by  means  of  a  stout, 
sharp,  bluntly-rounded  knife  wielded  in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  cut 
into  the  acute  or  right  angle  formed  by  the  a;ttachment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
vertebral  column,  rather  than  toward  the  obtuse  angle  (as  one  would  more 
readily  strip  the  spines  of  a  feather  from  the  quill  by  cutting  from  tip  to  base 
of  the  feather).  This  will  sometimes  necessitate  cutting  toward  the  head, 
sometimes  toward  the  sacrum,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  muscular  or 
aponeurotic  tissues  at  the  site  of  operation.  Having  thus  made  a  straight 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes,  hugging  the  lateral  aspects 
of  the  spines  from  tip  to  base,  the  laminas,  and  as  much  of  the  transverse 
processes  as  are  indicated,  can  be  readily  cleared  by  levering  away  their 
soft  coverings  by  means  of  an  ordinary  chisel  held  against  the  sides  and  tips 
of  the  spines  as  a  fulcrum,  and  with  its  beveled  edge  away  from  the  soft 
parts  to  be  levered  from  the  vertebral  groove.  A  periosteal  elevator  or  a 
raspatory  may  be  less  satisfactorily  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Manner  of  Dividing  the  Laminae. — Many  methods  have  been  used 
for  making  the  section  through  the  lamina; — the  spinous  processes  having 
been  cut  off  with  bone-pliers,  Gigli  or  chain  saw,  and  the  laminae  then  divided 
on  each  side  by  thrusting  one  blade  of  special  curved  pliers  into  the  spinal 
canal  and  cutting  from  within  outward; — the  laminae  have  been  chiseled  out 
by  parallel  sections  on  each  side  of  the  spines  (at  the  cost  cf  much  jarring 
and  irregular  division) ; — the  laminae  have  been  first  trephined  and  the  trephine- 
openings  connected  by  chisehng  or  pliers; — the  necessary  bone  has  been 
bitten  away  by  rongeur  forceps; — Hey's  saw  has  been  used  for  making  the 
sections.  All  of  these  methods  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  use  of  Doyen's 
saw,  which  probably  makes  the  speediest,  easiest,  and  most  accurate  division 
of  any  instrument  now  in  use. 

Manner  of  Dealing  with  the  Membranes. — If  the  condition  be  plainly 
extradural,  the  membranes  should  not  be  opened.  If  there  be  the  slightest 
indication  to  do  so,  or  if  there  be  any  question  of  doubt,  the  membranes 
should  be  opened,  and  })y  a  posterior  median  incision.  It  is  unquestionably 
better  to  open  the  membranes  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Having  opened  the 
membranes,  if  there  be  no  contraindication  thev  should  be  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  by  means  of  catgut  suture.  If  intra-membranous  drainage 
be  indicated,  the  membranes  are  sutured  in  part  and  strands  of  gut,  silk,  or 
silkworm -gut  are  introduced  within  the  membranes  through  the  opening  in  the 
theca  left  patulous,  and  thence  out  of  the  spinal  wound.  If  the  membranes 
are  sutured,  temporary  drainage  down  to  the  membranes,  with  rubber 
tubing  or  gauze,  is  nevertheless  generally  indicated. 

Much  information  is  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  unopened  mem- 
branes;— a  bluish  hue  indicates  hemorrhage, — yellowish,  pus, — increased 
tension,  tumor,  or  increased  quantity  of  cerebrospinal  fluid, — absence  of 
pulsation,  some  blocking  of  subdural  space  by  pressure,  adhesions,  etc. 
Pressure  may  be  found  to  be  extra-dural,  not  necessitating  the  opening  of 
the  dura.  Fracture  or  hemorrhage  or  an  excrescence  of  bone  may  be  detected. 
The  cord  may  be  tem|){)rarily  lifted  out  of  its  bed  or  drawn  to  one  side  in 
order  to  examine  the  entire  canal — for  this  purpose  the  nerves  may  be  con- 
siderably stretched,  or  divided  and  subsequently  sutured  with  fine  catgut. 

Comparison  of  Methods  of  Exposing  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  Lam- 
inectomy one  or  more  |)airs  of  laminae  are  permanently  removed.  While  a 
considerable  number  of  laminic  may  be  thus  removed  without  materially 
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weakening  the  spine,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  individual  would  be 
better  off  if  these  laminae  were  preserved.  In  an  Osteoplastic  Resection  of 
the  Spine  the  laminae  are  temporarily  turned  back  and  subsequently  replaced 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  thus  leaving  the  spine  practically  intact.  Where 
practicable,  therefore,  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  spine  is  preferable, 
to  a  laminectomy — and  by  means  of  Doyen's  saw,  and  with  the  valuable  aid 
to  its  accomplishment  suggested  by  Hartley,  the  mechanical  diffiailties  of 
the  operation  are  now  largely  removed. 


mSTRUHENTS  USED  IN  OPERATING  UPON  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL 

CORD. 

Stout  scalpels  and  bluntly-rounded  knives;  large,  strong  retractors  of 
various  shapes  and  depths  of  reach;  hemostatic  forceps;  scissors,  curved 
and  straight,  blunt  and  sharp;  chisel  or  osteotome  (for  levering  soft  parts 
from  vertebral  grooves) ;  chisels,  different  sizes  (where  necessary  to  complete 
a  section  begun  with  a  saw,  by  a  stroke  or  two) ;  periosteal  elevators;  raspatory'; 
Doyen's  saw  (the  instrument  of  choice  for  making  the  section  of  bone); 
Gigli,  chain  and  Hey's  saws;  bone-cutting  pliers;  rongeur  forceps;  special 
bone-cutting  forceps  (such  as  Hoffman's,  Horsley's,  or  Keen's);  lion-jaw 
bone-holding  forceps;  curved  sequestrum  forceps;  mallet;  trephine;  probe; 
dural  separator;  grooved  director;  dissecting  forceps;  toothed  forceps;  needle- 
holders,  large  and  small;  needles,  small  and  fully  curved  for  membranes,  and 
large,  straight,  and  curved,  for  the  main  wound,  gut  and  silk  sutures  and 
ligatures;  drains. 


LAMINECTOMY. 

Description. — Laminectomy,  or  Lamnectomy,  signifies  a  complete  per- 
manent removal  of  the  laminie  and  spinous  process  of  one  or  more  vertebrae 
— for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  spinal  canal  and  cord. 

Preparation  and  Position. — See  (jcneral  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — The  spinous  processes  corresponding  with  the  laminae  to 
be  removed — remembering  that  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  spine  the  spinous 
processes  extend  considerably  below  the  corresponding  laminae. 

Incision. — A  median  vertical  incision  is  made  directly  over  the  tips  of 
the  spinous  processes — the  center  of  the  incision  being  over  the  center  of  the 
area  from  which  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  is  to  be  removed,  and 
extending  as  far  above  and  below  the  s[)ecial  lamina?  to  be  excised  as  may 
be  necessary  to  expose  thoroughly  the  site  of  bone  section  (which  will  neces- 
sitate its  reaching  one  or  two  spines  above  and  the  same  number  below  those 
to  be  removed,  dependent  upon  the  regicm  of  the  spine).     (See  Fig.  332,  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  The  incision  is  carried  directly  over  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes,  through  skin  and  fascia — and  then  passes  boldly  down 
along  one  side  of  the  spinous  processes  for  the  entire  length  of  the  wound, 
hugging  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  s|)incs  as  closely  as  possible.  This  incision 
is  preferably  made  with  a  fairly  large,  stout  knife  having  a  somewhat  rounded 
point — the  cut  being  made  toward  the  apex  of  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the 
muscles  and  aponeuroses  attached  to  the  spinous  processes.  (See  General 
Surgical  (\)nsiderations.)  (2)  Considerable  bleeding  will  occur  in  this  long 
and  deep  wound — and  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  described  under  General  Surgical 
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Considerations — as  is  also  the  hemorrhage  which  occurs  while  exposing  the 
laminx.  (3)  The  entire  spinal  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  spines  is  to  be 
now  clearai.    These  furrows  are  bounded  by  the  spinous  processes,  laminie, 


and  bases  of  the  transverse  processes.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  attachments  and  all  hemorrhage  controlled 
before  the  section  of  bone  is  attempted.  They  are  most  readily  cleared  by 
using  a  chisel,  or  osteotome,  against  the  spinous  processes  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
levering  off  all  soft  attachments  from  the  base  of  the  spinous  processes  and 
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laminae  tow:ird  the  transverse  and  articular  processes.  Fibers  which  have 
escaped  removal  with  chisel  or  osteotome  thus  used,  may  be  removed  with 
the  raspatory.  When  one  side  has  been  entirely  prepared,  it  should  be  firmly 
packed  with  f;au7C,  while  the  opposite  side  is  similarly  prepared.  The  side 
last  prepared  is  then  packed— and  the  first  side  is  now  ready  for  the  division 
of  bone.  (See  Fig.  333-)  (4)  Remove  the  packing  and  firmly  retract  the 
soft  parts  away  from  the  spines,  thus  freely  exposing  the  spinal  furrow  of  that 
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and  will,  in  addition,  be  apt  to  run  into  the  articular  processes,  or  into  the 
bases  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  thus  cause  much  difficulty.  The  saw 
should  travel,  at  each  stroke,  the  full  length  of  the  laminae  to  be  excised — 
and  should  cut  to  an  equal  depth  throughout.  The  guard  of  the  Doyen  saw 
will  prevent  its  cutting  too  deeply  into  the  spinal  canal.  Even  without  the 
guard  the  progress  of  the  section  can  be  determined  by  the  flat  end  of  a  probe. 
Having  completed  the  section  upon  one  side,  the  opposite  side  should  be 
divided  in  the  same  manner.  The  saw-cuts  will  end  above  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  highest  pair  of  lamina;  to  be  removed,  and  will  end  below  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  lowest  pair.  When  the  sections  have  been  carried  entirely 
through  the  lamina:  throughout,  it  will  be  found,  by  grasping  the  spinous 
processes,  that  the  excised  section  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  showing 
that  the  bone  has  been  ever}'where  divided  and  that  the  laminae  are  still  held 
in  place  by  the  ligamenta  subflava,  supraspinous  and  interspinous  ligaments. 
(5)  Grasping  the  spinous  process  just  above  the  upper  one  to  be  removed,  with 
lion-jaw  forceps,  draw  it  slightly  backward  and  divide,  in  order,  the  supra- 
spinous and  interspinous  ligaments  and  the  ligamenta  subflava,  connecting 
the  spinous  processes  and  the  laminae.  Similarly  grasp  the  lowest  of  the 
spines  to  be  removed  and  draw  it  backward  from  the  spine  next  below  and 
divide  the  corresponding  ligaments — by  carrying  a  knife  obliquely  between 
the  spines  down  to  and  through  the  ligamenta  subflava — being  careful  not 
to  penetrate  far  enough  into  the  spinal  canal  to  do  damage.  (6)  Nothing 
now  should  hold  the  excised  area — which  is  grasped  by  stout  bone-holding 
forceps  and  lifted  out  of  its  position.  If  it  still  be  held  in  places  by  slight 
bonds,  use  an  osteotome,  or  periosteal  elevator  inserted  into  the  grooves 
made  by  the  saw  and  lever  it  out — beginning  the  process  of  loosening  from 
below.  (Where  the  Doyen  saw  is  not  available,  the  section  is  probably  best 
made  with  bone-cutting  pliers  in  the  following  manner.  Simultaneously 
retract  the  soft  parts  well  on  both  sides,  after  having  cleared  both  spinal 
furrows  in  the  above  fashion.  Divide  with  a  knife,  or  curved  scissors,  the 
supraspinous  and  interspinous  ligaments  extending  between  the  apices  and 
between  the  contiguous  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  spinous  processes. 
Remove  the  designated  spinous  processes  as  near  to  their  bases  as  possible, 
by  means  of  angular  bone-cutting  pliers,  or  by  biting  them  off  with  rongeur 
forceps,  or  by  the  Gigli  saw — in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  spinal  canal. 
Carefully  divide  the  ligamenta  subflava  [interlaminous  ligaments]  between 
the  laminae  to  be  excised.  This  will  open  up  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  periosteum  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura.  Cau- 
tiously pass  an  angular  or  curved  bone-cutting  forceps  between  the  laminae 
where  the  ligamenta  subflava  have  been  severed,  and  cut  the  indicated  lamina 
vertically  upward  as  near  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  as  possible — 
so  as  to  remove  a  wide  window  of  bone.  Repeat  this  upon  the  opposite  side, 
and  remove  the  pair  of  laminae  wth  the  remnant  of  attached  spinous  process. 
Repeat  this  step  with  as  many  pairs  of  laminae  as  must  be  removed — the 
subsequent  lamina?  being  much  more  readily  removed,  and  with  less  danger 
to  the  membranes  and  cord,  than  the  first.)  (7)  Control,  with  gentle  pressure 
and  hot  irrigation,  the  hemorrhage  which  is  likely  to  occur  from  the  posterior 
longitudinal  spinal  veins  and  their  transverse  branches.  (8)  The  spinal  cord 
is  now  exposed  to  view,  suspended  within  the  spinal  canal — often  fat  and 
veins  intervening  between  the  periosteum  and  cord.  Its  preservation  from 
injur}'  during  the  steps  of  the  operation  (for  it  is  but  very  exceptionally  in- 
jured) being  largely  due  to  its  distance  from  the  periosteum  of  the  spinal 
canal,  to  its  suspended  position,  and  to  the  toughness  of  its  membranes. 
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For  indications  for  opening  the  spinal  membranes,  see  General  Surgical 
Considerations.  If  it  be  decided  to  open  the  membranes,  seize  the  dura  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  toothed  forceps,  one  held  by  the  assistant  and  the 
other  by  the  surgeon.  While  the  membranes  are  thus  steadied  and  drawn 
away  from  the  cord,  a  median  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  posterior  aspect, 
for  as  long  a  distance  as  considered  necessary,  passing  between  the  grips  of 
the  two  forceps.  Having  opened  the  subdural  space,  and  then  the  sub- 
arachnoidean  space  (from  which  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  will  escape),  these 
areas  are  carefully  examined  by  means  of  a  bent  probe — for  tumors,  hemor- 
rhage, adhesions,  spiculae  of  bone,  foreign  bodies,  bony  irregularities,  diseased 
products,  etc.  If  the  spinal  nerve-roots  have  been  severed,  they  are  sutured 
prior  to  opening  the  membranes.  (9)  Having  finally  thoroughly  examined 
the  surface  of  the  cord,  the  incised  membranes  are  treated  as  indicated  by 
the  particular  case.  If  infection  be  not  anticipated,  and  where  possible  to 
do  so  (where  that  membrane  has  not  been  destroyed),  the  incised  dura  should 
be  sutured  with  fine  catgut,  carried  upon  a  fine,  fully-curved  needle.  In 
other  cases  the  dura  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  place  as  completely  as 
possible,  or  may  be  sutured  in  part,  and  temporary  drainage  of  the  intra- 
membranous  region  be  instituted  by  means  of  strands  of  silk,  fine  gut,  or 
silkworm-gut  introduced  within  the  theca,  and  thence  out  of  the  general  wound, 
(lo)  In  any  event,  drainage  down  to  the  theca,  through  the  depth  of  the 
wound,  is  instituted  for  a  few  days,  that  a  free  escape  may  be  provided  and 
pressure  upon  the  cord  structures  be  avoided — by  means  of  rubber  tubing 
or  gauze,  (ii)  The  spinal  muscles  and  aponeuroses  are  quilted  together 
with  chromic  gut,  in  one  or  two  tiers.  (12)  The  skin  is  sutured  with  silkworm- 
gut  or  silk,  except  where  drainage  comes  through.  An  abundant  aseptic 
dressing  covers  the  site. 

Comment. — It  is  well  to  excise  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra  above 
the  highest  one  the  lamina;  of  which  are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  furnish 
freer  access. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scar  of  the  skin  wound  from  the  lines 
of  the  spines  and  the  deeper  wound,  some  surgeons  use  a  curved  incision,  its 
upper  and  lower  ends  crossing  the  median  line  and  its  vertical  portion  lying 
parallel  with  and  considerably  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  line — thus 
raising  a  curved  lateral  flap  of  skin  and  connective  tissue — which  is  retracted 
to  the  opposite  side — and  then  the  muscles  are  incised  and  the  operation 
completed  as  above.  If,  however,  it  he  found  necessary  to  expose  additional 
spines,  the  incision  becomes  complicated.  Also  for  the  same  reason,  some 
surgeons  turn  upward  or  downward  a  skin  and  connective-tissue  flap,  before 
proceeding  to  bare  the  spines. 

Sometimes  after  exposing;  the  part  as  for  ordinary  Laminectomy,  the 
laminae  are  removed  by  an  osteoplastic  operation. 

Keep  the  patients  head  dependent  while  opening  the  membranes,  to 
allow  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  to  collect  in  the  skull. 


OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Description. —  A  flap  composed  of  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  together  with 
spinous  processes  and  lamin:e  (all  parts  comf)()sin^  the  flap  remaining  adherent 
to  each  other  and  in  their  relative  positions),  is  partially  removed  en  masse 
and  temf)orarily  turned  upward  and  backward,  to  expose  the  portion  of  the 
cord  or  spine  involved — and  then  dropped  back  into  place  at  the  end  of  the 
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operation.  Thus  no  part  of  the  spine  is  permanently  sacrificed,  nor  its 
strength  impaired. 

In  those  regions  of  the  spine  where  the  spinous  processes  overlap  it  is 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  turn  this  osteoplastic  flap  upward,  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  doing  the  operation,  owing  to  the  interlocking  of  the  two  adjacent 
spines — and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so  even  where  the  spines  do  not  actually 
overlap.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  Hartley  begins  the  operation  by  excising, 
by  a  separate  incision,  the  spinous  process  just  above  the  highest  one  whidi 
is  to  form  part  of  the  osteoplastic  flap. 

For  comparison  between  Laminectomy  and  Osteoplastic  Resection  of  the 
Spine,  see  General  Surgical  Considerations.    A  special  indication  for  thus 


preserving  the  spines  and  laminx  is  in  Pott's  disease,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  diseased  vertebrie  might  be  too  weak  it  many  laminfe  and  spines  were 
removed. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — .As  in  Laminectomy. 

Incision. — {a)  For  the  preliminary  excision  of  the  adjacent  spinous 
process — a  median  vertical  incision  of  2.5  to  4  cm.  (1  to  ij  inches)  is  made 
directly  over  the  spinous  process  immediately  above  the  highest  one  entering 
into  the  osteoplastic  flap.  (See  Fig.  332,  B.)  (b)  For  the  raising  of  the  osteo- 
plastic flap — a  U-shaped  incision  is  oulhned;  its  length  determined  by  the 
number  of  laminx  to  Ije  removed;  its  convexity  downward,  crossing  jusi 
below  the  last  spine  in  the  flap;  its  limbs  parallel  with  the  spinous  processes 
and  placed  over  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  {o\er  the  articular 
processes  in  the  cervical  region).     (See  Fig.  3^3,  C.) 

Operation. — (i)  In  doing  Hartley's  moditication  of  the  operation  (which 
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has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  spine  of  the  adjacent  vertebra  above, 
thereby  malcing  the  turning  back  of  the  osteoplastic  flap  in  all  regions  of  the 
column  an  easier  undertaking),  the  median  vertical  incision  over  this  spine 


is  deqjcned  until  its  apex  is  reached,  and  in  then  carried  along  each  side  of 
the  sjiine  lo  its  liasf-  (a)  The  detached  sofi  parts  arc  retracted  laleriilly 
and  the  spinous  process  bitten  iilT  dnse  in  ii^.  base  with  bone-cutting 
pliers.  ..r.  bftter,  with  V.\0i  saw.  (See  Fin,  ,^,U-)  (3)  If  this  wound  Iw 
at   once   closed    (which   is   generallv  best],    ihc    muscles   are   approximated 
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by  two  or  three  buried  chromic  gut  sutures,  and  the  superficial  wound 
sutured.  (If  difficulty  occurs  in  turning  back  the  flap,  or  in  replacing 
it  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  this  wound  may  be  reopened,  if  it  have 
been  closed,  and  the  manipulation  aided  by  a  finger  introduced  through 
it  down  to  the  bony  structures.)  All  is  now  ready  for  the  operation 
proper.  (4)  The  incision  for  the  U-shaped  flap  passes  directly  to  the  bone, 
the  knife  being  directed  obliquely  so  as  to  pass  down  along  the  median  surface 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  and  come  upon  the  laminae 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  articular  processes  (directly  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  laminae  and  articular  processes  in  the  cervical  region).  This  cut  passes 
boldly  to  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  furrows  along  its  vertical  limbs,  but  the 
lower  curved  portion  is  made  with  special  care  where  it  passes  between  two 
contiguous  spinous  processes,  cutting  the  supraspinous  and  interspinous 
ligaments  and  guarding  against  entering,  at  this  stage,  the  spinal  canal. 
(See  Fig.  335.)  (5)  Hemorrhage  is  now  controlled  as  in  Laminectomy. 
(See  General  Surgical  Considerations.)  (6)  The  soft  parts  are  well  retracted 
(both  toward  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  and  toward  the  spines) 
without  detaching  soft  parts  from  bones,  thus  exposing  a  deep  furrow  upon 
one  side  of  the  spine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  the  laminae.  (7) 
Having  again  stopped  all  bleeding  and  thoroughly  exposed  the  lamina?,  the 
periosteum  of  the  laminae  is  cut  through  in  a  vertical  line  down  their  center 
by  means  of  a  stout  knife,  and  the  periosteum  turned  away  with  a  |>eriosteal 
elevator  upon  each  side  of  this  incision  just  sufficiently  to  form  a  bared  path 
for  the  saw.  (While  this  baring  of  the  laminae  by  turning  back  the  perios- 
teum from  the  saw-groove  is  not  always  done,  it  is  better  to  do  so.)  (8)  This 
side  is  now  firmly  packed  with  gauze  and  the  opposite  spinal  groove  similarly 
prepared,  before  either  is  sawed.  (9)  The  lamina?  are  now  divided  in  a 
vertical  line  just  within  the  articular  processes,  by  means  of  Doyen*s  saw, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  Laminectomy  (see  4,  under  Operation, 
page  532).  (10)  The  ligamenta  subflava  connecting  the  lower  border  of 
the  lowest  pair  of  laminae  to  be  removed  with  the  upper  border  of  the  pair 
just  below,  is  now  carefully  divided  with  knife  or  curved  scissors.  (11)  By 
means  of  an  osteotome  used  as  an  elevator  the  entire  osteoplastic  flap  is  now 
carefully  elevated  and  turned  upward  upon  the  ligamenta  subflava  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  section,  as  a  hinge.  (12)  The  cord  is  thus  amply  exposed 
— and  the  steps  of  the  operation  which  concern  the  Cv^rd  and  its  membranes 
are  identical  with  those  in  Laminectomy.  ('3)  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
all  bony  projections,  both  upon  the  spinal  column  and  upon  the  laminae  in 
the  flap,  which  are  apt  to  interfere  with  exact  apposition,  are  removed  with 
the  saw  while  grasped  with  bone-force|)s,  or  by  rongeur  forceps.  (14)  The 
dura  having  been  suturec^  (if  opened  and  its  closure  not  contraindicated) 
and  all  hemorrhage  controlled,  the  large  osteoplastic  flap  is  allowed  to  fall 
back  into  place  and  is  adjusted  so  as  to  accurately  fit.  (15)  If  necessary  to 
temporarily  drain  the  s|)inal  canal,  this  should  be  done  by  a  few  strands  of 
silk,  catgut,  or  silkworm  gut  conducted  into  the  wound,  a  small  portion  of  the 
lower  lamina?  being  bitten  away.  To  provide  for  drainage  of  the  wound  of 
the  soft  parts,  drainage  tubing  or  gauze  may  be  placed  down  to  its  bottom 
and  come  out  between  sutures  which  have  been  placed  but  not  tied.  (16) 
The  muscles  should  be  quilted  in  one  or  two  tiers  with  chromic  gut.  The 
skin  wound  is  closed,  except  where  the  drainage  comes  through.  A  volumin- 
ous aseptic  dressing  is  applied. 
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has  (or  its  object  the  removal  of  the  spine  of  the  adjacent  vertebra  above, 
thereby  making  the  turning  back  of  the  osteoplastic  flap  in  all  regions  of  the 
column  an  easier  undertaking),  the  median  vertical  incision  over  this  spine 


is  dcfpened  until  ils  ajtex  is  reached,  and  is 
the  5pine  to  its  base.  (2)  The  detached  s 
and  ihc  spinous  process  billen  nff  clusc 
pliers,  or,  I  eltcr,  wtih  C.i^li  sliw.  |Scc  Fi 
at  once    close<l    (which    is   generally  besl). 


hen  carried  along  eacb  side  uf 
t  jiarls  are  retracted  laterally 
J  its  base  with  bone-culling 
,1,14. )  (3)  H  this  wound  l>e 
le    muscles   are  approximated 
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by  two  or  three  buried  chromic  gut  sutures,  and  the  superficial  wound 
sutured.  (If  difficulty  occurs  in  turning  back  the  flap,  or  in  replacing 
it  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  this  wound  may  be  reopened,  if  it  have 
been  closed,  and  the  manipulation  aided  by  a  finger  introduced  through 
it  down  to  the  bony  structures.)  All  is  now  ready  for  the  operation 
proper.  (4)  The  incision  for  the  U-shaped  flap  passes  directly  to  the  bone, 
the  knife  being  directed  obliquely  so  as  to  pass  down  along  the  median  surface 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  and  come  upon  the  laminae 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  articular  processes  (directly  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  lamina;  and  articular  processes  in  the  cervical  region).  This  cut  passes 
boldly  to  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  furrows  along  its  vertical  limbs,  but  the 
lower  curved  portion  is  made  with  special  care  where  it  passes  between  two 
contiguous  spinous  processes,  cutting  the  supraspinous  and  interspinous 
ligaments  and  guarding  against  entering,  at  this  stage,  the  spinal  canal. 
(See  Fig.  335.)  (5)  Hemorrhage  is  now  controlled  as  in  Laminectomy. 
(See  General  Surgical  Considerations.)  (6)  The  soft  parts  are  well  retracted 
(both  toward  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  and  toward  the  spines) 
without  detaching  soft  parts  from  bones,  thus  exposing  a  deep  furrow  upon 
one  side  of  the  spine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  the  laminae.  (7) 
Having  again  stopped  all  bleeding  and  thoroughly  exposed  the  lamina,  the 
periosteum  of  the  laminae  is  cut  through  in  a  vertical  line  down  their  center 
by  means  of  a  stout  knife  and  the  periosteum  turned  away  with  a  periosteal 
elevator  upon  each  side  of  this  incision  just  sufficiently  to  form  a  bared  path 
for  the  saw.  (WTiile  this  baring  of  the  laminae  by  turning  back  the  perios- 
teum from  the  saw-groove  is  not  always  done,  it  is  better  to  do  so.)  (8)  This 
side  is  now  firmly  packed  with  gauze  and  the  opposite  spinal  groove  similarly 
prepared,  before  either  is  sawed.  (9)  The  laminae  are  now  divided  in  a 
vertical  line  just  within  the  articular  processes,  by  means  of  Doyen's  saw, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  Laminectomy  (see  4,  under  Operation, 
page  532).  (10)  The  ligamenta  subflava  connecting  the  lower  border  of 
the  lowest  pair  of  laminae  to  be  removed  with  the  upper  border  of  the  pair 
just  below,  is  now  carefully  divided  with  knife  or  curved  scissors.  (11)  By 
means  of  an  osteotome  used  as  an  elevator  the  entire  osteoplastic  flap  is  now 
carefully  elevated  and  turned  upward  upon  the  ligamenta  subflava  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  section,  as  a  hinge.  (12)  The  cord  is  thus  amply  exposed 
— and  the  steps  of  the  operation  which  concern  the  cord  and  its  membranes 
are  identical  with  those  in  Laminectomy.  (13)  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
all  bony  projections,  both  upon  the  spinal  column  and  upon  the  lamina?  in 
the  flap,  which  are  apt  to  interfere  with  exact  apposition,  are  removed  with 
the  saw  while  grasped  with  bone-forceps,  or  by  rongeur  forceps.  (14)  The 
dura  having  been  suturec^  (if  opened  and  its  closure  not  contraindicated) 
and  all  hemorrhage  controlled,  the  large  osteoplastic  flap  is  allowed  to  fall 
back  into  place  and  is  adjusted  so  as  to  accurately  fit.  (15)  If  necessary  to 
temporarily  drain  the  spinal  canal,  this  should  be  done  by  a  few  strands  of 
silk,  catgut,  or  silkworm  gut  conducted  into  the  wound,  a  small  portion  of  the 
lower  laminae  being  bitten  away.  To  provide  for  drainage  of  the  wound  of 
the  soft  parts,  drainage  tubing  or  gauze  may  be  placed  down  to  its  bottom 
and  come  out  between  sutures  which  have  been  placed  but  not  tied.  (16) 
The  muscles  should  be  quilted  in  one  or  two  tiers  with  chromic  gut.  The 
skin  wound  is  closed,  except  where  the  drainage  comes  through.  A  volumin- 
ous aseptic  dressing  is  applied. 
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o|>ening  the  spinal  membranes.  In  the  cases  operated  upon  the  results  have 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  If,  as  in  one  of  Abbe's  cases,  the  limb  has 
been  amputated  and  spasms  still  continue  in  the  stump,  as  well  as  the  mani- 
festation of  pain,  the  motor  roots  may  also  be  cut  (neurotomy),  besides  the 
partial  excision  (neurectomy)  of  the  posterior  roots.  In  addition  to  the 
excision,  Keen  has  suggested  the  breaking  up  of  the  ganglia  upon  the  posterior 
nerve-roots,  for  fear  of  reestablishment  of  connection.  The  technique  of  the 
operation  is  simply  that  of  a  Laminectomy  or,  preferably,  an  Osteoplastic 
Spinal  Resection,  as  far  as  the  exposure  of  the  membranes  and  cord  are 
concerned.  Care  is  exercised  in  choosing  the  site  of  the  exposure,  that  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  involved  mav  be  accuratelv  located.  After  the  canal  is 
exposed  the  membranes  are  opened  as  described  under  Laminectomy — the 
particular  nerves  are  recognized — and  as  much  of  the  posterior  roots  as  can 
be  resected  within  the  dura  is  excised — and  the  membranes  and  the  wound 
dealt  with  as  in  Laminectomy  or  Osteoplastic  Spinal  Resection. 


NOTE. 

For  operations  upon  Bones,  Muscles,  Joints,  Ligaments,  Arteries,  Veins, 
and  Nerves  of  the  Spinal  Region,  see  General  Surgery. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NECX- 

I.  THE  LARYNX. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 

For  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  Neck,  see  under 
"Lymphatic  Glands  and  Vessels,"  page  133.  For  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
posterior  region  of  the  Neck,  see  under  ''Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,"  page  526. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Situation. — Lies  in  upper  forepart  of  median  aspect  of  neck — below 
tongue  and  hyoid  bone — in  front  of  pharynx — and  between  large  vessels  of 
neck. 

Relations. — Anteriorly,  skin  and  cervical  fascia; — Posteriorly,  sepa- 
rated from  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra?  and  prevertebral  muscles 
by  lar>'ngeal  portion  of  pharynx; — Laterally,  sternohyoid;  sternothyroid; 
thyrohyoid;  superior  end  of  lateral  lobe  of  thyroid;  portion  of  inferior  con- 
strictor;— Superiorly,  opens  into  pharynx; — Inferiorly,  opens  into  trachea. 

Arteries. — Superior  lar>'ngeal  branch  of  superior  thyroid;  inferior  laryn- 
geal branch  of  inferior  thyroid;  dorsalis  lingua;  of  lingual. 

Veins. — Empty  into  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins. 

Lymphatics. — Drain  into  carctid  glands  and  into  glands  in  front  of 
cricothyroid  membrane,  or  into  inferior  laryngeal  glands. 

Nerves. — From  superior  laryngeal  and  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

SURFACE  LANDMARKS  AND  GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  contour  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  with  the  intervening 
cricothyroid  membrane,  can  generally  be  cmtlined  in  the  average  neck — with 
the  thyrohyoid  membrane  extending  upward  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilages,  and  the  rings  of  the  trachea  extending  downward  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  height  of  the  cricothyroid  space  is  about  i  cm. 
(nearly  ^  inch)  in  the  average  adult. 

The  internal  (sensory)  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  pierces  the 
thyrohyoid  membrane  above  the  superior  laryngeal  artery.  The  external 
branch  (principally  motor)  of  the  superior  laryngeal  is  distributed  to  the 
cricothyroid  muscle  and  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  infericr  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  (motor)  runs  uj)  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  esophagus, 
and  reaches  the  larynx  below  the  inferior  constrictor  and  just  behind  the 
cricothyroid  articulation,  where  it  divides  into  anterior  and  postcric  r  branches. 

The  cricothyroid  artery  (branch  of  superior  thynnd)  crosses  transversely 
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over  the  upper  part  of  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and  is  the  chief  artery 
complicating  laryngotomy. 

Small  venous  trunks  cross  the  laryngeal  region  irregularly,  chiefly  emptying 
into  the  superior  thyroid  vein. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
Scalpels;  scissors,  sharp  and  blunt,  curved  and  straight;  forceps;  dis- 
secting, toothed,  and  artery-clamp;  tcnacula;  wound   hooks;  laryngotomy 


tubes;  tampon  cnnnulx;  arlificial  larynx:  laryngeal  forceps;  arlificiat  feather 
for  cleansing  lube:  grooved  director;  miiuth-Kag;  tongue  forceps;  longue 
depressor;  wound  R'tractors;  dilator  for  larvnj^eal  wound;  lari'ngeal  aspirator; 
spatula;;  needles,  cuned  and  straight;  needle -holder;  sutures  and  ligatures. 


I.ARYNGOTOMY. 


silk  and  gut;  tract  ion -ligatures;  O'Dwyer's  intubation  set;  shield  for  mouth 
and  eyes  of  operator;  tracheotomy  tubes. 


LARYNGOTOTIY. 

Description. — Laryngotomy,  or  Infrathyroid  Laryngotomy,  consists  in 
the  opening  of  the  larynx  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane.  The  super- 
ficial incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  and  the  opening  into  the 
larynx  is  made  transversely  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  special  laryngotomy  tube  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward so  as  to  present  an  oval  opening. 

Preparation. — The  neck  is  shaved,  if  covered  by  hair. 
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Position,— Patient  supine,  shoulders  supported  and  head  thrown  back, 
SO  as  to  round  out  and  tense  the  laryngeal  region. 

Landmarks. — Thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  cricothyroid  space. 

Incision. — A  vertical  incision  is  made  e.xactly  in  the  median  line,  from 
,^  to  4  cm.  (about  ij  to  ij  inches)  long — beginning  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  passing  over  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and  ending 
at  the  lower  border  or  jusl  below  the  cricoid  cartilage — while  the  larynx  is 
steadied  in  the  middle  line  between  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger.  (See 
Fig.  336,  C.) 

operation. — (1)  Incise  Ihe  skin,  superficial  fascia,  plalysma.  and  cervic.i'. 
fascia — dividing  between  ligatures  anv  veins  encountered.  (3)  Recognize  the 
interval  between  the  sternothyroid  and  cricothyroid  muscles  and  open  up 
this  interval  by  blunt  dissection,  thus  exposing  the  cricothyroid  membrane 
(see  Fig.  337).     Retract  the  tissues  laterally.     Divide  the  cricothyroid  artery 
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between  two  ligatures.  (3)  Steady  the  larynx  by  means  of  left  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  incise  the  cricothyroid  membrane  laterally,  carefully  stabbing, 
with  a  narrow,  sharp  knife,  into  the  lumen  at  one  side  and  incising  trans- 
versely just  above  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  knife. 
(4)  Seize  and  evert  one  lip  of  the  laryngeal  wound  with  toothed  forceps,  and, 
parting  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  a  special  laryngeal  dilator,  insert  the  oval 
laryngeal  tube  into  the  larynx,  so  that  its  greatest  width  corresponds  with 
the  length  of  the  wound.  Attach  tube  to  the  neck  by  means  of  a  band.  (5) 
If  the  superficial  wound  be  long,  its  ends  may  be  sutured,  leaving  less  of  an 
area  for  granulation.  (6)  A  dressing  should  be  applied  between  the  flange 
of  the  tube  and  the  neck. 

Comment. — Stab  well  into  the  lumen  of  the  lar}^nx  (while  guarding 
against  stabbing  too  far),  so  as  to  avoid  pushing  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lar\'nx  ahead  of  the  knife  and  really  not  entering  the  lumen  at  all.  Cut 
very  near  the  cricoid  cartilage,  especially  if  compelled  to  operate  hastily — 
as  the  cricothyroid  artery  runs  nearer  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Sometimes  the  cricothyroid  membrane  is  incised  vertically,,  just  as  the 
superficial  wound — additional  room  being  gotten  by  dividing  the  cricoid 
cartilage  in  the  same  line.     The  above  is,  however,  preferable. 

Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy  compared; — Laryngotomy  is  rapidly  and 
easily  performed — it  is  the  operation  where  great  haste  is  necessary  and  few 
instruments  and  limited  assistance  are  at  hand.  It  is  inapplicable  under 
thirteen  years  (the  space  being  too  narrow).  It  is  more  difficult  to  insert  a 
proper  laryngotomy  tube  than  a  tracheotomy  tube.  The  vocal  cords  are 
nearer  and  are  more  apt  to  be  injured  by  wearing  a  laryngotomy  tube.  Laryn- 
gotomy is  not  applicable  where  a  tube  must  l3e  worn  for  some  time.  In 
Laryngotomy  the  cricothyroid  artery  must  be  avoided  or  tied. 

THYROTOMY. 

Description. — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartila.c;e,  partially  or  completely, 
in  the  median  line,  in  order  to  expose  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  Resorted  to 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  growths.  \'ocalization  is  apt  to  be 
permanently  involved.     The  operation  is  very  similar  to  Laryngotomy. 

Preparation. — As  in  Laryngotomy.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  Trache- 
otomy is  done  (preferably  several  days  in  advance).  (A  preliminary  laryrigo- 
tomy  may  be  done,  but  is  less  satisfactory.)  The  trachea  should  be  plugged, 
or  a  tampon  cannula  used  after  the  tracheotomy. 

Position. — As  in  Laryngotomy. 

Landmarks. — Hyoid  hone,  thyr(>hy(-i(l  membrane,  thyroid  cartilage, 
cricothyroid  membrane  and  cricoid  cartilage. 

Incision. — A  vertical  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  median  line,  begin- 
ning at  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  hone  and  ending  over  the  cricoid  cartilage 
— steadying  the  larynx  between  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  (see  Fig.  336,  H). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysma.  and  cervical 
fascia — encountering  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  and 
inframaxillary  nerves,  the  communicatin*^  branches  between  the  anterior 
jugular  veins,  and  some  small  superfuial  arterial  and  venous  branches.  (2) 
Open  up  the  connective-tissue  interval  between  the  sternothyroid  and  crico- 
thyroid muscles  by  blunt  dissection,  exposing  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro- 
hy(M(l  and  cricothyroid  membranes.  (3)  Divide  the  thyroid  cartilage  care- 
fully and  exactly  in  the  median  line,  by  cutting  from  above  downward  and 
from  without  inward,  with  a  sharp,  fairly  heavy,  rounded  knife.     If  the  upper 
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margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  can  be  left  uncut,  better  subsequent  adjust- 
ment is  obtained — but  if  necessary^  not  only  the  entire  thyroid  may  be  divided 
but  as  much  of  the  thyrohyoid  and  cricothyroid  membranes  as  indicated. 
This  manner  of  division  is  safer  than  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife  below  the 
thyroid  and  cutting  upward  from  within.  In  calcified  cartilages  a  small  saw 
may  be  necessary.  (4)  The  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  now  drawn 
aside  with  small,  blunt  hooks,  exposing  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  enabling 
the  special  object  of  the  operation  to  be  carried  out.  If  the  alae  cannot  be 
separated  sufficiently  for  the  object  sought,  divide  the  thyrohyoid  or  crico- 
thyroid membranes,  or  both,  transversely  near  their  cartilages.  (5)  Having 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  operation,  the  severed  borders  of  the  thyroid 
are  united  by  chromic  catgut — (and  the  margins  of  membranes  if  cut).  The 
external  wound  is  left  open  in  the  center,  having  been  closed  at  the  ends. 
Temporary  drainage  is  used.  The  tracheotomy  tube  is  retained  for  several 
days. 

COMPLETE  LARYNGECTOMY. 

Description. — Excision  of  the  entire  larynx.  Its  removal  may  or  may 
not  be  followed  by  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  larynx.  Generally  resorted 
to  for  malignant  disease. 

Preparation. — As  for  Laryngotomy.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy should  be  done  ten  days  or  one  week  in  advance.  Some  form  of 
tampon  cannula  should  be  inserted  into  the  tracheotomy  wound  just  before 
the  major  operation. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  head  thrown  back,  neck 
prominent  over  a  cushion  or  sand-bag.  Surgeon  to  patient's  right.  Assistant 
opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Hyoid  bone,  thyrohyoid  space,  larynx,  cricoid  cartilage 
and  upf)er  tracheal  rings,  sternomastoid  muscles. 

Incision. — (1)  Vertical  incision,  exactly  in  the  median  line,  extending 
from  the  center  of  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  to  the  second  or  third  tracheal 
rings; — (2)  Transverse  incision,  carried  across  at  upper  limit  of  vertical 
incision,  passing  from  one  sternomastoid  muscle  to  the  opposite  one.     (See 

Fig.  34.3,  B.) 

Operation. — (1)  Having  carried  the  above  incisions  through  skin,  superfi- 
cial fascia,  platysma,  and  cervical  fascia;  ligated  the  superficial  vessels;  and 
encountered  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  and  infra  maxillary  nerves, 
the  two  rectangular  flaps  thus  outlined  are  turned  outward  and  downward, 
exposing  the  anterior  margins  of  the  sternomastoids,  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  trachea.  (2)  Divide,  between  double  ligatures,  the  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  as  they  lie  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyrohyoid  muscles, 
near  the  superior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Similarly  ligate  and  divide 
the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternothyroids,  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  larynx.  The  thyroid  veins  encountered  are  similarly 
dealt  with.  (3)  The  cricothyroid,  sternothyroid,  and  thyrohyoid  of  one  side, 
together  with  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  are  retracted  outward,  while  the  larynx 
is  retracted  to  the  opposite  side.  (4)  The  inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  that 
side  is  now  severed  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  curved  blunt  dissector 
and  scissors — the  larynx  is  drawn  forward  and  the  tissues  between  the  cut 
inferior  constrictor  and  the  ends  of  the  superior  thyroid  arteries  are  divided 
— the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  cut — and  the  thyroid  gland  is  retracted  out 
of  the  way.     (5)  The  larynx  is  now  drawn  to  the  opposite  (freed)  side  and 
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the  same  process  of  separation  is  repeated  upon  the  second  side.  (6)  Sever 
the  thyrohyoid  membrane  and  the  thyrohyoid  ligaments — divide  the  extra- 
laryngeal  attachments  of  the  epiglottis  while  putting  the  parts  on  the  stretch 
(thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  hyo-epiglottic  ligament,  glosso-epiglottic  folds,  and 
aryteno-epiglottic  folds).  (7)  Draw  the  larynx  forward  and  complete  the 
division  of  the  connections  of  the  larynx  to  the  pharynx  and  esophagus,  from 
side  to  side  and  from  above  downward,  guarding  the  esophagus  from  injury. 
(8)  If  the  trachea  be  bound  in  situ  by  the  preliminary  tracheotomy,  it  will 
retain  its  position  when  cut — if  not,  it  is  to  be  steadied  by  two  silk  sutures — 
and  then  divided  transversely  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  first  ring 
of  the  trachea,  from  behind  forward.  (9)  Secure  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea 
to  the  surrounding  integument  by  a  few  interrupted  silk  sutures.  A  deeper 
layer  of  silver  wire  or  silk  sutures  may  be  put  in  to  secure  the  deeper  part  of 
the  trachea  to  the  deeper  surrounding  parts — and  another  layer  uniting  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  to  the  skin,  (lo)  Suture  the  transverse 
part  of  the  wound,  packing  the  rest.  The  tampon  cannula  is  to  be  left  in 
situ  for  one  or  two  days,  then  replaced  by  the  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube. 
The  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach-tube  at  first.  An  artificial  larynx  is  to 
be  inserted  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  if  one  be  used. 

Comment. — (a)  Some  surgeons  do  the  tracheotomy  only  at  the  time  of 
the  main  operation,  (b)  All  bleeding  vessels  are  ligated  or  clamped  as  en- 
countered, (c)  It  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
gland  between  ligatures,  (d)  All  enlarged  glands  encountered  are  to  be 
removed,  (e)  Hug  the  cartilages  throughout  the  entire  operation,  (f)  The 
larynx  may  be  detached  from  below  upward,  dividing  transversely  below  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  (g)  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  needs  of  removing  the  entire 
larynx,  split  the  larynx  and  thoroughly  examine,  (h)  The  epiglottis  is  best 
removed — some  leave  it — it  may  interfere  with  the  artificial  larynx — or 
become  the  seat  of  returning  disease,  (i)  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  best  away. 
Some  prefer  to  leave  it  as  a  support  to  an  artificial  larynx.  Others  think  its 
retention  interferes  with  swallowing. 


PARTIAL  LARYNGECTOMY. 

Description. — Excision  of  one-half  (in  the  middle  line)  of  the  lar\^nx. 
Indicated  in  the  partial  involvement  of  the  organ. 

Preparation. — Same  as  for  Complete  Laryngectomy,  including  the  pre- 
liminarv  tracheotomv. 

Position — Landmarks. — Same  as  in  the  complete  operation. 

Incision. — Same  as  for  total  Laryngectomy,  except  that  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  incision  is  made  only  upon  one  side.     (See  Fig.  343,  B.) 

Operation. — Same,  practically,  as  for  the  total  excision,  except  that  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  divided  down  its  center  and  the  involved  half  removed 
after  ])eing  separated  from  its  soft  parts  by  carefully  hugging  the  cartilage 
during  the  freeing.  The  superior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  divided 
at  its  base  by  forceps.  The  epiglottis  is  left,  the  aryteno-epiglottic  fold  of 
the  involved  side  being  severed  near  Wrisberg's  cartilage — though  one-half 
of  the  epiglottis  may  he  left  and  one-half  removed.  The  cricoid  cartilage 
may  be  left.  The  after-treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the  total 
removal,  except  briefer. 
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INTUBATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

O'DWYER'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  introduction,  by  a  sf)ecial  instrument  (introductor).  into 
the  larynx  of  a  special  metallic  tube — which,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  is  removed  by  another  form  of  special 
instrument  (extractor).  Intubation  is  used  in  cases  of  impeded  breathing 
arising  in  the  larynx  or  upper  trachea  from  causes  other  than  foreign  body. 

Operation. — (1)  Supposing  the  case  to  be  a  child — the  nurse  sits  upright 
in  a  straight-back  chair — the  child,  enveloped  in  a  sheet  or  large  bath-towel, 
thus  pinioning  its  arms,  is  held  upright  in  the  nurse's  right  lap,  her  right 
arm  passing  forward  around  the  child's  shoulders  and  chest,  her  left  forward 
around  its  hands  and  abdomen — its  legs  are  placed  between  her  knees — its 
head  is  thrown  slightly  backward  over  the  nurse's  right  shoulder,  and  is 
steadied  by  an  assistant  standing  behind  the  nurse — the  child's  mouth  is 
gagged  on  the  left  side  and  the  gag  held  by  the  assistant's  left  hand,  (a) 
The  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the  child  (his  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  pro- 
tected from  the  cough,  etc.,  of  the  patient,  in  contagious  cases) — inserts  his 
left  index  into  the  throat  until  in  contact  with  the  epiglottis,  which  he  elevates 
by  hooking  forward  and  presses  against  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  the  tip 
of  this  finger,  at  the  same  time  also  drawing  the  base  of  the  tongue  slightly 
forward.  The  tube,  with  its  contained  obturator  attached  to  the  introductor, 
is  passed  into  the  mouth  parallel  with  the  left  index  as  a  guide  (the  handle 
of  the  instrument,  at  this  stage,  being  about  parallel  with  the  chest- wall)  and 
is  directed  in  the  necessary  curve  by  elevating  the  handle  of  the  introductor 
— and  is  guided  through  the  rima  glottidis  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  which  has 
drawn  the  epiglottis  forward.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  is  felt  to  be  engaged 
within  the  larynx,  the  left  index-finger  is  shifted  to  the  shoulder  of  the  tube 
and  aids  in  gently  pushing  it  down  into  place  between  the  cords.  The  obtu- 
rator is  then  detached  from  the  tube  by  a  special  mechanical  movement, 
controlled  within  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  is  withdrawn  together 
with  the  introductor.  If  the  safety-thread  (which  has  been  previously  intro- 
duced through  the  eye  of  the  laryngeal  tube)  be  removed,  the  left  index 
remains  in  contact  with  the  tube  until  the  thread  is  withdrawn.  The  thread 
is  often  retained  as  a  means  of  hastv  and  easv  withdrawal  in  case  of  need, 
and  is  tied  about  a  tooth  or  the  ear.  (3)  To  withdraw  the  tube,  let  the  same 
position  of  patient,  surgeon,  assistant,  and  nurse  be  assumed  as  before — 
similarly  draw  the  epiglottis  forward  with  the  left  index — and,  having  similarly 
guided  the  beak  of  the  extractor  into  the  lumen  of  the  laryngeal  tube,  expand 
the  blades  of  the  beak  and  withdraw  the  tube.  If  the  thread  have  been  left 
in  sitUj  the  tube  mav  be  withdrawn  bv  it. 

Comment. — Alwavs  be  readv,  in  advance,  to  do  an  immediate  trache- 
otomy — in  the  event  that  intubation  cannot  be  performed,  or  that  tube  get 
into  trachea,  or  that  membrane  be  protruded  ahead  of  the  tube  and  impede 
trachea  and  tube. 

To  feed  the  child  while  the  tube  is  in  the  larynx — place  it  upon  its  back 
in  the  nurse's  lap — let  its  head  bend  over  her  knee,  lower  than  its  shoulders — 
feed  it  fluid  food  from  a  bottle  on  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth  (which  is  now  lower 
than  the  floor) — the  liquid  will  then  flow  over  the  soft  palate  on  to  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall,  and  thus  nothing  pass  over  the  laryngeal  tube.  Some 
children,  however,  feed  naturally  without  trouble. 

The  shoulders  of  the  laryngeal  tube  are  grasperl  by  the  superior  or  false 
vocal  cords. 
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OTHER  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LARYNX. 

Suprathyroid  Laryngotomy. — 

Same  as  Subhyoid  Pharyngotomy  (page  555).  Sometimes  employed  to 
expose  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  region  of  the  epiglottis. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy. — 

Larynx  and  trachea  are  both  opened  in  one  continuous  median  line — 
where  more  room  is  required  than  furnished  by  either  laryngotomy  or  trache- 
otomy alone. 

Tamponing  of  Larynx.— 

The  placing  of  gauze  or  sponge  packing  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  or  blood  into  the  air-passages  during 
operations  about  the  oral,  pharyngeal,  and  nasal  cavities — a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  having  been  done. 

Introduction  of  Artificial  Larynx. — 

After  the  parts  have  healed,  following  a  total  laryngectomy,  an  artificial 
larynx  is  sometimes  inserted  through  the  wound  in  the  neck — a  mechanical 
contrivance  having  a  longer  tracheal  tube  which  fits  into  the  trachea,  a  shorter 
pharyngeal  speaking-tube,  with  its  vibrating  apparatus,  which  passes  up  into 
the  site  occupied  formerly  by  the  larynx,  and  an  external  protected  op)ening 
occupying  the  wound  in  the  neck. 

Operation  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. — 

Foreign  bodies  are  removed  either  by  means  of  instruments  introduced 
into  the  larynx  through  the  rima  glottidis  by  way  of  the  mouth — or  by  op)ening 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx  from  without  by  means  of  one  of  the  operations  above 
described. 

Laryngoscopy. — 

Examination  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  laryngoscopic  mirror  introduced 
through  the  mouth. 

II.  THE  TRACHEA. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Situation. — The  trachea  extends  from  lower  border  of  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  above,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  larynx,  to  fourth  or  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra  below,  where  it  bifurcates  into  right  and  left  bronchi.  Its 
length  is  from  10  to  13  cm.  (4  to  5  inches) — its  width  from  about  2  to  2.5  cm. 
(}  to  I  inch).     It  lies  in  a  bed  of  lax  connective  tissue. 

Relations. — (a)  Cervical  portion, — anteriorly ;  skin;  superficial  cervical 
fascia;  anterior  jugular  veins;  communicating  branch  between  anterior 
jugular  veins;  inferior  thyroid  veins;  thyrcidea  ima  artery  (when  present); 
sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles,  sej)arated  by  deep  cervical  fascia, 
and  partly  overlapj)ing  sides  of  trachea;  isthmus  of  thyroid  gland;  thymus 
gland  (or  its  remains).  Posteriorly;  esophagus.  Laterally;  lateral  lobes 
of  thyroid  gland  (especially  on  left);  inferior  thyroid  arteries;  recurrent 
larvngeal  nerves;  sheath  of  common  carotid,  internal  jugular  and  pneumo- 
gastric.  (b)  Thoracic  portion,— anteriorly ;  sternum;  remains  of  thymus; 
origins  of  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles;  left  innominate  vein; 
transverse  arch  of  aorta;  innominate  artery;  left  common  carotid  artery; 
deep  cardiac  plexus;  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Posteriorly;  esophagus. 
Laterally;  lies  between  the  pleural  sacs;  f)neumogastrics. 

Arteries. — From  inferi(^r  thyroid  branch  of  thyroid  axis. 

Veins. — End  in  thyroid  ple.xus. 
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Nerves. — From  trunk  of  pneumogastric;  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of 
pneumogastric;  sympathetic. 


SURFACE  FOR3I  AND  LANDMARKS, 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  crosses  the  second  and  third  tracheal 
rings  in  the  adult.     It  is  generally  higher  in  the  child. 

In  an  average  adult,  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  of  additional  trachea  is  drawn 
up  into  the  neck  in  full  extension  of  the  cervical  region. 

In  infants  under  two  years,  the  thymus  gland  extends  upward  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Small  venous  trunks  cross  the  tracheal  region  irregularly,  chiefly  emptying 
into  the  superior  thyroid  veins. 

A  communicating  vein  between  the  superior  thyroid  veins  crosses  the 
trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Arteria  thyroidea  ima,  when  present,  passes  up  from  the  innominate 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  is  comparatively  superficial.  The 
lower  portion  is  comparatively  deep  and  the  vascular  relations  more  com- 
plicated. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Tracheotomy  may  be  done  in  three  sites — (1)  Above  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  or  High  Tracheotomy  (the  operation  of  election,  because  the 
trachea  is  here  more  accessible), — (a)  Below  the  isthmus,  or  Low  Trache- 
otomy,— and  (3)  Behind  the  isthmus  (by  its  ligature  and  removal  of  the 
isthmus — hardly  a  separate  operation,  but  generally  added  to  one  of  the 
others  where  more  room  is  required). 

Structures  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck  more  or  less  involved  in 
tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid, — skin;  superficial  cervical 
fascia;  superficial  cervical  nerves;  inframaxillary  nerves;  cutaneous  arteries; 
anterior  jugulars  and  communicating  vein;  deep  cervical  fascia;  superior 
thyroid  arteries  and  veins;  tracheal  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Structures  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck  more  or  less  involved  in 
tracheotomy  below  the  thyroid  isthmus, — the  superficial  structures  men- 
tioned above;  communicating  branch  between  the  anterior  jugular  veins 
larger;  sternothyroids  closer;  inferior  thyroid  veins  larger;  arteria  thyroidea 
ima  possibly  present;  innominate  artery  may  cross  seventh  tracheal  ring; 
trachea  deeper  and  more  movable;  thymus  gland  present  up  to  second  year. 
The  innominate  and  common  carotid  arteries  may  be  in  the  way  of  a  low 
tracheotomy. 

The  thymus  gland  or  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  to  be  incised, 
between  ligatures,  if  in  the  way. 

If  the  tracheal  fascia  be  not  well  incised,  there  is  a  liability  of  working 
between  the  fascia  and  trachea  rather  than  in  the  latter. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TRACHEA. 

Scalpels;  scissors,  sharp  and  blunt,  curved  and  straight;  forceps,  dis- 
secting, toothed,  and  artery-clamp;  tenacula;  wound  hooks;  tracheotomy 
tubes;  tampon  cannulas;  tracheal  forceps;  artificial  feather  for  cleansing 
tube;  grooved  director;  wound  retractors;  dilator  for  tracheal  wound;  tracheal 
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aspirator;  needles,  curve<i  and  straight;  needle -holder;  sutures  and  ligatures; 
silk  and  gut;  traction  ligatures;  Langenbeck's  double  tracheotomy  hook, 
shield  for  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  of  operator. 


raOH  TRACHEOTOHY. 

Description.— The  opening  of  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  This  is  the  operation  of  choice,  because  of  the  greater  acces- 
sibility of  the  trachea  here,  and  because  of  the  fewer  important  relations. 

Preparation. — The  neck  is  to  be  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table,  shoulders  elevated,  head 
thrown  back,  neck  made  prominent  by  being  bent  well  backward  over  a 


cushion  ar  sand-bag,  chin  kept  rigidly  in  medi 
of  j)alicnt.     .Assistant  opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks,— Median   hne  of  neck;  trie, 
traihea. 

Incision.-  \ertical  incision  made  e.vactly  i 
extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the  c 

to  4  cm.  (about  i  to  i^  inches)— the  skin  and  trachea  being  steadied  betw 
the  loft  forefinger  and  thumb  on  either  siile.     (See  Fig,  jij6,  D.) 

Operation. — (i)  Divide  skin,  subcutaneous  fatty  areolar  tissue,  possibly 
the  platysma,  and  the  anterior  laver  of  the  cervical  fascia,  cutting  between 
double  ligatures  any  communicating  branches  between  the  anterior  jugular 
veins.     (2)  Recognize  and  i)uen  up  the  cellular  interval  between  the  sterno- 


an  line.     Surgeon  to  the  right 

.>id   cartilage;  upper  rings  of 

n  the  median  line  of  the  neck, 
lid  cartilage  downward  for  s 
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hyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles  by  clean,  full-length  cuts — the  inner  border 
of  these  muscles  being  separated  by  blunt  dissection.  All  separated  tissues 
are  retracted  laterally.  (See  Fig.  338.)  (3)  Divide  the  deeper  cervical  fascia 
overlying  the  trachea,  cutting  between  double  ligatures  any  veins  crossing 
the  line  of  incision — a  small  venous  plexus  lies  over  the  isthmus,  and  a  trans- 
verse branch  between  the  superior  thyroids,  crossing  above  the  isthmus, 
sometimes  occurs — also  abnormal  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  arteries 
may  cross  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
is  exposed,  and,  if  in  the  way,  drawn  down  by  a  hook.  The  tracheal  rings 
are  felt  for  by  the  finger-tip  and  exposed  to  view.  The  parts  are  still  steadied 
laterally  by  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  until  the  tracheal  rings  are  well  in 
the  field.  (4)  All  bleeding  having  been  controlled  and  the  white  rings  of  the 
trachea  being  clearly  defined,  the  trachea  is  to  be  steadied  preparatory  to 
opening.  For  this  purpose,  a  tenaculum,  or,  preferably,  Langenbeck's 
double  tenaculum  hook,  is  fastened  by  its  point  into  the  antero-inferior  aspect 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  given  to  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upward  and  forward  directly  in  the  median  line,  gently  following 
the  play  of  the  larynx,  thus  steadying  the  trachea  by  making  it  tense.  The 
tip  of  the  surgeon's  left  forefinger  feels  for  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland — and,  with  a  sharp,  slender  knife,  held  with  its  cutting- 
edge  upward,  a  quick,  limited  stab  is  made  into  the  median  line  of  the  trachea, 
just  above  the  thyroid  isthmus,  and  the  trachea  divided  upward  toward 
the  chin,  to  but  not  into  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the 
knife.  (5)  Gently  seize  the  right  lip  of  the  tracheal  wound  with  toothed 
forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  evert  it  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slight 
gap  between  the  cut  margins — into  which  gap  gently,  quickly,  but  steadily 
insert  the  tracheotomy  tube — still  steadying  the  cricoid  with  the  tenaculum 
until  the  tube  is  in  place.  (6)  Having  seen  that  all  hemorrhage  is  controlled, 
the  tube  is  tied  in  place  by  bands  passing  around  the  neck,  a  dressing  being 
applied  between  skin  and  instrument.  The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  long 
wound  may  be  united  by  suture,  to  lessen  the  area  to  be  closed  by  granulation. 

Comment. — Observe  the  following, — Incise  only  in  the  median  line;  See 
and  feel  bare  tracheal  rings  before  opening  trachea;  Be  sure  the  opening  is 
made  into  the  trachea,  and  not  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  If 
possible,  control  all  bleeding  before  incising  the  trachea — although  often 
venous  hemorrhage,  otherwise  difficult  to  stop,  will  cease  as  soon  as  air  enters 
the  lungs  freely  through  the  tracheal  wound. 

Where  the  thyroid  isthmus  encroaches  upon  the  field,  draw  it  down  with 
a  hook  or  special  retractor. 

Where  the  tissues  of  the  neck  are  verv  thick,  outward  retraction  bv  thread 
or  instrument  retractors  aids  in  exposing  the  trachea  and  keeping  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  freer  from  blood. 

It  is  easier  to  insert  the  tube  if  the  neck  be  straightened  just  before  everting 
the  lip  of  the  tracheal  wound,  to  relax  the  tension  of  the  structures.  The  lips 
of  the  tracheal  wound  may  be  held  apart  by  a  tracheal  dilator  while  the  tube 
is  being  inserted,  or  by  two  tenacula. 

Modification. — Where  it  is  found  that  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
encroaches  too  much  upon  the  site  of  operation  to  avoid  it — or  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  elected  to  perform  tracheotomy  beneath  the  isthmus — having 
incised  and  separated  the  tissues  down  to  the  isthmus  in  the  usual  way,  cut 
verticallv  directlv  throusjh  the  center  of  the  isthmus — immediatelv  seize  each 
cut  half  with  clamp-forceps  and  allow  the  clamped  ends  to  drop  away  from 
the  trachea  without  any  special  effort  to  further  dissect  or  retract  them  from 
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the  trachea  unless  the  opening  be  encroached  upon.  These  cut  portions 
are  subsequently  gut -ligatured.  If  time  allow,  the  isthmus  may  be  doubly 
ligated  in  situ  and  divided  between  these  ligatures. 

Modification. — Bose's  Bloodless  Method  of  Tracheotomy, — Make  a 
median  vertical  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  downward 
for  4  to  5  cm.  (about  i  J  to  2  inches) — the  soft  parts  are  retracted  laterally — 
incision  is  made  through  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  covering  the  trachea  and  binding  down  the 
thyroid  isthmus — this  fascia  is  detached  by  blunt  dissection  and  retracted 
downward  by  a  special  hook,  carrying  the  isthmus  and  vascular  supply 
covering  the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  trachea  being  thus  bared,  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  as  above. 


LOW  TRACHEOTOMY. 

Description. — Inferior  or  Low  Tracheotomy  consists  in  the  opening  of 
the  trachea  below  the  thyroid  isthmus.  The  trachea  is  much  deeper  here 
and  its  relations  much  more  important — and  subsequent  wound  complications 
more  serious. 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  High  Tracheotomy. 

Landmarks. — Median  line  of  neck;  cricoid  cartilage;  rings  of  the  trachea, 
recognizing  the  upj>er  ones,  if  possible,  so  as  to  determine  the  site  of  the 
thyroid  isthmus  over  the  second  and  third  tracheal  rings. 

Incision. — Vertical  incision  is  made  exactlv  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck,  extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  downward  to 
within  2  cm.  (about  J  inch)  of  the  sternal  notch — while  the  trachea  is  steadied 
by  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb  on  either  side.     (See  Fig.  336,  E.) 

Operation. — (i)  Divide  skin,  subcutaneous  fatty  areolar  tissue,  anterior 
layer  of  the  cervical  fascia,  culling  between  double  ligatures  communicating 
veins  crossing  between  the  anterior  jugulars.  (2)  Having  incised  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  thicker  here  than  in  the  high  operation,  expose  and  separate  the 
inner  borders  of  the  sternothyroids  and  sternohyoids.  (3)  Incise  the  deeper 
cervical  fascia,  also  thicker  here  than  in  the  high  operation,  and  divide  between 
double  ligatures  the  communicating  veins  l)etween  the  inferior  thyroids,  and 
whatever  other  vessels  may  be  encountered,  including  the  thyroidea  ima 
artery,  if  present — retracting  all  tissues  laterally.  (4)  The  trachea  is  brought 
within  sight  and  touch — hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  pressure  forceps — the 
trachea  is  caught  by  Langenbeck's  double  tenaculum  hook,  or  an  ordinary- 
tenaculum,  and  lifted  upward  and  forward — the  thyroid  isthmus  being  re- 
tracted upward  if  necessary — and  a  sharp,  slender  knife  is  thrust  with  a  con- 
trolled stab-movement  into  the  trachea  and  made  to  cut  through  three  or  four 
rings  in  an  upward  direction  as  it  is  withdrawn.  (5)  The  tracheotomy  tube 
(which  must  have  a  deeper  curve  than  for  the  high  o])eration)  is  inserted  as 
in  the  higher  oi)eration.  (6)  The  treatment  of  the  tube  and  wound  are  the 
same  as  in  the  high  operation. 


OTHER  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TRACHEA. 

Tracheo-laryngotomy. — 

An  opening,  by  median  incision,  involving  both  the  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  and  the  cricothyroid  membrane  of  the  larynx — performed  where 
more  room  is  required  than  furnished  by  either  operation  alone. 
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Tamponing  of  Trachea. — 

The  use  of  some  form  of  packing,  or  some  form  of  inflation,  applied  around 
the  stem  of  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube,  or  a  sj)ecial  form  of  tampon  cannula, 
whereby  fluids  and  blood  are  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  during 
oj)erations  upon  the  oral,  nasal,  and  pharyngeal  cavities. 

Operation  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. — 

Foreign  bodies  may  be  removed  by  means  of  special  forceps  introduced 
through  one  of  the  tracheotomy  wounds  above  described. 

Tracheoscopy. — 

Examination  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  by  means  of  the  laryngo- 
scopic  mirror. 

Thoracic  Tracheotomy. — 

Opening  of  the  trachea  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  (see  page  593). 


IIL  THE  PHARYNX. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

Situation,  Extent,  and  Structure. — A  conical,  musculo-membranous 
sac  (consisting  of  nasal  and  buccal  portions)  placed  base  upward,  aj>ex  down- 
ward, behind  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  extends  downward  from  base 
of  skull  to  lower  border  of  cricoid  cartilage  in  front,  and  fifth  (or  between 
fifth  and  sixth)  cervical  vertebra  behind.  It  is  composed  of  three  coats — 
Inner  Coat,  of  mucous  membrane : — Middle  Coat,  of  pharyngeal  aponeurosis 
(thickest  above,  where  muscles  are  thinnest;  and  thinnest  below,  where 
muscles  are  thickest) : — Outer  Coat,  of  muscles  (inferior,  middle,  and  superior 
constrictors,  reinforced  by  stylopharyngeus,  palatopharyngeus  and  salpingo- 
pharyngeus). 

Relations  and  Botmdaries. — Superiorly,  body  of  sphenoid;  basilar 
process  of  occipital: — Inferiorly,  continuous  with  esophagus  opposite  fifth 
(or  between  fifth  and  sixth)  cervical  vertebra: — Anteriorly  (incomplete), 
attached,  from  above  downward,  to  internal  pterygoid  plate,  pterygomaxillary 
ligament,  inferior  maxilla,  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  thyroid  cartilage,  cricoid 
cartilage: — Posteriorly,  attached,  by  lax  connective  tissue,  to  prevertebral 
fascia,  longi  colli,  and  recti  capitis  antici  majores  muscles,  and  to  cervical 
vertebral  column: — Laterally,  attached  to  styloid  process  and  its  muscles 
(styloglossus,  stylohyoid,  and  stylophar^-ngeus) ;  and  in  relation  with  common 
carotid,  internal  carotid,  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries,  internal  jugular 
vein,  glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
internal  pterygoid  muscle  (above)  and  lateral  lobes  of  thyroid  gland. 

Openings  Into. — Two  posterior  nares;  two  eustachian  tubes;  mouth; 
larynx;  esophagus. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PHARYNX. 

Scalpels;  scissors;  forceps,  dissecting,  toothed  and  artery-clamp;  re- 
tractors; probe;  grooved  director;  tenacula;  wound  hooks;  mouth-gag;  tongue 
forceps;  tongue  depressor;  needles;  needle-holder;  ligatures  and  sutures; 
aneurism-needle. 
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MEDIAN  PHARYNGOTOMY 

BY  MEDIAN  VERTICAL  INCISION  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  in  the  median 
line,  through  the  mouth.  Applicable  to  cases  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  of 
small  size  and  due  to  temporary  cause  (e.  g.,  an  acute  abscess). 

Preparation. — Mouth  cleansed  by  frequent  antiseptic  washings. 

Position. — Patient  on  side,  head  elevated  and  turned  to  one  side,  with 
mouih  dependent.     Surgeon  in  front  of  patient. 

LaQdmarks. — Median  line  of  the  prevertebral  region ;  contour  of  involved 
region. 

Operation. — The  mouth  is  gagged  and  so  directed  that  pus  or  other 
fluid  will  flow  out.  A  straight,  sharp  bistoury,  protected  by  wrapping  except 
for  about  i  cm.  (about  J  inch)  at  its  point,  is  directed  in  toward  the  center 
of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  or  toward  the  most  fluctuating  point,  guided 
by  the  left  forefinger,  which  marks  the  site — an  incision  about  i  cm.  (about 
J  inch)  long  is  then  made  vertically  in  the  median  line,  either  upward  or 
downward.  The  incised  wound  is  not  closed  by  suture,  but  allowed  to 
drain. 


LATERAL  PHARYNGOTOMY 

BY   CURVED   LATERAL   INCISION    THROUGH    THE    NECK— KOCHER'S   OPERATION. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  pharynx  through  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
neck — for  the  exposure  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  together  wdth  the 
tonsil,  base  of  tongue,  and  retropharyngeal  space.  Applicable  to  cases 
requiring  the  fullest  exposure  of  the  pharynx. 

Preparation. — Shaving  of  the  neck,  if  necessary.  Cleansing  of  the  throat 
with  antiseptic  washes. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  neck  prominent,  head  to 
opposite  side.  Surgeon  either  in  front  cf  or  behind  the  neck.  Assistant 
opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Apex  of  mastoid  process;  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid 
muscle;  hyoid  bone. 

Incision. — Begins  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  apex  of  the  mastoid 
process — runs  in  a  slight  downward  curve,  with  ])csterior  convexity,  crossing 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  about  2  cm.  (about  }  inch)  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw — ending  at  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  bone.     (See  Fig. 

339'  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  Divide  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma  along 
the  above  line — cutting  between  double  ligatures  the  external  jugular,  facial, 
and  temporofacial  veins.  (2)  Expose  the  submaxillary  region — dissect  out 
the  submaxillary  gland  and  either  throw  it  upward  over  the  border  of  the 
inferior  maxilla,  or  extirj)ate  it — dividing  the  facial  artery  between  two  liga- 
tures— and  preserving,  if  possible,  the  auricularis  magnus  and  cervicofacial 
nerves.  (3)  The  lingual,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  ascending  palatine 
arteries  are  tied,  if  necessary,  close  to  their  origin — c^r  the  external  carotid 
itself.  (4)  Retract  backward  the  great  cervical  vessels,  with  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  -draw  the  hypoglossal  nerve  upward — 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  superior  thyroid  artery  remaining  under  the 
lower  margin  of  the  wound.  (5)  Work  up  along  the  internal  surface  of  the 
inferior  maxilla  and  of  the  internal  [)teryg()id  in  the  direction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  preserve  the  muscles  lying  anteriorly 
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and  connected  with  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  the  muscles  must  be  sacrificed, 
so  cut  them  that  their  innervated  ends  will  be  as  long  as  possible — dividing 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylohyoid  near  the  hyoid  (their  supply 
from  the  facial  entering  posteriorly) — the  styloglossus  near  the  tongue,  avoiding 
the  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  (unless  involved,  when  they  must 
be  divided)  lying  upon  il — the  slylopharyngeus  near  the  pharyngeal  insertion 
^and  the  hycglossus  and  mylohyoid,  to  the  extent  indicated,  near  their 
insertion  into  the  hyoid.  (6)  The  wall  of  the  pharj'nx  will  now  be  exposed, 
the  superior  constrictor  lying  above  and  the  inferior  constrictor  below.  Having 
well  retracted  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and 
having  incised  the  con- 
strictors, forming  the 
lateral  boundaiy  of  the 
pharynx,  its  interior  is 
exposed.  (7)  Having 
accomplished  the  object 
of  the  operation,  in  clos- 
ing the  wound  suture 
up  the  pharyngeal  wall 
as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, in  so  far  as  the 
mucous  membrane  is 
concerned — leaving  the 
center  of  the  outer 
wound  un sutured  and 
packed  down  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  with 
gauze,  to  provide  for 
drainage  both  from  pos- 
sible leakage  from  the  fj^.  jjq.—TscisitiNs  e 
mouth  and'  from  the  oioN^-A.cunrd  laierai  i 
fluids  of  the  wound—  |K«Le""^llir'!"^L 
the  ends  onlv  of  the  i«iropharyii|^al  h"«  (C'i 
outer  wound'  being  ' '"'  «opiiagoi™>-. 
closed  bv  suture. 

Comment. — If  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  phai 
becomes  a  partial  pharyngectomy. 

Compare  this  operation  with  that  for  exposure  of  the  tonsils  through  the 
neck,  page  565. 


jved,  the  operation 


SUBHYOID  PHARYNGOTOHY 

BY  TRANSVEKSK  CfHVK!)  [NCISTON  THRdlC.ll  TUK  NECK. 

Description. — Subhyoid  Pliaryngolomy,  or  Supralhyroid  Laryngolomy, 
consists  in  opening  the  pharyn;?  through  the  thyrohyoid  membrane.  Just 
below  the  hyoid  bone.  Chiefly  done  ti)  expose  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
for  the  puqiosc  of  removing  foreign  bixlies  or  growths  from  the  upper  air- 
passages,  or  for  abscesses  at  base  of  epiglottis. 

Preparation.— .\s  for  Lateral  Pharyngotomy. 

Position,— fat  lent  sujiine,  shoulders  cleviite<i,  head  thrown  back,  neck 
prominent,  resting  upon  a  tus!:ion  or  sand-bag.  Surgeon  on  patient's  right 
or  left.     Assistant  opposite. 
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Landmarks. — Hyoid  bone,  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage. 

Incision. — Transverse  curved  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  and  greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  very  thick  necks  a  vertical 
incision  may  have  to  be  added  to  this. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  incised  the  skin,  superficial  cervical  fascia,  and 
platysma,  divide  between  double  ligatures  the  anterior  jugular  veins  and 
their  branches.  Some  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  and  cervicofacial 
nerves  are  encountered.  The  hyoid  arteries  and  veins  along  the  hyoid  bone 
are  generally  not  injured — and  the  superior  thyroid  artery  is  generally  avoided, 
running  parallel  with  the  incision.  (2)  Divide  most  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  (sternohyoids,  omohyoids,  and  most 
but  not  all  of  the  thyrohyoids).  (3)  The  thyrohyoid  membrane  (its  middle 
and  lateral  portions)  is  now  exposed — and,  together  with  the  subjacent 
mucous  membrane  lying  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  superior 
border  of  the  epiglottis,  is  incised  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
while  a  finger  in  the  mouth  guides  the  knife — keeping  rather  near  the  hyoid 
bone  to  avoid  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  piercing  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
thyrohyoid  membrane  (because  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  sensi- 
tiveness, and  thereby  the  expulsive  power,  of  the  larynx).  (4)  Seize  the 
epiglottis,  which  projects  into  the  wound,  with  toothed  forceps  and  draw  it 
forward,  when  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  pharynx 
will  be  exposed  to  view.  (5)  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  operation, 
suture  the  mucous  membrane  throughout — suture  the  ends  of  the  external 
wound — and  pack  with  gauze  the  central  portion  of  the  wound  down  to  the 
sutured  mucous  membrane. 


EXPOSURE  OF  THE  RETROPHARYNGEAL  SPACE 

BY  LATERAL  CERVICAL  INCISION  ALONG  POSTERIOR  BORDER  OF  STERNO- 

MASTOID  MUSCLE— CHI ENE'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  retropharyngeal,  or  retro-esophageal,  prevertebral 
areolar  tissue  is  opened  up — without  incising  the  pharyngeal  or  esophageal 
wall.  Indicated  in  cases  of  retropharyngeal  abscesses  due  to  protracted 
cause  (e.  g.y  chronic  abscess,  generally  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  cervical 
vertebra')  where  drainage  is  apt  to  be  prolonged; — also  in  large,  acute  retro- 
pharyngeal abscesses,  esj)ecially  where  jaws  can  no  longer  be  widely  opened. 

Preparation. — Shave  neck,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  or  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  shoulders 
elevated,  neck  prominent,  resting  upon  cushion  or  sand-bag  and  turned  to 
one  side.     Surgeon  on  side  (^f  operation.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid. 

Incision. — Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid,  beginning 
at  the  mastoid  process  and  descending  as  far  downward  as  necessary,  de- 
pendent upon  the  thickness  of  the  structures  of  the  neck.     (See  Fig.  339,  B.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line — Hgate  super- 
ficial vessels  encountered — avoid  the  transverse  and  the  descending  superficial 
cervical  nerves.  (2)  Recognize  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid 
(which  overlaps  the  scalenus  anticus  somewhat)  and  draw  it  forward — the 
intermuscular  groove  between  the  sternomastoid  and  the  scalenus  anticus, 
in  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  is  thus  made  evident.  (3)  Follow  with  a  blunt 
dissector,  closely  along  the  anteri(^r  surface  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  in  the 
connective-tissue  plane  between  the  scalenus  behind  and  the  common  sheath 
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of  the  great  vessels  in  front,  guarding  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  beneath  the 
stemomastoid  as  the  dissection  passes  behind  its  posterior  border.  (4) 
Recognize  the  outer  border  of  the  longus  colli  muscle  as  soon  as  reached, 
and  keep  behind  this,  as  well  as  behind  the  great  vessels — and  having  passed 
beneath  the  longus  colli  the  prevertebral  areolar  tissue  of  the  retropharyngeal 
space  is  reached — and  the  pus  thus  evacuated  through  a  route  behind  and 
comparatively  free  of  important  structures.  (5)  Free  drainage  is  established 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wound — only  the  ends  of  the  original  incision  being 
sutured. 

Comment. — The  retropharj-ngeal  space  may  be  also  approached  by  in- 
cising along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid,  on  the  level  of  the 
lan^-nx  (Buckhardt's  operation) — passing  in  front  of  the  common  sheath  of 
the  great  vessels — retracting  these  and  the  stemomastoid  backward,  and  the 
thyroid,  larj'nx,  trachea,  and  anterior  cervical  muscles  forward — oj)ening  the 
fascia  covering  the  longus  colli  and  passing,  anteriorly  to  it,  transversely 
across  to  its  inner  side  into  the  retrophar}'ngeal  or  retro-esophageal  pre- 
vertebral areolar  tissue. 


IV,  THE  ESOPHAGUS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOHY  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS. 

Situation  and  Extent. — A  muco-areolar  muscular  canal,  from  23  to  26 
cm.  (about  9  to  10  inches)  long — beginning  at  lower  boundary  of  phar}'nx,  at 
upper  border  of  cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  fifth  cervical  vertebra  (or  between 
fifth  and  sixth),  passes  down  through  superior  and  posterior  mediastina  along 
front  of  spine,  lying  at  first  behind  left  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  then  descending 
along  right  side  of  aorta  until  it  curves  forward  anterior  to  and  somewhat 
to  left  of  aorta — to  descend  through  esophageal  oj)ening  in  diaphragm  into 
abdomen,  ending  in  cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  opposite  tenth  dorsal  vertebra 
(or  between  tenth  and  eleventh). 

Curves  of  the  Esophagus. — The  antero-postericr  curves  of  the  esophagus 
follow  those  of  the  vertebral  column.  Laterally,  it  curves  to  the  left  at  the 
root  of  neck,  and  at  esophageal  opening  of  diaphragm — and  is  in  the  middle 
line  at  fifth  cervical  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Relations. — (a)  In  the  neck :  anteriorly,  trachea,  posterior  part  of  left 
lateral  lobe  of  thyroid,  left  recurrent  lar}'ngeal  nerve.  Posteriorly,  spinal 
column,  left  longus  colli  muscle,  prevertebral  fascia.  Right,  right  common 
carotid,  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Left,  left  carotid,  left  inferior 
thyroid  artery  and  vein,  left  subclavian  artery,  thoracic  duct.  (The  relation- 
ships are  more  marked  on  the  left.)  (b)  In  the  thorax :  anteriorly,  lower 
part  of  trachea,  l>eginning  of  left  bn  nchus,  transverse  arch  of  aorta, 
left  c(  mmon  carotid,  left  subclanan,  posterior  surface  of  pericardium. 
Posteriorly,  spinal  column,  longi  colli  muscles,  thoracic  duct,  right  inter- 
costal arteries  and  veins,  left  inferior  azygos  vein,  inferior  part  of  thoracic 
aorta.  Laterally,  pleunx',  f)neum(^gastrics  (forming  f)lexus  gula*  below  root 
of  lungs,  thence  left  f)neum<)gastric  passes  to  anterior  surface  and  right  pneu- 
mogastric  to  posterior  surface  of  esophagus).  \'ena  azygrs  majcr  lies  on  the 
right,  and  descending  aorta  on  left. 

Arteries. — From  inferior  thyroid  branch  of  thyroid  axis;  descending 
thoracic  aorta;  gastric  !)ranc!i  of  ca-liac  axis;  left  inferior  phrenic. 

Veins. — Kmf)ty  into  inferior  thyn  id,  azygos,  and  gastric  veins. 

Lymphatics. — Kmpty  into  inferii  r  cervical  and  posterior  mediastinal 
glands. 
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Nerves. — From  recurrent  laryngeals,  pneumogastrics,  and  sympathetic. 
(The  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  run  upward  on  both 
sides  to  the  interval  between  trachea  and  esophagus — the  left  nerve  lying 
somewhat  anterior  to  the  esophagus — the  right  nerve  at  some  distance  from  it.) 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  narrowest  parts  of  the  esophagus  are — at  its  beginning  (narrowest) 
— opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra — at  the  diaphragm. 

Distances  (in  the  average  adult) — from  upper  incisor  teeth  to  diaphrag- 
matic oj)ening,  about  37  cm.  (about  14 J  inches) — from  same  point  to  aorta, 
about  23  cm.  (about  9  inches) — from  same  point  to  upper  end  of  esophagus^ 
about  14  cm.  (about  5^  inches). 

The  deviation  from  the  median  line  toward  the  left,  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  esophagus,  amounts  to  about  i  cm.  (about  ^  inch). 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ESOPHAGUS. 

Scalj>els;  scissors,  blunt,  sharp,  straight,  curved;  forceps,  dissecting^ 
toothed,  artery-clamp;  retractors;  probe;  grooved  director;  tenacula;  ligature- 
retractors;  needles,  straight  and  curved;  needle-holder;  ligatures  and  sutures, 
silk  and  gut;  mouth-gag;  tongue-forceps;  esophageal  forceps,  various;  com- 
bined mouth-gag  and  tongue  depressor;  esophageal  bougies;  blunt  bistoury; 
drainage  tubing  and  material;  blunt  dissector;  wound-hooks;  elevators;, 
bristle  probang;  special  foreign-body  forceps  and  devices;  stomach-tube; 
dilating  bougies;  esophagotomes;  bougie  with  string  attachment;  tubage  set. 


EXTERNAL  CERVICAL  ESOPHAGOTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  esophagus  in  the  neck — the  opening 
ordinarily  being  made  on  the  left  side,  opposite  the  natural  curve  of  the 
esophagus,  except  when  the  object  is  more  prominent  and  more  easily  reached 
on  the  right.  Generally  indicated  for  the  removal  of  foreign  body,  and 
sometimes  for  tumor  and  for  dilatation  of  the  esophagus. 

Preparation. — The  neck  is  shaved  if  necessary.  Where  the  operation 
is  for  foreign  body,  the  position  of  the  body  is  sought  by  instruments  before 
incision,  and  the  position  of  the  incision  regulated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  its 
situation. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  neck  prominent,  upon 
cushion  or  sand -bag,  head  thrown  back  and  turned  to  opposite  side  (generally 
to  the  right).     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation — .Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages;  trachea;  anterior  border 
of  sternomastoid  muscle. 

Incision. — Straight  incision,  generally  made  on  the  left  side,  8  to  10  cm. 
(about  3  to  4  inches)  in  length,  beginning  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  continuing  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sternomastoid,  toward  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  necessary.     (See  Fig.  33Q,  C.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma.  Ligate, 
between  double  ligatures,  the  communicating  veins  between  the  anterior  and 
external  jugular  veins,  and  between  the  anteric  r  jugular  and  facial,  and 
possibly  also  the  anterior  jugular  vein.     Some  branches  of  the  superficial 
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cervical  nerve  will  also  be  cut.  (a)  Expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  draw  it  outward — also  the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  and 
draw  them  inward — divide  the  omohyoid  (unless  ii  can  be  displaced  down- 
ward). (See  Fig.  340.)  (3)  Divide  the  thyroid  fascia — which  is  deep  cervical 
fascia  forming  the  capsule  of  the  thyroid  gland — which  is  blended  externally 
with  the  sheath  of  the  large  vessels — and  which  must  be  di\-ided  before  the 
csophafcus  can  be  reached.  After  dividing  this  fascia,  draw  the  thyroid 
gland,  laryn.\,  and  trachea  inward  and  forward — and  the  common  sheath  of 
the  large  vessels  and  pneumngastric,  together  with  the  descendens  noni 
nerve,  outward.  (4)  Ligale  and  divide  between  two  ligatures  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  as  it  crosses  the  longus  colli  transversely,  lying  behind  the 
common  carotid — also  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid  veins  if  necessary. 
Carefully  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\e,  ascending  in  the  groove  between 
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the  trachea  and  esophagus,  drawing  it  downward  and  inward  if  necessary. 
(5)  The  esophagus,  in  the  form  of  a  red  tube,  will  now  appear  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wound.  Pass  a  sound  or  esophageal  bougie  Into  the  esophagus  through 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  protrude  the  esophageal  wall  prominently  into  the  wound. 
.\  vertical  incision  is  now  made  thniugh  the  lateral  or  post ero- lateral  aspect 
of  the  wall  of  the  esophagus,  while  sieadie<l  with  toothed  forceps,  carefully 
avoiding  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  (6)  The  lips  of  the  wound  in  the 
tube  are  grasped  in  turn  with  loothe<l  forceps  and  a  threa<l -retractor  carried 
through  each  lip  u[>on  a  fully  curved  needle— thus  enabling  the  wound  lo 
be  held  widely  open  and  the  interior  brought  lo  view  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection, removal  of  foreign  bodv.  or  oj)eraiion,  (7)  At  the  conc!u-ion  of 
the  operation,  unless  coniraindicaled  by  nature  of  o[>erat!on  (generally  after 
the  simple  removal  of  foreign  bodies),  the  lips  of  the  esophageal  wound  should 
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be  sutured  with  gut.  The  outside  wound  is  sutured  at  its  ends,  leaving  the 
portion  opposite  the  wound  in  the  tube  open  and  lightly  packed  with  gauze, 
until  the  tube  has  healed  and  no  longer  danger  of  leakage  exists  from  the 
esophagus.  Where  indicated,  the  wounds  in  the  esophagus  and  in  the  neck 
are  both  left  open  until  the  esophageal  wall  has  healed,  when  the  outer  wound 
is  aided  to  granulate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  granulating  surfaces  may  be 
brought  together  by  suture  and  the  process  of  union  hastened.  (8)  The 
patient  is  temporarily  fed  by  bowel  at  first — then  by  stomach-tube  carefully 
introduced. 

Comment. — The  wound  in  the  esophageal  wall  is  best  closed  by  two 
rows  of  fine  catgut  sutures — one  whipping  together  the  edges  of  the  mucous 
coat — the  other  passed  a  short  distance  from  the  margins  of  the  wound, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Lembert  suture,  approximating  the  connective-tissue 
coats. 

CERVICAL  ESOPHAGOSTOMY. 

Description. — The  making  of  an  artificial  opening  in  the  esophagus 
through  the  neck.  Generally  resorted  to  below  the  site  of  an  inoperable 
stricture,  or  during  the  treatment  of  an  operable  one,  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
former  case,  of  introducing  food  into  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  latter,  of  prac- 
tising mechanical  dilatation. 

Preparation  —  Position  —  Landmarks  —  Incision. — As  for  Esophago- 

tomv. 

operation. — All  the  steps  in  the  operation  are  the  same  as  for  Cer\ical 
Esophagotomy,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  esophagus.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  the  edges  of  the  esophageal  wound  (the  walls  of  the  esophagus) 
are  sutured  to  or  as  near  to  the  skin  of  the  external  wound  as  possible — the 
external  incision  being  then  closed  up  to  the  margin  of  the  funnel-shap>ed 
wound  leading  into  the  esophagus.  After  healing,  the  patient  is  fed  by  an 
esophageal  tube  introduced  through  the  cervical  wound — or  his  stricture 
is  systematically  dilated  through  the  same  channel.     (See  Figs.  339  and  340.) 

Comment. — Where  it  is  found  that  a  single  sdance  of  dilatation,  in  the 
case  of  esophageal  stricture,  accomplishes  the  object,  the  esophageal  wound 
is  closed  at  once — and  the  operation-wound  becomes  in  name,  and  in  all  other 
respects,  an  P^sophagotomy. 


PARTIAL  CERVICAL  ESOPHAGECTOMY. 

Description. — The  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cervical  esophagus  through- 
out its  entire  circumference — with  the  restoration  of  the  severed  ends  by 
suturing,  if  p()ssil)le — or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  Cervical  Esophagostomy. 
Generally  done  for  malignant  growth  of  the  esophagus. 

Preparation  —  Position  —  Landmarks  —  Incision.  —  .\s  for  Cervical 
Esophagotomy. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  exposed  the  esophagus  as  in  the  above  opera- 
tions, this  tube  is  isolated,  being  separated  by  blunt  dissection  upward  and 
downward — from  the  trachea  in  front — from  the  j)revertehral  areolar  tissue 
behind  -from  the  connective  tissue,  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid,  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves,  and  the  great  vessels  laterally.  (2)  The  involved  portion 
of  the  esophagus  is  then  excised  by  transverse  division  with  scissors  above 
and  below.  (3)  If  the  gap  be  not  too  great,  and  it  be  otherwise  possible, 
the  proximal  and  distal  ends  are  now  sutured  by  two  tiers  of  chromic  gut — 
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the  first  whipping  the  edges  of  all  the  coats  of  the  esophagus  together — the 
second  being  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  passing  through  the  outer  walls 
of  the  esophagus  a  short  distance  from  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  tube — 
the  suturing  being  done  over  an  esophageal  bougie  passed  through  the  mouth 
and  distending  the  esophagus  opposite  the  site  of  suturing.  (4)  If  the  ends 
of  the  esophagus  cannot  be  made  to  meet,  the  proximal  end  is  closed,  first  by 
whipping,  then  by  suturing  the  outer  coats  in  the  Lembert  fashion — and  the 
distal  end  is  sutured  into  the  wound  in  the  neck  {permanently,  as  for  esopha- 
gostomy,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  distal  portion  being  sutured  into  the 
cervical  wound  (differing  in  this  resj)ect  from  the  Cervical  Esophagostomy 
above  described,  where  only  the  lips  of  the  lateral  wound  in  the  esophagus 
are  stitched  into  the  cervical  wound).  (5)  The  external  wound  is  left  open 
in  either  case — temporarily  in  the  first  instance — permanently  in  the  second. 
Figs.  339  and  340  illustrate  some  common  features.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ESOPHAGEAL  BOUGIE. 

Description. — (i)  Seat  the  patient  upright,  preferably  in  a  chair — head 
thrown  back  and  slightly  to  side  away  from  surgeon,  and  steadied  in  this 
position  by  the  individual  or  by  an  assistant.  Gag  the  mouth,  the  handle 
of  the  gag  being  upon  the  patient's  left.  Place  a  small,  thin  napkin  upon  the 
tongue,  extending  well  back.  Insert  the  left  index-finger  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  both  depressing  it  and  simultaneously  drawing  it  forward,  the  napkin 
giving  a  firmer  hold.  (2)  Upon  this  left  finger  as  a  guide,  introduce  the 
lubricated  bougie,  held  between  the  right  index  and  thumb,  straight  into  the 
mouth,  until  its  tip  reaches  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall — then  direct  it 
downward  and  backward  along  the  esophagus — causing  the  patient  to  swallow 
it  as  he  gags — being  guided  as  to  the  depth  of  introduction  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  known  distances  of  the  structures  from  the  upper 
incisor  teeth.     (See  General  Surgical  Considerations.) 


OTHER  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ESOPHAGUS. 

Esophagoscopy. — 

The  introduction  into  the  esophagus  of  a  special  instrument,  elec- 
trically illuminated,  and  with  or  without  mirrors  (an  esophagoscoj)e) — whereby 
the  lumen  of  the  canal  mav  be  examined  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  stomach 
to  the  mouth  (after  the  manner  of  an  urethroscope). 

Internal  Esophagotomy. — 

The  division  of  the  strictured  esophagus  upon  the  principle  of  the 
strictured  urethra — by  means  of  a  cutting  instrument  passed  through  the 
narrowed  portion  upon  a  guide — or  by  some  special  form  of  esophagotome. 

Operation  for  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Esophagus. — 

Foreign  Ixxlies  high  up  in  the  esophagus  can  often  be  seen  or  felt,  and 
removed  with  special  j)haryngeal  forceps.  Those  lower  down,  out  of  sight 
and  reach,  may  stili  often  be  removed  by  special  instruments  for  that  pur])ose, 
introduced  through  the  mouth.  Impacted  bodies  not  removable  by  instru- 
ments alone,  are  removed  by  instruments  introduced,  in  the  majority  of  ca?es, 
through  an  esophageal  wound — iijenerally  a  cervical  esophagotomy.  Foreign 
bcxlies  very  low  down  may  be  reachetl  by  forceps  or  the  fingers  through  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  introduced  through  a  gastrotomv  wound. 

36 
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Direct  Dilatation   of  the  Esophagus  for  Stricture. — 

The  dilating  bougies  or  instruments  of  increasing  sizes,  are  passed  directly 
from  the  mouth  through  the  narrowed  esophagus,  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed under  the  Introduction  of  the  Esophageal  Bougie,  the  stricture  being 
gradually  distended. 

Direct  Divulsion  of  Esophageal  Stricture. — 

The  passage,  from  the  mouth,  in  quick  succession,  of  increasing  sizes 
of  dilators — thus  rupturing,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  surrounding  contracted 
tissues. 

Retrograde  Dilatation  of  the  Esophagus  for  Stricture. — 

Here  the  dilating  instrument  is  passed  from  below — through  a  gastrotomy 
wound,  in  cases  where  but  one  sitting  of  the  retrograde  method  is  necessar\', 
followed  by  the  immediate  closure  of  the  stomach  wound, — or  through  a  gas- 
trostomy wound,  where  frequent  resorts  to  the  method  are  necessary.  Dila- 
tation may  be  begun  by  passage  of  the  instrument  from  the  stomach  through 
the  strictured  esophagus  (as  the  title  indicates) — but  is  often  commenced  by 
causing  the  patient  to  swallow,  prior  to  anesthesia,  a  thread  with  a  split 
shot  attached — this  is  found  in  the  stomach,  and  upon  it  the  dilating  rubber 
tubes,  or  other  instruments,  are  drawn  from  the  mouth,  through  the  esophagus, 
out  of  the  stomach  wound — or  vice  versa. 

Retrograde  Divulsion  of  Esophageal  Stricture.— 

The  same  as  Direct  Divulsion — except  performed  in  the  reverse  direction, 
through  a  gastrotomy  or  gastrostomy  wound. 

Division  of  Esophageal  Stricture  by  String  Friction  (Abbe's  Opera- 
tion).— 

A  preliminary  gastrostomy  is  done — after  recovery'  from  which  a  small 
bougie,  with  attached  silk  thread,  is  passed  from  the  mouth  into  the  stom- 
ach— the  ends  of  the  thread  are  grasped  by  fingers  at  the  mouth  and 
stomach — the  small  bougie  is  then  withdrawn — another  large  enough  to 
gently  engage  the  stricture  is  introduced — the  thread  is  then  drawn  back 
and  forth,  and  the  frictioning  i)rocess,  as  it  passes  between  the  engaged  bougie 
and  the  esophageal  wall,  soon  causes  the  engaged  bougie  to  become  loose — 
and  it  is  then  similarly  replaced  by  a  larger  size,  until  the  desired  caliber  is 
reached.  Sometimes  the  thread  is  passed  through  a  cervical  esophagostomy 
wound,  instead  of  through  the  mouth,  and  then  out  of  the  stomach.  When 
sufficient  dilatation  has  been  secured,  the  gastrostomy  wound  is  closed  (and 
also  the  esophagostomy  wound,  if  one  have  been  made). 

Division  of  Esophageal  Stricture  by  String  Friction  (Bryant's 
Operation) . — 

A  special  form  of  bougie,  carrying  a  thread  passed  through  an  opening 
near  its  tij)  and  running  over  a  concealed  pulley,  is  passed  through  the  mouth 
and  down  the  esophagus,  until  well  engaged  in  the  stricture — when  by  the 
sawing  motion  of  the  thread  the  stricture  is  worn  down  as  in  the  above 
operation.     By  this  method,  gastrostomy  may  often  be  dis])ensed  with. 

Treatment  of  Esophageal  Stricture  by  Permanent  Tubage. — 

Consists  in  the  passage  through  the  stricture  of  a  funnel-shaped  rubber 
tube,  by  means  of  a  guide,  until  the  funnel  portion  of  the  lube  rests  above  the 
stricture — a  piece  of  silk  attached  to  a  hole  in  the  tube  being  also  tied  to 
the  ear  of  the  patient.  The  tube  remains  /;/  situ  for  ten  days  at  a  time,  and 
is  then  cleansed  and  re[)lace(l — fluid  food  being  taken  through  it.  Applic- 
able to  some  otherwise  inoperable  cases  of  malignant  disease. 
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V.  THE  TONSILS* 

SURGICAL  ANATOHY  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Situation. — In  the  recesses  between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces 
(the  palatoglossi  muscles)  and  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  (the  palato- 
pharyngei  muscles) — corresponding,  externally,  to  the  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla. 

Relations. — Externally,  inner  surface  of  superior  constrictor — which, 
together  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  separates  the  tonsil  from  the 
internal  carotid  and  ascending  phar\-ngeal  arteries.  Internally,  free. 
Anteriorly,  palatoglossi  muscles.    Posteriorly,  palatopharyngei  muscles. 

Arteries. — DorsaHs  lingua?  of  lingual;  ascending  palatine  of  facial; 
ascending  phar\'ngeal  from  external  carotid;  tonsillar  of  facial;  descending 
palatine  of  internal  maxillary;  branch  from  small  meningeal  of  internal 
maxillary  (or  from  middle  meningeal). 

Veins. — End  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  outside  of  the  tonsil. 

Nerves. — From  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  from  the  glossopharj'ngeal. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  lies  about  2  cm.  (about  }  inch)  to  the  postero- 
external asj)ect  of  the  tonsil — and  nearer  when  tortuous — separated  from  it 
by  the  suj>erior  constrictor,  styloglossus,  and  stylopharyngeus.  The  facial 
artery,  when  tortuous,  may  approach  the  anterior  border  of  the  tonsil.  The 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  lie  to  its  outer 
side. 

INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONSILS. 

(I)  For  Operations  through  the  Mouth: — bistouries,  straight  and  curved, 
sharp-pointed;  Whitehead's  combined  tongue-depressor  and  mouth-gag; 
head-mirror;  tonsillotomes;  scissors,  long-handled,  sharp  and  blunt,  straight 
and  curved;  forceps,  long-handled;  artery-clamp  forceps,  long-handled; 
tenacula,  long-handled;  aneurism-needles,  long-handled,  straight  and  laterally 
curved;  sponge-holders;  needle-holder,  long-handled;  curved  needles;  liga- 
tures; sutures.  (2)  For  Operations  through  the  Neck: — Same  as  those  used 
for  approaching  the  esophagus,  omitting  those  for  use  within  the  esophagus. 


TONSILLOTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  tonsil  by  means  of  a  knife  introduced 
through  the  mouth.     Indicated  in  abscess. 

Preparation. — Mouth  is  washed  frequently  with  antiseptic  solutions. 

Position. — Patient  sits  upright  in  a  chair,  in  a  gocxl  light — mouth  gagged 
on  the  opposite  side — head  thrown  back  and  steadied.  Surgeon  sits  in  front 
— assistant  stands  behind  patient's  head,  steadying  it  and  gag,  and  pressing 
tonsil  into  the  field  by  fingers  in  the  neck. 

Operation. — A  straight  or  slightly  curved  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  wrapj>ed 
with  plaster  or  silk  to  within  a  little  more  than  i  cm.  (about  J  inch)  of  its 
point,  is  made  to  enter  the  mouth  flatwise  (its  surfaces  looking  upward  and 
downward),  with  the  back  of  the  blade  toward  the  cheek — it  passes  backward 
horizontally  and  is  made  to  enter  the  protruding  anterior  border  of  the  tonsil 
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(which  border  generally  extends  out  beyond  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces) 
in  this  position — passes  into  the  gland  parallel  with  its  free  inner  surface — 
and  cuts  its  way  from  within  outward  on  to  its  free  aspect,  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawal. 


PARTIAL  TONSILLECTOMY  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH. 

Description. — Excision  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tonsil  (generally  hyper- 
trophied) — by  means  of  a  special  instrument  (tonsillotome) — or  by  means 
of  scissors  or  knife,  aided  by  forceps. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Tonsillotomy. 

Operation. — (a)  With  the  Tonsillotome;  Having  applied  a  combined 
mouth-gag  and  tongue-depressor,  introduce  the  tonsillotome  flatwise,  with 
blade  drawn  back,  until  the  pharynx  is  reached — then  rotate  it  through  a 
quarter  circle,  holding  its  handle  parallel  with  the  median  line — engage  the 
tonsil  in  the  ring  of  the  instrument,  encircling  it  everywhere  to  an  equal  depth, 
drawing  the  tonsil  out  with  a  tenaculum  if  necessary — push  the  blade  home 
firmly  and  steadily — and  withdraw  the  instrument  with  the  attached  portion 
of  the  tonsil,  (b)  With  long,  curved,  blunt  scissors;  Having  similarly  applied 
a  combined  mouth-gag  and  tongue-depressor,  and  supposing  the  tonsil  to 
be  the  left  one,  this  tonsil  is  grasped  with  long  forceps  held  in  the  oj)erator's 
left  hand — the  scissors,  held  in  the  right  hand,  are  introduced  closed — and  are 
then  opened  and  made  to  seize  the  portion  of  the  tonsil  protruding  beyond 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  between  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  and  the  pillars, 
and  to  sever  the  tonsil  with  one  stroke — which  is  withdrawn  in  the  hold  of 
the  forceps.  In  operating  on  the  right  side,  hold  the  instruments  in  the 
opposite  hands,  (c)  With  long  straight,  blunt  bistoury;  The  oj)eration  is  done 
as  with  scissors. 


COMPLETE  TONSILLECTOMY  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH. 

Description. — The  entire  tonsil  is  excised  through  the  mouth — preceded, 
where  difficulty  is  anticipated,  by  a  preliminar}'  tracheotomy,  a  temporary 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  temporary  splitting 
of  the  cheek.  Indicated  in  those  cases  where  the  growth  is  limited  to  the 
tonsil,  or  but  slightly  involves  the  adjacent  ]x)rtion  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
or  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  neck  are  not  infiltrated. 

Preparation. — As  for  Tonsillotomy. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  and  head  raised,  and  head  turned 
so  as  best  to  expose  and  illuminate  field — Surgeon  )n  side  opposite  operation 
— Assistant  opposite  surgeon.  Positions  for  the  preliminary  operations  will 
be  determined  by  those  operations. 

Landmarks. — Anatomical  boundaries  (see  Surgical  Anatomy,  page  563). 

Preliminary  Operations. —  (a)  Preliminary  tracheotomy,  with  plugging 
of  the  larynx,  or  the  use  of  a  tampon-cannula — performed  several  days  in 
advance  of  the  operation,  preferably  (or  may  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion), (b)  Preliminary  temporary  ligation  of  the  common  carotid — performed 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  (c)  Preliminary  splitting  of  the  cheek,  if  con- 
sidered necessary — from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  backward  to  the  masseter, 
with  twisting  or  gut-ligaturing  of  both  ends  of  the  facial  artery — performed 
at  the  time  of  the  main  operation. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  completed  the  preliminary'  tracheotomy  and  the 
temporary  ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  expose  the  region  of  the  tonsil 
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by  means  of  a  gag  on  the  opposite  side,  and  by  splitting  of  the  cheek  on  the 
same  side,  and  by  drawing  the  tongue  well  out  of  the  mouth.  The  tumor 
is  now  dealt  with  as  indicated.  (2)  Where  a  movable,  encapsulated  tumor  is 
encountered,  the  overlying  mucous  membrane  is  incised  and  the  tumor 
shelled  out  by  means  of  blunt  dissection  and  the  fingers.  These  simple  cases 
hardly  call  for  such  extensive  preliminary  operations.  (3)  Where  the  tumor 
is  immovable,  and  involves  to  some  extent  the  fauces  and  the  base  of  the 
tongue, — the  soft  palate  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  and  thence  outward, 
with  scissors — the  growth  is  seized  with  forceps  or  tenaculum  and  drawn 
toward  the  median  line — while  its  boundaries  are  attacked  with  long,  blunt, 
curved  scissors,  removing  the  pillars  and  tonsillar  tumor  en  masse — together 
with  the  entire  gland  and  growth,  and  as  much  of  the  fauces  and  tongue  as 
necessary,  all  being  deliberately  dissected  out  of  their  bed — controlling 
hemorrhage  by  pressure-forceps,  or  by  twisting  or  traction  upon  the  tem- 
porary ligature  around  the  common  carotid  until  the  vessels  can  be  controlled. 

(4)  No  suturing  of  the  parts  about  the  bed  of  the  tonsil  is  done.  If  necessary, 
the  region  is  packed  with  gauze,  and  pressure  kept  up  without  and  within. 

(5)  The  wound  of  the  cheek  is  neatly  repaired  by  interrupted  external  and 
internal  sutures,  the  latter  being  applied  first.  The  wound  of  the  common 
carotid  is  closed.  The  tracheotomy  tube  is  retained  in  situ  for  a  few  days. 
The  mouth  is  frequently  rinsed  with  antiseptic  washes. 


COMPLETE  TONSILLECTOMY  THROUGH  THE  NECK- 

CHEEVERS  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  lateral  pharyngeal  wall  is  exposed  by  means  of  a 
careful  dissection  through  the  neck,  and  removed  to  the  indicated  extent, 
together  with  the  tumor,  tonsil,  and  all  lymphatic  glands  and  involved  tissues 
adjacent.  The  operation  is  at  first  a  cervical  pharyngotomy,  and  becomes 
a  partial  pharyngectomy,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pharyngeal  wall 
removed.  Indicated  in  large,  adherent  diffused  tumors  of  the  tonsillar 
region,  with  lymphatic  involvement  of  the  neck. 

Preparation. — Mouth  frequently  cleansed  with  antiseptic  washes.  Neck 
and  side  of  face  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  head  thrown  back  and  to 
opposite  side,  over  a  cushion  or  sand-bag,  rendering  neck  prominent — 
Surgeon  on  side  of  operation  (or  on  opposite  side  leaning  over) — Assistant 
opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Lobule  of  ear;  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid ;  hyoid 
bone;  lower  border  of  inferior  maxilla  and  its  angle;  known  anatomical 
relations  of  the  tonsil. 

Incision.  — (I)  Oblique  incision  begins  opposite  lobule  of  ear — passes 
down  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  hvoid  bone, 
or  to  below  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  tumor.  (2)  A  second  nearly 
horizontal  incision  begins  from  the  oblique*  one,  opposite  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  continued  transversely  forward  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.     (See  Fig.  341,  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  These  incisions  are  carried  through  skin,  platysma, 
and  superficial  fascia — the  external  jugular  and  temporofacial  veins  are 
divided  between  two  ligatures — branches  of  the  cervicofacial  nerve  encoun- 
tered  are  guarded  as  far  as  possible.  (2)  The  flaps  thus  marked  out  are 
drawn,  the  one  upward  and  forward,  the  other  downward  and  forward,  and 
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the  dissection  carried  on  deeply  in  the  submaxillar}'  and  superior  carotid 
triangles  (see  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  neck,  page  133) — dividing  the  stylo- 
hyoid, styloglossus,  siylopharyngeus,  and  probably  the  digastric — dividing 
the  facial  artery  and  vein  between  double  ligatures — and  guarding  the  hypo- 
glossal and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  (3)  The  parotid  gland  is  displaced 
upward — -the  submaxillar^'  gland  forward — and  the  Internal  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein  outward — these  structures  being  held  out  of  the 
way  by  retraction.  (4)  The  pharyngeal  wall  is  now  exposed  and  opened — 
and  the  tonsil  removed,  together  with  as  much  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  and 
adjacent  tissues,  including  cervical  glands,  as  are  involved,  by  scissors  or 
knife.  (5)  The  pharyngeal  wall,  upon  completion  of  the  operation,  is  sutured 
as  well  as  possible,  and  a  temporary  drain  is  placed  from  the  pharyngeal  wall 


through  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  wound,  the  remainder  of  the  outer 
wound  being  sutured. 

Comment.— The  ojwralion  m;iy  be  aided  by  a  finijer  in  the  mouth,  out- 
lining the  Kf'wtb  aid  pressing  it  outward.  The  cheek  may  also  be  split 
and  the  tonsil  allucked  from  both  si<les. 

Other  Methods  of  Pharyngotomy  for  Exposure  of  the  Tonsil. — 

C/emv's  Methitd — a  preliminary  Iracheiitomy  is  performed,  a  tampcn- 
cannula  being  used — the  inferior  maxilla  is  then  divided  and  its  parts  tem- 
porarily turned  aside. 

Mikulicz's  Method — a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  with  a  tampon -cannula, 
is  performed — and  a  part  or  all  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
Is  excised. 
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VI.  THE  PAROTID  GLAND  AND  STENSON'S  DUCT. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Situation. — The  parotid  gland  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face  just  below 
and  in  front  of  the  ear,  overlapping  the  angle  of  the  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  anteriorly,  and  extending  behind  it  posterioriy. 

Boiindaries.— Superiorly ;  root  of  zygoma.  Inferioriy;  angle  of  in- 
ferior maxilla,  and  line  drawn  thence  to  mastoid  process.  Anterioriy; 
overiaps  masseter  muscle  to  a  variable  extent.  Posterioriy ;  external  auditor)' 
meatus;  mastoid  process;  stemomastoid ;  posterior  belly  of  digastric  (some- 
what overlapping  it). 

Relations  of  Surfaces. — ^Anterior  surface;  grooved  by  posterior 
border  of  ascending  ramus  of  inferior  maxilla — lying,  in  front  of  ramus, 
over  masseter  muscle — and  passing,  behind  ramus,  between  external  and 
internal  pterygoid  muscles.  External  surface;  lobulated  and  covered  by 
parotid  fascia,  platysma,  and  skin,  with  several  lymphatic  glands  resting 
upon  it,  as  well  as  facial  branches  of  auricularis  magnus  ner\'e.  Internal 
surface;  in  relation  with  styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  and  with  internal 
carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein — and  passes  deeply  into  neck  by 
three  large  processes — (i)  Pterygoid  process,  running  forward  under  ramus 
of  inferior  maxilla,  between  external  and  internal  pterygoids — (2)  Glenoid 
process,  running  inward  under  temporomaxillar}'  articulation  into  back  of 
glenoid  cavity — (3)  Carotid  process,  running  inward  to  surround  styloid 
process  and  pass  between  carotid  vessels.  Separated  from  submaxillary 
gland  by  stylomaxillary  ligament. 

Arteries. — From  the  external  carotid  and  from  its  branches. 

Veins. — Empty  into  the  external  jugular. 

Lymphatics. — Empty  into  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands. 

Nerves. — From  carotid  plexus;  facial;  auriculotemporal;  auricularis 
magnus. 

Structures  Passing  through  the  Parotid  Gland. — ^Arteries;  external 
carotid  passes  deeply  into  gland  from  below  and  posteriorly,  and  gives  off 
within  the  gland — transverse  facial,  emerging  from  front  of  gland — temporal, 
emerging  from  above — posterior  auricular,  emerging  from  behind — and 
internal  maxillary,  passing  inward  between  neck  of  jaw  and  internal  lateral 
ligament.  Veins;  temjx)romaxillar}';  connecting  vein  from  temporomaxillary 
to  internal  jugular.  Nerves;  facial,  entering  gland  at  its  posterior  border, 
crossing  external  carotid  in  its  passage  for^var(i,  and  dividing  in  the  gland 
into — temporofacial  division,  emerging  upward  and  for^vard  from  anterior 
border  of  gland — and  cervicofacial  division,  emerging  downward  and  fon^-ard 
from  anterior  border  of  gland;  branches  of  auricularis  magnus,  entering  from 
below  to  join  facial;  auriculotemporal  branch  of  inferior  maxillary,  emerging 
from  upper  part  of  gland. 

Structures  in  Proximity  to  Bed  of  Parotid  Gland. — Internal  carotid 
artery;  internal  jugular  vein;  spinal  accessory,  glossophar>'ngeal,  and  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves. 

Stenson's  Duct. — Formed  by  branches  converging  from  anterior  part 
of  gland — runs  transversely  forward,  crossing  masseter  muscle,  piercing 
buccinator  muscle,  and  passing  obliquely  forward  between  this  muscle  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  to  open  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  cheek 
opposite  the  crown  of  the  second  upper  molar  t(K)th.  Its  general  course  is 
about  a  finger's-breadth  below  the  zygoma.  The  transverse  facial  arterj' 
passes  above  it,  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  below  it. 
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Socia  Parotidis. — Sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  gland,  lying  upon  the 
masseter  between  the  zygoma  and  Stenson*s  duct. 


mSTRUlBffiNTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PAROTID  GLANDS- 

See  those  mentioned  under  the  Esophagus  (page  558)  and  Tonsils  (page 
563) — especially  those  used  in  exposing  these  structures. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  PAROTID  GLAND. 

Description. — The  total  removal  of  even  the  normal  parotid  gland  is 
very  difficult — and  when  involved  by  a  large,  adherent  tumor,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  remove  the  entire  gland.  When  the  tumor  is  small  and  the 
combined  mass  of  tumor  and  gland  is  movable,  the  excision  is  somewhat 
less  difficult. 

Preparation. — Neck  and  side  of  face  are  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  neck  prominent,  head 
turned  to  opposite  side.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation.  Assistant  opposite 
surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Anatomical  boundaries  of  the  parotid,  and  the  contour 
of  the  tumor. 

Incision. — Vertical  incision  beginning  midway  between  mastoid  process 
and  condyle  of  jaw — extending  downward  parallel  with  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  jaw  to  just  below  its  angle — rounding  thence  forward  just  beneath 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter 
muscle.  Additional  room  may  be  gotten  by  adding  a  posterior  incision  to 
the  vertical  one  opposite  the  for^va^d  curve  just  described.  Also  the  vertical 
incision  may  be  continued  on  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sternomastoid  below  the  point  at  which  the  anterior  or  posterior  addition  to 
the  vertical  incision  comes  off,  as  determined  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
tumor.     (See  Fig.  341,  B.) 

Operation. — (i)  The  flap  of  integuments  marked  out  by  the  vertical 
incision  with  the  forward  curve  beneath  the  inferior  maxilla,  should  be  raised 
and  turned  upward  upon  the  face  and  stitched  to  the  check — and  the  posterior 
margin  ci  the  wound  drawn  well  backward.  Dcmbly  ligate  the  superficial 
veins  as  encountered,  and  divide  them  between  the  ligatures.  (See  Fig.  342.) 
(2)  The  chief  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  in  one  of  three  ways,  dependent 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operation  and  the  judgment  of  the  operator 
— (a)  By  the  ligation  of  the  vessels  as  encountered  in  the  steps  of  the  operation 
— (b)  By  the  early  exposure  and  double  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  with 
its  division  between  the  ligatures — (c)  By  the  early  exposure  and  temporary 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid.  The  first  method  may  be  resorted  to  in  the 
simplest  cases — the  third  in  the  most  difficult.  (3)  The  gland  and  tumor 
are  approached  from  the  inferior  and  posterior  aspect — dissected  from  their 
bed  and  drawn  upward  and  fonvard  and  held  under  traction  of  \'ulsella. 
During  this  step  the  external  carotid  will  be  brought  into  view  and  should 
be  doubly  ligatcd  and  divided  between  the  ligatures  (unless  done  as  a  pre- 
liminary operation — and  should  be  done  even  if  the  common  carotid  have 
had  a  temporary  ligature  thrown  annind  it,  as  the  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  help  to  hold  the  gland  in  its  bed).  .Xnd  all  arterial  and  venous  branches 
subsequently  encounlercfl  entering  or  leaving  the  gland,  as  it  is  raised  from 
its  be(l,  are  to  be  similarly  divided  between  double  ligatures.     (4)  The  treat- 
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ment  of  the  facial  nerve  is  dif&cult.  If  the  nerve  be  involved  in  large,  ad- 
herent tumor-growth,  its  sacrifice  is  almost  certain — and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  often  deliberately  divided.  If  the  tumor  be  more  friable,  and 
danger  of  leaving  infecting  material  not  thereby  materially  increased,  one 
should  endeavor,  by  means  of  a  blunt  dissector  and  the  fingers,  to  break 
away  overlying  and  encomi>assing  gland  and  free  the  main  divisions  (temporo- 
facial  and  cervicofacial)  of  the  nerve  and  preserve  them  intact.  In  any 
event,  where  possible  and  not  contraindicated,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  save  the  branches  of  the  nerve  as  long  as  possible — and,  where  they  have 
been  divided,  after  the  removal  of  the  gland,  lo  gut-suture  the  proximal  and 
distal  ends  of  those  severed  (neurorrhaphy).  (5)  The  deeper  portions  of  the 
gland  {pterygoid,  gienoid,  and  carotid  lobes)  are  to  be  now  dissected  from 


The  flap  slilclin]  back  lu  the  climk. 

their  beds  chiefly  by  means  of  a  blunt  dissector  and  curved  scissors,  with 
extreme  care — remembering  that  these  proces-ses  of  the  gland  rest  upon  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein — and  that  the  [ineumo- 
gastric,  glossopharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypiigk^ssal  nen-cs  lie  in 
comjiaratively  cl()se  proximity.  Injury  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  the 
chief  danger  here.  Slight  additional  nwm  is  pained  at  (his  dilTicuIl  stage, 
in  the  deep  wound  between  the  jaw  and  the  masioid  jirocess,  by  puhhing  the 
jaw  well  forward  and  to  the  opposite  side.  Where  difficulties  appear  in- 
surmountable, the  deeper  lobes,  or  parts  of  them,  must  be  cut  off  and  left 
behind.  (6)  The  tumor  is  now  drawn  upwanl  and  the  facial  imrtion  dissected 
out,    {7)  Stenson's  duct  is  ligaied  with  chromic  gut  and  severed  a  short 
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distance  from  the  gland — its  distal  end  being  touched  with  the  actual  cautery, 
or  carbolic  acid,  and  left  in  situ.  (8)  All  hemorrhage  having  been  controlled, 
a  dependent  drainage  is  temporarily  introduced  and  the  remainder  of  the 
wound  sutured  and  a  firm  compress  applied. 

Comment. — The  vessels  from  which  hemorrhage  is  to  be  expected  are 
the  superficial  temporal,  transverse  facial,  occipital,  posterior  auricular, 
internal  maxillary,  and  external  carotid  arteries;  the  external  jugular  and 
temporomaxillary  veins,  and  branches  between  the  external  and  internal 
jugular  veins;  and  numerous  unnamed  and  enlarged  anastomoses. 

The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  turned  aside  in  an  osteoplastic  flap 
to  give  more  room. 

Where  the  tumor  of  the  parotid  is  encapsulated,  the  tumor  alone  may  be 
removed  and  the  gland  left  intact,  except  for  the  incision  into  the  gland  for 
the  enucleation  of  the  growth. 


VIL  THE  SUBMAXILLARY  GLAND  AND  WHARTON'S  DUCT. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Situation. — The  submaxillary  gland  lies  below  the  base  and  internal 
surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  above  the  digastric  muscle — occupying 
the  anterior  part  of  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

Relations. — Covered  by;  skin;  platysma;  superficial  cervical  fascia, 
facial  vein,  inframaxillary  branches  of  facial  nerve;  deep  cervical  fascia; 
submaxillary  fossa  of  body  of  inferior  maxilla;  lymphatic  glands.  Rests 
upon;  mylohyoid  in  front;  hyoglossus  behind;  styloglossus  above;  and  also 
upon  facial  artery,  mylohyoid  branch  of  inferior  dental  artery,  and  mylohyoid 
branch  of  inferior  dental  nerve.  Anteriorly;  anterior  belly  of  digastric. 
Posteriorly;  stylomaxiilary  ligament,  which  separates  it  from  parotid  gland. 

Other  Relations. — (a)  Bulk  of  submaxillary  gland  is  separated  from 
sublingual  gland  by  mylohyoid  muscle,  (b)  Facial  artery  grooves  posterior 
and  superior  aspects  of  the  gland,  (c)  Lingual  branch  of  fifth  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves  lie  between  the  gland  and  hyoglossus  muscle.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  lies  beneath  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  (d)  Deep  portion  of 
submaxillary  gland  passes  around  posterior  free  border  of  mylohyoid  muscle 
on  to  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

Arteries. — Submaxillary  and  submental  branches  of  facial,  and  branches 
of  lingual. 

Veins. — Branches  corresponding  with  arteries. 

Nerves. — From  submaxillary  ganglion;  mylohyoid  branch  of  inferior 
dental;  sympathetic. 

Wharton's  Duct. — Runs  inward  between  mylohyoid  and  hyoglossus — 
then  between  mylohyc^.id  and  geniohyoglossus — and  finally  under  mucous 
membrane  of  mouth,  between  geniohyoglossus  and  sublingual  gland — to 
empty  at  side  of  fnunum  linguie.  It  runs  between  the  lingual  of  fifth  and 
hypoglossal  nerves  on  hyoglossus  muscle — passing  under  lingual  nerve  at 
anterior  border  of  hyoglossus,  and  then  lying  above  it. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  exposing  Esophagus  and  Tonsils. 


EXCISION  OF  SUBMAXILLARY  GLAND. 
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Fig.  343.— Position  of  Incisions  for  Operations  upon  the  Larynx  and  Submaxillary 
AND  Thyroid  Glands  :— A,  Excision  of  submaxillary  gland ;  B,  Total  lar>'ngectoiny ;  C,  Partial 
thyroidectomy  ;  D,  Total  thyroidectomy. 


EXaSION  OF  SUBMAXILLARY  GLAND. 

Description. — The  submaxillary  gland  is  frequently  removed  for  tumor. 

Preparation — ^Position. — As  for  the  Parotid  Gland  (page  568). 

Landmarks. — Anatomical  boundaries  of  the  gland,  and  the  contour  of 
the  tumor. 

Incision. — Curved  incision,  with  downward  convexity,  extending  from 
just  below  median  line  of  inferior  maxilla  to  just  below  angle  of  inferior 
maxilla — reaching  below  to  hyoid  bone.     (See  Fig.  343,  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin,  platysma,  superficial  fascia  along  above 
line—dividing,  between  double  ligatures,  the  superficial  veins  encountered 
(tributaries  of  facial,  anterior  jugular,  external  jugular).  The  inframaxillary 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  encountered  crossing  the  line  of  incision 
and  are  safeguarded  as  far  as  possible  by  retraction.  (2)  The  flap  of  super- 
ficial structures  thus  formed  is  dissected  back — retracted  upward  toward  the 
face — and  either  held  out  of  the  way,  or  stitched  to  the  cheek.  (3)  The 
special  compartment  of  deep  cervical  fascia  enclosing  the  submaxillary  gland 
is  now  incised  transversely  at  its  lower  part  and  the  gland  exposed.  The 
connective  tissue  attachments  of  the  gland  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  digastric 
tendon  are  divided.  (4)  The  gland  is  now  raised  from  the  mylohyoid  and 
hyoglossus  and  retracted  upward  over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  (5) 
The  facial  arter)'  is  tied  and  cut  between  two  ligatures  as  soon  as  it  presents 
in  the  field.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  guarded  as  it  lies  between  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  and  the  lower  part  of  the  hyoglossus;  and  the  lingual  of  the 
fifth  as  it  lies  behind  the  gland  and  the  upper  part  of  the  hyoglossus  and 
styloglossus;  (the  glossopharyngeal  lying  beneath  the  hyoglossus  and  out  of 
the  way).  (6)  The  gland  is  now  drawn  downward  and  outward  and  separated 
from  the  submaxillary  fossa  of  the  inferior  maxilla  by  blunt  dissection — and 
its  deep  portion  drawn  and  dissected  out  from  behind  the  mylohyoid  muscle. 
(7)  Wharton's  duct  is  ligated  a  short  distance  from  the  gland  and  divided — 
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and  its  distal  end  touched  with  the  actual  cautery  or  carbolic  add.  (8) 
Temporary  drainage  may  be  used  at  the  dependent  angle  of  the  wound — which 
is  elsewhere  closed — and  a  firm  compress  applied. 


VIIL  THE  SUBLINGUAL  GLAND  AND  DUCT  OF  BAR- 

THOLIN. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY- 

Situation. — The  sublingual  gland  lies  beneath  mucous  membrane  of 
forepart  of  mouth,  near  to  fraenum  linguae,  in  contact  with  sublingual  fossa 
of  inferior  maxilla,  and  rests  upon  mylohyoid  and  geniohyoglossus  muscles. 

Relations. — Superiorly;  mucous  membrane  of  mouth.  Inferiorly; 
mylohyoid  muscle.  Anteriorly;  sublingual  fossa  of  inferior  maxilla;  its 
opposite  fellow.  Posteriorly;  deep  part  of  submaxillary  gland  (mylohyoid 
separating  it  from  bulk  of  submaxillary  gland).  Internally ;  geniohyoglossus, 
from  which  lingual  nerve  and  Wharton's  duct  separate  it. 

Arteries. — Sublingual  and  submental. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries. 

Nerves. — From  gustatory  and  sympathetic. 

Duct  of  Bartholin. — The  main  duct  of  the  gland — running  along  with, 
and  opening  in  common  with,  Wharton's  duct. 

Ducts  of  Rivinus. — Eight  to  twenty  secondary  ducts — opening  on  floor 
of  mouth. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  exposing  the  Esophagus  (page  558)  and  Tonsils  (page 
563). 

EXaSION  OF  SUBLINGUAL  GLAND 

THROUC.H    FLOOR   OK   MOl'TH. 

Description. — The  sublingual  gland  may  require  removal  for  tumor, 
or  for  embedded  calculus. 

Preparation. — Frequent  antiseptic  rinsings  of  mouth. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  and  head  elevated,  mouth  gagged 
open  and  tongue  held  to  opposite  side — Surgeon  on  side  of  operation — 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Anatomical  relations  of  gland,  and  outline  of  tumor. 

Incision. — A  straight  incision  made  in  floor  of  mouth,  beginning  at  the 
median  line,  a  short  distance  back  of  the  alveolar  margin,  and  carried  obliquely 
backward  and  outward,  parallel  with  the  alveolar  margin,  for  about  4  cm. 
(about  I J  inches). 

Operation. — (i)  Having  incised  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  re- 
tracted margins  of  wound,  the  upper  aspect  of  the  gland  is  exposed  imme- 
diately beneath  it.  (2)  Having  well  exposed  the  upper  portion  of  the  gland 
by  retraction  of  the  margins  of  the  wound,  the  gland  is  seized  with  toothed 
forceps  and  drawn  upward,  while  being  separated  by  means  of  a  blunt  dis- 
sector— from  the  mylohyoid  muscle  below — from  the  geniohyoglossus  muscle, 
lingual  nerve,  and  Wharton's  duct  internally — from  its  opposite  fellow  in 
front  and  on  the  opposite  side — and  from  the  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  behind.  (3)  Having  raised  it  from  its  bed,  its  ducts  are  divided.  (4) 
The  mucous  membrane  is  sutured  over  its  site — one  end  being  left  oj)en  for 
temporary  drainage,  if  thought  necessary. 
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Comment. — The  gland  may  be  partially  excised  (in  cystic  enlargements) 
by  picking  up  its  upper  wall  with  toothed  forceps  and  cutting  out  a  large 
piece  of  the  wall  and  gland  with  curved  scissors. 


IX.  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Situation. — The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
— consisting  of  two  lateral  lobes,  which  extend  from  nearly  as  high  as  the 
oblique  line  on  the  ala  of  thyroid  cartilage,  down  to  fifth  or  sixth  tracheal 
ring — and  of  an  isthmus  from  0.5  to  2  cm.  (about  i  to  J  inch)  broad,  which 
generally  covers  the  second  and  third  (and  sometimes  fourth)  tracheal  rings. 

Relations. — ^Anteriorly;  covered  by  sternohyoid;  sternothyroid;  omo- 
hyoid; and  slightly  overlapped  by  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid.  Later- 
ally; sheath  of  great  vessels.  Upper  part  of  lateral  lobe  lies  between  the 
sternothyroid  and  inferior  constrictor,  the  latter  separating  it  from  the  ala 
of  thyroid  cartilage.  Posteriorly;  embraces  trachea  and  larynx,  reaching 
backward  to  lower  part  of  pharynx,  and,  especially  on  left,  to  esophagus; 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves;  branches  of  inferior  th)Toid  artery. 

Middle  or  Pyramidal  Process. — May  be  developed  in  connection  with 
the  thyroglossal  duct — extending  upward  from  the  isthmus  or  left  lobe — 
and  connected  to  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  or  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Suspensory  Ligaments  of  the  Thyreoid  Gland. — Two  ligaments  pass 
from  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  lobes  upward  to  sides  of  cricoid  cartilage. 
Recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  lie  in  contact  with  their  outer  surface. 

Arteries. — Two  superior  thyroid  arteries  from  external  carotid  to  superior, 
internal  and  anterior  parts  of  lateral  lobes;  two  inferior  thyroids  from  thyroid 
axis  to  external  and  posterior  parts  of  lateral  lobes;  and  sometimes  thyroidea 
ima  from  innominate  or  aorta. 

Veins. — Two  superior  and  two  middle  thyroid  emptying  into  internal 
jugular;  two  inferior  thvToid,  emptying  into  innominate.  These  veins  form 
a  plexus  upon  the  surface  of  the  gland  and  trachea. 

Lymphatics. — Empty  into  thoracic  duct  and  right  lymphatic  duct. 

Nerves. — From  inferior  and  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

Other  Relations. — Recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  obliquely  to  side 
of  trachea,  running  either  behind  or  in  front  of  inferior  thyroid  arteries — 
requiring,  therefore,  special  care  to  avoid  them. 

Middle  cervical  ganglion — lies  opposite  sixth  cervical  vertebra — generally 
lying  upon  or  near  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  deep  cervical  fascia  surrounding  the 
thyroid  gland  from  the  capsule  of  the  gland  itself. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  exposing  the  Esophagus  (page  558)  and  Tonsils  (i)age 
563)- 

PARTIAL  THYROIDECTOMY 

BY   AN'Gl'LAR   IN(MSK)\  —  KOCIIERS  OPKRATIOX. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  removal  of  one  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  features  of   the  removal  of   a  large  goitrous  thyroid  can  be  but  very 
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imperfectly  illustrated  upon  a  normal  thyroid  gland — but  the  steps  of  the 
operation  for  the  former  condition  will  be  given. 

Preparation. — Neck  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  neck  prominent,  head  at 
first  slightly  to  opposite  side  and  then  held  in  median  line.  Surgeon  in  front 
of  neck,  on  side  of  lobe  to  be  removed  (or  on  opposite  side  leaning  over). 
Assistant  opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  sternomastoid  muscle;  upper  border  of  thyroid 
cartilage;  anatomical  position  of  thyroid  gland;  contour  of  tumor. 

Incision. — Begins  over  the  prominence  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  on 
a  level  with  the  thyroid  cartilage — runs  forward  nearly  transversely,  to 
median  line,  inclining  slightly  downward  in  the  crease  of  the  neck — thence 
passes  vertically  downward  to  the  suprasternal  notch,  or,  in  large  tumors, 
on  to  the  manubrium.     (See  Fig.  343,  C.) 

Operation. — (i)  The  above  incision  passes  through  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  and  platysma.  (2)  In  the  Horizontal  Portion  of  the  Wound; — the 
anterior  jugular  and  connecting  branch  between  it  and  the  external  jugular 
are  divided  between  double  ligatures.  (The  external  jugular  lies  behind 
the  p>osterior  end  of  this  incision.)  Branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  and 
inframaxillary  nerves  are  encountered  and  are  guarded  as  well  as  possible 
by  retraction.  Externally,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sternomastoid  is  exposed, 
freed,  and  drawn  backward.  Internallv,  the  sternohvoid  and  stemothvroid 
are  exposed,  the  overlying  fascia  being  displaced  upward.  (3)  In  the  Vertical 
Portion  of  the  Wound; — the  cervical  fascia  between  the  sternohyoid  and 
sternothyroid  is  divided.  The  transverse  vein  above  the  suprasternal  notch 
is  divided  between  double  ligatures.  The  inner  margins  of  the  two  above 
muscles  are  freed  and  partly  divided  toward  their  upper  ends,  with  double 
ligature  and  division  of  the  vessels  encountered.  (4)  The  Outer  Capsule  of 
the  Goitre  now  alone  intervenes  between  the  Gland; — divide  this  and  separate 
it  from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  goitre  with  blunt  dissector — dividing  between 
double  ligature  the  superior  and  inferior  accessory  veins  which  may  pass 
from  the  capsule  to  the  goitre.  Displace  the  outer  capsule  of  the  goitre, 
with  the  overlying  muscles,  by  ])assing  a  finger  beneath  the  goitre  from  the 
outer  side.  (5)  Dislocation  of  the  Goitre  is  now  done;  which  is  accomplished, 
after  inserting  a  finger  beneath  the  goitre,  by  lifting  it  forward  out  of  its  bed 
and  turning  it  toward  the  opposite  side — exercising  care  that  the  vessels, 
especiallv  the  inferior  thvroids,  are  not  stretched  sufficientlv  to  give  wav. 
(6)  The  Chief  Vessels  are  now  Ligated  between  Double  Ligatures; — these  are 
brought  into  the  field  in  proportion  to  the  dislocation  of  the  tumor  from  its 
bed.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  vein  are  first  sought  by  drawing  the 
tumor  upward  and  forward — the  artery  is  isolated  with  especial  care,  as  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  very  near  relation,  either  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly to  it — and  if  any  doubt  exist,  it  should  be  left  until  the  last.  The  supe- 
rior thyroid  artery  and  vein  are  sought  above  the  isthmus,  being  freed  with 
blunt  dissector  while  the  tumor  is  drawn  downward  and  forward.  The  middle 
thyroid  vein  and  the  branches  of  unnamed  enlarged  vessels  are  similarly  tied 
and  divided.  (7)  Isolation  of  the  Isthmus; — expose  if  possible,  and  divide 
between  double  ligatures,  a  superior  and  inferior  communicating  vein,  and 
probably  some  arteries,  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  isthmus.  By 
means  of  a  director,  or  blunt  dissector,  the  isthmus  is  separated  from  the 
trachea — a  stout  double  ligature  is  passed  beneath,  tied  on  either  side,  and 
the  isthmus  divided  between  them — while  the  tumor  is  further  lifted  out  of 
its  bed  and  away  from  the  trachea  by  fingers  passed  beneath  the  growth. 
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Be  especially  careful  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  separation  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  gland  from  the  trachea — for  which  reason  it  is  well 
to  cut  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland  in  order  to 
protect  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  (8)  The  depth  of  the  wound  is  tem- 
porarily drained — the  major  portion  of  the  wound  being  sutured — and  a  firm, 
compressing  dressing  applied. 

Comment. — Many  additional  unnamed  vessels  are  present  in  large 
goitres. 

COMPLETE  THYROrDECTOMY 

BY  TRANSVERSE  CURVED  INCISION  — KOCHER'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Where  both  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  involved,  both 
lobes  of  the  gland  are  removed — except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  healthy 
gland  tissue  is  left,  if  possible,  in  order  to  maintain  the  special  function  of  the 
gland  and  thus  prevent  the  cachexia  strumipriva  which  is  apt  to  supervene 
when  the  entire  thyreoid  gland  tissue  is  removed.  The  full  difficulties  of  the 
operation  are  very  imperfectly  appreciated  in  the  excision  of  a  normal  gland, 
as  compared  with  those  encountered  in  a  large  goitrous  tumor. 

Preparation . — Neck  shaved . 

Position. — As  for  Partial  Thyreoidectomy,  except  that  the  position  of 
the  head  is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  indications  of  the  steps  of 
the  operation. 

Landmarks. — Those  of  the  partial  o|)eration. 

Incision. — Transverse  curved  incision,  with  slight  downward  convexity, 
is  made  across  the  prominence  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  subsequently  fall  along 
the  cleavage  line  of  the  neck — extending  laterally  over  the  sternomastoids — 
and  extending  further  upward  and  backward  on  the  side  of  greater  enlarge- 
ment.    (See  Fig.  343,  D.) 

Operation. — In  all  essential  features  the  operation  is  similar  to  the  one 
just  described,  with  such  modifications  as  the  larger  size  of  the  tumor  suggests. 
(I)  After  having  cut  through  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma,  and 
ligated  the  superficial  vessels,  the  sternohyoid,  sternothyroid,  and  omohyoid 
muscles  (which  are  often  thinned  over  the  tumor  by  pressure)  are  divided 
transversely  over  the  tumor,  internally,  and  their  ends  drawn  upward  and 
downward, — and  the  sternomastoids  are  partly  cut  through  (entirely  if  neces- 
sary) from  their  anterior  border  and  the  uncut  portions  retracted  outward.  (2) 
The  tumor  is  thus  completely  exposed,  covered  by  its  outer  capsule — and  its 
further  removal  is  accomplished  practically  as  in  the  partial  thyroidectomy. 
First  one  lateral  lobe  and  then  the  other  is  attacked — dislocated — and  its 
vessels  tied — the  isthmus  isolated  and  divided  between  ligatures — the  details 
of  the  steps  and  the  termination  of  the  operation  being  similar  to  the  unilateral 
operation. 

Comment. — The  least  amount  of  transverse  division  of  muscles  done 
the  better,  as  marked  retraction  and  deformity  are  apt  to  follow  if  the  muscles 
do  not  reunite.  All  muscles  severed,  whether  wholly  or  in  part,  should  be 
repaired  with  catgut  suture  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  transverse  curved  incision,  where  the  muscles  do  not  have  to  be 
divided,  makes  a  better  skin  scar — and  the  angular  incision  leaves  a  more 
marked  skin  scar  but  does  not  divide  the  muscles. 

Goitres  are  also  treated  by  Knucleation-resection — by  Enucleation — by 
Kxothyropexy  (freeing  the  gland  from  the  capsule  and  fixing  superficially  in 
the  wound  to  granulate  and  shrink) — by  injection — etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 

!•  THE  THORACIC  WALL  AND  CONTENTS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Boundaries  of  Thorax. — Anteriorly;  manubrium,  gladiolus,  and  ensi- 
form  portions  of  sternum;  costal  cartilages;  muscles  of  anterior  thoracic 
region;  vessels  and  nerves.  Posteriorly;  dorsal  vertebra;;  ribs,  from  vertebral 
extremities  to  angles;  muscles  of  posterior  thoracic  and  spinal  regions;  vessels 
and  nerves.  Laterally;  ribs,  from  costal  cartilages  to  angles;  muscles  of 
lateral  thoracic  regions;  clavicles  and  their  muscles;  scapulae  and  their  muscles; 
vessels  and  nerves.  Superiorly,  upper  opening  of  thorax.  Inferiorly,  lower 
opening  of  thorax,  closed  by  diaphragm. 

Contents  of  Thorax. — Heart  and  pericardium;  lungs  and  pleurae;  trachea 
and  bronchi;  esophagus;  thoracic  vessels  and  nerves;  thoracic  duct;  superior, 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  mediastina;  thoracic  aspect  of  diaphragm. 
(For  contents  of  mediastina,  see  each  mediastinum,  pages  587,  588,  and  592.) 

Boundaries  of  Upper  Opening  of  Thorax. — Anteriorly;  upper  border 
of  manubrium  sterni.  Posteriorly;  body  of  first  dorsal  vertebra.  Laterally; 
first  rib.  Dimensions;  averages  12.7  cm.  (5  inches)  transversely,  and  6.3 
cm.  (2^  inches)  antero-posteriorly. 

Structures  Passing  through  Upper  Thoracic  Opening. — (i)  Centrally; 
sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles;  thin  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia; 
thymus  gland  (in  infants)  or  its  remains;  middle  thyroid  artery  (sometimes); 
trachea;  esophagus;  prevertebral  fascia;  longi  coUi  muscles.  (2)  Laterally; 
innominate  artery  (on  right  side);  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries 
(on  left);  internal  mammary  and  superior  intercostal  (on  both  sides);  in- 
nominate and  inferior  thyroid  veins;  pneumogastric,  cardiac,  phrenic,  sympa- 
thetic, left  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  anterior  branches  of  first  dorsal  nerves; 
apices  of  lungs  and  their  pleura?;  thoracic  duct  (on  left);  right  lymphatic  duct 
(on  right). 

Boundaries  of  Lower  Thoracic  Opening. — Anteriorly;  ensiform  car- 
tilage; cartilages  of  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  Poste- 
riorly; body  of  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  Laterally;  twelfth  ribs.  Floor; 
formed  by  diaphragm,  varying  in  elevation  with  respiration. 

Structures  Passing  through  Floor  of  Thorax:  (Diaphragm). — 
Through  Aortic  Opening  of  Diaphragm;  aorta;  vena  azygos  major;  thoracic 
duct;  left  sympathetic  nerve  (occasionally).  Through  Esophageal  Opening; 
esophagus;  pneumogastric  nerves;  esophageal  branches  of  thoracic  aorta. 
Through  Caval  Opening;  vena  cava  inferior;  branches  of  phrenic  nerve. 
Through  Right  Crural  Opening;  greater  and  lesser  right  splanchnic  nerves; 
right  sympathetic  nerve.  Through  Left  Crural  Opening;  greater  and  lessei 
left  splanchnic  nerves;  vena  azygos  mincer;  left  sympathetic  nerve  (generally). 
(For  attachments,  relations,  and  position  of  diaphragm,  see  that  structure.) 

Structures  of  Thoracic  Wall  Opposite  an  Intercostal  Space  (between 
costal  cartilages  and  angles  of  ribs). — Integument;  superficial  fascia,  with 
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superficial  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  special  thoracic  muscles 
overlying  ribs  (dependent  upon  site);  deep  fascia;  external  intercostal  muscles; 
intermuscular  areolar  tissue  between  intercostal  muscles,  with  intercostal 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  internal  intercostal  muscles;  endo- 
thoracic  fascia;  subpleural  areolar  tissue;  parietal  pleura.  (The  external 
intercostal  muscles  extend  from  tubercles  of  ribs,  posteriorly,  to  costal  car- 
tilages, anteriorly,  and  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the  external  intercostals 
the  external  intercostal  fascia  is  continued  to  the  sternum.  And  beneath  this 
fascia,  the  internal  intercostal  muscles  intervening,  lies  the  triangularis  sterni 
muscle,  extending  from  second  or  third  costal  cartilage  above,  to  seventh 
costal  cartilage  below,  and  to  outer  end  of  costal  cartilages  externally.  The 
internal  intercostal  muscles  extend  from  the  sternum,  anteriorly,  to  the  angles 
of  the  ribs,  posteriorly,  and  from  the  posterior  ends  of  the  internal  intercostals 
the  internal  intercostal  fascia  is  continued  to  the  vertebral  column.  And 
beneath  this  fascia,  the  external  intercostal  muscles  intervening,  lie  the  infra- 
costales  muscles,  extending  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs  toward  the  vertebral 
column.) 

Structure  of  Thoracic  Wall  Opposite  a  Rib  (between  costal  cartilages 
and  angles  of  ribs). — Integument;  superficial  fascia,  with  superficial  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  special  thoracic  muscles  overlying  ribs  (de- 
pendent upon  site);  deep  fascia;  external  layer  of  costal  periosteum;  rib; 
internal  layer  of  costal  periosteum;  cndothoracic  fascia;  subpleural  areolar 
tissue;  parietal  pleura. 

Relations  of  Overlying  Bones  to  Chest-wall. — Clavicle;  its  inner  end 
articulates  with  supero-extemal  aspect  of  manubrium  (forming  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  suprasternal  notch) .  The  inner  third  of  clavicle  passes  obliquely 
over  the  manubrium,  costal  cartilage,  and  inner  end  of  first  rib,  lying  0.6  to 
1.2  cm.  (\  to  i  inch)  above  rib,  and  passes  thence  outward  to  its  articulation 
with  acromion,  crossing  about  the  center  of  second  rib,  from  3.2  to  3.8  cm. 
(i\  to  li  inches)  above  the  rib.  Scapula;  rests  upon  postero-extemal  aspect 
of  thorax,  from  second  to  eighth  ribs.  When  arms  are  by  side,  superior 
angle  is  on  level  with  upper  border  of  second  rib  (opposite  interval  between 
first  and  second  dorsal  spines),  inferior  angle  being  on  level  with  seventh 
intercostal  interval,  or  sometimes  upper  border  of  eighth  rib  (between  seventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  spines),  and  root  of  spine  on  level  with  interval  between 
third  and  fourth  dorsal  spines. 

Muscles  Covering  and  Forming  Thoracic  Wall  (extracostal,  inter- 
costal, and  intra  costal  muscles). — Anteriorly;  pectoralis  major;  subclavius, 
internal  intercostals;  triangularis  sterni  (and  attachments  of  sternomastoid, 
sternohyoid,  and  sternothyroid  to  manubrium;  and  attachments  of  aponeuroses 
of  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  transversalis  abdominis  and  dia- 
phragm to  ensiform  cartilage).  Laterally;  platysma  myoides;  pectoralis 
major;  pectoralis  minor;  latissimus  dorsi;  serratus  magnus;  external  inter- 
costals; internal  intercostals;  diaphragm  (and  parts  or  all  of  some  of  the 
more  particularly  clavicular  and  scapular  muscles — subclavius;  deltoid;  omo- 
hyoid; supraspinatus;  infraspinatus;  subscapularis;  teres  minor;  teres  major; 
trapezius, — and  j)arts  of  some  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  ribs — 
scalenus  anticus  and  medius, — and  parts  of  some  of  those  attached  to  the 
lower  ribs — external  oblique;  internal  oblique;  transversalis  abdominis). 
Posteriorly;  trapezius;  latissimus  dorsi;  quadratus  lumborum;  serratus 
magnus;  levator  anguli  scapuli;  rhomboidcus  major  and  minor;  scalenus 
posticus;  serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior;  splenius  capitis  and  colli; 
ilio-costalis;   musculus    accessorius    ad    ilio-costalem;  cervicalis  ascendens; 
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longissimus  dorsi;  transversalis  colli;  trachelomastoid ;  spinalis  dorsi;  com- 
plexus;  bi venter  cervicis;  semispinalis  dorsi  and  colli;  multifidus  spinae; 
rota  tores  spince;  supraspinales;  interspinals;  intertransversales;  levatores 
costarum;  internal  intercostals;  infracostales;  diaphragm. 

Chief  Arteries  of  Thoracic  Wall. — Internal  Mammary  of  thyroid  axis, 
giving  off  following  branches — sternal;  anterior  intercostal  (two  in  each  of 
five  or  six  upper  spaces);  perforating  (five  or  six  branches  to  the 
five  or  six  upper  spaces);  musculophrenic  (furnishing  anterior  intercostal 
branches  for  five  or  six  lower  spaces).  Superior  Intercostal  of  thyroid  axis, 
to  first  intercostal  space.  Suprascapular  of  thyroid  axis.  From  Trans- 
versalis Colli  of  thyroid  axis — posterior  scapular.  From  Axillary — superior 
thoracic;  acromial  thoracic;  long  thoracic;  alar  thoracic;  subscapular.  From 
Thoracic  Aorta — ten  or  eleven  aortic  intercostals,  giving  off  anterior  and 
posterior  branches — the  anterior,  or  true  intercostal  arteries,  dividing  into 
superior  and  inferior,  supplying  each  intercostal  space  from  the  second  to 
the  space  below  twelfth  rib,  and  anastomosing  with  anterior  intercostals  of 
internal  mammary  and  musculophrenic.  From  Abdominal  Aorta — phrenic 
arteries. 

Chief  Veins  of  Thoracic  Wall. — Correspond  with  arteries. 

Chief  Nerves  of  Thoracic  Wall. — From  Posterior  Divisions  of  Cervical 
Nerves — branches  from  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves. 
From  Cervical  Plexus — supraclavicular  branches;  deep  muscular  branches. 
From  Brachial  Plexus — muscular  branches;  posterior  thoracic;  suprascapular; 
anterior  thoracic;  subscapular.  From  Dorsal  Nerves — anterior  branches  of 
upper  eleven  nerves  (the  intercostal  nerves);  posterior  branches  of  upper 
eleven  nerves. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

Suprasternal  Notch  is  formed  by  upi)cr  border  of  manubrium  and  inner 
aspects  of  non-articular  portions  of  inner  ends  of  clavicles. 

Superior  border  of  sternum  (during  inspiration)  is  on  level  with  carti- 
laginous disc  between  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Transverse  ridge  at  junction  of  manubrium  and  gladiolus  corresponds 
with  costal  cartilage  of  second  rib,  and  is  opposite  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 

Lower  end  of  gladiolus  is  opposite  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  corresponds 
with  termination  of  seventh  costal  cartilacjes. 

Infrasternal  depression  lies  between  seventh  costal  cartilages,  and  corre- 
sponds with  ensiform  cartilage. 

Structures  behind  manubrium  sterni — Left  innominate  vein  lies  slightly 
below  superior  border;  Innominate,  common  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries 
come  otT  from  aortic  arch  about  2.5  cm.  (one  inch)  below  upper  border; 
Trachea  bifurcates  opposite  manubrio-gladiolar  junction;  Esophagus. 

Pectoral  furrow  (sternal  furrow)  is  the  median  vertical  furrow  between 
pectoral  muscles,  its  bottom  corresponding  with  center  of  sternum. 

Subcostal  (abdominothoracic)  arch  is  formed  by  ensiform  cartilage  and 
cartilages  of  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  and  extremities  of  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ribs.  The  subcostal  angle  varies  from  60  degrees  to  80  degrees, 
averaging  about  70  degrees  in  male  and  75  degrees  in  female. 

Apices  of  lungs,  with  their  pleura?,  rise  from  1.2  to  4.4  cm.  (i  to  1}  inches) 
above  clavicle. 

Ri^ht  sterno-clavicular  articulation  is  in  relation  with  innominate  artery, 
right  innominate  vein,  and  pleura. 
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Left  sterno-clavicular  articulation  is  in  relation  with  left  innominate  vein, 
left  carotid  and  pleura. 

First  rib  is  almost  covered  by  clavicle  and  scapula. 

Infraclavicular  fossa  is  the  space,  or  hollow,  between  lower  border  of 
clavicle  and  upper  border  of  second  rib. 

Coracoid  process  lies  about  i  inch  below  junction  of  outer  and  middle 
thirds  of  clavicle. 

Nipple,  in  male,  lies  over  infero-external  part  of  pectoralis  major,  gener- 
ally between  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  about  |  inch  to  outer  side  of  junction  of 
ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  and  a  little  more  than  4  inches  from  median  line. 

Inferior  border  of  pectoralis  major  corresponds  with  fifth  rib. 

Internal  mammary  artery  is  0.5  to  1.5  cm.  (J  to  |  inch)  from  outer  border 
of  sternum,  above — and  i  to  2  cm.  (y^  ^^  tI  ii^ch)  from  it  below. 

Costovertebral  groove  is  occupied  by  the  erector  spinae  and  multifidus 
spinie,  and  their  subdivisions. 

Tips  of  the  spinous  processes  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  thorax 
correspond,  approximately,  with  the  neck  of  the  rib  below  the  particular 
spine,  but  the  tips  of  those  spines  near  the  center  of  the  series  about  correspond 
with  the  neck  of  the  second  rib  below. 

Distance  from  upper  central  incisor  teeth  to  bodies  of  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebra?  is,  approximately,  20.3,  21.8,  23.8, 
25.7,  28,  and  38  cm.  (8,  8f,  9J,  loj,  11,  and  15  inches)  respectively,  in  the 
average  person  of  5  feet  8  inches,  as  measured  by  esophageal  route  (which 
data  are  of  use  in  locating  obstructions  of  the  esophagus). 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 

Exploratory  syringe;  cannula  and  trocar;  scalpels;  cartilage  knives;  probe- 
pointed  bistour}*;  dissecting  forceps;  toothed  forceps;  artery-clamp  forceps; 
tracheal  and  esoj^hageal  forceps;  scissors,  curved  and  straight;  retractors, 
various;  saws,  Gigli's,  chain,  Doyen's;  probe;  large  sound;  grooved  director; 
tenacula;  periosteal  elevators,  straight  and  curved;  costotome;  bone-cutting 
forceps;  rongeur  forceps;  bone-holding  forceps;  bone-drill;  wire;  aneurism- 
needles,  straight  and  curved;  needles,  various;  needle-holder;  sutures  and 
ligatures  of  silk,  plain  and  chromic  gut,  and  silkworm-gut;  drainage-tubes; 
gauze. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAQC  WALL  AND  CONTENTS. 

For  oj)erations  upon  the  Thoracic  Viscera,  Mediastina,  Diaphragm,  and 
Mammary  (iland,  see  those  structures  in  the  following  sections.  For  opera- 
tions upon  the  Bones,  Joints,  Arteries,  and  Xer\'es  of  the  Thorax,  see  those 
structures  in  Part  I,  General  Surgery. 


II.  THE  FEMALE  HAMHARY  GLAND. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description  and  Position. — A  hemispherical  eminence  consisting  of 
glandular,  fatty,  and  areolar  tissue,  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial pectoral  fascia,  the  lower  layer  resting  upon  the  sheaths  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  serratus  magnus  muscles,  and  the  upper  layer  being  covered  by 
the  skin.     The  superficial  pectoral  fascia  (continuous  above  with  the  super- 
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ficial  cervical  fascia)  divides,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  mamma,  into 
anterior  and  posterior  layers,  passing,  respectively,  in  front  and  behind  the 
gland,  and  holding  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  sling.  From  the  anterior  layer  of  this 
superficial  pectoral  fascia  numerous  processes  pass  into  the  gland  and  support 
its  parenchyma.  The  posterior  layer  of  this  fascia  is  separated  from  the 
deep  thoracic  fascia  by  a  loose,  easily  separable  layer  of  areolar  tissue. 

Arteries  of  Mammary  Gland. — Anterior  intercostais  of  internal  mam- 
mary, of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces;  perforating  branches  of 
internal  mammary,  of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces;  intercostais 
of  thoracic  aorta,  of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces;  long  thoracic  of 
axillary;  external  mammary,  of  axillary  (if  present). 

Veins  of  Mammary  Gland. — Form  circulus  venosus  around  base  of 
gland  and  empty  into  branches  corresponding  with  arteries. 

Lymphatics  of  Mammary  Gland. — Empty  into  axillary  and  anterior 
mediastinal  glands.  (For  position  of  axillary  glands,  see  Axilla,  under 
Lymphatic  Glands  and  Vessels,  page  138.) 

Nerves  of  Mammary  Gland. — Anterior  and  lateral  cutaneous  branches 
of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  intercostal  ner\'es;  supraclavicular  branches 
of  cervical  plexus. 

SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  female  mammary  gland  extends  vertically  generally  over  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  (and  sometimes  seventh)  ribs,  and  transversely  from 
the  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  axillar}^  margin. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Three  grades  of  excision  for  the  removal  of  the  female  breast  may  be 
done; — (1)  Radical  excision  of  the  entire  breast,  with  the  removal  of  the 
entire  lymphatic  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  axillary  region,  and  of  the  thoracic 
wall  between  the  breast  and  axilla  (whether  visibly  or  palpably  diseased  or 
not),  with  or  without  removal  of  parts  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  Indicated 
in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  mammary  gland.  (2)  Ordinary  or  non- 
radical excision  of  entire  breast,  either  without  opening  of  axilla,  or  with 
limited  opening  of  axilla  for  the  removal  of  only  the  palpably  enlarged  glands. 
Indicated  in  non-malignant  growth  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  also  used  by 
some  operators  for  malignancy  of  the  gland.  (3)  Partial  excision  of  the  breast. 
Indicated  where  a  benign  growth  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  breast. 

For  instruments  used  in  operating  upon  the  breast,  see  those  mentioned 
under  **The  Thoracic  Wall  and  Contents*'  (page  576). 


maSION  OF  BREAST. 

Description. — Division  of  mammary  gland  tissue.  Most  frequently  in- 
dicated in  abscesses,  which  may  be  antemammary  (in  areolar  tissue  between 
skin  and  glanrl),  intra  mammary  (within  the  glandular  tissue),  or  postmam- 
mary  (in  areolar  tissue  i)etween  gland  and  pectoral  muscle).  In  the  first  and 
third  varieties  the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  a  route  not  involving  the 
gland.  In  the  second  variety  (which  is  here  considered)  the  gland  substance 
itself  is  incised. 
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Preparation. — Site  of  incision  and  irregularities  of  nipple  are  scrubbed. 
Axilla  is  shielded  from  operation-site. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table.     Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 

Landmarks. — Contour  of  breast,  together  with  situation  of  abscess. 

Incision. — All  incisions  into  gland  substance  should  be  straight,  and 
made  somewhere  in  a  straight  line  radiating  from  nipple  to  circumference 
of  gland,  so  as  to  damage  lactiferous  ducts  as  little  as  possible.  Incision 
should  not  extend  too  near  nipple. 

Operation. — Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  the  gland  substance 
intervening  between  fascia  and  outer  wall  of  abscess,  generally  with  one  cut 
of  knife.  Having  laid  open  cavity  of  abscess,  and  controlled  hemorrhage 
with  clamp-forceps,  if  necessary,  its  walls  are  well  curetted,  so  as  to  leave 
clean,  raw  surfaces.  The  resulting  walls  of  cavity  may  then  be  approximated 
by  deeply  buried  gut  sutures,  followed  by  closure  of  more  superficial  wound. 
Or  cavity  may  be  temporarily  packed  with  gauze,  after  curettage  and  irriga- 
tion, and  the  superficial  wound  closed  up  to  the  exit  of  gauze  drainage.  The 
latter  course  is  better  in  acute  and  the  former  in  chronic  abscesses. 

Comment. — It  is  sometimes  possible  to  excise  the  entire  abscess,  without 
opening  its  cavity,  and  close  the  entire  wound  at  once  by  deeply  buried  and 
superficial  cutaneous  sutures. 

PARTIAL  EXaSION  OF  MAMMARY  GLAND 

BV   ELLIPTICAL    INCISION. 

• 

Description. — Removal  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  breast. 

Preparation. — Breast  and  nipple  scoured;  breast  shaved,  if  necessary; 
axilla  protected  from  field  of  operation. 

Position.— Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  on  side  of  operation. 
Assistant  opposite  Surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Contour  of  breast,  together  with  position  of  growth;  plane 
of  pectoral  muscle. 

Incision. — An  ellipse  is  outlined  so  as  to  include  the  growth  by  a  wide 
margin,  with  the  two  arms  of  the  incision  meeting  between  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  growth  and  the  nipple,  and  between  the  outer  aspect  of  the  growth 
and  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  the  general  direction  of  the  ellipse  radiating 
from  nipple  to  circumference.  When  indicated,  the  nipple  is  also  included 
in  the  ellipse  and  removed. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  first  along  one  side  of 
ellipse,  then  along  opposite  side,  controlling  bleeding  with  clamp-forceps. 
Slightly  retracting  tissues  in  a  direction  away  from  the  ellipse,  incise  through 
the  glandular  tissue  along  the  lines  of  the  original  incision,  passing  downward 
toward  the  base  of  the  gland,  with  a  tendency  for  the  incisions  to  approach 
as  they  deepen.  The  part  to  be  removed  is  thus  entirely  surrounded  and  its 
depth  finally  reached,  either  before  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mammary  gland 
has  been  traversed,  or  at  the  pectoral  muscle,  after  traversing  its  entire  thick- 
ness, and  is  removed  en  masse.  All  bleeding  vessels  are  tied  with  gut.  The 
depths  of  the  wound  are  approximated  by  buried  gut  sutures,  and  the  margins 
of  the  wound  united  with  silk  or  silkworm-gut. 

Comment. — When  the  part  removed  is  considerable,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  undercut  the  tissues  laterally  to  enable  the  walls  and  surface  of  the  wound 
to  be  approximated  without  too  great  tension.  The  principle  of  the  subcu- 
taneous excision  of  the  mammary  gland  {q.  v.)  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
excision  of  a  part  of  the  gland. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 


RADICAL  EXaSION  OF  KIAMMARY  GLAND. 

HAl.STi;i)S  orKKAilKN. 

Description. — Consists  in  Li)mplele  excisuin  of  breast,  together  with 
removal  of  the  entire  pectoralis  major  (or  all  s;ive  its  davii'ular  [K)rtion),  as 
well  as  a  transverse  division  of  the  jiecloralis  minor,  with  the  turning  outwarii 
of  its  outer  ]):iri.  and  dearinR.  en  wistc.  of  fatty-areoUir-Klandular  tissue 
from  axilla.  The  substame  of  the  ojieration,  as  (lesfribed  by  Halste<i.  is 
given  in  the  following  account. 

Preparation. ^Breast,  nipple,  and  axilla  scnibbeil;  chcsl-wall  and  axilla 

Position. — Paliont  sujiine.  at  eilgc  of  table,  with  head  and  shoulders 
elevated  and  arm  held  at  right  angle  to  side.  Surgeon  on  side  of  ojKration. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks,— Contour  of  lireasi  and  growth;  lanHtnarks  of  axilla  and 
pectoral  mustlcs. 

Incision. —  Begins  directlv  above  the  upper  circumference  of  mammary 
gland,  well  bcyonii  all  detectable  involvement,  and  ])asscs  outward  and  down- 
ward along  outer  border  of  gland;  curves  below  around  breast  and  ascends 
uiKin  inner  side  upward  in  a  curve  to  point  of  beginning,  thus  eniircly  en- 
drcting  gland ;  and  thence,  without  stopping,  is  cimlinueil  in  a  curved  <lirecii<m 
along  anterior  surface  of  pectoralis  major,  to  and  sliglitlv  down  upon  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  (Fig-  .144.  M  N  I-)- 

Operation.— (1}  Tncisc,  ihrnughout.  through  skin  and  falty  arei>lar 
tissue,  damping  or  tving  all  lileeding  vessels.  (2)  Reflect  the  triangular  flap 
of  skin  only  (I.  M\)  outward  !o  base-line  (L  X).  Dissert  back,  as  a 
separate  flaj),  the  falty  areolar  tissue  (corresponding  lo  this  triangle  of  skin) 
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to  inferior  border  of  pectoralis  major,  where  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  axillary 
areolar-fatty  tissue.  (3)  Divide  costal  insertions  of  pectoralis  major,  and 
split  the  muscle  itself  in  the  groove  between  costal  and  clavicular  portinso 
outward  to  about  opposite  scalenus  anticus  tubercle  on  first  rib  (which  lies 
nearly  opposite  junction  of  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  clavicle).  (4)  Cut 
through  (opposite  scalenus  tubercle  on  first  rib)  the  clavicular  portion  of 
pectoralis  major,  directly  to  clavicle,  cutting  at  right  angle  to  fibers  of  clavicular 
portion,  thus  exposing  apex  of  axillar>'  space.  (5)  Retract  pectoralis  major 
upward  and  dissect  out  areolar  tissue  from  imder  its  clavicular  portion.  (6) 
Continue  splitting  of  pectoralis  major,  in  original  line,  out  to  humerus  and 
sever  the  humeral  attachment  of  the  costal  (sternal)  portion.  (7)  Raise  the 
entire  mass  of  integument,  mamma,  and  fatty-areolar  tissue  upward  and 
outward,  and  while  the  submuscular  fascia  is  thus  put  upon  the  stretch,  this 
mass  is  stripped  from  the  chest-wall  and  pectoralis  minor,  closely  hugging 
the  ribs  and  removing,  if  possible,  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
beginning  above  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  wound  and  proceeding 
downward  and  outward.  (8)  Having  reached  in  this  clearing,  and  well 
exposed,  the  lower  (outer)  margin  of  pectoralis  minor,  divide  that  muscle 
just  below  its  center,  at  right  angle  to  its  fibers.  (9)  Divide  fascia  and  areolar 
tissue  over  coracoid  attachment  of  pectoralis  minor  and  turn  them  inward, 
preparatory'  to  the  upward  reflection  of  outer  part  of  pectoralis  minor.  (10) 
Retract  upward  and  outward  the  severed  outer  part  of  pectoralis  minor  with 
the  retractor  that  had  heretofore  retracted  pectoralis  major  alone,  (ii) 
Dissect  out  the  loose  fatty-areolar  tissue  beneath  pectoralis  minor  near  its 
insertion,  carefully  clearing  the  small  vessels  (mainly  veins)  and  ligating 
them  off  close  to  axillary  vein.  (i3)  Expose  subclavian  vein  at  its  highest 
subclavicular  point  and  dissect  away  the  entire  contents  (fat,  areolar  tissue, 
glands,  and  many  small  vessels)  of  the  axilla,  with  extremest  care  and  thor- 
oughness and  with  a  sharp  knife,  aided  by  forceps.  Expose  and  strip  axillary 
vein  absolutely  clean  of  all  extraneous  tissue,  ligating  its  branches  close  to 
main  trunk,  holding  the  tissues  and  pushing  the  vein  from  them,  rather  than 
the  reverse.  Expose  axillary  artery,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  remove 
all  loose  tissue  above  the  axillary  vessels  and  axillarj'  plexus  of  nerves.  (13) 
Having  cleared  axillar)-  region,  grasp  mass  of  tissues  to  be  removed,  drawing 
it  outward  and  somewhat  upward  with  left  hand,  to  put  upon  slight  stretch, 
and  cut  away  the  mass  of  fascia  from  the  lateral  thoracic  wall  (inner  axillary 
wall),  closely  hugging  ribs  and  serratus  magnus.  (14)  Just  prior  to  reaching 
junction  of  posterior  and  lateral  axillary  walls,  the  original  triangle  of  skin 
(freed  early  in  the  operation)  (R)  is  drawn  outward  by  an  assistant,  to  aid 
in  exposing  the  tissues  lying  upon  the  subscapularis,  teres  major,  and 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  surgeon,  taking  a  new  hold  upon  the  mass  to  be 
removed,  now  cleans  out  the  posterior  axillary  wall,  from  within  outward. 
Thus  the  subscapular  vessels  are  conveniently  exposed,  and  are  tied  or  clamped 
before  being  cut.  The  subscapular  nerves  are  exposed,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  removed,  their  retention  being  preferable.  (15)  Turn  the  mass  of  tissues 
back  into  their  original  position  and  divide  their  connection  with  the  thorax 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife  passing  along  the  first  incision  made,  namely, 
from  L  to  N,  removing  everj-thing  in  one  piece.  (16)  Approximate  circum- 
ference of  wound  by  a  buried  purse-string  suture  of  strong  silk.  Only 
the  base,  L  N,  of  the  triangular  skin-flap  (L  M  N)  is  included  in  the 
purse-string.  The  apex  and  rest  of  the  triangular  flap  are  shifted 
to  a  new  and  lower  position  so  as  to  form  a  lining  for  the  fornix  of  the 
axilla.     (17)    No   drainage   is   established.     Uncovered   portion   of   wound 
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frequently  heals  by  organization  of  the  blood-clot  and  should  be  covered 
with  rubber  tissue. 

Comment. — Every  bleeding  point  in  this  extensive  field  of  operation  is 
immediately  clamped.  The  divided  pectoralis  minor  should  be  sutured  with 
chromic  gut. 

RADICAL  EXaSION  OF  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

WARREN'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Consists  in  complete  excision  of  breast,  together  with 
removal  of  sternal  part  of  pectoralis  major  entirely;  and  also  in  removal  of 
entire  pectoralis  minor,  or  a  simple  turning  back  of  its  divided  ends;  with 
clearing  out,  en  masse^  of  fatty-areolar-glandular  tissues  of  axilla,  aided  by 
a  transverse  division  of  clavicular  portion  of  pectoralis  major;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  one  or  two  cutaneo-areolar  flaps  from  the  lateral  thoracic  wall  to  cover 
over  the  main  wound,  in  conjunction  with  its  own  margins. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — Same  as  in  the  Radical  Excision 
of  the  Breast  by  Halsted's  method  (page  582). 

Incisions. — (i)  Outer  Primary  Incision  (Fig.  344,  S)  begins  at  anterior 
margin  of  axilla,  at  its  junction  with  the  arm,  and  passes  along  just  above 
anterior  border  of  axilla  and  the  lower  margin  of  pectoralis  major,  encircling 
the  lower  circumference  of  the  breast  to  its  inner  and  lower  quadrant.  (3) 
Inner  Primary  Incision  (DC)  begins  at  center  of  anterior  axillary  border 
(D)  and,  passing  inward  and  downward,  diverges  from  first  incision  to 
encircle  upper  and  inner  part  of  circumference  of  breast  and  meet  first 
incision  at  point  of  its  ending  (C).  (3)  Upper  Secondary  Incision  (E  F)  is 
made  later,  passing  from  point  E,  on  upper  primary  incision,  to  clavicle  (F), 
dividing  the  clavicular  portion  of  pectoralis  major  at  right  angle  to  its  fibers. 
(4)  Lower  Secondary'  Incisions  (H  and  I)  are  made  at  end  of  i)peration,  for 
the  puq)cse  of  raising  flaps  to  cover  the  main  wound,  the  incisions  (one,  or 
both  if  necessary)  begin  from  lower  primary  incision  at  point  G  (not  shown 
in  figure),  and  pass  upward  (I)  and  downward  (H). 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  skin  and  fatty-areolar  tissue  along  above 
primary  lines,  clamping  all  bleeding  vessels.  (2)  Dissect  back  margins  of 
wound  so  as  to  expose  base  of  gland  in  its  entire  circumference,  carrying 
incision  to  pectoralis  major,  which  is  freely  exposed  along  entire  upper  inci- 
sion. (3)  Divide  sternal  portion  of  pectoralis  major  from  thorax,  and  throw 
entire  mass  outward  and  downward.  (4)  Sever  humeral  insertion  of  pectoralis 
major,  exposing  pectoralis  minor  and  axilla.  (5)  Upper  secondary  incision 
is  now  made,  to  expose  axillary  vessels  up  to  where  they  pass  beneath  the 
clavicle.  (6)  Divide  the  y)ectoralis  minor  transversely  and  reflect  halves 
outward  and  inward,  or  entirely  remove  them.  (7)  Clear,  by  careful  dis- 
section, axilla  of  all  extraneous  tissues  and  unimportant  vessels,  from  clavicle 
to  lower  part  of  axilla,  including  all  fatty,  glandular,  and  areolar  tissue  lying 
in  front  and  behind  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  areolar  tissue  between  serratus 
magnus  and  suhscapularis.  Branches  c^f  axillary  vein  and  artery  are  tied 
close  to  their  vessels,  and  any  thoracic  or  scapular  nerves  which  are  in  the 
way  of  thorough  clearing  of  the  axilla  are  sacrificed,  unless  they  can  be  tem- 
porarily dis|)laced.  (8)  Retlect  mamma,  with  pectoral  muscles  and  adherent 
axillary  contents,  outward  and  sever  them  from  thorax  in  one  continuous  mass 
by  a  few  sweeps  of  the  knife  along  the  outer  jTimary  incision.  (9)  Lower 
secondary  incisions  are  now  made,  and  the  cutaneo-areolar  flaps  represented 
by  them  are  raised  by  undercutting,  and  are  ready  to  be  shifted  inward.     (10) 
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Margins  of  original  primary  incisions,  together  with  the  margins  of  the  flaps 
raised  for  that  purpose,  are  approximated  by  suture,  so  as  to  entirely,  if 
possible,  cover  in  the  whole  wound  and  secure  primary  union,  (n)  Tem- 
porary horsehair  or  gauze  drainage  is  used  for  twenty-four  hours,  (la) 
Voluminous  dressings,  including  binding  of  arm  to  chest,  are  used. 

Comment. — Whatever  muscle  tissue  has  been  divided  and  not  subse- 
quently removed,  should  be  repaired  by  chromic  catgut  suturing  at  the  end 
of  the  operation.  If  indicated,  the  upper  secondary  incision  may  be  con- 
tinued above  the  clavicle  and  the  supraclavicular  glands  removed  from  the 
posterior  cervical  triangle. 


ORDINARY  EXCISION  OF  MAMMARY  GLAND 


ELLIPTICAL  INCISIOM. 


DescriptiOD. — Breast  is  circumscribed  by  an  elliptical  incision,  with  a 
straight  continuation  outward  to  the  center  of  the  axilla,  and  another  straight 


incision  continued  downward  toward  the  sternum.  Mamma  is  simply  dis- 
sected from  j>ectoralis  major  muscle.  Axilla  is  not  invaded  unless  glands  are 
felt  through  upper  end  of  wound,  and,  if  so,  these  glands  are  removed  by 
blunt  dissection  through  a  limited  exposure  of  axilla. 

Preparation. — Same  as  for  Radical  Excision  (page  58?)- 
Position. — Same  as  for  Radical  Excision  {q.  v.).     Or  patient's  hand  may 
be  placed  behind  nape  of  neck.     Surgeon  may  stand  on  side  of  operation, 
cutting  from  above  downward  on  right,  and  from  below  upward  on  left;  or 
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may  stand  on  right  side  for  either  breast,  leaning  over  thorax  and  cutting 
from  above  downward  when  operating  on  left  side. 

Landmarks. — Same  as  for  Radical  Excision  (q,  v.). 

Incision. — An  elliptical  incision  is  made,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  with 
anterior  axillary  fold  (with  arm  in  above  position);  its  center  corresponding 
with  nipple;  its  width  regulated  by  size  of  breast  (or  tumor);  its  upper  and 
lower  angles  being  just  beyond  the  mamma.  The  ellipse  itself  does  not 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  incision.  From  the  upper  angle  of  the  ellipse 
a  straight  incision  is  carried  up  to  opposite  the  center  of  the  axilla.  From 
the  lower  angle  of  the  ellipse  another  straight  incision  is  also  carried  down- 
ward a  short  distance  below  the  breast.     (See  Fig.  345,  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  Keeping  parts  tense  by  left  hand,  the  full  length  of  the 
incision,  including  upper  curve  of  ellipse,  is  completed  at  one  stroke.  The 
lower  curve  of  the  ellipse  is  made  with  a  second  stroke  of  the  knife,  joining 
the  straight  portions  of  the  first  incision  at  upper  and  outer  and  at  lower  and 
inner  circumference  of  breast,  respectively.  Incise  through  skin  and  super- 
ficial connective  tissue  throughout.  (3)  Having  clamped  bleeding  vessels, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  to  pectoral  muscle  along  upper  line  of  ellipse, 
while  skin  above  is  drawn  upward  by  assistant  and  breast  downw^ard  by 
surgeon's  left  hand,  the  incision  passing  well  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
breast.  (3)  Drawing  breast  away  from  thoracic  wall,  surgeon  frees  it  from 
pectoralis  major,  beginning  along  the  upper  line.  (4)  Assistant  now  draws 
breast  upward,  and  surgeon,  retracting  skin  downward  with  left  hand,  cuts 
down  to  thoracic  muscles  along  lower  line  of  ellipse,  the  incision  passing 
well  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  breast.  (5)  While  under  traction,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  breast  to  thorax  is  now  severed  toward  its  axillary  aspect, 
together  with  the  vascular  connections,  which  are  the  last  cut,  and  the  breast 
thus  freed  from  chest.  All  vessels  cut  are  at  once  clamped,  and  clamped  in 
advance  of  section,  where  possible.  The  pectoralis  major  is  left  bare.  (6) 
Right  index-finger  is  inserted  into  axilla  through  upper  end  of  wound  and 
enlarged  glands  felt  for.  If  none  be  found,  axilla  is  not  opened  up  further. 
(7)  If  enlarged  axillary  glands  be  felt,  the  incision  is  continued  upward  into 
armpit,  the  axillary  space  exposed,  and  the  glands  removed  with  as  little 
disturbance  and  damage  to  neighboring  tissues  as  possible,  and  generally  by 
blunt  dissection.  (8)  Margins  of  wound,  even  the  elliptical  portion,  are 
generally  capable  of  being  brought  into  apposition,  and  are  sutured 
throughout.  (9)  If  temporary  drainage  be  indicated,  it  is  provided  for 
at  the  lower  angle  of  wound.  Abundant  dressing  is  applied  and  arm 
bound  to  side. 

Comment. — Where  breast  is  involved  bv  small  innocent  tumor,  merelv 
the  elliptical  portion  of  the  above  incision  is  used,  the  straight  portions  ex- 
tending above  into  axilla  and  below  toward  sternum  being  omitted. 


SUBOJTANEOUS  EXaSION  OF  MAMMARY  GLAND 

BY  INFERIOR  CIJRVKD  INCISION. 

Description. — Through  a  curved  incision  made  in  the  inferior  mammary 
fold,  the  breast  is  turned  upward  and  dissected  (enucleated)  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  out  of  its  overlying  ca])sule  of  skin  and  fascia,  generally  leaving 
the  nipple  intact.  Indicated  in  non-malignant  conditions  for  partial  or  com- 
plete removal  of  the  mamma. 

Preparation — Position. — Same  as  for  Radical  Excision. 
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Landmarks. — Inferior  mammary  fold  (at  junction  of  lower  circumference 
of  breast  with  chest- wall). 

Incision. — Curved  incision  passing  around  beneath  the  lower  margin  of 
breast  in  the  mammary  fold,  extending  sufficiently  far  up  on  either  side  to 
enable  breast  to  be  turned  upward  and  backward.     (See  Fig.  345,  B.) 

Operation. — Incise  through  skin  and  fascia  down  to  pectoral  fascia. 
Having  gotten  between  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  pectoral  fascia  and 
the  sheath  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  breast  is  readily  detached  by  blunt 
dissection  and  turned  upward  and  outward — and  then  freed  from  its  cutaneo- 
areolar  covering  from  behind  forward.  The  nipple  is  left,  if  possible,  to'' 
lessen  disfigurement.  All  bleeding  vessels  are  ligated  with  gut.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  breast,  if  any,  is  returned  to  its  normal  site  (otherwise  the 
cutaneo-areolar  capsule  of  the  enucleated  breast  is  turned  back  into  place) 
and  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  carefully  sutured  to  avoid  scarring.  No 
drainage  is  used.     A  snug  dressing  is  applied,  to  obliterate  dead  spaces. 


IIL   THE  SUPERIOR  HEDIASTINUH. 

SURGICAL  ANATOHY* 

Description. — The  mediastinum  is  the  region  of  the  thoracic  cavity  be- 
tween the  pleurae  laterally,  and  the  thoracic  walls  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 
That  portion  above  the  upper  level  of  the  heart  is  the  superior  mediastinum. 
That  portion  below  the  upper  level  of  the  heart  is  divided  into  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  mediastina,  the  anterior  being  in  front  of  the  heart,  the 
posterior  behind  the  heart,  and  the  middle  enclosing  the  heart. 

Boundaries  of  Superior  Mediastinum. — Anteriorly,  manubrium  stemi. 
Posteriorly;  bodies  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae.  Later- 
ally; pleura*.  Superiorly;  upper  opening  of  thora.x.  Inferiorly;  plane  passing 
horizontally  backward  from  manubrio-gladiolar  junction  to  lower  portion  of 
body  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra — nearly  coinciding  with  upper  portion  of 
pericardium. 

Contents  of  Superior  Mediastinum. — Origins  of  sternohyoid  and 
sternothyroid,  and  lower  ends  of  longi  colli  muscles;  transverse  arch  of  aorta; 
innominate,  thyroidea  ima,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries;  in- 
nominate, superior  vena  cava,  and  left  superior  intercostal  veins;  pneumo- 
gastric,  left  recurrent  laryngeal,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  ner\'es;  trachea;  esopha- 
gus; thoracic  duct;  thymus  gland,  or  its  remains;  bronchial  lymphatic  glands; 
superior  stemo-pericardiac  ligaments. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  planes  limiting  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  the  superior 
mediastinum  are,  respectively,  those  corresponding  with  the  upper  opening 
of  the  thorax  above,  and  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus  below. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  superior  mediastinum  (as  well  as  the  anterior  and  middle  mediastina) 
is  exposed  in  the  operation  of  anterior  mediastinal  thoracotomy  (page  588). 
It  is  also  exposed  in  the  operations  upon  the  innominate  arter}%  in  e.xcisions 
of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  and  of  the  manubrium. 
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IV^  THE  ANTERIOR  MEDIASTINUH. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Boundaries. — ^Anteriorly;  all  of  gladiolus  stemi,  with  parts  of  left 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages.  Posteriorly ;  pericardium. 
Laterally;  pleurae. 

Contents. — Origin  of  triangularis  stemi  muscle;  areolar  tissue;  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands  (anterior  mediastinal  glands) ;  thymus  gland  (or  its  remains) ; 
inferior  stemo-pericardiac  ligaments. 

ANTERIOR  MEDIASTINAL  THORACOTOMY 

BY  LONG  MEDIAN  INCISION  — MILTON'S  OSTEOPLASTIC  ANTERIOR 

MEDIASTINOTOMV. 

Description. — Exposure  of  the  superior,  anterior,  and  middle  mediastina 
through  a  temporary  longitudinal  division  of  the  sternum  in  the  median 
line.  (The  posterior  mediastinum  may  also  be  reached,  in  part,  by  this 
incision,  but  is  better  approached  by  a  separate  operation.)  Resorted  to  for 
gaining  very  free  access  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  mediastina  mentioned, 
especially  for  the  removal  of  anterior  mediastinal  growths  and  pus, — the 
esophagus,  trachea,  and  bronchi  being  more  readily  reached  and  treated  from 
behind  (Posterior  Mediastinotomy). 

Preparation. — Beard  and  prestemal  hair  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  shoulders  elevated,  head  supported,  neck 
prominent — Surgeon  to  right — Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Median  line  of  neck  and  sternum;  thyroid  cartilage; 
ensiform  cartilage. 

Incision. — From  lower  part  of  thyroid  cartilage  to  base  of  ensiform 
cartilage,  made  in  median  line  of  neck  and  sternum.  (The  cervical  portion 
of  the  incision  is  to  give  room  for  the  lateral  retraction  of  the  split  sternum.) 
(See  Fig.  346,  A.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  the  skin  and  superficial  connective  tis- 
sue along  the  neck — and  down  to  the  bone  over  the  full  length  of  the  sternum. 
Clamp  or  ligate  superficial  vessels.  (3)  Deepen  the  cervical  incision  by  re- 
tracting the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles  and  dividing  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  controlling  all  vessels  encountered.  The  trachea  is  thus 
exposed  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  episternal  notch,  except  that  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  not  divided.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  divided 
between  two  ligatures.  Expose  the  episternal  notch  by  separating  the  fascia 
from  it  outward  on  either  side  to  the  origins  of  the  sternomastoids.  (3)  Free 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  sterni  downward  as  far  as  possible, 
by  means  of  curved  periosteal  elevator  and  finger,  depressing  the  important 
structures  downward.  The  more  nearly  this  is  done  subperiosteally,  the 
greater  the  protection  to  the  soft  parts  adjacent.  (4)  By  means  of  a  thin, 
special  saw,  divide  the  sternum  longitudinally  in  the  median  Hne,  from  above 
downward — dividing  it  through  its  entire  thickness  above,  where  the  saw- 
teeth can  be  protected  by  a  thin  metallic  guide  or  spatula  slipped  behind  the 
upper  portion  of  the  sternum — but  dividing  it  elsewhere,  at  first,  very  nearly 
but  not  quite  through,  and  not  extending  the  division  below  the  base  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  (5)  Detach  the  ensiform  cartilage  from  the  gladiolus  by 
stout,  curved,  blunt  scissors  or  bone-forceps,  avoiding  the  neighboring  struc- 
tures of  importance,  especially  the  peritoneum.     (6)  Grasp  the  margins  of 
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the  sawed  sternum  on  both  sides  by  means  of  broad  retractors  with  teeth — 
and  steadily  and  carefully  draw  the  divided  bones  apart  by  outward  and 
slight  upward  traction.  Draw  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward.  Pass  a 
director  or  thin  spatula  upward,  inserting  it  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
gladiolus  and  the  disconnected  ensiform  cartilage,  hugging  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  gladiolus — and,  upon  this  protector,  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gladiolus  by  means  of  the  sptecial 
saw  or  bone-cutting  forceps,  working  from  below  upward.  (7)  The  bony 
division  having  been  completed,  additional  traction  is  made  upon  the  divided 
edges  of  the  sternum,  the  separation  being  started  by  prizing  the  split  sides 
of  the  sternum  asunder  with  some  stout,  blunt  instrument — detaching  by 


iildle  mcdimilTia). 


blunt  dissection  all  binding  tissues,  or  dividing  them  with  scissors,  as  soon 
as  revealed  by  ihe  gradual  separation  of  the  parts,  and,  where  necessar)-, 
taking  renewed  holds  upon  the  edges  of  bone  with  the  retractors,  as  the  gap 
increases.  (8)  .\n  interval  of  between  5  and  8  cm.  {about  a  to  3  inches)  is 
thus  ordinarily  attainable.  Through  this  opening  the  contents  of  the  sujierior, 
anterior,  and  middle  mediastina  are  readily  reached — and  even  the  posterior 
mediastinum  may  also,  though  of  course  less  easily,  be  thus  reached  on  the 
right  side,  after  scjiarating  the  pericardium  and  pleura.  The  further  steps 
of  the  ojwration  will  depend  upon  the  object  for  which  [)erforme<i — but,  in 
any  case,  should  !«  carried  on  with  exceptional  care,  owing  to  the  unusually 
important  nature  of  the  parts  involved,  and  should  be  done  chiefly  by  means 
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of  blunt  dissection.  (9)  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  edges  of  the  sternum 
are  approximated  by  four  to  six  silver-wire  sutures  passed  through  drill-holes 
— gauze  or  other  drainage  having  been  temporarily  introduced  behind  the 
sternal  notch  and  below  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus — and  the  skin  wound 
closed  except  opposite  the  drainages. 

Comment. — The  pleura  and  peritoneum  are  both  in  great  danger  of 
injury — wounds  of  these  should  be  immediately  closed  by  circular  ligation 
of  their  mouth,  if  small;  and  by  suture,  if  large. 

The  principal  tissues  which  interfere  with  the  separation  of  the  parts  are 
those  about  the  left  innominate  vein,  crossing  behind  the  manubrium  stemi^ 
in  the  line  of  the  division,  above;  and  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  below. 

Especial  care  is  necessary  as  to  respiration,  due  to  collapse  of  lungs,  and 
a  Fell-O'Dwyer  instrument  should  have  been  provided  previously  for  main- 
taining artificial  respiration.  Costal  breathing  ceases  with  division  and 
separation  of  the  sternum,  though  the  lungs  may  not  collapse  on  that  account 
alone.  In  special  cases  where  dyspnoea  may  be  anticipated,  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  is  sometimes  done. 


ANTERIOR  MEDIASTINAL  THORACOTOMY 

BY  OSTEOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF   PART  OF  STERNUM  CORRESPONDING  WITH 
THIRD,  FOURTH,  AND  FIFTH  COSTAL  CARTILAGES. 

Description. — The  anterior  mediastinum,  and  also  the  middle  medias- 
tinum, may  be  exposed  by  the  osteoplastic  resection  of  that  portion  of  the 
sternum  corresponding  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages — 
which  portion  is  temporarily  turned  back,  exposing  a  large  part  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  mediastina  and  their  contents.  This  operation  is  less  extensive 
and  severe  than  Milton's,  and  is  indicated  where  a  more  limited  exposure 
will  suffice — especially  for  the  removal  of  glands,  small  growths,  evacuation 
of  pus;  and  for  the  exposure  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds  and  evacuation  of  pus. 

Preparation. — Chest- wall  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  chest  elevated  and  resting  upon  some  object 
which  will  render  the  anterior  thoracic  aspect  prominent.  Surgeon  on  left. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Gladiolus  sterni,  between  chondro-sternal  articulations  of 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages;  line  of  internal  mammary  arter}' 
(see  page  59). 

Incision. — (i)  Upper  transverse  incision  passes  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  third  costal  cartilages,  not  extending  more  than  1.2  cm.  (about 
i  inch)  beyond  either  sternal  border  (to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  artery). 
(2)  The  lower  transverse  incision  passes  similarly  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilages,  between  points  about  1.2  cm.  (about 
i  inch)  beyond  the  sternal  borders.  (3)  The  vertical  incision  joins  the  left 
ends  of  the  two  transverse  incisions,  passing  down  between  the  left  internal 
mammary  artery  and  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  These  incisions  outline 
three  sides  of  a  square,  having  the  hinge  of  the  flap  at  the  right  margin  of  the 
sternum.     (See  Fig.  346,  B.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  skin,  fascia,  and  fibers  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  down  to  the  sternum  and  intercostal  membranes,  using  care  over  the 
intercostal  spaces  that  the  knife  docs  not  penetrate  the  thorax.  Clamp  and 
ligate  the  superficial  vessels  cut  along  the  lines  of  incision — but  do  not  separate 
the  skin  and  fascia  from  the  sternum.     (See  Fig.  347.)     (3)   The  costal 
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cartilages  are  well  exposed  where  the  vertical  incision  crosses  them  and  are 
divided  with  blunt-pointed  cartilage -pliers  with  great  care,  to  avoid  injury 
to  pleura  and  pericardium.  This  having  been  done,  the  left  margin  of  the 
sternum,  thus  freed  of  its  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cartilages,  is  now  drawn 
slightly  forward  with  toothed  retractor,  and,  while  held  in  this  position,  the 
posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  sternum  is  freed  of  triangularis  stemi 
muscle  and  connective  tissue  by  means  of  a  slightly  cur\'ed  periosteal  elevator. 
(3)  The  slemum  is  now  divided  where  the  upper  and  lower  transverse  inci- 
sions cross  it — and  this  is  best  accomplished,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  clear  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  entirely  across  to  the 
opposite  border,  by  means  of  a  Gigli  saw  conducted  beneath  the  sternum, 
with  which  the  section  is  readily  made.  In  other  cases  the  section  may  be 
made  (though  with  less  neatness  and  precision  and  more  danger)  by  means 
of  stout,  curved,  blunt-pointed,  bone-cutting  pliers,  the  lower  blade  hugging 
the  sternum  closely.     (4)  This  section  of  the  slemum  having  beeti  freed  uf)on 


three  of  its  sides,  its  posterior  surface  having  been  cleared,  and  with  the  soft 
parts  still  adherent  to  its  anterior  surface,  it  is  now  to  be  partly  turned,  partly 
broken  back  upon  the  structures  along  Its  right  margin,  as  upon  a  hinge,  the 
costal  cartilages  generally  snapping  in  part  or  entirely,  though  sometimes 
bending.  (S)  The  anterior  mediastinum,  and  also  the  middle  mediastinum 
(although  of  course  less  fully),  are  now  exposed^and  their  contained  struc- 
tures may  be  reached  by  gentle  manipulation  and  blunt  dissection— and  the 
sjjecial  object  of  the  ojieralion  accomplished.  (6)  At  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  osteoplastic  flap  is  turned  back  into  place.  It  is  well  to  drill  holes 
(two  above  and  two  below)  for  chromic  gut  ligatures,  or  silver  wire,  along 
the  upper  and  lower  transverse  divisions  of  the  sternum,  before  replacing  the 
flap  (holding  the  detached  piece  of  slemum  with  strong  bone-forceps  while 
drilling:  and  protecting  the  Inferior  surfaces  of  the  margins  of  the  upper  and 
lower  intact  pieces) — and  tightening  the  sutures  when  the  piece  is  in  place. 
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If  thought  necessary,  the  costal  cartilages  may  be  similarly  drilled  and  tied 
on  either  side  of  the  line  of  section.  (7)  Temporary  drainage  should  be  pro- 
vided— which  may  be  done  by  excising  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  costal 
cartilages  at  its  articulation  with  the  sternum,  as  well  as  a  limited  portion 
of  the  margin  of  the  sternum  at  that  point,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
skin-portion  of  the  osteoplastic  flap  is  sutured  throughout  most  of  its  extent, 
leaving  an  opening  for  drainage. 

Comment. — Instead  of  the  above  window  opening  laterally  upon  a 
vertical  hinge,  one  may  be  (though  less  easily)  formed  opening  upward  or 
downward  upon  a  transverse  hinge  across  the  sternum,  by  making  two  vertical 
incisions  just  outside  of  the  borders  of  the  sternum  and  the  transverse  incision 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  (where  the  hinge 
is  to  be  above). 

The  window  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  than  indicated  in  the  above 
operation. 

OTHER  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ANTERIOR  MEDIASTINUM. 

See  all  operations  upon  the  Heart  and  Pericardium — which,  Iving  in  the 
middle  mediastinum,  are  reached  through  the  anterior  mediastinum. 


V*  THE  MIDDLE  MEDIASTINUH* 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Boundaries. — ^Anteriorly;  limits  of  anterior  mediastinum.  Poste- 
riorly; limits  of  posterior  mediastinum.    Laterally;  pleurae. 

Contents. — Heart  and  pericardium;  ascending  aorta;  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  two  branches;  arteries  of  the  phrenic  nerves;  superior  vena  cava; 
right  and  left  pulmonary  veins;  vena  azygos  major;  phrenic  nerves;  roots  of 
lungs;  bifurcation  of  trachea;  two  bronchi;  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MIDDLE  MEDIASTINUM. 

For  operations  upon  the  Middle  Mediastinum,  see  operations  upon  the 
Pieart  and  Pericardium  (pages  614  and  619). 

For  other  operations  exposing  the  Middle  Mediastinum,  see  operations 
upon  the  Anterior  Mediastinum  (pages  588  to  592). 

For  operations  upon  the  thoracic  esophagus  and  trachea  and  upon  the 
bronchi,  see  Posterior  Mediastinal  Thoracotomy  (page  593) — the  first  being 
in  the  Posterior  Mediastinum — the  last  two  in  the  Middle  Mediastinum, 
but  best  reached  through  the  Posterior  Mediastinum. 


VI.  THE  POSTERIOR  MEDIASTINUM. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Boundaries. — Anteriorly;  pericardium;  roots  of  lungs.  Posteriorly; 
vertebral  column  (below  inferior  border  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra).  Laterally  ; 
pleunx. 

Contents. —  Descending  aorta;  greater  and  lesser  azygos  veins;  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves;  splanchnic  nerves;  esophagus;  thoracic  duct;  posterior  medias- 
tinal lymphatic  glands. 


POSTERIOR  MEDIASTINAL  THORACOTOMY. 


POSTERIOR  MEDIASTINAL  THORACOTOBIY 

BV  THORACOPLASTIC  HLAP -BRVANT'S  OPERATION, 

Description. — Exposure  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  by  means  of  an 
osteoplastic  flap  about  8  to  lo  cm.  {about  3  to  4  inches)  square,  and  generally 
including  the  width  of  three  ribs  raised  over  the  site  of  the  operation — part 
of  the  central  rib  being  permanently  sacrificed  from  angle  to  outer  end  of 
transverse  process,  and  similar  parts  of  the  other  two  returned.  Usually 
performed  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  and  for  the  evacuation  of  pus.  Some  of  the  more  posterior  contents 
of  the  middle  mediastinum  are  thus  also  accessible  from  this  opening. 

Position. ^Patient  partially  upon  side  and  chest,  with  the  side  of  opera- 
tion uppermost,  and  resting  upon  some  object  In  order  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  intercostal  intervals  at  the  site  of  operation.     The  scapula  is  drawn 
forward   to   increase    the    in- 
terval  between   the  vertebne 
and  the  vertebral  border  of 
the  scapula.     Surgeon  on  side 
of  operation.    Assistant  oppo- 
site. 

Landmarks. — Position  of 
upper  ribs;  spinous  processes 
of  upper  dorsal  vertebra, 
with  corresponding  ribs;  ver- 
tebral border  of  scapula;  root 
of  spine  of  scapula  (which 
generally  corresponds  to  the 
interspace  between  third  and 
fourth  dorsal  spines).  The 
site  of  the  operation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the 
foreign  body  to  be  removed. 
Parts  of  three  ribs  are  gener- 
ally included  in  the  operation, 
the  central  one  being  at  the 
center  of  the  field.  Some 
what  readier  access  is  gotten 
to  the  esophagus  from  the 
left  side,  though  at  the  level 
of  the  usual  operation  the  esophagus  is  practically  In  the  middle  line.  The 
trachea  usually  bifurcates  o])posite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  (sometimes  the 
fifth).  Where  the  site  of  the  operation  cannot  be  previously  determined,  the 
left  fourth,  fifth,  and  si.xih  ribs  are  generally  chosen. 

Incision.^In  the  form  of  three  sides  of  approximately  a  three-inch 
square— the  fourth  siile  being  represented  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
verlebrE.  This  area  is  so  placed  as  to  have  ils  center  o\'er  the  central  one 
of  the  three  ribs  to  be  remove*! — the  upper  and  lower  parallel  incisions  passing 
abo*'e  and  below  the  other  two  rllis  respectively.     (See  Fig.  348,  A.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  the  three  sides  of  the  outline  indicated  alxtvc, 
through  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles  down  lo  the  ribs,  carefully  avoiding  pene- 
trating the  intcrciistal  spares.  Clamp  all  cut  vessels.  Free  up  the  thick 
flap  of  soft  parts  from  the  ribs  and  turn  it  over  the  spinous  processes  lo  the 
opposite  side.     Ligate  the  ]ire\'iously  clamped  vessels,  and  others  as  ex)>osed. 
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rib  is  now  very  carefully  divided  lengthwise  of  its  course.  Through  this 
opening  the  pleura  is  carefully  detached  and  is  further  separated  by  the 
finger  from  the  muscular  and  bony  wall  of  the  thorax  corresponding  to  the 
extent  of  the  wound,  the  separation  being  accomplished  during  expiration. 
At  either  side  of  the  wound,  in  line  with  the  divided  ribs,  the  remaining 
chest-wall  is  divided  while  the  pleura  beneath  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 
instrument  or  the  finger.  These  two  vertical  incisions  last  made,  crossing 
the  transverse  one  through  the  bed  of  the  middle  rib's  periosteum,  make, 
by  an  H -shaped  incision,  two  small  flaps — the  upper  one,  containing  the 
upper  rib  as  extensively  adherent  as  p>ossible  (for  nutrition),  is  now  turned 
upward  upon  its  hinge  of  soft  parts — and  the  lower  one,  with  the  lower  rib 
similarly  attached,  is  turned  downward  in  like  fashion — care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  intercostal  vessels  and  soft  tissues  above  the  upper  rib,  nor  below 
the  lower  rib.  (5)  The  posterior  mediastinum  is  thus  exposed — and  its 
contents,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  posteriorly  situated  contents  of  the 
middle  mediastinum,  are  accessible  after  careful  separation  of  important 
structures  by  means  of  blunt  dissection,  instrumental  retraction,  and  the  use 
of  the  fingers.  The  pleura,  especially,  is  carefully  pushed  externally  out  of 
the  way  and  so  guarded  as  to  avoid  opening  it.  The  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
esophagus  may  be  both  felt  and  seen.  The  imp>ortant  vessels  of  the  posterior 
and  middle  mediastinum  (see  Surgical  Anatomy)  are  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
When  trachea,  bronchi,  or  esophagus  are  to  be  opened,  they  are  incised, 
after  being  steadied  with  toothed  forceps,  in  their  longitudinal  axis — and 
subsequently  not  sutured — but  the  wound  packed  down  to  the  incised  tube, 
for  the  escape  of  all  drainage  through  a  drainage-tube  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  gauze  packing.  (6)  In  completing  the  operation,  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  ribs  is  not  replaced — the  upper  and  lower  ribs  are  turned  back  into 
place  and  wired  (or  sutured  with  chromic  gut)  through  the  previously  drilled 
holes.  The  drainage  will  pass  out  of  chest  through  the  incision  in  the  bed 
of  the  middle  rib — and  will  escape  externally  through  a  convenient  opening 
left  beneath  the  skin  and  muscle  flap  which  is  only  partially  stitched  into 
place. 

Comment. — (i)  The  scapula  should  be  displaced  forward  out  of  the  way, 
and  so  held  by  an  assistant.  (2)  It  might  be  better  to  plan  the  skin  incision 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  (say  2.5  cm.,  or  about  i  inch,  larger)  so  that  the 
skin  suture-line  would  not  directly  coincide  with  the  bone-sections.  (3)  All 
bleeding  should  be  controlled  as  encountered — first  by  clamp,  then  by  liga- 
ture. (4)  The  pleura  is  to  be  widely  separated  around  the  margin  of  the 
opening  by  the  finger — to  enable  freer  displacement  of  the  me/liastinal  con- 
tents. (5)  Below  the  arch  of  the  aorta  the  esophagus  is  more  readily  reached 
from  the  right — above  the  arch,  it  may  be  reached  from  either  side,  although 
somewhat  better  from  the  left.  (6)  Removal  of  a  body  from  the  esophagus 
l)elow  the  body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  is  very  difl&cult  and  hardly  justi- 
fiable. (7)  The  left  bronchus  is  reached  with  greater  difficulty  and  risk  of 
hemorrhage. 

VII.  THE  DIAPHRAGM* 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Attachments  of  Diaphragm. — ^Anterior  (sternal)  part;  inferior  and 
posterior  border  of  ensiform  cartilage;  neighboring  posterior  surface  of  ante- 
rior aponeurosis  of  tiansversalis  muscle.  Lateral  (costal)  part;  inferior 
border  and  inferior  surface  of  the  cartilages  and  bony  parts  of  the  sixth  or 
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seventh  inferior  ribs.  Posterior  (vertebral)  part ;  (a)  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum  (the  thickened  anterior  layer  of  lumbar  fascia  extending  from  tip 
of  transverse  process  of  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  tip  of  twelfth  rib);  (b) 
ligamentum  arcuatum  internum  (the  thickened  iliac  fascia  arching  over  the 
psoas,  from  the  side  of  body  of  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  tip  of  transverse 
process  of  same  vertebra),  (c)  right  crus  of  diaphragm  (arising  from  anterior 
surface  of  bodies  of  first  to  third,  or  fourth,  lumbar  vertebra;  from  inter- 
vening fibro-cartilages;  from  anterior  common  ligament);  (d)  left  crus  of 
diaphragm  (arising  from  anterior  surface  of  bodies  of  first  to  second,  or 
third,  lumbar  vertebra;  from  intervening  fibro-cartilages;  from  anterior 
common  ligament).  The  insertion  of  these  various  origins  is  into  the  ante- 
rior, posterior,  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

Structures  in  Relation  with  Diaphragm. — Superiorly  (thoracic 
cavity);  pleura?  and  lungs;  periciirdium  and  heart.  Inferiorly  (abdominal 
cavity);  peritoneum;  liver;  stomach;  spleen;  pancreas;  kidneys;  suprarenal 
capsules. 

Upper  Limits  of  the  Diaphragm. — Right  Leaflet,  on  level  with  junction 
of  fifth  costal  cartilage  with  sternum  (about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  below  the 
nipple).  Left  Leaflet,  on  level  with  junction  of  sixth  costal  cartilage  with 
sternum.  Central  Tendon,  about  on  level  with  end  of  sternum,  or  seventh 
chondro-sternal  articulation. 

Boundaries  of  Lower  Thoracic  Opening. — See  Thoracic  Wall,  page  576. 

Structures  Passing  through  Floor  of  Thorax  (Diaphragm). — See 
Thoracic  Wall,  page  576. 

Other  Relations  of  Diaphragm. — (a)  The  fibers  of  diaphragm  are 
absent  or  deficient  in  the  interval  between  the  sides  of  the  muscular  strip 
from  ensiform  cartilage  to  cartilages  of  neighboring  ribs — areolar  tissue 
occupies  this  position,  covered  above  by  pleura,  and  below  by  peritoneum. 

(b)  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  blended  with  the  pericardium. 

(c)  After  forced  expiration,  the  right  diaphragmatic  arch  is  on  a  level,  ante- 
riorly with  fourth  costal  cartilage;  laterally,  with  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs;  posteriorly,  with  eighth  rib;  similar  measurements  on  left  generally 
being  from  one  to  two  ribs'  width  lower.  In  forced  inspiration,  there  is  a 
descent  of  from  2.5  to  5  cm.  (about  i  to  2  inches),  (d)  Circumferentially, 
the  diaphragm  is  higher  in  the  median  Hne,  and  lower  at  the  sides — but  the 
central  tendon  suf)porting  the  heart  is  lower  than  the  sides,  (e)  For  a  narrow 
interval  around  the  lower  and  pcsterior  circumference,  the  diaphragm  is  not 
covered  by  pleura,  hut  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chest-wall,  (f) 
The  costo-phrenic  sinus  is  that  area  over  which  the  parietal  and  visceral 
layers  of  the  pleura  are  in  constant  contact,  whether  in  inspiration  or  ex- 
piration— and  is  represented  hy  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  diaphragmatic 
pleura  onto  the  intrathoracic  wall. 


TRANSTHORAaC  EXPOSURE  OF  DIAPHRAGM 

HV  PARTIAL  F.XriSKlX  OF  TWO  OK  THRRK  RIBS. 

Description. — The  upper  (thoracic)  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  exposed 
(at  the  site  of  the  fiiaphnigmatic  lesion)  by  means  of  the  partial  excision  of 
two  or  three  ribs  j)erformc(l  subpcriosteaily,  through  a  single  incision  between 
them.  Or  the  site  may  he  exposed  by  turning  bark  a  flap  of  overlying  soft 
parts  and  then  excising  the  indicated  ])arts  of  the  ribs, — or  an  osteo-thoraco- 
plastic  flap  may  be  temporarily  turned  aside  and  replaced  at  the  end  of  the 
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Operation.  (See  operations  upon  the  pleura  and  heart.)  Having  opened  the 
chest-wall  over  the  area,  the  diaphragm  may  be  approached  in  one  of  several 
wa)-s — below  the  reflection  of  the  pleura, — subpleurally  (after  detaching  and 
pressing  back  the  uno[>ened  pleura), — t ran spleu rally  (the  pleura;  being  non- 
adherent),— or  through  adherent  pleural  surfaces.  Indicated  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  pus  in  subphrenic  abscess;  for  the  repair  of  wounds  of  the  diaphragm; 
for  hernia  through  the  diaphragm.  In  subphrenic  abscess,  the  approach  is 
usually  made  by  the  lumbar,  iliac,  or  lateral  thoracic  routes,  in  order  of 
preference — parts  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  being  incised  in  simple  sub- 
phrenic abscess — and  part  of  the  eighth  if  the  pleura  be  involved.  The  site 
of  the  operation  may  be  on  either  side  and  will  be  determined  by  the  lesion 
and  the  physical  signs.  Generally  from  7.5  to  10  cm.  (about  3  to  4  inches) 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  between  the  anterior  axillary  and  scapular  lines. 


thr  et|io9ied  ciidn,  Ibe  llileroMiil  vuhkIs  mill  iieTvin  shinrinK  thriniKb  tile  iieriosleum ;  K,  / 
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as  indicaleil.  are  excised  through  a  single  incision  made  between  them,  in  the 
case  of  an  absces.s  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  which  is  usually  ap- 
proached sub|ilcuriilly.  Where  the  abscess  is  near  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  transpleural  appriwich  at  a  higher  le\cl  generally  must  be  usefl.  I'he 
excision  of  one  or  more  costal  cartilages  in  the  mammary  line  may  suffice. 

For  Diwrations  fin  hej>alic  abscess  and  em|>yema.  see  0[>erati(ms  u[><>n 
the  Liver  and  Pleura. 

Position.— IXltrmineii  by  the  lesion— and  will  be  such  as  to  nmve- 
nicntly  cx[m>sc  the  area— in  this  case  in  the  semi-pnine  |>iisition. 

Landmarks. — Site  of  lesion;  line  of  pleura;  line  i)f  diaphragm. 

Incision. — In  the  ccnltT  i^f  the  interspace  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs — the  center  of  the  incision  being  mi(lway  between  the  anterior  axillary 
and  scapular  lines— awl  about  13  cm.  (about  5  inches)  in  length,  so  as  lo 
provide  for  the  removal  of  abi>ut  9  cm.  (about  3J  inches)  of  each  rib. 
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Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  skin,  fascia,  and  overlying  thoracic 
muscles,  down  to  the  plane  of  intercostal  muscles,  clamping  all  bleeding 
vessels.  Free  back  the  upper  and  lower  lips  of  the  wound  upon  this  same 
plane,  until  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  are  reached  and  exposed  in  their  entire 
width — the  soft  parts  being  retracted  well  above  and  below  their  limits.  (2) 
Subperiosteally  excise  about  9  cm.  (about  3  J  inches)  of  each  rib,  in  the  usual 
manner  (see  the  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Ribs,  page  447) — carefully 
guarding  the  parietal  pleura  from  the  slightest  nicking  or  injury  (Fig.  350). 
(3)  Incise  the  intercostal  tissues  longitudinally  in  the  center  of  the  interspace 
between  the  two  excised  ribs.  If  necessar)',  the  intercostal  arteries  of  the 
excised  ribs  may  be  ligated  at  both  ends,  though  this  may  be  omitted  generally, 
as  they  are  usually  not  in  the  way  unless  it  be  indicated  to  carry  an  incision 
across  their  course.  Preserve  the  intercostal  nerves  by  retraction.  The  re- 
moval of  these  two  ribs  generally  gives  ample  room  for  exposure  when  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  wound  are  well  retracted.  (4)  Five  methods 
of  reaching  the  diaphragm  are  now  open  to  the  operator;  (a)  If  the  site  of 
operation  be  below  the  level  of  the  reflected  pleura,  where  the  diaphragm 
and  chest-wall  are  in  contact,  the  diaphragm  may  be  approached  at  once, — 
(b)  If  the  pleura  be  encountered  as  soon  as  the  chest -ca\ity  is  opened,  its 
parietal  layer  should  be  most  carefully  detached  with  the  fingers  and  by 
means  of  blunt  dissection  and  peeled  back  from  its  connection  with  the  endo- 
thoracic  fascia  and  surface  of  the  diaphragm — peeling  it  backward  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  constantly  pushing  it  from  the  freed  area  with  the 
back  of  the  fingers — continue  this  freeing  back  of  the  unopened  pleura  until 
the  site  of  the  diaphragmatic  operation  is  reached — and  then  hold  the  pleura 
in  place  by  gauze  packing, — (c)  If  both  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  found 
adherent,  thus  shutting  off  the  general  pleural  cavity,  the  incision  may  be 
carried  directly  down  to  the  diaphragmatic  site  without  danger  of  entering  the 
pleural  cavity  (unless  the  adhesions  be  pulled  apart  in  the  manipulations), 
— (d)  If  the  two  pleural  surfaces  are  not  adherent,  and  it  be  impracticable 
to  detach  the  pleura  as  described  under  (b),  the  two  pleura^  may  be  united 
by  suture  around  an  area  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  operating  within  and 
thus  reaching  the  diaphragm  at  once,  (e)  If  the  two  pleural  layers  be  found 
not  in  contact  by  adhesion,  and  cannot  be  separated  and  displaced  upward  as 
mentioned  under  (b),  and  if  time  be  to  spare,  adhesion  between  the  two 
surfaces  may  be  brought  about  by  gauze  packing,  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  rest  of  the  o|)eration  two  or  three  days  later,  when  the  cavity  will  have 
been  closed  off  by  adhesions.  Where  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  route,  it 
is  better  to  approach  the  diaphragm  either  below  the  level  of  the  pleural 
reflection — or  to  detach  the  unr[)ened  pleura  and  reach  the  diaphragm 
beneath  the  pleural  cavity.  (5)  The  surface  of  the  diaphragm  having  been 
exposed,  the  special  object  of  the  operaticn  is  now  accomplished — the  abscess 
incised — the  wounded  diaphragm  sutured — or  the  hernial  opening  closed — 
upon  the  same  principles  practised  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  constant  move- 
ment of  the  diaphra.i^m,  it  is  somewhat  more  dilficult  to  deal  with  its  struc- 
ture. .An  abscess  cavity  should  be  evacuated  by  the  most  direct  route, 
especially  guarding  the  pleural  cavity  from  infection.  If  a  newly  made 
wound  e.xist,  it  is  sutured  at  once.  If  the  wound  be  old.  or  the  opening  be 
a  hernia,  the  edges  are  seized  with  toothed  forceps  to  steady  them  and  then 
freshened  with  curved  blunt  scissors — the  moving  lung  being  held  cut  of  the 
way,  if  necessary,  by  gauze  packing — and  with  a  fully  curved  needle,  held 
in  special  needle  holder,  the  margins  (^f  the  wound  or  opening  are  brought 
together  with  chromic  gut  sutures.     (6)   The  pleural  sac,  previously  held 
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out  of  the  way  by  packing,  is  now  allowed  to  fall  into  place.  Temporary 
drainage  is  established,  if  indicated,  through  an  unsutured  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound — the  remaining  portion  of  the  outer  wound  being  closed. 

Comment. — (a)  If  the  pleura  be  nicked,  ligate  or  suture  it  at  once,  (b) 
If  necessary  to  gain  more  room,  free  back  the  soft  parts  and  excise  the  same 
amount  of  the  rib  above  or  below — especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  needed 
to  reach  the  diaphragm  nearer  its  dome,  (c)  A  U-shaped  flap,  with  base 
forward  or  backward,  may  be  used  to  expose  the  ribs,  (d)  On  the  left  side 
all  calculations  are  made  somewhat  lower. 


VIII.  THE  PLEURJE. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Relations. — (i)  Pleura  costalis  (Parietal  Layer  of  Pleura);  beginning 
at  sternum,  pleura  lines  thoracic  cavity,  covering  inner  aspect  of  costal  car- 
tilages, ribs,  intercostal  muscles — passing,  posteriorly,  over  heads  of  ribs, 
thoracic  ganglia  and  branches,  lateral  surfaces  of  bodies  of  dorsal  vertebra? — 
thence  to  side  of  pericardium,  which  it  partially  covers — thence  to  root  of 
lung,  where  it  becomes  pleura  pulmonis.  (2)  Pleura  pulmonis  (Visceral 
Layer  of  Pleura);  beginning  at  root  of  lung,  pleura  passes  around  posterior 
border,  over  convex  outer  aspect,  from  base  to  summit — over  sides  of  fissures 
between  lobes — around  its  anterior  border — on  to  anterior  aspect  of  root — 
thence  upyon  pericardium  to  inner  asj^ect  of  sternum.  (3)  Pleura  cervicalis ; 
apex  of  pleura  closely  covers  apex  of  lung,  projecting,  with  it,  from  1.3  to 
4.5  cm.  (about  i  to  1}  inches)  above  the  first  rib — but  not  above  level  of 
neck  of  first  rib.  Subclavian  artery  arches  over  it,  grooving  its  internal  and 
anterior  aspect  just  below  its  apex.  Scalenus  anticus  and  medius  muscles 
are  in  contact  with  it  externally.  (4)  Pleura  diaphrag^atis ;  covers  superior 
surface  of  diaphragm,  except  narrow  interval  along  its  circumference,  which 
is  in  contact  with  costal  parietes.  (5)  Pleura  mediastinalis ;  forms  lateral 
boundaries  of  mediastina. 

Relations  of  Margins  of  Pleurae  to  Chest-wall. — (1)  Anterior  mar- 
gin; extending  from  apex  of  lung,  passes  from  sterno-clavicular  articulation 
downward  and  inward,  meeting  opposite  pleura  at  upper  border  of  sternum 
— thence  both  pleurae  descend  in  contact  to  upper  margin  of  fifth  costal 
cartilages,  whence  they  diverge.  Right  Pleura  continues  nearly  vertically 
downward  to  lower  end  of  gladiolus,  thence  turns  outward.  Left  Pleura 
diverges  from  median  line  at  upper  margin  of  fifth  costal  cartilage,  so  as  to 
be  1.5  cm.  (about  J  inch)  to  outer  side  of  left  border  of  sternum  at  level  of 
sternal  end  of  fifth  costal  cartilage — 2  cm.  (about  yf  inch)  at  level  of  sternal 
end  of  sixth — 3.5  cm.  (about  if  inches)  at  level  of  sternal  end  of  seventh 
(Luschka).  In  many  cases  this  deviation  of  left  pleura  is  not  so  marked, 
the  margin  lying  much  nearer  the  median  line.  (2)  Lower  margin ;  reflected 
on  to  diaphragm  along  line  extending  from  lower  end  of  sternum  outward 
behind  seventh  costal  cartilage  nearly  to  sternal  end  of  rib.  (Melsome  says 
this  margin  follows  lower  border  of  sixth  costal  cartilage  on  left  side.)  The 
lower  border  of  the  pleura  corresponds  in  height  with  the  following  structures 
at  the  following  points: — In  the  Nipple  line,  with  eighth  rib. — In  Mid-axillary 
h'ne,  with  tenth  rib  on  left,  and  ninth  rib  on  right, — In  Posterior  Scapular 
line  (vertical  line  from  tip  of  inferior  angle  of  scapula),  with  twelfth  rib, — 
At  Spine,  with  vertebral  end  of  twelfth  rib;  sometimes  with  transverse  process 
of  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  lower  margin  of  the  lung  will  correspond  with 
a  point  two  ribs  higher  in  each  case. 
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Attachments  of  Pleurae. — (i)  Ligamentum  latum  pulmonis,  passes 
from  lower  portion  of  posterior  part  of  root  of  lung  to  diaphragm — formed 
by  two  layers  of  pleura?  continuous  above  with  the  layers  in  front  and  behind 
root  of  lung.  (2)  Expansion  of  fascia  covering  and  strengthening  apex,  and 
extending  across  from  posterior  border  of  first  rib  to  anterior  border  of  trans- 
verse process  of  seventh  cervical  vertebra — and  further  strengthened  by 
few  fibers  of  scalenus  anticus.  (3)  Interpleural  Ligament,  passing  between 
two  pleurae  behind  esophagus  and  in  front  of  aorta. 

Supplemental  or  Complemental  Pleural  Spaces. — These  spaces  are 
situations  where  two  portions  of  parietal  pleurae  are  in  contact,  even  during 
forcible  inspiration — (i)  Between  Chest-wall  and  Diaphragm  (Costo-phrenic 
sinus),  where  costal  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  diaphragm,  best  marked  poste- 
riorly, where  costal  and  diaphragmatic  parts  of  pleura?  are  in  contact  from 
about  tenth  to  twelfth  ribs, — (2)  Between  Chest-wall  and  Pericardium  on 
left,  opposite  lower  portion  of  gladiolus. 

Arteries. — From  intercostal,  internal  mammar)',  musculophrenic,  thymic, 
pericardiac,  bronchial. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries. 

Nerves. — From  phrenic  and  sympathetic. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  interval  between  the  two  pleurae  is  considerable  above  and  below, 
but  opposite  the  gladiolus  (second,  third,  and  fourth  costal  cartilages)  they 
are  more  nearly  approximated,  or  are  in  contact. 

The  anterior  margins  of  the  two  pleurae  are  more  nearly  parallel  and  in 
a  vertical  line  than  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  the  left 
anterior  pleural  margin  extends  further  over  the  pericardium  than  does  the 
lung. 

The  right  pleura  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  left  (owing  to  the  liver), 
though  it  reaches  slightly  higher  in  the  neck. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  left  pleura  to  extend  lower  down  than  the 
right — most  markedly  upon  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest-wall — somewhat 
so  upon  the  anterior  aspect — and  even  slightly  so  behind. 

In  some  cases  the  pleura  has  extended  into  the  abdomen,  beneath  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum,  and  uncovered  by  diay)hragm  at  this  site. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  pleura  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  emerging  from  the  pericardium,  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  triangularis  sterni — elsewhere  it  is  less 
firmly  adherent. 

If  the  twelfth  rib  he  well  developed  and  full  length,  the  pleura  is  generally 
in  contact  with  only  its  inner  half.  If  the  twelfth  rib  ])e  very  short,  the  pleura 
may  be  in  contact  with  all  of  its  anterior  surface — and  the  pleura  may  extend 
to  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertel^ra. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  erector  spina^  muscle  cuts  the  twelfth  rib  about 
its  middle.  Where  the  twelfth  rib  is  present  and  extends  beyond  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  s[)inie,  the  lower  border  of  that  portion  of  the  rib  ex- 
ternal to  the  border  of  the  muscle  can  be  cut  upon  with  reasonable  certainty 
of  not  opening  the  pleura.  Where  the  twelfth  rib  is  absent  or  short,  the 
above  is  not  available 

Never  take  for  granted  that  the  last  rib  is  the  twelfth  rib — alwavs  count 
from  the  first  rib.     If  the  twelfth  were  absent  and  one  were  to  cut  down 
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upon  the  eleventh  (mistaking  it  for  the  twelfth),  the  pleura  would  almost 
certainly  be  opened. 

Where  the  twelfth  rib  is  absent  or  short,  one  may  cut  to  within  2.5  cm. 
(about  I  inch)  of  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  outer  margin  of  the 
erector  spinse  and  the  lower  border  of  that  portion  of  the  eleventh  rib  pro- 
jecting to  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle — that  is,  one  should  not  cut  higher 
than  the  position  the  twelfth  rib  would  occupy  if  present  (Melsome). 


PARACENTESIS  THORACIS. 

Description. — Paracentesis  thoracis  (thoracentesis,  or  pleuracentesis) 
consists  in  the  penetration  of  the  pleural  cavity  by  means  of  a  hollow  needle 
or  cannula,  for  the  purpose  of  exploratory  aspiration  or  the  evacuation  of 
fluid. 

Sites  usually  Selected  for  Thoracentesis. — Sixth  (or  seventh)  inter- 
costal space  in  the  mid-axillary  line;  eighth  (or  ninth,  especially  on  left) 
intercostal  space  in  the  posterior  scapular  line. 

Position. — Patient  supine  at  edge  of  table  for  lateral  punctures — and 
rolled  slightly  forward  for  posterior  punctures — with  arm  of  affected  side 
elevated  above  head  (to  widen  intercostal  spaces,  and  draw  skin  upward, 
which  will  subsequently  come  back  into  place  valve-like  over  the  opening). 
For  simple  puncture,  if  patient  can  sit  upright  in  a  chair,  this  position  will 
better  enable  fluid  to  gravitate  downward. 

Landmarks. — Sixth  (or  seventh)  intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axillary 
line — or  the  eighth  (or  ninth)  space  in  the  line  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula.  The  pyosterior  puncture  secures  better  drainage.  (See  Figs.  352, 
C,  and  348,  B.) 

Operation. — Having  cocainized  the  part,  grasp  a  needle,  or  cannula 
and  trocar,  so  as  to  control  its  progress  and  limit  the  depth  of  the  puncture 
— and  having  displaced  the  skin  upward  with  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger, 
so  as  subsequently  to  form  a  valve — the  point  is  entered  nearer  the  upper 
than  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs  limiting  the  special  interspace  (in  order 
to  escape  the  more  important  lower  interccstal  artery,  while  also  missing  the 
upper  one) — and  is  made  to  pass  inward  and  upward  (so  as  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  lung  and  diaphragm) — passing  through  skin,  fascia,  thoracic  muscles, 
intercostal  muscles,  endothoracic  fascia,  and  parietal  layer  of  pleura — its 
entrance  into  the  free  pleural  cavity  being  recognized  by  the  sensation  imparted 
to  the  finger  guarding  its  onward  progress.  When  the  needle,  or  cannula 
point,  is  felt  to  be  within  the  pleural  cavity,  the  contents  are  slowly  withdrawn, 
the  op>ening  being  subsequently  sealed  with  sterilized  cotton  and  collodion. 

Comment. — Puncture  may  be  made  wherever  physical  signs  indicate 
fluid  within  the  area  of  the  pleura — but  the  above  sites  are  the  most  usual. 
The  puncture  may  be  preceded  by  a  limited  incision  of  the  skin  alone — or,  if 
difficully  occur,  the  incision  may  extend  down  to  the  intercostal  muscles. 
To  avoid  the  intercostal  arteries,  the  puncture  should  not  be  made  posteriorly 
to  the  angle  of  the  ribs. 


INTERCOSTAL  THORACOTOMY. 

Description. — Intercostal  thoracotomy,  or  pleurotomy,  consists  in  the 
exposure  and  incision  of  the  pleura  in  an  intercostal  space  for  the  evacuation 
of  fluid.     A  simpler  though  generally  less  satisfactor}'  operation  than  thora- 
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colomy  through  the  partial  excision  of  a  rib,  though  often  sufficient  in  minor 
cases. 

Sites  Usually  Selected  for  Intercostal  Thoracotomy. — In  the  sixth 
(or  seventh)  intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axillary  line;  in  the  eighth  (or  ninth, 
especially  on  the  left)  intercostal  space  in  the  posterior  scapular  line — i.  e., 
in  the  same  sites  as  for  paracentesis,  avoiding  a  position  in  which  the  dia- 
phragm or  scapula  would  interfere  with  free  drainage. 

Position. — As  for  paracentesis  thoracis — except  that  here  the  opening 
must  not  be  valulvar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  planned  that  the  cutaneous 
and  pleural  openings  are  opposite. 

Landmarks. — As  for  paracentesis  thoracis. 

Incision. — Midway  between  the  two  ribs,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  inter- 
costal space — extending  about  5  cm.  (about  2  inches)  in  a  thin  chest-wall, 
and  about  7.5  cm.  (about  3  inches)  in  a  thick  chest- wall — the  center  of  the 
incision  being,  as  above  indicated,  generally  in  the  mid-axillary  line  for  the 
sixth  intercostal  space,  and  in  the  posterior  scapular  line  for  the  eighth  inter- 
space. 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  skin,  fascia,  external  thoracic  muscles 
(serratus  magnus  in  sixth  space;  chiefly  the  latissimus  dorsi  in  eighth  space), 
and  intercostal  muscles  down  to  the  endothoracic  fascia.  Clamp  and  ligate 
all  bleeding  vessels  encountered — the  incision  lying  between  the  upper  and 
lower  intercostal  arteries  and  not  generally  involving  them.  Retract  the  soft 
parts  upward  and  downward,  including  the  ribs  bounding  the  space — and 
the  parietal  pleura  is  exposed.  (2)  The  tense  pleura  is  then  deliberately 
incised  in  the  axis  of  the  intercostal  space  (not  by  stabbing) — preceded,  if 
necessary,  by  an  exploratory  puncture — the  opening  being  increased,  if 
indicated,  upon  a  grooved  director,  or  with  blunt  scissors  or  blunt  bistoury 
— and  the  fluid  evacuated.  (3)  Drainage  is  then  established  by  some  form 
of  not  easily  collapsible  drain  (to  withstand  the  tendency  of  the  adjacent 
ribs  to  narrow  the  opening).  The  ends  of  the  external  wound  are  sutured, 
leaving  room  fi)r  the  exit  of  the  drain. 

Comment. — Where  the  incision  can  be  made  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  lesser  thickness  of  muscle  presents. 


THORACOTOMY   BY   PARTIAL   EXQSION   OF   ONE   OR   MORE   RIBS. 

Description. — Exposure  and  incision  of  pleura  through  a  thoracic  open- 
ing made  by  the  excision  of  parts  of  one  or  two  (or  more)  ribs.  Generally 
resorted  to  for  the  evacuation  of  intrapleural  fluids  where  a  larger  opening 
is  required  than  furnished  by  an  intercostal  thoracotomy.  Part  of  one  rib 
alone  is  generally  excised — where  more  room  is  required  part  of  the  rib  above 
or  below,  or  both,  may  he  excised.  From  2.5  to  5  cm.  (alout  i  to  2  inches) 
of  ])one  are  ordinarilv  removed — and  more  if  neccssarv. 

Sites  usually  Selected  for  the  Excision  of  Ribs. — Wherever  a  collec 
tion  of  fluid  is  indicated  ])y  physical  signs  (that  is,  determined  by  the  jjhysical 
signs  of  loc  ilizcd  collection) — where  the  collection  is  a  localized  one.  Where 
the  fluid  is  v^  the  free  pleural  cavity,  tlie  site  generally  chosen  is  the  sixth 
or  seventh  rib  in  the  mid-axillary  line-  or  the  eighth  (^r  ninth  rib  just  external 
to  the  posteri' r  scapular  line — the  latter  situation  usually  being  preferable. 
(Kocher  gives  the  sixth  ril)  in  the  rrammary  line — the  ninth  rib  on  the  right, 
and  the  tenth  on  the  left,  in  the  lateral  line — and  the  twelfth  on  both  sides 
posteriorly  in  the  scapular  line.)     But  the  position  should  be  so  chosen  that 
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the  drainage  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  either  diaphragm  or  scapula  in  the 
functioning  of  these  structures. 

Position. — As  for  Intercostal  Thoracotomy  (page  601). 

Operation  by  Partial  Excision  of  One  Rib. — (i)  An  incision  of  about 
8  cm.  (about  3  inches)  is  made  directly  over  the  center  of  the  chosen  rib, 
passing  through  skin,  fascia,  overlying  muscles,  and  periosteum.  (See  Fig. 
3SI-)  W  The  rib  is  then  freed  subperlosieally  for  nearly  5  cm.  (about  2 
inches),  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  intercostal  vessels  and  pleura — 
which  are  in  safety  as  long  as  the  operation  is  subperiosteal.  About  2.5  to 
4  cm.  (about  r  to  i^  inches)  is  now  removed  with  a  GIgH  saw,  as  in  the  ordinarv 
partial  excision  of  a  rib.  (3)  The  intercostal  vesseb  are  then  easily  isolated 
in  the  \>td  of  the  rib,  and  are  treated  according  to  circumstances — they  may 
be  tied  at  both  ends  of  the  wound  and  divided,  where  they  are  likely  to  be 


injured— or  they  may  be  left  intact,  the  incision  into  the  pleura  being  made 
b^t.ve^n  and  parallel  with  the  upper  and  lower  intercostal  vessels.  (4)  .An 
incision  of  about  2.5  to  4  cm.  (about  i  to  ij  inches)  is  now  carefully  made 
through  the  center  of  the  periosteal  bed  and  in  the  a.xis  of  the  former  rib, 
passing  through  the  costal  jjcriosteum,  endothoracic  fa.'icia,  and  parietal 
pleura  into  the  pleural  cavity — and  drainage  thus  established— the  drain 
used  being  so  placed  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  impinge  upon  the  lungs 
during  respiration. 

Operation  by  Partial  Excision  of  Two  or  More  Ribs.— fi)  If  it  he 
found,  after  excising  part  of  one  rih,  that  it  is  desirable  to  excise  part  r.{  the 
rib  above  or  l>elow,  or  both,  add  twi)  vertical  incisions  to  the  horizont:iI  one, 
extending  from  the  ends  of  the  former  horizontal  incision  upw:ird  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  rib  above — or  two  vertical  iiicisions  expending  down\.ar.-i 
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to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  below — or  both.  A  flap  of  overlying  soft 
parts  may  thus  be  turned  upward  or  downward,  or  in  both  directions, 
exposing  the  two  or  three  ribs — which  are  then  partially  excised  just  as  a 
single  rib  in  the  above  operation.  (2)  Where  it  is  wished,  from  the  first,  to 
excise  parts  of  two  ribs — make  an  incision  of  about  10  cm.  (about  4  inches) 
midway  between  the  two  ribs — passing  through  skin,  fascia,  and  overlying 
muscles,  down  to  the  level  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles — then  retract  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  upward  until  the  upper 
rib  is  well  exposed — and  the  lower  lip  downward  until  the  lower  rib  is  similarly 
exposed — incising  muscle  tissue,  or  separating  by  blunt  dissection,  in  the 
approach  toward  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib  above,  maintaining  an  even  thickness  of  soft  covering  everywhere. 
The  ribs  thus  exposed  are  partially  resected  as  in  the  single  rib  operation. 
(See  Figs.  350  and  351.)  (3)  Where  it  is  wished  to  excise  parts  of  three  ribs 
from  the  first,  make  an  incision  in  the  long  axis  of  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
ribs — join  this  by  a  vertical  incision  at  either  end  of  the  transverse  incision, 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib 
below  (making  an  H -shaped  incision) — and  turn  one  flap  upward  and  the 
other  downward  (as  explained  in  (i)  above).  Parts  of  three  ribs  are  then 
excised — the  intercostal  arteries  are  ligated  at  both  ends — the  nerves  are 
retracted — and  an  incision  made  vertically  in  the  center  of  the  area.  At 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  external  wound  is  closed  along  the  lines  of 
incision,  except  that  drainage  is  provided  for  through  an  unsutured  part 
of  the  wound.  (4)  Where  more  than  part  of  a  single  rib  is  excised,  the 
soft  parts  which  interv^ene  between  the  beds  of  the  excised  ribs,  and  includ- 
ing the  beds,  are  carefully  incised  in  a  vertical  direction,  down  to  the 
endothoracic  fascia — and  the  pleura  is  then  incised  in  the  same  direction. 
Prior  to  this,  the  intercostal  vessels  corresponding  to  each  rib  are  ligated  at 
either  end  of  the  original  wound,  so  that  when  divided  in  their  center  no 
bleeding  of  any  consequence  occurs.  The  nerves  are  drawn  out  of  their  beds 
and  retracted  upward  and  downward,  out  of  the  way,  if  possible. 

Comment. — Parts  of  three  ribs  may  be  excised  by  a  single  incision  (about 
15  cm.,  or  6  inches,  long),  made  over  the  central  rib,  followed  by  good  retraction. 

After  making  a  thoracic  opening  at  the  chosen  site,  lower  openings,  or 
counter-openings,  for  better  drainage,  can  be  made  by  cutting  down  upon 
a  curved  sound  introduced  through  the  original  opening  and  directed  to  a 
lower  part  of  the  cavity 


THORACOPLASTY. 

RSTLAKNDER'S  OPERATION. 

Description — This  operation,  suggested  by  Warren  Stone,  and  estab- 
h'shed  by  Estlaender,  consists,  as  now  practised,  in  the  subperiosteal  excision 
of  parts  of  several  contiguous  ri])S  over  a  pleural  cavity,  together  with  the 
removal  of  their  peric^sleum,  the  intercostal  tissues,  endothoracic  fascia,  ard 
the  parietal  pleura — thereby  allowing  the  corresponding  soft  thoracic  wall  to 
sink  in  and  obliterate  the  abnormal  cavity  by  the  approximation  and  union 
of  this  thoracic  wall  of  integumentary  and  muscular  tissues  to  the  visceral 
pleura,  which  has  been  freshened  by  curettage.  The  number  of  ribs  which 
are  partially  excised,  and  the  aniount  of  each  rib  removed,  will  depend  upon 
the  position  and  extent  of  the  involved  area,  as  determined  by  the  physical 
signs  before  operation;  or  by  probing,  or  by  the  amount  of  fluid  contained. 
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after  opening  the  cavit  ■ — and  usually  corresponds  with  that  area.  From 
the  second  to  the  ninth  ribs,  inclusive,  have  been  excised — but  generally 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  inclusive,  are  the  ones  taken.  From  the 
costal  cartilages  to  the  tubercles,  in  amount,  has  been  resected — but  the 
average  is  from  about  13  to  15  cm.  (about  s  to  6  inches) — the  amount  being 
greatest  where  the  cavity  is  widest,  and  vice  ^-ersa.  The  operation  is  appli- 
cable to  long-standing  cases  of  empytema  which  have  resisted  drainage,  and 
in  which  the  lung  no  longer  expands  and  the  pleura  is  much  thickened. 
Originally  Estlaendcr  did  not  remove  the  ccstat  periosteum  and  intercostal 
tissues,  nor  the  parietal 
pleura.  The  pleural  sur 
faces  were  allowed  to  fall 
into  contact  if  possible. 
The  pleura  was  not  open- 
ed, other  than  tor  the 
drainage  which  may  have 
been  previously  resorted 
to — but  the  e.xtemal  wall 
with  its  parietal  pleura, 
minus  ribs,  was  merely 
allowed  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  visceral 
pleura  Now  both  the 
costal  periosteum  is  ex- 
cised (to  prevent  regrowth 
of  bone)  together  with  the 
intercostal  muscles  and 
fascia,  and  the  parietal 
pleura  and  endothoracic 
fascia  removed,  and  even 
the  visceral  pleura  scraped 
(to  destroy  pyogenic  mem- 
brane and  to  approximate 
fresh  surfaces  for  union) — 
and  the  outer  wall  held 
in  contact  with  the  visceral 
pleura  by  dressings,  as  far 
as  possible. 

Preparation.  —  The 
thoracic  wall  is  shaved, 
where  necessar>'. 

Position. — Patient    is 
so  placed  as  to  Ijest  expose     ii"c. 
the  special  site  involved. 

generally  resting  upon  one  side— surgeon  usually  stands  in  front  in  operating 
upon  the  left  side,  and  behind  in  operating  upon  the  right  side — assistant 
stands  opposite  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Outline  of  the  empya-mic  cavity  to  be  obliterated,  as 
determined  by  physical  signs;  normal  limits  of  lung  and  pleura;  relation  of 
important  adjacent  organs. 

Incision.' — Supposing  that  parts  of  the  second  to  seventh  ribs,  inclusive, 
are  to  l>c  removed,  from  the  right  anlero-lateral  aspect  of  the  chest-wall-  -say 
8  cm.  (about  3  inches)  of  second  rib — 10  cm.  (about  4  inches)  of  third — 13 
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cm.  (about  5  inches)  of  fourth — 15  cm.  (about  6  inches)  of  fifth — 18  cm. 
(about  7  inches)  of  sixth,  and  20  cm.  (about  8  inches)  of  seventh — then 
transverse  incisions  somewhat  longer  than  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  rib  to 
be  removed  (to  allow  for  sufficient  retraction  of  soft  parts  to  get  at  the  required 
length  of  rib)  are  made  in  the  center  of  the  long  axis  of  each  alternate  inter- 
space, as  follows — between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  for  removal  of  those 
ribs — between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  for  the  removal  of  those  ribs — between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  for  the  removal  of  those.  If  an  uneven  number 
of  ribs  were  to  be  removed,  three  of  them  could  be  removed  through  an 
incision  placed  over  the  central  one  of  the  three.  The  greatest  length  will 
be  removed  from  that  rib  which  spans  the  greatest  width  of  cavity,  whether 
at  the  middle  cr  either  end — and  narrower  lengths  toward  the  tapering  or 
narrowing  aspects  of  the  cavity.  An  equal  length  of  each  rib  is  sometimes 
removed.     (See  Fig.  352,  A,  where  a  kite-shaped  excie^ion  is  j^hown.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  through  skin,  fascia,  and  overlying  thoracic 
muscles,  until  down  to  the  external  intercostal  muscles  (on  a  level  with  the 
ribs).  Tie  all  bleeding  vessels.  Retract  upper  lip  of  wound,  in  its  full 
thickness,  upward,  exposing  the  rib  above — cutting,  where  necessary,  muscular 
fibers  close  to  the  level  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles  and  external  aspect 
of  the  rib  (so  as  to  keep  as  thick  a  flap  of  soft  parts  as  possible).  The  lower 
lip  of  the  wound  is  similarly  retracted,  exposing  the  lower  rib.  (2)  The 
upper  and  lower  ribs  are  now  excised  subperiosteally  to  the  requisite  extent. 
(3)  The  above  steps  are  repeated  for  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  ribs.  (4) 
The  intercostal  vessels  are  now  tied  at  both  ends  of  each  intercostal  bed. 
(5)  There  are  now  three  long  incisions,  and  two  bridge-like  strips  of  external 
soft  parts,  composed  of  skin,  fascia,  and  outer  thoracic  muscles.  These 
bridge-like  parts  are  carefully  preserved.  Beneath  these  lie  a  deeper  con- 
tinuous layer  of  soft  parts  composed  of  costal  periosteum  (beds  of  ribs), 
external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles,  cndothoracic  fascia,  and  parietal 
pleura  (the  last  often  very  much  thickened) — all  forming  the  outer  wall  of 
the  empya^mic  cavity.  Havinji;  retracted  upward  (/.  e.,  outward),  out  of  the 
way,  the  above-described  brid.^c-likc  strips  of  soft  parts,  this  deeper  layer  of 
soft  parts  just  mentioned  is  all  cut  away  with  scissors — well  within  the  ligated 
intercostal  arteries,  on  either  side — and  along  the  highest  and  lowest  inter- 
costal space  of  the  involved  and  freed  area.  (6)  The  visceral  pleura,  espe- 
cially if  much  thickened,  is  advantageously  curetted.  (7)  The  three  original 
incisions  are  now  sutured  throughout,  except  a  part  of  the  lowest  is  left  open 
for  drainage,  where  drainage  is  instituted.  The  new  outer  wall  of  soft  thoracic 
tissues  is  now  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  freshened  visceral  pleura 
— and  is  held  in  contact  by  dressings  as  far  as  |:ossible,  to  promote  union 
and  obliteration  of  the  cavity. 

Comment. — Considerable  hemorrhage  occurs  throughout  the  operation, 
which  is  controlled  by  clamp,  ligature,  pressure,  and  hot  solution. 

There  is  not,  as  now  practised,  as  distinct  a  difiference  between  Est- 
laendcr's  and  Schede's  operations  of  Thoracoplasty  as  formerly — modern 
operators  using  the  good  features  of  both  in  each. 

The  second  rib  is  left  where  possible. 

The  external  soft  parts  may  be  raised  as  one  flap  (as  Schede  does) — cr 
as  several  smaller  flaps  (as  Jacobson  advises) — or  the  necessar}'  amount  of 
ribs  over  a  small  cavity  may  l)e  exposed  by  a  vertical  incision  over  the  desig- 
nated ribs,  followed  by  firm  retraction  (as  Pcarce  Gould  suggests). 

A  cavity  wider  than  long  requires  the  excision  of  more  of  fewer  ribs — 
a  cavity  longer  than  wide  requiring  the  excision  of  less  of  more  ribs. 
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Where  the  cavity  involves  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  ribs  (those 
behind  the  scapula),  their  anterior  ends  may  be  severed  in  the  usual  way — 
the  posterior  ends  being  severed  from  the  interior  of  the  chest  with  stout, 
curved  cutting-pliers — after  freeing  the  rib  of  soft  parts. 


THORACOPLASTY. 

SCHEDE'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — This  operation,  more  extensive  than  Elstlaender's,  differs 
in  detail  from  the  latter,  while  being  conducted  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  same  general  type  of  cases.  A  large  U-shaped  flap  is  raised, 
corresponding  in  extent  to  the  underlying  cavity  (sometimes  to  nearly  the 
entire  pleural  cavity)  and  consisting  of  all  the  soft  parts  overlying  the  ribs. 
The  ribs,  intercostal  tissues,  endothoracic  fascia,  and  parietal  pleura  outlined 
by  this  incision  are  then  excised  en  masse — the  visceral  pleura  scraped — and 
the  external  flap  allowed  to  fall  into  contact  with  the  freshened  pleura,  being 
sutured  back  in  place  and  held  in  contact  with  the  visceral  pleura  by  the 
dressings — opening  for  drainage  being  left.  Generally  resorted  to  in  old 
empyaemic  cases  of  the  worst  ty-pe,  especially  where  the  pleuric  are  very  much 
thickened,  and  which  have  resisted  all  other  measures,  and  represents  the 
most  radical  operation  of  its  kind  available,  consisting,  practically,  of  the 
removal  of  nearly  the  entire  chest-wall  of  one  side  beneath  the  plane  of  the 
thoracic  muscles.  The  number  of  ribs  removed  is  determined  by  the  vertical 
extent  of  the  cavity,  but  is  generally  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  inclusive. 
The  amount  of  each  rib  removed  is  likewise  determined  by  the  width  of  the 
cavity,  but  is  often  from  the  costal  cartilages  to  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Estlaender's  Thoracoplasty  (page  604). 

Landmarks. — Where  adapted  to  a  localized  cavity,  the  outline  of  that 
cavity  and  the  position  of  important  adjacent  structures  will  determine  the 
landmarks.  Where  the  maximum  removal  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  indicated, 
that  amount  of  each  rib  (from  and  including  the  second  downward)  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  pleural  cavity — in  the  average  case,  from  the  second  to 
the  ninth,  inclusive,  and  from  the  costal  cartilage  to  the  tubercle.  This  latter 
extent  will  be  understood  in  the  following  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  anteriorly  at  the  upper  border  of  the  second  ccsto- 
chondral  articulation  (about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  from  the  sternal  border) — 
passes  downward  following  the  curve  of  the  chondro-ccstal  articulations 
slightly  outward  (the  cartilages  increasing  in  length  as  they  descend)  to  the 
eighth  rib  in  the  nipple-line— to  the  ninth  rib  in  the  mid-a.xillary  line  on  the 
right  side  (the  tenth  on  the  left) — thence  transversely  backward  to  the  poste- 
rior scapular  line— thence  upward  along  a  line  midway  between  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?,  to  the  second 
rib.  (Some  surgeons  begin  the  incision  at  the  outer  border  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  above  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib — and  retract  from  this  point  upward 
to  expose  the  third  and  second  ribs.)     (See  Fig.  352,  B.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  down  to  and  upon  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles 
throughout  the  line  of  incision — bearing  lightly  over  the  intercostal  spaces 
to  avoid  penetrating  the  thorax.  (2)  This  entire  flap  of  overlying  soft  parts 
is  dissected  en  masse  from  the  bony  and  intercostal  muscular  wall  of  the 
thorax,  hugging  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles  cl<isely  (so  that  the  extensive 
flap  may  be  as  thick  and  well  nourished  as  possible).  The  scapula,  with  the 
subscapularis  muscle,  are  drawn  upward  and  away  from  the  trunk  so  as  to 
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give  access  to  the  upper  ribs  and  to  enable  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
ribs,  especially  where  the  incision  only  extends  upward  anteriorly  to  the 
fourth,  to  be  freed.  (3)  The  ribs  are  now  to  be  divided  in  front  and  behind, 
about  1.5  cm.  (about  i  inch)  within  the  line  of  division  of  the  soft  parts  (so 
that  the  cicatrix  will  not  fall  directlv  over  the  line  of  the  ends  of  the  divided 
ribs).  This  division  is  best  accomplished  in  the  following  way,  devised  by 
Hartley, — Where  each  rib  is  to  be  divided,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the 
periosteum  is  divided  over  the  center  of  the  rib,  midway  between  upper  and 
lower  borders,  by  an  incision  about  4  cm.  (about  i^  inches)  long,  with  the 
center  of  the  incision  at  the  point  where  each  section  of  rib  is  to  be  made. 
To  this  more  or  less  horizontal  incision,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ribs,  add  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  periosteum,  beginning  at  the  center  of  the  hori- 
zontal incision,  or  at  both  of  its  ends,  and  ending  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib.  With  a  cur\'ed  periosteal  elevator,  free  the  lower  half  of  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs  where  the  sections  are  to  be  made,  for  the 
extent  of  about  1.5  cm.  (about  \  inch) — especially  freeing  the  intercostal 
groove  with  the  intercostal  vessels.  Complete  this  process  of  freeing  at  each 
end  of  each  rib  be  fere  proceeding  to  the  next  step.  Now  grasp  the  lower 
half  of  each  rib,  where  cleared  of  f)ericsteum,  with  rongeur  forceps,  inserting 
the  lower  lip  cf  the  rongeur  forceps,  between  bone  and  periosteum,  and 
bite  out  a  half-button  of  bone  (^)  which  will  include  the  subcostal  groove, 
and  the  removal  of  which  will  well  expose  the  intercostal  vessels.  Complete 
this  half-button  excision  at  the  inner  and  outer  ends  of  each  rib  befcre 
proceeding  further  in  the  operation.  (4)  The  intercostal  vessels  are  all 
now  ligated  at  both  ends  of  the  exposed  part  of  each  rib,  being  easily 
accomplished  by  passing  a  curved  needle  armed  with  chromic  catgut, 
beneath  them  as  they  lie  fully  exposed — plainly  in  view,  or  very  accessible 
in  their  beds,  or  are  made  accessible  bv  a  verv  little  dissection.  The 
arteries  and  veins  should  be  picked  up  separately  or  together — but  especial 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  include  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  vessels 
thus  tied  are  the  inferior  intercostal  vessels.  The  upper  intercostal  vessels 
are  generally  much  smaller  and  may  usually  be  taken  up  with  clamp 
forceps  and  tied  as  divided  in  the  ossco-periosteo-muscular  flap.  If  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  superior  intercostal  vessels  may  be  exposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lower  ones,  by  biting  out  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
rib  with  rongeur  forceps.  (5)  The  ribs  may  now  be  freely  divided  at  both 
ends  by  passing  a  Gigli  saw  between  periosteum  ancf  b(  ne — the  saw-carrier 
easily  passing  between  the  rib  and  the  separated  part  of  the  periosteum  which 
had  been  freed  in  excising  the  half-])uttons  of  ])one,  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  way  from  the  end  of  the  separated  area  up  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
bone,  hug<7ing  the  rib  closely  on  its  inner  aspect  and  emerging  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  rib  and  the  position  of  the  superior  intercostal  vessels. 
Both  ends  of  all  the  ribs  are  thus  divided.  (6)  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
divide  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  the  intercostal  tissues  in  the  line  of  the 
severed  ribs  on  both  sides,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  above, 
and  along  the  lower  border  of  the  ninth  rib  below — thus  removing  the  entire 
lot  of  ribs,  intercostal  tissues,  endothoracio  fasoia,  and  parietal  pleura  ew  masse 
in  a  single  sheet.  (7)  The  thickened  visceral  pleura  covering  the  remnant 
of  contracted  lung  is  thoroughly  scraped  and  as  much  adventitious  tissue 
removed  as  possible.  (8)  The  flap  of  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles  is  now  allowed 
to  fall  into  contact  with  the  freshened  visceral  pleura — its  margin  being 
sutured  to  the  maririn  of  the  thoracic  opening,  except  a  dependent  opening 
left  for  drainage.     The  region  is  so  dressed  as  to  keep  the  flap  in  contact 
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with  the  freshened  visceral  pleura  and  aid  in  early  union  of  the  surfaces  and 
obliteration  of  the  cavity — the  arm  being  bound  to  the  side.  In  this  step 
of  closing  the  wound,  all  divided  thoracic  muscles  along  the  line  of  incision 
are  quilted  together  by  means  of  a  buried  row  of  chromic  gut  sutures,  before 
placing  the  final  tier  of  sutures. 

Comment.^(i)  After  the  flap  of  soft  parts  has  been  turned  back  each 
rib  may  be  excised  subperiosteally  and  then  the  intercostal  tissues  cut  away, 
as  in  Estlaender*s  operation — but  much  more  time  is  consumed.  (2)  While 
removing  the  deeper  flap  composed  of  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  endothoracic 
fascia,  and  parietal  pleura,  a  sound  or  a  finger  within  the  cavity  should  guide 
the  scissors  along  the  contour  of  the  portion  being  excised.  (3)  The  second 
rib  is  left  where  possible.  (4)  The  scapula  is  displaced  forward  during  the 
posterior  incision.  (5)  The  upper  ribs  may  be  removed  from  within  the 
cavity,  after  division  at  both  ends,  as  explained  in  Estlaender's  operation. 


OTHER  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PLEURJE. 

See  Operations  upon  the  Lungs  (pages  609  to  614) — and  Oi>erations 
upon  the  Liver  (pages  800  to  815). 


IX.  THE  LUNGS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Relations. — Apex;  extends  from  1.2  to  4.5  cm.,  averaging  2.5  (from  J  to 
1}  inches,  averaging  i),  above  level  of  first  rib  into  the  neck  (but  not  extending 
higher  than  the  neck  of  the  first  rib) — lying  beneath  subclavian  artery,  and 
behind  interval  between  two  heads  of  sternomastoid  and  inner  end  of  clavicle 
— and  covered  by  subclavian  artery  and  scalenus  anticus.  Right  apex  may 
project  slightly  higher  than  left.  Base ;  rests  upon  convexity  of  diaphragm. 
External  surface ;  chiefly  corresponds  to  cavity  of  thoracic  wall.  Internal 
surface ;  in  contact  with  pericardium  and  lateral  pleural  wall  of  mediastina. 
Anterior  border;  overlaps  anterior  surface  of  pericardium  on  right,  and 
partially  so  on  left.  Posterior  border;  fits  into  concavity  on  either  side  of 
vertebral  column.  Inferior  border;  fits  into  space  between  inferior  ribs 
and  costal  attachment  of  diaphragm. 

Relations  of  Margins  of  Lungs  to  Chest-wall. — ^Anterior  margins; 
extend  from  their  apices  (at  an  average  point  of  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  above 
the  first  rib,  and  nearer  posterior  than  anterior  border  of  sternomastoid) 
downward  and  inward  across  sternoclavicular  articulation  and  manubrium 
sterni  to  near  center  of  articulation  of  manubrium  and  gladiolus,  where  the 
two  margins  meet,  or  ver\'  nearly  meet — thence  both  borders  descend  parallel 
to  each  other  and  just  beyond  the  middle  line  (the  right  sometimes  slightly 
overlapping^  it)  to  midway  between  the  level  of  the  articulations  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum — from  which  point  they  diverge  unequally. 
Right  margin  continues  to  descend  almost  vertically  downward  to  sixth 
chondro-stcmal  articulation  (sometimes  to  lower  end  of  gladiolus),  whence 
it  curves  downward  and  outward  along  that  cartilage  to  sixth  costo-chondral 
articulation.  Left  margin,  from  point  of  divergence,  passes  along  lower 
border  of  fourth  rib  outward  with  a  downward  inclination,  and  then  down- 
ward across  fourth  interspace  and  fifth  rib  with  an  outward  inclination  to 
a\yex  of  heart  (a  point  3.8  cm.,  or  i^  inches,  below,  and  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  to 
inner  side  of  left  male  nipple  in  fifth  interspace) — thence  to  sixth  costo- 
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chondral  articulation.  Lower  margins ;  marked  by  a  slightly  curved  line, 
with  downward  convexity,  extending  from  sixth  costo-chondral  articulation 
to  spinous  process  of  tenth  dorsal  vertebra — crossing  (while  arms  are  elevated 
at  right  angle)  the  nipple-line  at  sixth  rib — mid -axillary  line  (arms  still  raised) 
at  eighth  rib — scapular  line  (arms  now  lowered)  at  tenth  rib.  Lower  margin 
of  left  lung  starts  on  level  with  sixth  costo-chondral  joint,  but  much  further 
out  than  right — about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  to  left  of  median  line  in  fifth  inter- 
space. Sometimes  lower  margin  of  left  lung  may  be  one  rib  lower  than  right. 
Posterior  margins ;  marked  by  line  from  level  of  spinous  process  of  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  passing  vertically  downward  on  either  side  of  spine,  over 
the  costo-vertebral  articulations,  to  spinous  process  of  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

Excursion  of  Lower  Borders  of  Lungs  in  Forced  Respiration. — 
Extend  about  3.8  cm.  (i^  inches)  below  the  line  given  above  for  the  rela- 
tion of  the  lower  margin,  in  deep  inspiration — and  rise  above  it  in  forced 
expiration. 

Relations  of  Fissures  of  Limgs  to  Chest-wall. — (i)  Great  or  Lower 
Fissure  of  Right  Lung: — draw  line  from  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  forward  and 
downward  around  chest  to  intersection  of  anterior  margin  of  lung  and  seventh 
rib.  (2)  Lesser  or  Upper  Fissure  of  Right  Lung: — draw  line  from  point  of 
intersection  of  preceding  line  with  mid-axillary  line,  to  fourth  chondro- 
sternal  articulation.  (3)  Fissure  of  Left  Lung: — draw  line  from  third  dorsal 
vertebra  forward  and  downward  around  chest  to  intersection  of  anterior 
margin  of  lung  with  sixth  costal  cartilage. 

Structures  of  Roots  of  Lungs,  and  their  Relations. — Structures 
of  each  root ;  bronchial  tube,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary  veins,  bronchial 
artery  (generally  one  on  right  and  two  on  left),  two  bronchial  veins,  anterior 
pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves,  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands,  areolar  tissue — all  being  enclosed  within  pleura.  Rela- 
tions of  right  root :  Anteriorly;  right  auricle,  superior  vena  cava,  ascending 
aorta,  phrenic  nerve,  anterior  pulmonar}-  plexus.  Superiorly;  vena  azygos 
major  arching  to  join  superior  vena  cava.  Prsteriorly;  pneumogastric 
nerve,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Inferiorly;  ligamcntum  latum  pulmonis. 
Relations  of  left  root:  Anteriorly;  phrenic  nerve,  anterior  pulmonar>' 
plexus.  Superiorly;  arch  of  aorta.  Posteriorly;  descending  aorta,  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Inferiorly;  ligamentum  latum 
pulmonis.  Order  of  structures  of  right  root:  From  Before  Backward; 
pulmonary  veins,  pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  and  bronchial  vessels.  From 
Above  Downward;  bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonar}'  veins.  Order 
of  structures  of  left  root:  From  Before  Backward;  pulmonary  veins, 
pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  and  bronchial  vessels.  From  Above  Downward; 
pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  pulmonary  veins. 

Position  of  Hilum  of  Lung. — Upon  inner  aspect,  slightly  above  middle, 
and  much  nearer  posterior  than  anterior  border — on  level  with  bodies  of 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  sometimes  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Bifurcation  of  Trachea  and  Bronchi. — Trachea  bifurcates  opposite 
the  spinous  process  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra — right  bronchus  passing  nearly 
horizontally  outward  and  dividing  into  three  chief  bronchial  tubes — left 
bronchus  passing  more  directly  downward  and  dividing  into  two  chief  bron- 
chial tubes. 

Arteries. — Pulmonary;  bronchial. 

Veins. — Pulmonary;  bronchial. 

Nerves. — From  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus,  formed  mainly 
by  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric. 

Lymphatics. — End  in  bronchial  glands. 
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PNEUMOTOMY 

THROUGH    A  THORACOPLASTIC   FLAP. 

Description. — Incision  of  lung  tissue  through  a  temporary  opening  made 
in  the  chest-wall.  This  opening  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  intercostal 
thoracotomy, — through  the  partial  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs, — or  through 
an  osteothoracoplastic  flap.  In  the  present  instance,  a  partial  resection  of 
three  ribs  will  be  made,  after  raising  a  thoracoplastic  flap.  Generally  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  abscess,  gangrene,  hydatid  cyst,  and  sometimes  for  bronchial 
dilatation  and  tuberculous  cavities. 

Preparation. — Chest-wall  is  shaved  where  hairy  growth  exists. 

Position. — Patient  so  placed  as  to  render  site  of  operation  accessible 
during  exposure  of  lung — but  placed  so  as  to  render  site  dependent  before 
cutting  into  lung  tissue  (that  fluid  may  not  flow  into  bronchial  tubes  opened 
by  incision,  in  addition  to  that  which  may  be  drawn  into  them).  Surgeon 
on  side  of  operation — assistant  on  same  side,  or  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Determined  by  physical  signs  locating  disease,  and  gener- 
ally verified  by  preliminar)'  exploration;  known  position  of  important  struc- 
tures. 

Incision. — A  U-shaped  flap  is  outlined,  with  base  generally  upward 
and  convexity  downward — usually  extending  over  two  or  three  ribs,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  well  include  the  incision  into  the  lung,  with  room  for  manipu- 
lation. (Vitality  of  flap  w^ould  be  better  assured  if  base  were  forward  or 
backward  and  conve.xity  in  opposite  direction.) 

Operation. — (i)  This  U-shaped  flap  of  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  ribs 
and  intercostal  muscles  is  raised.  (2)  Having  controlled  hemorrhage,  the 
necessary  parts  of  the  indicated  ribs  are  excised  subperiosteally — calculating 
that  the  line  of  division  of  the  ribs  will  fall  about  i  cm.  (nearly  ^  inch)  within 
the  line  of  flap-incision  (that  cicatrix  of  latter  may  not  fall  over  ends  of  ribs). 
(3)  An  exploratory  needle  may  now  be  introduced  through  the  periosteal 
bed  of  a  rib,  thus  avoiding  the  intercostal  vessels — and  the  needle  may  be 
left  in  5/7//  as  a  guide.  (4)  An  incision  is  now  carefully  made  in  the  long 
axis  of  a  space,  or,  preferably,  in  the  bed  of  a  rib,  avoiding  intercostal  vessels, 
— if  in  a  space,  passing  through  intercostal  muscles  and  endothoracic  fascia — 
if  in  the  bed  of  a  rib,  passing  through  periosteum  and  endothoracic  fascia. 
In  the  transverse  incisions  suflScient  room  can  usually  be  gotten  by  upward 
and  downward  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  without  requiring  the  division  of 
the  vessels.  If  it  be  elected  to  make  a  vertical  opening,  after  removing  the 
ribs,  then  the  intercostal  vessels  are  ligated  at  both  ends  of  the  exposed  beds 
of  the  excised  ribs — so  that  when  the  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  center 
of  the  exposed  area,  little  or  no  hemorrhage  will  occur.  This  vertical  incision 
is  in  the  center  of  the  area  from  which  the  ribs  have  been  partially  excised, 
and  extends  between  the  intact  ribs  above  and  below.  In  anv  event,  the 
incision  should  be  made,  if  possible,  dovvTi  to  but  not  directly  through  the 
parietal  pleura,  at  this  stage.  (5)  Here  one  of  two  conditions  will  be  found; — 
(A)  The  parietal  and  visceral  pleurae  may  be  adherent — the  general  pleural 
cavitv  will  then  be  walled  off,  and  the  incision  mav  be  made  directlv  into  the 
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lung  tissue — having  determined  its  depth  by  exploratory  puncture.  (B) 
Parietal  and  visceral  pleurae  may  be  non-adherent;  (a)  If  it  be  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  operation  at  once,  suture  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleurae 
together  with  catgut,  in  a  sufficiently  large  circle — thus  closing  off  the  general 
pleural  cavity  by  suture  and  by  packing  the  outer  circumference  of  the  circle 
with  gauze.     The  incision  may  be  then  made  at  once  into  the  lung  through 
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the  above  circle,  (b)  If  no  need  of  haste  exist,  pack  the  wound  with  gauze 
a  little  firmly,  so  that  the  pleural  surfaces  are  held  in  contact — and  in  two 
or  three  days  the  surfaces  will  be  united  for  some  distance  around,  and  incision 
into  lung  tissue  may  be  made  through  the  united  surfaces,  without  fear  of 
invading  the  general  pleural  cavity.  This  adhesion  is  made  more  certain 
and  firmer  by  also  suturing  the  pleurae  in  a  circular  manner  at  the  time  of 
the  exposure.  (6)  Incision  into  the  lung  is  usually  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  original  incision  by  which  it  has  been  approached — the  incision  extending 
through  the  full  thickness  of  the  variously  thick  layer  of  lung  tissue  overlying 
the  cavity.  (7)  Drainage  is  provided  for — the  drain  coming  out  through 
an  unsutured  lower  part  of  the  flap,  the  remainder  of  the  flap  being  sutured 
back  into  place — or  the  drain  may  come  out  through  a  convenient  opening 
in  the  flap,  the  circumference  of  the  flap  being  sutured  throughout. 

Comment. — (i)  Usually  the  removal  of  parts  of  one  or  two  ribs  suffices 
to  expose  the  site.  (2)  The  distance  of  the  cavity  from  the  surface  should 
be  determined  by  needle  before  incising.  (3)  The  following  methods  of 
incising  the  lung  tissue  are  used; — actual  cautery — best  for  soft  lung  tissue; 
incision  by  knife — safe  in  hardened  lung  tissue;  exploratory  needle  and  small 
grooved  director  introduced  simultaneously — the  needle  is  withdrawn  and 
director  left  in  situ — upon  which  dilators  of  increasing  size  are  slipf)ed  into 
cavity,  which  is  then  dilated;  blunt  dissection;  trocar  and  cannula.  (4)  If 
hemorrhage  occurs  from  lung  tissue,  pack  with  gauze.  (5)  Collapse  of  lung 
is  very  apt  to  follow  going  through  the  opened  pleural  cavity  (where  the  two 
surfaces  are  not  united  by  adhesion) — requiring  the  use  of  a  Fell-O'Dwyer 
instrument.  (6)  Pneumotomy  may  be  performed  by  means  of  an  osteo- 
thoracoplastic  flap,  as  described  under  Pneumectomy — or  by  any  method 
which  satisfactorily  exposes  the  lung. 
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THROITCH  AN  OSTKO-THORACOPLASTIC  FLAP. 

Description. — The  excision  of  part  of  a  lung  involved  in  some  lesion — 
an  uncommon  though  possible  operation.  Access  may  be  obtamed  by  the 
p)ermanent  excision  of  parts  of  several  ribs,  after  raising  a  thoracoj)lastic  flap, 
as  described  under  Pneumotomy — or,  better  still,  by  the  turning  back  tem- 
])()rarily  of  a  window  consisting  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  soft  and  bony 
parts  of  the  chest-wall.  The  operation  has  generally  been  resorted  to  for 
the  removal  of  malignant  and  hydatid  tumors  of  the  lungs — and  also  for 
localized  tuberculosis.  In  the  latter  cases  the  part  excised  has  usually  been 
the  apex. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  in  Pneumotomy. 

Incision. — (1)  Supposing  the  tumor  to  be  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
lung — an  incision  is  to  be  planned  outlining  an  upj)er,  a  lower,  and  an  anterior 
side  of  a  square  or  rectangle,  the  fourth  or  posterior  side  forming  the  hinge 
— the  square  including  the  anterolateral  asj)ect  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  upper  h'ne  will  lie  in  the  midclle  of  the  third  interspace,  in  its 
long  axis — the  lower  line  will  l)e  similarly  placed  in  the  center  of  the  sixth 
interspace — the  anterior  line  will  run  vcrtic  illy  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  outside 
of  the  costal  cartilages — and  the  j)ostcrior  side  will  })e  T)arallel  with  the  anterior 
and  from  10  to  13  cm.  (about  4  to  5  inches)  behind  it.  (2)  Supposing  the 
case  to  })e  one  of  localized  tu})crculosis  of  the  apex  of  the  left  lung — a  U- 
shaped  flap  is  planned,  with  its  convexity  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum;  its 
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base  reaching  nearly  to  the  anterior  axillary  line;  its  upper  horizontal  limb 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  intercostal  space;  its  lower  horizontal  limb  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  intercostal  space. 

Operation. — Carrying  out  the  steps  of  the  operation  indicated  in  the  first 
incision  given  above — (i)  Incise  through  skin,  fascia,  and  overlying  thoracic 
muscles;  down  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  along  the  upper,  lower, 
and  anterior  sides  only.  (2)  Along  the  anterior  line,  where  the  ribs  are 
intersected  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision,  retract  the  soft  parts  a 
limited  distance  on  each  side  over  the  ribs — and  make  a  short  incision  directly 
over  the  center  of  their  long  axes,  passing  through  the  p)eriosteum  (not  through 
the  skin) — free  the  circumference  of  the  ribs  here  subperiosteally  with  a 
curved  periosteal  elevator  over  the  least  width  of  rib  possible  to  accomplish 
its  freeing.  Do  not  yet  divide  the  rib.  (3)  A  short  incision  is  now  made 
directly  over  the  center  of  the  long  axis  of  the  ribs  posteriorly,  through  all 
the  overlying  soft  parts  down  to  and  through  the  periosteum — the  center  of 
each  incision  being  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lines  (just  as  the  center  of  the  trans-periosteal  incisions 
anteriorly  was  the  real  line  connecting  the  anterior  ends  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  incision).  The  ribs  are  here  freed  subperiosteally  as  in  front — their 
circumference  being  bared  over  the  smallest  space  practicable.  (4)  A  Gigli 
saw  is  now  carried  beneath  the  freed  portions  of  the  ribs  in  front  and  behind 
— thus  entirely  freeing  the  bony  connections  of  the  flap.  (5)  The  upper, 
lower,  and  anterior  sides  of  the  square,  or  rectangle,  are  now  carefully  incised 
through  their  soft  structures  not  already  divided,  down  to  the  endothoracic 
fascia,  carefully  avoiding  penetration  of  the  parietal  pleura.  (6)  This  large 
cutaneo-musculo-osseous  flap  is  now  carefully  elevated  and  turned  backward 
upon  its  posterior  hinge  (which  hinge,  as  far  as  the  soft  parts  and  the  integrity 
of  their  blood-supply  go,  has  been  very  little  injured  by  the  longitudinal  cuts 
over  the  ribs) — carefully  separating  it  from  the  parietal  pleura  as  it  is  turned 
backward.  (7)  If  it  be  found  that  the  two  surfaces  of  pleurae  are  not  ad- 
herent, the  wound  is  rather  snugly  packed  with  gauze — the  flap  turned  as 
far  back  into  place  as  the  gauze  will  allow — and  adhesion  is  awaited  for  three 
or  four  days.  Or  the  vitality  of  the  flap  and  the  firmness  of  adhesion  would 
probably  be  more  safely  and  thoroughly  secured  if  the  parietal  and  visceral 
pleura?  were  sutured  around  the  extreme  margin  of  the  wound  with  catgut 
— allowing  the  flap  to  fall  fully  into  place,  where  it  could  either  rest,  or  be 
sutured,  the  necessar\'  time  for  adhesions  to  form — and  subsequently  raised 
for  the  excision  of  the  growth.  Or  the  pleura  may  be  incised  and  the  opera- 
tion completed  immediately,  after  the  suturing  together  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces. (8)  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  the  method  of  the  removal 
will  be  somewhat  determined  bv  the  character  of  the  tumor.  Whether  fluid 
(e.  g.,  hydatid  cyst)  or  solid  (e.  g.,  primary  malignant  tumor),  if  its  accessi- 
bility will  allow,  it  is  best  to  ligate  off  the  surrounding  lung  tissue  by  carrying 
chromic  gut  in  a  large,  fully-curved  needle  around  the  growth  in  segments — 
and  then  excise  by  actual  cautery,  knife,  or  blunt  dissection,  where  possible. 
(See  Pneumotomy,  page  611.)  Sometimes  previous  ligation  is  impossible — 
the  tumor  is  then  removed  without  it,  and  hemorrhage  controlled  by  packing 
the  cavity  with  gauze.  It  sometimes  happens  in  hydatid  cysts  that  the  tumors 
have  to  be  incised,  their  contents  evacuated  and  their  walls  curetted,  the 
remainder  being  allowed  to  slough  out — although  complete  removal  of  their 
walls  is  much  preferable.  (9)  The  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  a  tumor 
should  be  temporarily  packed  with  gauze — which  is  brought  out  for  drainage 
through  a  convenient  opening  made  at  a  margin  of  the  flap — the  flap  being 
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elsewhere  sutured  back  into  its  normal  position.  As  the  ribs  are  adherent 
to  the  soft  part  of  the  flap,  which  will  be  sutured  to  the  thorax  around  its 
margin,  the  ribs  will  thereby  be  held  in  place  and  prevented  from  being 
materially  displaced.  If,  when  the  section  of  the  ribs  is  made,  it  be  done  in 
a  beveling  fashion  (at  the  expense  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  parts  of  the  ribs 
in  the  flap),  when  the  flap  is  turned  back  into  place  this  beveling  will  addi- 
tionally steady  the  rib  ends  in  place.  If  desired,  the  contiguous  ends  of  the 
severed  ribs,  in  front  and  behind,  can  be  united  by  chromic  gut  or  silver  wire, 
after  having  been  previously  drilled. 

Comment. — (i)  In  canning  out  the  steps  of  the  operation  indicated  in 
the  second  incision  given  above,  the  description  given  under  Pneumotomy 
by  a  Thoracoplastic  Flap  will  sufl^ciently  cover,  being  practically  similar. 
The  indurated  apex  of  the  lung,  when  exposed,  is  seized  with  forceps — de- 
taching it,  if  necessary,  from  its  adhesions — and  withdrawn  through  the 
thoracic  opening-^a  chromic  gut  ligature  is  then  carried  below  the  involved 
portion — or  a  double  ligature  is  passed  through  upon  a  needle  and  each  side 
tied  separately — the  apex  is  now  excised — the  lung  replaced,  after  bringing 
together  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  lung  by  gut  suture,  if  possible — and  the  edges 
of  the  parietal  pleurae  sutured  with  catgut.  The  operation  is  completed  as  in 
Pneumotomy  by  Thoracoplastic  Flap,  (a)  Tuffier  has  removed  portions  of 
tubercular  lung  through  a  sim])le  intercostal  thoracotomy  in  the  second 
interspace — opening  the  pleura  and  delivering  and  excising  the  involved 
portion  of  lung.  (3)  Where  the  ligature  is  not  used,  the  actual  cauter}'  is 
the  safest  means  with  which  to  excise  lung  tissue.  (4)  The  operation  is 
simplified  if  the  neighboring  healthy  lung  is  adherent  to  the  parietal  pleura. 
Collapse  is  also  much  less  likely.  (5)  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  first  rib 
are  sometimes  alone  excised. 


X*  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Position. — Occupies  middle  mediastinum  of  thorax,  lying  between 
anterior  mediastinum,  in  front  (opposite  sternum  and  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages) — posterior  mediastinum,  behind — and 
pleura?,  laterally.  Consists  of  visceral  and  j)arietal  layers.  Has  general 
outline  of  heart,  except  where  reflected  on  to  great  vessels  at  base  of  heart. 

Attachments. — Apex;  covers  great  vessels  for  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) 
and  is  held  in  position  by  them.  Base;  attached  to  central  tendon  of  dia- 
phragm and  adjacent  surface.  Anterior  surface  of  pericardium;  attached 
to  posterior  surface  of  manu})rium  and  ensiform  process  by  superior  and 
inferior  sterno-pericardial  ligaments. 

Relations. — Superiorly ;  great  vessels  of  heart.  Inferiorly ;  dia])hragm. 
Anteriorly;  thymus  gland  (or  remains);  areolar  tissue;  margins  of  lungs 
(especially  left);  sterno-pericardial  ligaments;  triangularis  sterni  muscle; 
internal  mammary  vessels;  anterior  mediastinum;  sternum.  Posteriorly; 
bronchi;  esophagus;  descending  aorta;  pneumogastric  nerves;  posterior  medi- 
astinum. Laterally;  pleura^  anterior  margins  of  lungs  (especially  left); 
phrenic  nerves;  accompanying  phrenic  vessels. 

Structures  Covered  by  Pericardium. — .Aorta;  superior  vena  cava;  pul- 
monary artery  and  bifurcations;  ductus  arteriosus;  four  pulmonary  veins. 

Arteries. — Pericardiac  and    musculophrenic    from   internal   mammar)-; 
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pericardiac,  esophageal,  and  bronchial  from  descending  aorta;  coronary  from 
ascending  aorta;  phrenic  from  abdominal  aorta. 

Veins. — Pass  to  azygos,  internal  mammary  and  phrenic  trunks,  cardiac 
veins  emptying  into  right  auricle. 

Nerves. — Branches  from  pneumogastric,  phrenic,  and  sympathetic. 

Lymphatics. -:-Empty  into  mediastinal  glands. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS* 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pericardium  is  from  3 
to  5  cm.  (about  ij  to  2  inches)  posterior  to  the  sternum — and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  portion  is  about  i  cm.  (about  f  inch)  posterior  to  the 
sternum. 

Normally  there  is  a  collapsed  cul-de-sac  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  pericardium,  which  is  much  distended  in  effusion.  This  is  the  site 
sought  in  drainage. 

According  to  Voinitch-Sianojentsky,  the  interpleural  pericardial  area 
extends  vertically  from  the  lower  border  of  the  left  fifth  chondro-sternal 
articulation  to  the  left  seventh  chondro-sternal  articulation — lying  mainly 
behind  the  sternum  but  also  corresponding  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
intercostal  space — wherefore,  puncture  of  the  pericardium  in  the  sixth  space 
may  be  made  directly  inward — whereas  it  should  be  directed  very  obliquely 
downward  if  made  in  the  fifth  interspace,  to  avoid  the  heart  (that  is,  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  heart  after  entering  the  pericardium). 

A  cartilaginous  bridge  unites  the  sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages — 
and  sometimes  also  the  fifth  and  sixth — and  thereby  the  intercostal  area  for 
puncture,  between  the  inner  border  of  the  cartilaginous  bridge  and  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum,  may  be  considerably  encroached  upon. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  runs  down  at  an  average  distance  of  about 
1.2  cm.  (about  J  inch)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sternal  border — to  the  sixth 
interspace,  where  it  divides  into  the  superior  epigastric  and  the  musculo- 
phrenic. 

For  outhne  of  Pleura,  see  Anatomy  of  Pleura. 
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Description. — Penetration  of  the  pericardium  by  a  hollow  needle  attached 
to  a  vacuum  syringe — for  the  purpose  of  exj^loration  of  contents,  or  aspiration 
of  fluid. 

Preparation. — Region  shaved,  if  necessary. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  preferably  resting  upon  some  object  which 
will  render  chest  prominent  and  increase  the  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
Surgeon  on  left  of  patient. 

Sites  of  Puncture. — Puncture  may  be  made  in  either  the  fifth  or  sixth 
interspace — and  either  internal  to  or  external  to  the  internal  mammary  artery. 
In  the  fifth  interspace,  the  width  is  greater  near  the  sternal  border,  and  is  the 
space  usually  chosen.  In  the  sixth  interspace,  the  internal  mammary  artery 
and  the  pleura  are  both  further  from  the  left  sternal  border,  and  puncture 
may  be  made  more  directly  inward.  Where  sufliicient  width  of  space  exists, 
the  sixth  inters[)ace  may  be  chosen.  Puncture  should,  by  preference,  be 
made  internal  to  the  internal  mammary  artery,  as  the  pleura  is  in  less  danger 
of  injurv*,  especially  in  the  fifth  space — and  even  in  the  sixth  space,  the  punc- 
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ture  would  have  to  be  about  2.5  cm.  (about  i  inch)  outside  of  the  border 
of  the  sternum  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  then 
it  is  apt  to  strike  the  pleura.     (See  Fig.  353,  G.) 

Landmarks. — Fifth  left  intercostal  space  (or  sixth) ;  left  margin  of  sternum ; 
course  of  internal  mammary  artery;  anterior  border  of  left  lung  and  pleura; 
right  border  of  heart.     See  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  these  structures. 

Operation  — (1)  An  incision  should  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  through  skin,  fascia,  pectoralis  major,  down 
to  the  intercostal  membrane,  clamping  all  bleeding  vessels.  (2)  Expose  the  in  - 
tercostal  membrane  by  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Grasping  the 
needle  with  right  forefinger  and  thumb,  so  placed  as  to  prevent  its  suddenly 

entering  too  far,  pierce 
the  fifth  intercostal 
soace  near  the  left  bor- 
der of  the  sternum,  and 
near  the  upper  border 
of  the  sixth  costal  carti 
lage — penetrate  straight 
backward  about  0.8  cm. 
(about  -^^  inch),  which 
is,  approximately,  the 
thickness  of  the  stern- 
um— then  penetrate  in- 
ward toward  the  jx)ste- 
rior  surface  of  the  stern- 
um for  I  to  2  cm.  (I  to  \^ 
inch),  to  avoid  the  pos 
sible  forward  extension 
of  the  pleura — thence 
penetrate  downward  and 
inward  through  the  peri- 
cardium— the  sensation 
generally  indicating 
when  the  pericardium  is 
entered.  Briefly  stated 
— pass  backward,  in 
ward,  and  downward 
(Delormeand  Mignon). 
Where  the  sixth  inter 
costal  space  is  used,  the 
needle  is  passed  directly  inward  and  backward,  close  to  the  sternum  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  interspace  (Voinilch-Sianojentsky). 

Comment. — Puncture  may  be  made  without  previous  incision,  but  pre- 
liminar}'  incision  is  better,  as  the  intercostal  space  and  border  of  the  sternum 
arc  exposed,  and  the  course  and  depth  of  the  needle  and  entrance  into  the 
pericardium  are  better  appreciated.  Also  the  l)ridge  of  cartilage  across  the 
intercostal  space,  when  present,  may  be  avoided. 


r\g.  353.— Incisions  and  Parackntesks  aboitt  the  Heart 
AND  Pericardium  :— A,  Outline  of  rijjlii  Iuhk:  B,  Outline  of  left 
lung;  C.  Outline  of  heart;  D.  Klevation  of  diaphragm;  K,  Para- 
centesis of  right  auricle;  F,  Paracentesis  of  light  ventricle;  G, 
Paracentesis  of  pericardium  ;  H,  Pericardiotomy  through  an  inter- 
costal space;  I,  Exposure  of  pericardium  and  heart  by  excision  of 
left  fifth  costal  cartilage.     (Modified  from  Gray.) 


PERICARDIOTOMY 

THROUGH    AN    INTKRCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  pericardium  through  the  fifth  intercostal 
space — generally  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  drainage.     The  method  here 
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described  will  be  the  simpler  one  of  exposing  and  incising  the  pericardium 
through  an  intercostal  incision.  The  more  extensive  exposures  involve  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  wall  of  the  thorax.  The  inter- 
space where  the  operation  of  intercostal  pericardiotomy  is  usually  done  is 
so  narrow  that  the  operation  by  excision  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  is  much 
preferable. 

Preparation  and  Position. — As  for  Paracentesis  Pericardii. 

Landmarks. — Sternal  end  of  left  fifth  intercostal  space  (between  fifth 
and  sixth  rib-cartilages) ;  and  other  landmarks  mentioned  under  Paracentesis 
Pericardii. 

Incision. — Incision  in  center  of  fifth  intercostal  space,  parallel  with  its 
long  axis — beginning  at  the  left  sternal  border  and  extending  5  to  7.5  cm. 
(about  2  or  3  inches)  in  length.     (See  Fig.  353,  H.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin,  fascia,  pectoralis  major,  external  intercostal 
membrane,  internal  intercostal  muscles — ligating  all  bleeding  vessels.  (2) 
Internal  mammary  artery  is  either  divided  between  two  ligatures,  or,  prefer- 
ably, drawn  outward.  (3)  Triangularis  stemi  muscle  is  divided,  or  its  fibers 
separated  by  blunt  dissection.  If  the  pleura  be  in  the  field,  it  will  be  exposed 
after  passing  through  the  triangularis  stemi,  and  should  be  carefully-  dis- 
placed outward.  (4)  The  pericardium  is  now  within  sight  and  touch — and 
is  carefully  seized  and  steadied  by  two  toothed  forceps  and  incised  for  i  to 
2.5  cm.  (about  i  to  i  inch)  between  them,  in  a  direction  downward  and  out- 
ward from  the  border  of  the  sternum.  (5)  The  edges  of  the  pericardium 
are  sutured  into  the  deeper  plane  of  the  thoracic  wound — that  is,  at  the  opening 
through  the  internal  intercostal  muscle.  Drainage  is  established  from  the 
interior  of  the  pericardium  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  outer  wound,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  may  be  closed. 

Comment. — (a)  The  pericardium  should  be  opened  with  scissors,  and 
t  e  opening  increased  by  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  probe-pointed  knife. 
(b)  Pericardiotomy  may  also  be  performed,  but  less  safely,  through  the 
costo-xiphoid  angle  (Larrey's  space). 


EXPOSURE  OF  PERICARDIUM  AND  HEART 

BV  EXCISION  OF  LEFT  FIFTH  COSTAL  CARTILAGE. 

Description. — Exposure  of  pericardium  and  heart  after  excision  of  the 
left  fifth  costal  cartilage — and,  where  more  room  is  required,  also  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages.  Generally  resorted  to  for  suturing  wounds 
of  the  heart  and  pericardium  and  for  drainage  of  the  latter — especially  in 
those  cases  where  more  space  is  required  than  attainable  by  the  intercostal 
operation. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Paracentesis  Pericardii. 

Landmarks. — Left  fifth  costal  cartilage;  and  other  landmarks  men- 
tioned uuder  Paracentesis  Pericardii. 

Incision. — Directly  over  center  of  fifth  costal  cartilage — beginning  over 
center  of  sternum  and  ending  just  beyond  chondrocostal  articulations.     (See 

Fig.  353'  I;) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin,  superficial  fascia,  pectoralis  major,  and 
deep  fascia  directly  down  upon  the  full  length  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage, 
ligating  all  vessels  severed.  (2)  Isolate  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  from  its 
neighboring  structures  (external  intercostal  membrane,  internal  intercostal 
muscle,  and  triangularis  stemi,  if  any  of  the  last  be  attached)  as  completely 
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as  possible,  by  hugging  and  clearing  the  cartilage  clnsety.  Divide  its  sternal 
and  costal  ends  with  blunt-pointed  pliers — or,  preferably,  with  Gigli  saw. 
(3)  Ligate  the  intercostal  vessels  at  both  ends  of  the  wound  and  divide  them 
between  the  ligatures.  Divide  tissues  which  intervene  between  bed  of  carti- 
lage and  internal  mammary  arterj'.  Cut  the  internal  mamman.-  arterj-  be- 
tween two  ligatures,  or  draw  it  outward.  Incise  the  triangularis  sterni  if 
necessary,  or  separate  it  from  the  sternum  and  push  it  to  the  right.  Displace 
the  pleura  outward,  after  careful  separation  from  the  pericardium  and  sternal 
structures.  (4)  The  pericardium  is  now  in  the  field,  and  is  treated  as  indi- 
cated by  the  object  of  the  operation; — In  Pericardiotomy  (for  drainage)  the 
pericardium  is  steadied  between  two  toothed  forceps  and  carefully  incised 
obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  close  to  the  border  of  the  sternum; — 
In  Pericardiorrhaphy  (for  incised  wounds  of  the  pericardium)  the  lips  of  the 
pericardial  wound  are  approximated  and  so  sutured  with  catgut  as  to  bring 


the  serous  surfaces  together.  (5)  Where  the  pericardium  has  been  incised 
for  drainaKc,  it  is  sutured  inio  the  lower  jilane  i>f  the  outer  woumi — that  is. 
the  triiinKuiaris  sterni  and  internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  external  wound 
is  closed  ill  greater  ))art,  anil  drainage  jirovideil  from  the  interior  of  the  peri- 
cardium through  the  jiart  nf  the  thoracic  wound  left  open.  Where  the  peri- 
cardium has  been  sutured,  temjiorar)'  drainage  of  the  external  wound  onlv 
is  instituted,  thniugli  a  limited  ojicning— the  remainder  of  the  thoracic  wound 
being  closed.     (See  Fig.  354.) 

Comment.— (a)  This  may  be  cunsidcred  the  liest  manner  of  exposing 
the  f>cricar(lium  and  heurt-— and  llie  ojiening  of  the  jwricardium  after  free 
exjwisure  may.  ordinarilv.  lie  considered  safer  than  puncture  or  aspiration 
through  .in  unopened  lliorav.  (b)  Having  excised  the  fifth  costal  cartilage 
bv  the  nl)ovc  itn)>)im,  if  mure  r.mm  In.-  required,  or  it  be  desired  also  to  remove 
the  fi.urlh  aiifl  >i\lh  nislal  cartilages  in  addition,  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a  vertical  incision  at  the  inner  end  of  the  original  incision, 
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down  the  center  of  the  sternum,  and  another  vertical  incision  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  original  incision.  Where  both  the  fourth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages 
are  to  be  removed,  these  two  vertical  incisions  will  extend  from  above  the 
fourth  to  just  below  the  sixth  cartilages,  thus  making  an  i-i-shaped  incision, 
and  enabling  two  flaps  of  soft  parts  down  to  the  cartilages  to  be  turned,  the 
one  upward,  and  the  other  downward.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove  only  the 
fourth  cartilage  in  addition,  then  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  vertical  incisions 
are  added.  If  only  the  sixth  cartilage  must  be  additionally  removed,  then 
only  the  lower  parts  of  the  vertical  incisions  are  used.  If  it  be  known  from 
the  start  that  two  or  more  costal  cartilages  must  be  removed,  an  oval  or  modi- 
fied horseshoe  flap  of  soft  parts  with  its  base  over  the  sternum  and  its  con- 
vexity extending  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  the  excision,  may  be  used, — or  an 
I-shaped  incision,  the  vertical  portion  being  from  i  to  2  cm.  (about  A  to  }  inch) 
from  the  sternum,  the  transverse  parts-  corresponding  with  the  uppermost 
and  lowermost  ribs  to  be  removed,  may  be  used,  the  two  flaps  thus  outlined 
being  turned  inward  and  outward.  Additional  room  may  always  be  gotten 
by  resecting,  with  rongeur  forceps,  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 


EXPOSURE  OF  PERICARDIUM  AND  HEART 

BY  OSTEO-THORACOPLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  ANTERIOR  CHEST-WALL. 

See  the  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  chest-wall  for  exposure  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  mediastina  (page  590).  Used  where  the  most  extensive  exposure 
of  the  pericardial  and  cardiac  regions  is  indicated. 

PERICARDIORRHAPHY. 

Consists  in  the  suturing  of  wounds  of  the  pericardium.  The  operation 
is  sufficiently  described  under  Exposure  of  the  Pericardium  and  Heart  by 
Excision  of  the  Left  Fifth  Costal  Cartilage  (page  617). 


XI.  THE  HEART. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Position  of  the  Heart  and  Its  Various  Parts. — Occupies  greater  por- 
tion of  middle  mediastinum — lying  obliquely  behind  lower  two-thirds  of 
sternum — and  ])rojecting  about  7.5  cm.  (about  3  inches)  to  left  of  median  line, 
and  about  4  cm.  (about  i^  inches)  to  right  of  median  line — extending  from 
above  to  the  right,  to  below  and  to  the  left.  Base;  directed  upward,  back- 
ward, and  to  the  right,  corresponding  to  interval  between  fifth  and  ninth  dorsal 
vertebra?.  Apex;  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  left,  corresponding 
to  chest-wall  between  frfth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages — at  a  point  about  2  cm. 
(about  }  inch)  to  inner  side,  and  about  4  cm.  (about  ij  inches)  below  left 
male  nipple.  Inferior  border;  corresponds  to  right  ventricle  and  rests  on 
central  tendon  of  diaphragm.  Anterior  border ;  corresponds  to  right  auricle. 
Left  border;  corresponds  to  left  ventricle.  Anterior  surface;  formed 
mainly  by  right  ventricle  and  part  of  left.  Posterior  surface;  formed 
mainly  by  left  ventricle. 

Relations  of  Heart  to  Chest-walL — Base;  corresponds  to  line  from 
point  on  lower  border  of  second  left  costal  cartilage  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  from 
sternum,  to  upper  border  of  third  right  costal  cartilage  1.2  cm.  (about  i  inch) 
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from  sternum.  Apex;  corresponds  to  point  3.8  cm.  (about  ij  inches)  below, 
and  2  cm.  (}  inch)  internal  to  left  male  nipple — which  is  about  g  cm.  (about 
3  J  inches)  to  left  of  median  line,  and  between  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages, 
and  just  internal  to  end  of  fifth  rib.  Lower  border ;  corresponds  to  line  from 
apex,  with  slight  downward  convexity,  to  seventh  right  chondro-stemal 
articulation.  Right  border;  represented  by  line  joining  right  extremity 
of  base-line  with  right  extremity  of  lower  border-line  (seventh  right  chondro- 
stemal  articulation),  with  a  slight  outward  convexity  projecting  about  3.8 
cm.  (about  ij  inches)  from  median  line.  Left  border;  represented  by  line 
joining  left  extremity  of  base-line  with  apex-point,  with  slight  convexity  to 
left — extending  about  7.6  cm.  (about  3  inches)  to  left  of  median  line  of  sternum. 

Relations  of  Parts  of  Heart  to  Chest-wall.— Right  auricle ;  behind 
sternal  ends  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  of  right  side; 
corresponding  intervening  spaces;  right  border  of  sternum.  Right  auricular 
appendix;  behind  or  to  left  of  median  line,  on  level  with  third  costal 
cartilages.  Left  auricle ;  extends  vertically  from  level  of  lower  border  of 
second  left  costal  cartilage  to  upper  border  of  fourth — and  corresponds,  hori- 
zontally, with  body  of  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  and  heads  of  adjoining  left 
ribs.  Apex  of  left  auricular  appendix;  behind  third  costal  cartilage, 
about  3.2  cm.  (ij  inches)  to  left  of  sternum.  Right  ventricle;  extends 
from  third  costal  cartilage  above,  to  seventh  costal  cartilage  below,  on  left 
side.  Right  auriculo-ventricular  sulcus;  line  obliquely  upward,  from 
sternal  end  of  sixth  right  costal  cartilage,  to  third  left  costal  cartilage.  Left 
ventricle;  not  in  contact  with  chest-wall,  except  small  part  of  apex  of  left 
ventricle  during  expiration. 

Relations  of  Orifices  of  Heart  to  Chest-wall. — Pulmonary  crifice 
(Pulmonary  Semilunar  Valves) ;  behind  junction  of  upper  border  of  left  third 
costal  cartilage  with  sternum.  Aortic  orifice  (Aortic  Semilunar  Valves); 
behind  left  half  of  sternum,  opposite  lower  border  of  third  costal  cartilage. 
Left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  (Mitral  Valves);  behind  sternum,  to 
left  of  median  line,  opposite  fourth  costal  cartilage.  Right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening  (Tricuspid  Valves) ;  behind  center  of  sternum,  oppt  site 
fourth  intercostal  space. 

Relations  of  Uncovered  Area  of  Heart  to  Chest-wall. — The  triangular 
area  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  pleura  is  represented  within  the  three  following 
lines; — (a)  Draw  line  downward  and  to  left  from  middle  of  sternum,  between 
fourth  costal  cartilages,  to  apex  of  heart;  (b)  Draw  line  from  starting-point 
of  first  line  down  the  lower  third  of  the  central  line  of  the  sternum; — (c)  Draw 
line  from  sternal  end  of  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  through  seventh  left  costal 
cartilage. 

Arteries. — Anterior  and  posterior  coronary. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries,  emptying  into  right  auricle. 

Lymphatics. — Knd  in  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

Nerves. — From  cardiac  plexus. 

PARACENTESIS  OF  RIGHT  AURICLE  OF  HEART. 

Description. — Puncture  of  right  auricle  of  heart  by  needle  of  aspiratory 
syringe — for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  blood  in  cases  where 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  engorged  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Paracentesis  Pericardii. 

Landmarks. — Position  of  right  auricle. 
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Operation. — An  aspiratory  needle,  so  held  as  to  control  the  depth  of 
puncture,  is  entered  in  the  right  third  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  sternum — and  thrust  directly  backward  through  skin,  fascia,  pectoralis 
major,  external  intercostal  membrane,  internal  intercostal  muscle,  probably 
through  fibers  of  triangularis  sterni,  through  areolar  tissue  of  anterior  medi- 
astinum, both  layers  of  pleura,  periphery  of  right  lung,  into  the  right  auricle — 
its  entrance  generally  being  recognized  by  the  sensation,  and  verified  by  the 
free  flow  of  blood  into  the  syringe.  The  requisite  amount  of  blood  is  with- 
drawn— and  the  wound  is  sealed  with  sterile  cotton  and  collodion.     (See 

Fig.  353,  E.) 

Comment. — (a)  A  preliminary  incision  may  be  made  in  the  intercostal 
space,  down  to  the  intercostal  membrane — whereby  the  entrance  of  the 
needle  into  the  auricle,  especially  in  thick  thoracic  walls,  is  more  readily 
recognized.  However,  in  using  a  vacuum  syringe,  this  is  not  generally  neces- 
sary, (b)  It  is  necessary  to  withdraw  blood  by  suction,  as  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  right  auricle  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  spontaneous  flow,  (c)  The  right 
auricle  is  preferable  to  the  right  ventricle  for  operation,  because  its  position 
is  not  apt  to  be  altered  and  its  internal  antero-posterior  diameter  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  right  ventricle. 

PARACEmrESIS  OF  RIGHT  VENTRICLE  OF  HEART. 

Description. — Puncture  of  right  ventricle  of  heart  by  needle  of  aspiratory 
syringe,  or  by  fine  trocar  and  cannula — in  the  same  cases  as  mentioned  under 
Paracentesis  of  Right  Auricle  {q.  v.). 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  Paracentesis  of  Right  Auricle. 

Landmarks. — Position  of  Right  Ventricle. 

Operation. — The  cannula  and  trocar,  or  needle,  are  entered  in  the  fourth 
right  intercostal  space,  2.5  cm.  (about  i  inch)  from  the  right  sternal  border. 
It  is  manipulated  as  in  Paracentesis  Auriculi — and  passes  through  practically 
the  same  structures — but  is  directed  inward  as  well  as  backward,  in  order  to 
strike  the  right  ventricle,  which,  normally,  might  not  be  certainly  reached, 
but  which  is  reached  with  greater  certainty  when  thus  engorged.  The 
requisite  amount  of  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  spontaneously — and  the  wound 
is  then  sealed  with  sterile  cotton  and  collodion.     (See  Fig.  353,  F.) 

Comment. — Blood-pressure  in  the  right  ventricle  is  sufliicient  to  cause 
spontaneous  flow  through  the  cannula.  See  Comment  under  Paracentesis 
Auriculi. 

CARDIORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  wounds  of  the  heart-muscle — after  having 
freely  exposed  that  organ  by  one  of  the  operations  described  under  the  Peri- 
cardium and  the  Mediastina. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Paracentesis  Auriculi. 

Landmarks. — The  landmarks  will  be  those  of  the  operation  by  which  the 
heart  is  exposed.  For  the  fullest  exposure,  the  osteoplastic  resection  for 
exposure  of  the  anterior  and  middle  mediastina  is  probably  l>est — bee  page 
590.  For  a  less  extensive  exposure,  the  resection  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage 
may  be  used — see  page  617.  Additionally,  the  landmarks  of  the  parts  of  the 
heart  should  be  noted. 

Operation. — (1)  The  pericardium  having  been  exposed  and  the  wound 
in  it  enlarged,  if  necessary,  the  heart  is  brought  into  the  field.  (2)  Chromic 
gut  upon  a  fully  curved  needle,  held  in  a  good  needle-holder,  is  used.     The 
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needle  is  quickly,  but  gently  and  steadily,  inserted  during  diastole  only,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  proceed  with  the  op)eration  except  during  diastole. 
The  needle  enters  about  4  to  5  mm.  (about  -j^  to  ^  inch)  from  one  edge — 
penetrates  moderately  deeply  only  (never  entering  the  endocardium) — 
crosses  the  gap  between  the  walls  of  the  wound  (or  may  dip  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  if  the  wound  does  not  entirely  penetrate  the  wall  of  the 
heart  and  there  is  room  beneath  it  for  suture  to  pass  without  entering  the 
endocardium) — and  makes  its  exit  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite 
side.  During  a  subsequent  diastole  the  thread  is  drawn  through  the  Hps  of 
the  wound — and,  during  still  another,  knotted.  After  the  first  suture  has 
been  placed,  gentle  traction  upon  it  steadies  the  heart  while  placing  the  others. 
(3)  The  pericardial  wound  might  also  be  sutured  in  a  perfectly  clean  case — 
but,  practically,  it  is  better  to  temporarily  leave  it  open,  lightly  packing  the 
mouth  of  the  pericardial  wound  and  carrying  drainage  through  that  part  of 
the  external  wound  not  closed.     (See  Fig.  354.) 

Comment. — When  the  needle  enters  the  heart,  there  is  a  momentary 
stoppage,  followed  by  brief  tumultuous  action. 


XII.  THE  THORAQC  TRACHEA. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
See  Trachea  under  Operations  upon  the  Neck  (page  548). 

THORAaC  TRACHEOTOMY 

BY  POSTERIOR   MEDIASTINAL  OSTEOPLASTIC  FLAP  OPERATION. 

See  Posterior  Mediastinal  Thoracotomy  (page  593).  The  exposure  and 
incision  of  the  trachea  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  is  resorted  to  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  situated  too  low  in  the  trachea  to  be  accessible  and 
removable  from  a  cervical  tracheotomv  wound. 


XIII.  THE  BRONCHI. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Relations. — (i)  Right  bronchus;  vena  azygos  major  passes  above  bron- 
chus from  behind  forward,  on  its  way  to  superior  vena  cava;  right  pulmonary 
artery  lies  at  first  below  and  then  in  front  of  bronchus.  (2)  Left  bronchus ; 
passes  beneath  arch  of  aorta,  resting  upon  eso])hagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  de- 
scending aorta;  left  pulmonary  artery  lies  at  first  above  and  then  in  front  of  it. 

Differences  in  the  Bronchi. — (1)  Right  bronchus;  about  2.5  cm. 
(about  r  inch)  long;  wider,  shorter,  and  more  horizontal  than  left;  enters 
right  lung  opposite  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  About  2  cm.  (about  }  inch)  from 
origin,  the  upper  or  eparterial  branch  of  bronchus  is  given  off  above  right 
pulmonary  artery  to  upper  lobe  of  lung;  the  main  bronchus,  or  hyf)arterial 
branch,  passes  below  and  behind  right  pulmonary  artery  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  for  middle  and  lower  lobes.  (2)  Left  bronchus;  about  5 
cm.  (about  2  inches)  long;  smaller,  longer,  and  more  oblique  than  right; 
enters  left  lung  opposite  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  (about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  lower 
than  right).  Left  bronchus  is  entirely  below  left  pulmonary  artery  (hypar- 
terial),  and  divides  into  two  branches,  for  upper  and  lower  lobes.  Xote. — In 
majority  of  cases,  right  bronchus  seems  a  more  direct  continuation  of  trachea 
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than  left  (that  is,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  bronchi  lies  more  to  the 
left) — although  the  left  is  the  more  oblique  in  direction — wherefore,  foreign 
bodies  are  more  frequently  lodged  in  the  right  bronchus. 

Arteries. — Bronchial  branches  of  thoracic  aorta. 

Veins. — Bronchial — emptying  into  vena  azygos  major  on  right  side — and 
into  superior  intercostal  vein  on  left. 


BRONCHOTOMY. 

Description. — Exposure  and  incision  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Generally 
resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies — and  sometimes  for  the  drainage 
of  bronchiectatic  cavities.  The  manner  and  site  of  the  operation  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case — the  manner  of  approach  being 
by  one  of  the  procedures  already  described. 

Where  Bronchotomy  is  done  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  main 
bronchi  are  the  ones  usually  opened — and  are  exposed  through  a  Posterior 
Mediastinal  Thoracotomy,  by  means  of  the  osteoplastic  flap  operation  de- 
scribed at  page  593.  The  bronchi  are  opened  as  the  trachea  is  opened  in  that 
operation — either  directly  over  the  foreign  body — or  at  the  site  most  accessible 
to  the  object — the  object  being  sought,  in  the  latter  case,  by  slender,  curved 
forceps  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  bronchus.  Both  the  bronchial 
wound  and  the  outer  wound  are  treated  as  in  the  operation  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

Where  Bronchotomy  is  performed  to  afford  drainage  in  a  case  of  dilated 
bronchial  tube,  in  Bronchiectasis,  the  operation  is  practically  the  same  as 
Pneumotomy  for  abscess,  etc.  The  operation  is  rarely  of  much  avail,  unless 
it  be  practically  a  single,  defined  cavity  in  an  accessible  site,  previously  well 
located.     (See  Fig.  349,  J.) 


XIV.  THE  THORACIC  ESOPHAGUS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

See  Esophagus  under  Operations  upon  the  Neck  (page  557). 

THORAaC  ESOPHAGOTOMY 

BY  POSTERIOR  MEDIASTINAL  OSTEOPLASTIC  FLAP  OPERATION. 

See  Posterior  Mediastinal  Thoracotomy  (page  5Q3). 

Exposure  and  incision  of  the  esophagus  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  are 
resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  situated  too  low  in  the  esophagus 
to  be  accessible  and  removable  from  a  cervical  esophagotomy. 

Having  isolated  the  esophagus,  as  described  in  the  operation  mentioned, 
and  having  located  the  foreign  body,  the  esophagus  is  steadied  with  toothed 
forecps,  if  necessary — an  incision  in  its  longitudinal  axis  is  made — the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  held  apart  by  two  pairs  of  toothed  forceps,  and  the  foreign 
body  removed  with  appropriate  forceps.  The  opening  into  the  esophagus 
should  be  made  upon  its  lateral  aspect  (generally  the  left  aspect).  The 
wound  in  the  esophagus,  in  favorable  cases,  may  be  sutured  with  catgut — 
for  drainage  may  take  place  into  the  stomach  (where  in  a  corresponding 
operation  upon  the  trachea,  or  bronchi,  drainage  is  by  means  of  the  external 
wound,  and  suturing  of  the  trachea  or  bronchus  is  not  indicated).  Drainage 
is  instituted  from  the  wall  of  the  esophagus  through  the  outer  wound.  (See 
Fig.  249,  K.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ABDOMINO-PELVIC 

REGION. 

L  THE  ABDOHINO-PELVIC  WALL. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ABDOMINO-PELVIC  VALL. 

Boundaries  of  the  Abdomino-pelvic  Cavity. — ^Above ;  concave  dome 
of  diaphragm.  Below;  levatores  ani  and  coccygei  muscles  (** diaphragm 
of  pelvis").    Laterally;  lower  thoracic,  and  abdominal  and  pelvic  walls. 

Boundaries  of  Abdominal  Cavity. — Superiorly ;  central  tendon  of  dia- 
phragm (rising  to  about  inferior  end  of  sternum,  or  seventh  chondro-sternal 
joint);  right  half  of  diaphragm  (to  about  level  of  fifth  rib,  or  about  2.5  cm.,  or 
I  inch,  below  right  male  nipple) ;  left  half  of  diaphragm  (rising  not  quite  so 
high  as  right);  costal  arches  and  ensiform  process  of  sternum.  Inferiorly; 
ileo-pectineal  lines,  laterally;  crest  of  pubic  bones,  anteriorly;  base  of  sacrum 
and  sacro- vertebral  angle,  posteriorly;  Poupart's  Ugaments,  superficially. 

Boundaries  of  Pelvic  Cavity. — Superiorly;  ileo-pectineal  lines,  later- 
ally; crest  of  pubic  bones,  anteriorly;  base  of  sacrum  and  sacro- vertebral 
angle,  posteriorly.  Inferiorly;  Anteriorly;  pubic  arch  and  subpubic  liga- 
ment; rami  of  os  pubis  and  ischium; — Posteriorly;  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments and  tip  of  coccyx; — Laterally;  tuberosities  of  ischia. 

Regions  of  the  Abdomino-pelvic  Cavity  and  Their  Contents. — Basis  of 
divisions;  Two  horizontal  lines  are  drawn — one  corresponding  with  the 
lowest  part  of  the  tenth  costal  arch — the  other  with  the  most  prominent  lateral 
points  of  the  iliac  crests; — and  two  vertical  lines  are  made  to  intersect  these 
passing  upward  from  the  center  of  Poui)art's  ligaments — thus  forming  the 
nine  following  regions  (Quain); — Epigastric ;  most  or  all  of  left  lobe  of  liver; 
part  of  right  lobe  of  liver;  gall-bladder;  part  of  body  and  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifices  of  stomach;  first  and  second  parts  of  duodenum;  duodeno-jejunal 
flexure;  pancreas;  supero-internal  part  of  spleen;  parts  of  both  kidneys; 
suprarenal  bodies.  Right  hypochondriac;  most  of  right  lobe  of  liver; 
hepatic  flexure  of  colon;  part  of  rijiht  kidney.  Left  hypochondriac;  por- 
tion of  stomach;  greater  part  of  spleen;  tail  of  pancreas;  splenic  flexure  of 
colon;  part  of  left  kidney;  part  of  left  lobe  of  liver  (sometimes).  Umbilical; 
most  of  transverse  colon;  third  part  of  duodenum;  some  convolutions  of 
jejunum  and  ileum;  part  of  mesentery;  part  of  great  omentum;  part  of 
right  kidney  (sometimes  parts  of  both).  Right  lumbar;  ascending  colon; 
portion  of  right  kidney;  part  of  ileum  (sometimes).  Left  lumbar;  de 
scending  colon;  part  of  jejunum;  small  part  of  left  kidney  (sometimes) 
Hypogastric;  convolutions  of  ileum;  bladder  in  children  (and  in  adults  when 
distended);  gravid  uterus;  sigmoid  loop;  upper  portion  of  rectum.  Right 
iliac;  caxum,  with  vermiform  appendix;  end  of  ileum.  Left  iliac;  sig 
moid  colon;  convolutions  of  jejunum  and  ileum. 

Apertures  in  the  Abdominal  Wall.— Above;  those  through  the  dia- 
phragm (see  that  structure,  page  59^.).     Below;  for  femoral  vessels:  for  sper 
matic  cord.    Anteriorly;  umbilicus. 
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Structures  of  Antero-lateral  Abdominal  Wall. — (From  without  in- 
ward)— skin;  superficial  fascia,  superficial  and  deep  layers;  general  areolar 
tissue  overlying  external  oblique  muscle,  and  special  intercolumnar  fascia 
of  external  abdominal  ring;  external  oblique  and  its  aponeurosis;  internal 
oblique  and  its  aponeurosis;  transversalis  and  its  aponeuro:^is;  rectus; 
pyramidalis;  fascia  transversalis;  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue;  p)eritoneum. 

Structures  of  Posterior  Abdominal  Wall. — (i)  Osseous  Portion — five 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  interarticular  fibro-cartilages;  postero-lateral'  portions 
of  ilia; — (2)  Soft  Portion  (from  without  inward) — skin;  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue;  lumbar  aponeurosis  (posterior  layer);  erector  spinae;  lumbar  aponeu- 
rosis (middle  layer)  attached  to  transverse  processes  of  lumbar  vertebrae; 
quadratus  lumborum;  lumbar  aponeurosis  (anterior  layer);  psoas;  crura  of 
diaphragm;  kidney,  areolar  tissue,  and  colon;  subp)eritoneal  areolar  tissue; 
peritoneum. 

Arteries  of  Antero-lateral  Abdominal  Wall. — Superficial  epigastric, 
superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  sup)erficial  external  pudic  from  femoral; 
lowest  two  intercostals  from  thoracic  aorta;  abdominal  branches  of  lumbar 
arteries  from  abdominal  aorta;  ilio-lumbar  from  internal  iliac;  deep  circum- 
flex iliac  and  deep  epigastric  from  external  iliac;  superior  epigastric  and 
musculophrenic  from  internal  mammary. 

Arteries  of  Posterior  Abdominal  Wall. — Lumbar  branches  of  abdom- 
inal aorta. 

Veins  of  Antero-lateral  Abdominal  Wall. — Correspond,  chiefly,  with 
the  arteries. 

Veins  of  Posterior  Abdominal  Wall. — Correspond,  chiefly,  with  the 
arteries. 

Lymphatics  of  Antero-lateral  Abdominal  Wall. — Sup)erficial  vessels 
above  umbilicus  empty  into  axillar}'  glands: — sup)erficial  vessels  below  um- 
bihcus  empty  into  inguinal  glands: — deep  vessels  above  umbilicus  empty  into 
sternal  glands  (probably): — deep  vessels  below  umbilicus  empty  into  iliac 
glands. 

Lymphatics  of  Posterior  Abdominal  Wall. — Median  (aortic)  lumbar 
glands: — lateral  (psoas)  lumbar  glands. 

Distribution  of  Nerves  to  Antero-lateral  Abdominal  Wall. — Lower 
intercostal  nerves;  emerging  from  intercostal  spaces  behind  costal  carti- 
lages (except  twelfth,  which  is  subccslal),  they  pass  forward  between  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  (generally  intercommunicating  here) — penetrate 
outer  edge  of  sheath  of  rectus — supply  rectus — pass  through  its  substance — 
penetrate  anterior  layer  of  rectal  sheath — and  are  distributed  to  skin.  Lateral 
cutaneous  branches  of  lower  intercostal  nerves;  divide  into  Anterior 
Branches  (to  skin  up  to  outer  border  of  rectus,  and  superficial  part  of  external 
oblique)  and  Posterior  Branches  (to  skin  of  outer  part  of  back).  Sixth 
intercostal;  supplies  region  between  lower  end  of  sternum  and  tip  of  eni^i- 
form  cartilage.  Seventh  intercostal;  distributed  to  region  near  lower  end 
of  cnsiform  cartilage.  Eighth  intercostal;  runs  up  under  cover  of  costal 
arch  and  supplies  area  of  middle  linea  transversa,  between  tip  of  ensiform 
cartilage  and  umbilicus.  Ninth  intercostal ;  runs  directly  forward  on  level 
with  ninth  costal  cartilage  and  supplies  region  just  above  umbilicus.  Tenth 
intercostal ;  runs  ch'rcctly  forward  on  level  with  tenth  costal  cartilage  and  sup- 
plies skin  about  um})ilicus.  Eleventh  intercostal;  runs  forward  and  down- 
ward, supplying  the  region  a  little  below  the  umbilicus.  Twelfth  intercostal; 
passes  in  front  of  quadratus  lumborum,  along  lower  border  of  twelfth  rib — 
pierces  transversalis  and  runs  forward  between  transversals  and  internal 
40 
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oblique — (a)  Anterior  Branch  of  Twelfth  Intercostal,  penetrates  rectus  and 
is  distributed  below  a  point  midway  between  umbilicus  and  pubis — (b) 
Lateral  Cutaneous  Branch  of  Twelfth  Intercostal,  penetrates  internal  oblique, 
then  emerges  from  external  oblique  from  2.5  to  8  cm.  (about  i  to  3  inches) 
above  the  iliac  crest,  and  is  distributed  to  skin  over  front  of  hip.  Ilio-hypo- 
gastric  branch  of  first  lumbar ;  emerges  from  upper  outer  border  of  psoas 
— runs  in  front  of  quadratus  lumborum  to  iliac  crest — piercing  transversalis 
posteriorly,  and  divides  between  transversalis  and  internal  obhque,  about 
6.5  cm.  (about  2 J  inches)  posterior  to  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  into — (a) 
Hypogastric  Branch,  passing  forward  between  transversalis  and  internal 
oblique,  pierces  internal  obhque,  then  pierces  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique 
about  2.5  cm.  (about  i  inch)  above  and  just  to  outer  side  of  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  supplies  skin  of  hypogastric  and  external  ring  region, — (b)  Iliac 
Branch,  piercing  internal  oblique  and  external  oblique  directly  above  crest  of 
ilium,  and  supplying  skin  of  gluteal  region  posterior  to  lateral  cutaneous 
branch  of  twelfth  dorsal  ner\'e.  Ilio-inguinal  branch  of  first  lumbar; 
passes  from  outer  border  of  psoas  just  inferior  to  ilio-hypogastric — runs 
obliquely  across  quadratus  lumborum  and  iliacus — penetrates  transversalis 
near  anterior  part  of  iliac  crest  (communicating  here  with  iHo-hypogastric) 
— runs  for\vard  between  internal  oblique  and  transversahs,  piercing  internal 
oblique  a  httle  in  front  of  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — passes  fonvard  beneath 
aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  accompanying  cord  through  inguinal  canal 
and  emerging  at  external  abdominal  ring — supplying  skin  of  upper  and  inner 
aspects  of  thigh — and  scrotum  in  male,  and  labium  in  female. 

Distribution  of  Nerves  to  Posterior  Abdominal  Wall. — Posterior 
divisions  of  lumbar  nerves;  dividing  into  internal  and  external  branches. 
Genitocrural  nerve ;  arising  from  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves,  passes 
obliquely  through  psoas,  emerging  from  its  inner  border  opposite  disc  between 
third  and  fcurth  lumbar  vertel)rae — passing  downward  upon  anterior  surface 
of  psoas  and  dividing,  at  outer  side  of  external  iliac  artery,  into — (a)  Genital 
Branch,  piercing  fascia  transversalis  and  descending  on  posterior  part  of 
spermatic  cord  through  inguinal  canal — emerging  at  external  abdominal  ring 
and  supplying  cremaster  muscle  in  male,  and  round  ligament  in  female. — (b) 
Crural  Branch,  descending  on  external  iliac  artery  and  piercing  femoral 
sheath  about  5  cm.  (about  2  inches)  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  skin  of  upper  central  part  of  thigh.  External  cutaneous ;  arising 
from  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves,  emerges  from  center  of  outer  border 
of  psoas  and  runs  obliquely  over  iliacus  muscle  to  notch  just  below  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  where  it  escapes  beneath  Poupart's  hgament  on  to  thigh. 
Anterior  crural;  obturator;  accessory  obturator  nerves — descend  to 
their  distributions  through  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  abdomino-pelvic 
wall. 

Summary  of  Distribution  of  Anterior  Abdominal  Nerves. — Seventh 
and  eighth  run  ujnvard  and  inward  and  suj)ply  upper  third  of  abdominal 
wall; — ninth  and  tenth  run  nearly  transversely  inward  and  supply  middle 
third; — eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  Ilio-hypogastnc  and  Ilio-inguinal,  run 
downward  and  inward  and  suj)ply  lower  third  of  abdominal  wall. 

Anterior  Sheath  of  Rectus. — Formed,  above,  by  blending  of  aponeu- 
roses of  external  oblicjuc  and  outer  lamella  of  internal  obhque — below,  by 
blending  of  aponeuroses  of  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis. 

Posterior  Sheath  of  Rectus. — Formed,  above,  by  blending  of  aponeu- 
roses of  inner  lamella  of  internal  oblique  and  transversahs;  next  to  which 
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come,  in  order,  transversalis  fascia,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and  parietal 
peritoneum, — below  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  by  transversalis  fascia  alone; 
next  to  which  come,  in  order,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  and  parietal  peri- 
toneum. 

Linea  Alba. — A  tendinous  raph^,  extending  from  ensiform  cartilage  to 
symphysis  pubis,  down  median  line  of  abdominal  wall,  and  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  obliquus  externus  and  intemus  and  the  trans- 
versalis, between  the  inner  margins  of  the  rectus  muscles.  Most  distinct 
just  above  the  umbilicus.  Practically  absent  below  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas 
— because  from  that  line  downward  the  aponeuroses  of  external  oblique, 
internal  oblique,  and  transversalis  all  pass  in  front  of  rectus  (the  linea  alba 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  aponeuroses  which 
form  the  sheath  of  the  rectus). 
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Linea  alba — extending  from  apex  of  ensiform  cartilage  to  symphysis  pubis 
— broader  above,  narrower  below  the  umbilicus — incomplete  posteriorly 
(only)  in  its  lower  fourth,  where  the  transversalis  fascia  replaces  it.  One  or 
both  borders  of  the  recti  are  apt  to  be  incised  in  ojjerating  below  the  umbilicus. 
Represents  junction  of  inner  borders  of  aponeuroses  of  the  flat  abdominal 
muscles. 

Linea?  semilunares — represent  the  line  of  division  of  the  aponeuroses  of 
the  abdomen — correspond  with  the  outer  borders  of  the  recti  muscles — extend 
from  lowest  part  of  seventh  costal  cartilages  to  spines  of  os  pubis,  so  curved 
that  opposite  the  umbilicus  they  are  6  to  7.5  cm.  (2^  to  3  inches)  from  the 
median  line. 

Lineae  transversa; — three  tendinous  intersections  in  the  substance  of  the 
recti  muscles,  forming  transverse  furrows  upon  their  surface — the  upper  one, 
opposite,  or  just  below,  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, — the  middle  one, 
between  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus  (about  opposite 
the  tenth  costal  cartilage), — the  lower  one,  opposite  the  umbilicus, — (and 
sometimes  a  fourth  one,  below  the  umbilicus). 

Semilunar  fold  of  Douglas — below  which  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  recti 
is  formed  by  transversalis  fascia  alone — about  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
upper  three-fourths  and  the  lower  fourth  of  the  recti  muscles — about  3  cm. 
(ij  inches)  below  the  umbilicus. 

.Abdominal  furrow — extends  from  infrasternal  fossa  to,  or  a  little  below, 
the  umbilicus,  where  it  l)ecomes  lost.     Its  bottom  is  formed  bv  the  linea  alba. 

Umbilicus — situated  in  the  linea  alba — always  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia  (generally  from  2  to  2.5  cm.,  }  to  i  inch,  above) 
— from  2  to  2.5  cm.  (}  to  i  inch)  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bifurcation 
of  the  abdominal  aorta — opposite  the  tip  of  the  third  lumbar  spine,  or  the 
intervertebral  disc  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Spine  of  the  os  pubis — found  by  following  up  the  tendon  of  the  abductor 
longus — nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  great 
trochanter — gives  attachment  to  the  outer  pillar  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring. 

.Anterior  superior  iliac  spine — the  most  prominent  landmark  of  the  lower 
anterolateral  abdominal  wall. 

Crests  of  the  iliac  bones — continuations  backward  of  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spines — found  at  the  bottom  of  the  iliac  furrows,  in  the  fleshy. 
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Poupart*s  ligament — represented  by  a  line  curved  slightly  downward,  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  pubic  spine. 

Iliac  furrow — corresponds  to  the  iliac  crests — and  formed  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  external  oblique  muscles  to  these  crests. 

Sacral  promontory — represented  by  a  transverse  line  between  the  two  an- 
terior superior  iliac  spines. 

Internal  abdominal  ring — situated  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the  center 
of  Poupart's  ligament. 

External  abdominal  ring — situated  just  superior  and  external  to  the  crest 
of  the  OS  pubis. 

Aponeuro-muscular  limits  of  external  oblique — the  line  representing  the 
junction  of  the  aponeurotic  and  muscular  portions  anteriorly,  is  one  passing 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  (or  one 
slightly  anterior  to  these  points); — The  lower  limit  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
external  oblique  is  represented  by  a  transverse  line  from  a  point  on  the  iliac 
crest  2.5  to  5  cm.  (i  to  2  inches)  posterior  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine, 
to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fibers  of  the  muscle  and 
aponeurosis  run  about  at  a  right  angle  with  a  line  from  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 

Aponeuro-muscular  limit  of  the  internal  oblique — Above,  by  an  oblique 
line  from  a  point  below  the  anterior  end  of  the  twelfth  rib  extending  upward 
parallel  with  the  costal  arch, — Internally,  by  a  line  extending  from  the  middle 
of  Poupart's  ligament  upward  and  slightly  outward.  The  upper  line  marks 
the  upper  limit  of  the  muscular  part. 

Aponeuro-muscular  limit  of  the  transversalis — the  median  limit  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  transversalis  is  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  body  above 
and  below  than  at  the  center. 

Deep  epigastric  artery — runs  from  a  point  just  internal  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  upward  and  inward  to  the  inner  as])ect  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring — thence  still  upward  and  inward  to  about  midway  between 
the  pubes  and  umbilicus — and,  passing  beneath  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas, 
runs  between  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  and  the  muscle,  finally  piercing  the 
muscle. 

Abdominal  aorta — Ijifurcates  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  below  and  to  left  of 
the  umbilicus. 

Ca'liac  axis — situated  from  10  to  12.5  cm.  (about  4  to  5  inches)  above 
the  umbilicus. 

Superior  mesenteric  and  suprarenal  arteries — arise  just  below  the  ca'liac 
axis. 

Renal  arteries — arise  al)out  1.2  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  superior  mesenteric. 

Inferior  mesenteric — arises  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  umbilicus. 

Peritoneal  reflection  from  bladder  on  to  lower  abdominal  wall — see  under 
the  Bladder,  pa«^e  877. 

Posterior  superior  sDinous  process  of  ilium — generally  marked  by  a  de- 
pression on  a  level  with,  and  on  either  side  of,  the  sj)inous  process  of  second 
sacral  vertebra. 

Spinous  process  of  third  sacral  vcrtel)ra — generally  to  be  felt  below  the 
second  sacral  vertel)ra,  which  last  is  nearly  always  detectable. 

Outer  border  of  erector  sj)inie— generally  felt  by  deep  palpation  made  to 
the  outer  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  vertebral  column.  See  Surgical  Land- 
marks of  the  Kidney,  page  839. 
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GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

ABDOMINaPELVIC  CAVITY. 

Guide  to  the  choice  of  special  abdominal  incisions — that  incision  should 
be  chosen  which  most  satisfactorily  accomplishes  the  following  (in  order  of 
importance): — free  access — avoidance  of  nerves — separation  of  muscular 
and  aponeurotic  fibers  rather  than  their  division — avoidance  of  vessels. 

Separation  of  the  fibers  of  muscles  and  aponeuroses  in  their  cleavage  line 
should  always  be  done  in  preference  to  a  division  of  those  fibers  transversely 
or  even  obliquely. 

Blood-vessels,  as  compared  with  nerves,  are  of  secondar)'  importance — 
though  the  deep  epigastric  artery  (the  most  important  of  the  abdominal 
wall),  and  its  anastomosis  with  the  superior  epigastric  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary, should  be  spared  when  possible. 

Better  to  cut  through  muscle  than  through  aponeurosis  (where  cleavage 
separation  is  not  possible) — as  the  former  is  more  resistant  to  hernia  (Hyrtl). 

Median  Incisions — available  for  parts  most  accessible  thereby.  Through 
a  median  incision  above  the  umbilicus;  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
intestines  may  be  reached.  Through  a  median  incision  below  the  umbilicus; 
the  intestines,  bladder,  ureters,  uterus,  and  ovaries  may  be  reached. 

Lateral  Vertical  Incisions — (along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus) — not  ad- 
visable ordinarily,  as  they  divide  the  motor  nerves  to  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
thereby  predispose  to  hernia.  When  done,  generally  done  for  the  gall-bladder 
and  ducts,  duodenum,  ascending  and  descending  colons,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Transverse  or  slightly  Oblique  Incisions — preferable  for  reaching  those 
sites  laterally  placed.  The  incisions  are  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  ner\'es — 
the  muscles  are  separated  in  their  cleavage  lines,  where  possible,  and  re- 
tracted— the  ner\es  are  recognized  in  the  intermuscular  planes  (especially 
between  internal  oblique  and  transversalis)  and  held  to  one  side.  This 
incision  may  be  used  for  the  appendix,  ascending  and  descending  colons, 
kidneys,  stomach,  liver,  gall-ducts,  intestines,  and  ureters. 

S|)ecial  Abdominal  Incisions — see  the  different  methods  of  abdominal 
section  following. 

In  the  above  summarv  of  abdominal  incisions  no  hard-and-fast  rule  e.xists 
•as  to  their  application — it  merely  being  meant  to  mention  some  cases  in 
which  each  category  of  incisions  may  be  used — more  specific  data  being  given 
under  the  different  viscera. 

All  abdominal  incisions  should  avoid,  where  possible,  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves — which  run  obliquely  from  behind  downward 
and  forward  between  the  muscular  abdominal  planes.  The  lower  abdominal 
nerves  run  inwardlv  somewhat  more  transverselv  than  do  the  fibers  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  and  aponeurosis — so  that  in  an  oblique  incision 
parallel  with  the  fibers,  one  or  more  nerves  may  be  encountered — but  should 
be  recognized,  and  can  generally  be  spared. 

All  vertical  incisions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  of  any  length,  except  those 
in  the  median  line,  cut  one  or  more  nerves. 

Vertical  incisions  over  the  center  of  the  rectus  divide  the  motor  ner\es 
to  the  inner  half  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Long  cutaneous  and  fascial  incisions  are  harmless — and  are  desirable  if 
thereby  free  access  to  the  site  be  gained. 

Longer  incisions  are  necessary  in  the  intramuscular  separation  than  where 
the  muscle-fibers  are  cut. 

Longer  incisions  are  necessary  in  very  fat  and  thick  abdominal  walls. 
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Hernia  is  more  apt  to  follow  incisions  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen — and  in  the  anterior  rather  than  in  the  lateral  and 
posterior  portions. 

Linea  alba  is  broader  above  than  below  the  umbilicus,  hence  both  inner 
rectal  borders  are  more  likely  to  be  exposed  by  a  median  incision  below 
than  above  the  navel.  If  it  be  desired  to  identify  the  linea  alba,  after  cutting 
through  the  superficial  fascia,  niake  a  sHghtly  oblique  superficial  incision  over 
the  median  line — until  the  linea  alba  is  recognized  as  a  white  fascial  line 
or  as  a  cord  extending  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti. 

Pyramidales  (one  or  both)  may  overlap  the  median  line  and  their  fibers 
may  be  divided  in  a  median  abdominal  section  performed  low  down. 

Lineae  transversa  do  not  extend  all  the  way  through  the  rectus  to  its 
posterior  aspect. 

Avoid  cutting  through  the  umbilicus,  ordinarily.  Also  pass  slightly  to  its 
left  to  avoid  the  round  ligament.  Incision  may  be  made  directly  through 
the  center  of  the  umbilicus  itself — inclining  slightly  to  the  left  just  above  it, 
to  avoid  the  round  ligament.  Kelly  mentions,  after  cutting  through  the  um- 
bilicus, that  it  is  well,  in  closing  the  wound,  to  "split  it  on  each  side  before 
putting  in  sutures,  to  convert  the  naturally  thin  surface  between  skin  and 
peritoneum  into  a  broader  area  for  better  approximation." 

If  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  be  cut  during  operation,  no  harm  of 
consequence  is  done.     It  should  be  repaired  with  chromic  gut  suture. 

Peritoneum  is  more  loosely  connected  with  the  linea  alba  above  and  below 
the  umbilicus — and  more  closely  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus. 

A  transverse  vessel  in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  above 
the  symphysis  pubis,  is  mentioned  by  Kelly,  which  spouts  arterial  blood  from 
one  side  and  venous  blood  from  the  other  when  cut.  He  also  mentions  one 
or  more  veins  (*^ celiotomy  veins")  lying  just  over  the  peritoneum  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  linea  alba,  running  very  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hnea  alba  and 
ending  in  the  vesical  plexus  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Empty  the  bladder  before  operating-^and,  if  necessary,  outline  the  bladder 
with  a  sound  during  operation. 

In  all  operations  involving  the  pelvic  and  lower  abdominal  regions,  the 
Trendelenburg  position  is  desirable — causing  a  displacement  of  the  intestines 
and  viscera  al)ove  away  from  the  field  of  operation.  It  should  be  assumed 
just  before  the  operation  and  continued  during  it — at  an  angle  of  from  18 
to  45  degrees,  the  average  being  about  30  degrees. 

Intestines  and  viscera  are  best  held  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  fiat  pads 
of  sterilized  non-absorbable  cotton  covered  with  nonabsorbable  gauze. 

As  soon  as  the  peritoneum  is  incised,  and  in  order  to  make  less  likely 
the  stripping  of  the  })eritoneum  from  the  muscular  wall,  a  silk  ligature  may 
be  passed  into  either  lip  of  the  peritoneum,  including  the  muscular  wall, 
and  used  as  a  retractor,  after  being  knotted. 

In  incising  the  abdominal  wall  the  peritoneum  is  at  first  only  opened  to 
a  hmited  extent — the  opening  being  increased  after  intra-abdominal  examina- 
tion bv  means  of  a  fint^er  introduced. 

Avoid  mistaking  the  transversalis  fascia  for  subserous  areolar  tissue — and 
subserous  areolar  tissue  for  omentum — and  especially  intestine  for  peritoneum. 

In  cleansing  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity,  the  natural  fossa?  should  receive 
es])ecial  attention — especially  Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  rectal,  duodenal,  jejunal, 
renal,  and  ciucal. 

Part  or  all  of  the  omentum  mav  be  liiirated  otT  and  removed. 

Suture-materials — For  peritoneum;  tine,   plain  catgut.     For  fascial   and 
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aponeurotic  planes;  chromic  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  silk,  silver  wire.  For 
muscles;  chromic  gut,  plain  gut,  silk,  kangaroo  tendon.  For  subcutaneous 
tissue;  plain  or  chromic  gut,  silk.     For  skin;  silkworm-gut,  silk  (gut). 

Avoid  including  omentum  and  intestinal  walls  in  the  tightening  of  sutures. 

Just  before  tightening  the  last  suture  or  two,  press  upon  the  abdominal 
wall  to  expel  air  or  fluids. 

Quilt  sutures  may  be  used  for  the  fascial  planes  of  suturing. 

Relaxation  sutures  may  be  used — about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  apart,  and  from 
about  1 .2  to  2  cm.  (J  to  }  inch)  from  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

In  all  kinds  of  suturing  the  process  is  aided  by  the  use  of  wound -hooks, 
which  render  the  edges  straight,  parallel,  and  tense,  and  lift  away  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  from  the  underlying  intestines  and  viscera. 

Sutures  are  removed  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ABDOMINaPELVIC 

WALL- 

Scalpels;  probe-pointed  bistoury;  scissors,  pointed  and  blunt,  straight  and 
curved;  forceps,  dissecting  and  toothed;  artery- clamp  forceps;  retractors, 
various;  probe;  grooved  director;  tenaculum;  wound-hooks;  sponge-holders; 
aneurism -needle  ;  needles,  cur\'ed  and  straight  ;  needle-holder;  ligature-car- 
riers; ligatures  and  sutures,  plain  and  chromic  gut,  silk,  silkworm-gut;  gauze 
pads;  drainage-tubes. 


MEDLAN  ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

Description. — The  op)ening  of  the  abdominal  or  abdomino -pelvic  cavity 
through  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomino-pelvic  wall.  The 
site  of  this  incision  may  be  anywhere  between  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  symphysis  pubis — dependent  upon  the  object  of  the  operation.  Ab- 
dominal section,  except  in  cases  where  done  for  exploration,  is  generally  but 
the  preliminary  step  preceding  some  special  operation. 

Preparation. — Anterior  abdominal  wall  shaved,  especially  along  site  of 
linea  alba.  Recesses  of  navel  thoroughly  cleansed.  Bladder  is  emptied, 
especially  if  incision  is  to  extend  very  low. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table,  with  arm  beneath  back. 
Operation-site  is  walled  off  with  sterilized  towels.  Surgeon  on  right,  cutting 
from  above  downward.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Median  line  (linea  alba).  The  center  of  the  lower  portion 
•of  the  sternum,  the  umbilicus,  and  the  suprapubic  notch  all  are  in  the  median 
straight  line  of  the  body  in  the  normal  abdomen. 

Incision. — Is  placed  directly  in  the  median  line — above,  below,  or  in- 
cluding the  umbilicus,  as  indicated.  If  more  room  be  needed  than  planned 
in  the  original  incision,  it  may  be  gotten  by  continuing  the  incision  upward 
or  downward.  After  incising  to  within  5  cm.  (2  inches)  of  the  bladder,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  and  the  bladder  protruded  away  from  the  line  of 
incision  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — for,  although  empty,  if  adherent 
unusually  high,  it  may  be  wounded.  In  passing  the  site  of  the  umbilicus 
the  incision  may  be  carried  directly  through  its  center,  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  the  left  just  above  the  umbilicus,  to  avoid  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
liver — or  may  pass,  when  quite  near  the  upper  or  lower  aspects  of  the  um- 
bilicus, in  a  curved  direction  around  it — the  curve  passing  to  the  left,  thereby 
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avoiding  tlie  round  or  suspensory  ligament  (the  remains  of  the  fetal  umbilical 
vein)  between  ihe  umbilical  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  umbilicus— which  is, 
in  consequence,  left  adherent  ti>  the  right  lip  of  the  wound.  (See  Fig.  355, 
A  and  B.) 


^m        ^^ — ^ — p, 


Operation. — (i)  Having  steadied  and  rendered  tense  the  abdominal  wall 
by  left  Ihumb  and  forefinger  (or  middle  finger)  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line,  the  incision  is  made  the  full  length  of  the  predetermined  dis' 
one  clean  sweep  of  the  knife,  passing  through  skin  and  connective  tissue. 
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In  very  fat  subjects  the  skin  and  thick  fatty  areolar  tissue  may  be  divided 
by  two  or  three  successive  sweeps  of  the  knife.  Throughout  the  passage 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  all  incisions  should  be  made  the  full  length  <if 
the  original  skin  incision.  (See  Fig.  356.)  (a)  Clamp  all  bleeding  vessels 
upon  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  subsequently  tie  with  gut  those  likely  to 
bleed.     (3)  Continuing  to  retract  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  left  thumb  and 


in;  C,  liiiicr  horclmol 


forefinger,  incise  the  a|HmcuriKis  of  the  recti  dire<-lly  U>  the  mediim  line. 
While  aiming  li)  lut  between  the  inner  margins  of  the  recti  muscles.  ali)ng 
their  line  nf  jundion.  without  dividing  their  muscular  t"iber>.  it  is  found, 
cs[>ccially  when  ojjcraling  below  the  umbilicus,  (luil  frei|uenrly  one  or  Iwiih 
recti,  together  with  their  sheiilhs.  are  cut,  or  the  jnT;i  mid  ales,  where  the 
The  linea  ;di>a  is  not  us  distinct  l)elow  the  umbilicu; 


In  the  upjH-T  three-fourths  of  the  anterior    abdominal  wall. 
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directly  in  the  median  line,  after  passing  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  one 
divides  the  aponeurosis  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti;  and  just  to 
one  side  of  the  median  line,  one  divides  the  outer  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath, 
the  rectus  muscle,  the  inner  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  (which  inner  layer  is 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  and  inner  lamella  of  the  internal 
oblique).  In  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  directly 
in  the  median  line,  after  passing  through  skin  and  fascia,  one  divides  the 
aponeurosis  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti ;  and  just  to  one  side  of 
the  median  line,  one  divides  the  outer  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath,  the  pyrami- 
dalis,  the  rectus  muscle,  and  comes  directly  down  upon  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  here  alone  forms  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath.  All  bleeding 
vessels  encountered  in  passing  through  the  aponeurotic  and  muscular  planes 
of  the  abdominal  wall  are  clamped  or  tied.  (4)  The  fascia  transversalis  is 
now  exposed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  wound,  lying  beneath  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  linea  alba — and 
forming  the  posterior  layer  in  the  lower  fourth — and  is  similarly  incised.  (5) 
The  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  lies  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the 
peritoneum,  and  is  generally  divided  together  with  the  transversalis  fascia. 
It  may  be  quite  thick  in  the  very  fatty.  All  clamped  vessels  are  now  tied 
before  opening  the  jjeritoneum.  (6)  The  peritoneum  is  now  encountered 
lying  directly  beneath  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue — its  position  being 
anticipated  by  a  recognition  of  the  structures  and  layers  through  which  the 
incisions  have  passed — and  its  actual  presence  is  further  recognized  by  its 
commoner  characteristics,  available  in  the  majority  of  cases — its  glistening, 
bluish,  arborescent  surface,  and  tough  nature  (which  are  less  available  in 
adhesions  and  other  abnormalities).  Having  controlled  all  bleeding,  the  peri- 
toneum, the  final  barrier  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  now  to  be  opened.  It 
is  important  that  the  peritoneum  should  be  isolated  from  all  underlying 
structures,  and  especially  the  intestines,  before  being  incised.  This  is  best 
done  by  picking  it  up  lightly  with  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  fold.  Thus  grasping  the  peritoneum,  the  forceps  should  be  shifted 
laterally  and  vertically  to  determine  that  they  hold  nothing  in  their  teeth 
but  peritoneum  alone.  Should  intestines,  omentum,  or  other  structures  have 
been  grasped,  in  addition  to  the  peritoneum,  a  new  and  lighter  hold  should 
be  taken.  While  thus  hekl  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps — or,  better  still,  between 
the  grasps  of  two  pairs  of  forceps,  one  held  by  the  surgeon  and  the  other 
by  the  assistant — the  peritoneum  is  at  first  opened  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
by  making  a  carefully  guarded  scissors-cut  or  knife-incision,  in  the  median 
line,  near  the  tip  of  the  single  pair  of  forceps — or  between  the  tips  of  the 
double  pair.  One  limb  of  a  pair  of  straight,  blunt  scissors,  or  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  is  now  introduced  into  this  small  opening,  and  the  incision  enlarged 
by  cutting  in  the  median  line — introducing  the  left  first  and  second  fingers 
as  a  guide  (formed  by  their  ])almar  surface)  as  soon  as  sufllicient  opening 
has  been  made — after  which  the  peritoneal  opening  is  enlarged  to  correspond 
with  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  wound,  which  should  nowhere  be  funnel- 
sha|)ed.  but  of  ecjual  depth  throughout.  (7)  Having  opened  the  peritoneum 
and  widely  retracted  the  lips  of  the  abdominal  wound,  the  special  object 
for  which  the  alxiominal  section  was  made  is  now  carried  out.  (8)  Having 
completed  the  object  of  the  operation,  and  prior  to  closing  the  abdominal 
wound,  the  al)dominal  cavitv  should  be  cleansed  of  all  fluid,  bv  means  of 
gauze  mops  or  s|)onges — especially  in  the  regions  of  Douglas's  pouch,  in  the 
female,  the  iliac  fossa',  the  renal  and  hepatic  regions,  and  among  the  intestinal 
coils  and  recesses.     Where  the  abdominal  cavitv  has  been  extensivelv  soiled. 
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especially  by  tenacious  fluids,  a  general  flushing  of  the  cavity  may  be  indicated, 
until  the  irrigating  fluid  comes  away  clear,  followed  by  light  sponging  with 
gauze  mo|3s.  Having  cleansed  the  cavity,  stopped  all  bleeding  by  ligature, 
and  counted  all  instruments  and 
sjionges,  or  pads,  used  in  the  oper- 
ati<in,  the  abdomen  is  ready  for 
closure.  (9)  Several  methods  of  su- 
turing the  lips  of  the  wound  are  in 
use.  Preceding  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  method,  the  underlying  in- 
testines and  viscera  arc  protected  and 
held  out  of  the  way  by  a  broad  pad 
of  absorbable  gauze.  This  pad  also 
ab.sorbs  any  suture-bleeding  which 
may  occur,  and  remains  in  silu  until 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  deejjest 
layer  (or  nearly  all  of  the  single  layer, 
where  but  one  layer  of  sutures  is  used) 
is  placed  and  tied  (if  intemipted),or 
tightened  (if  continuous) — and  is  then 
withdrawn  through  one  end.  (a)  In- 
terrupted sutures  of  all  layere  in  a 
single  tier: — Having  armed  a  fully 
curved  needle,  held  in  a  needle- 
holder,  with  fairly  stout  silk,  the  su 
tures  are  passed  from  without  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  through  one  wound- 
lip,  and  ihence  outward  through  the 
opposite,  passing  through  all  of  the 
constituents  of  each  lip,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  While  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  held  under  slight  tension. 
by  wound-hooks  at  either  end,  the  sur- 
geon grasps  the  entire  thickness  of  one 
lip  between  his  left  Uiumb  and  finger 
nnd  sees  that  all  of  the  component 
slruclurcs  of  thai  lip  arc  brought  into 
line  at  the  margin  of  the  wound,  so 
as  to  Im;  within  Ijtte  of  the  point  of 
the  needle.  This  is  jiarticularly  neces 
sary  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  often  partially  sejKtraled 
fmm  the  rest  of  ihc  aWominal  wall 
in  the  sul)|icriloneal  areolar  plane 
and  is  thus  ajil  not  to  l)e  included 
in  the  suture.  While  thus  holding 
ihe  lip  of  one  side,  ihe  needle  is 
passed  from  without  inwani,  i)assing 
through  all  the  structures  of  the  lip  at 
the  same  distance  truni  their  free  clge 
and  entering  the  alxiominal  cavitv. 
ami  the  ni-edle  similarly  ]>:i<.»s\  'but 
iiirresponding  ikhhi  ihi  the  side  opjMi 


The  ojiposilc  lip  is  similarly  gras|>ed 
from  within  outward,  emerging  at  a 
;ile  (o  that  entered.     Each  of  the  in- 
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temipted  sutures  will  penetrate  the  lips  of  the  wound  at  about  0.5  cm.  (y^jf 
inch)  from  their  edge,  and  will  be  about  i  cm.  (f  inch)  apart.  When  all 
are  placed,  the  free  ends  of  the  sutures  on  either  side  should  be  grasped 
and  drawn  upon,  to  see  if  the  lips  come  well  and  evenly  together.  While  the 
lips  are  still  under  tension  the  sutures  are  tied,  generally  beginning  at  one 
or  the  other  end.  Just  prior  to  completing  the  tying,  the  gauze  pad  over 
the  intestines  must  be  withdrawn.  Superficial  sutures  may  be  put  through 
the  skin  and  connective  tissue  between  the  others,  if  necessarv.  Where  much 
tension  exists,  deep  relaxation  sutures,  placed  about  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  from 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  about  2  cm.  (|  inch)  apart,  may  be  placed.  Chro- 
mic gut  may  be  similarly  used.  Silkworm-gut  may  be  used,  but  requires 
especial  care  in  tying  the  knot,  (b)  Tier-suturing: — First  Tier — peritoneum. 
(To  shut  off  the  abdominal  cavity.)  A  buried,  continuous  (may  be  inter- 
rupted), fine,  chromic  catgut  suture,  passed  upon  a  straight  needle,  at  a 
distance  of  about  0.3  cm.  (J  inch)  from  the  edge.  Second  Tier — aponeuroses 
of  rectal  sheath,  including  transversalis  fascia  and  subperitoneal  areolar 
tissue,  and  margins  of  recti  where  they  have  been  cut.  (Chief  suture  of 
strength.)  Interrupted,  buried,  chromic  catgut  suture,  introduced  upon  a 
curved  needle,  about  0.5  cm.  (yV  inch)  from  the  edge  and  about  i  cm.  (| 
inch)  apart.  Third  Tier — subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  that  is,  all  tissues 
between  the  outer  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  and  the  skin.  (To  obliterate 
dead  spaces.)  A  continuous,  buried,  chromic  catgut  suture,  introduced  up)on 
a  straight  needle.  Fourth  Tier — skin.  (To  shut  off  outside  contamination.) 
A  continuous,  subcuticular  silk  suture  passing  through  the  tough  corion,  intro- 
duced upon  Keith^s  long,  straight  abdominal  needle.  (See  Fig.  357.)  Inter- 
rupted silkworm-gut  maybe  used  for  the  fourth  tier  (though  stitch-abscesses  are 
more  frequent) .  Or  strong,  fine  catgut  may  be  used — and  need  not  be  removed. 
Interrupted  silk  sutures  are  often  used.  The  tier  method  of  suturing  is  prefer- 
able to  the  single- layer  suture.  Often  but  three  tiers  are  used — Continuous 
chromic  suture  of  peritoneum; — Interrupted  chromic  gut  suture  of  subperi- 
toneal and  transversalis  fascia\  rectal  a]x)neuroses  (or  recti  themselves)  en 
masse, — Interruj)ted  silkworm-gut,  or  silk  suture,  of  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fascia.  Sometimes  only  two  tiers  are  used — Cx)ntinuous  chromic  gut  of  peri- 
toneum;— and  Interrupted  silk  or  chromic  gut  of  the  remaining  tissues.  (10) 
No  drainage  is  ordinarily  used.  Several  layers  of  gauze  and  cotton  are 
placed  over  the  wound — and  one  of  the  various  forms  of  abdominal  binders 
applied. 

Complications  Occurring  during  Abdominal  Section. — (a)  Adhe- 
sions;— (i)  Adhesions  of  the  intestines,  viscera,  or  omentum  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  parietal  wall,  may  be  encountered.  (2)  When,  in  the 
presence  of  adhesions,  tliere  is  doui)t  as  to  whether  the  peritoneal  cavity  has 
been  reached,  pick  uj)  and  roll  the  tissues  between  the  finger-tips,  thus  judging 
of  their  nature.  (3)  The  general  principle  to  he  adopted  in  the  management 
of  adhesions  is  to  find  the  j)lane  of  cleavage  in  the  abnormal  union — and. 
following  it  up,  sej)arate  it  as  carefully  as  possible  by  fingers  or  blunt  dissection. 
Where  this  is  impossii)le,  areas,  dependent  uj)on  their  nature,  have  to  be 
ligated  or  clamj)ed  and  cut,  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  least 
im})ortant  structure.  Ligatures  are  best  made  with  y)lain  gut  for  small  adhe- 
sions, and  chromic  gut  for  large  adhesions.  While  slighter  adhesions  may  be 
mechanically  se})arate(l,  denser  ones  are  to  be  clamped  or  ligated,  eft  tfiasse 
or  piecemeal,  and  cut.  (4)  Intestinal  Adhesions.  Thin  membranous  adhe- 
sions may  be  strip])e(l  apart.  Dense,  organized  adhesions  must  be  separated 
by  careful  dissection,  requiring  especial  care,  as  no  part  of  the  entire  thickness 
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of  the  adhesion  can  be  taken  from  the  one  and  left  as  a  patch  on  the  other, 
as  may  be  done  in  some  adhesions  in  other  localities.  (5)  Omental  Adhesions. 
These  must  be  stripped  off,  or  hgated  and  excised.  The  entire  omentum 
may  be  Hgated  and  excised,  if  necessary.  Omental  adhesions  are  ligated 
on  their  proximal  side — by  pushing  forceps  through  the  free  spaces  and 
drawing  back  the  gut  ligature  and  tying — and  repeating  the  step,  always 
tying  over  the  free  edge  left  by  the  preceding  ligature.  See  Omentum,  page 
^52-  (^)  Visceral  Adhesions: — Where  separation  cannot  be  accomplished — 
and  where  the  step  is  possible,  a  layer,  or  the  entire  thickness,  of  the  less 
important  structure  is  left  attached  to  the  more  important  one — after  ligaturing 
and  blunt  dissection  or  incision.  The  serous  covering  of  the  viscera  should 
be  preserved  wherever  possible — thereby  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  nutrition 
and  the  avoidance  of  adhesions  and  sloughing.  Such  denuded  surfaces  may 
have  omental  grafts  applied.  See  Omentum,  page  6«;2.  In  the  median  ab- 
dominal section  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  adherent  bladder,  though 
empty,  may  not  be  able  to  descend  out  of  the  way  of  the  incision, — and  thereby 
may  not  escape  injur\'  unless  specially  guarded.  For  further  consideration 
of  adhesions,  see  the  Peritoneum,  page  647.  Also  see  Fig.  362.  (B)  Hemor- 
rhage : — Tie,  where  possible,  all  vessels  prior  to  their  division,  or  immediately 
afterward — as  encountered  in  the  steps  of  the  operation  after  entering  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Vessels  which  have  been  cut  without  recognition,  should  be 
immediately  clamped  and  then  tied.  In  the  abdominal  incision,  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  cavity,  the  vessels  are  clamped  as  cut  and  tied  before  opening  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Gauze  pressure  and  hot  douching  often  control  bleeding  from 
indefinite  sources.  (C)  Irrigation : — Unless  the  abdominal  cavity  be  contami- 
nated or  soiled,  or  unless  much  hemorrhage  have  occurred,  irrigation  is  gen 
erally  not  indicated.  If  indicated,  hot  normal  salt  solution  is  used.  Localized 
infection  can  often  be  treated  by  localized  flushing  and  wiping — general 
infection  by  general  flushing  and  drying  with  gauze  mops.  (D)  Drainage  : — 
Not  indicated  in  uncomplicated  cases.  Indicated  in  (a)  Localized  and 
general  infection  (in  the  former,  generally — in  the  latter  always), — (b)  After 
intestinal  or  hollow-visceral  suturing,  where  there  is  uncertainty  of  efficiency 
of  the  suturing  or  integrity  of  the  intestine  or  viscus, — (c)  In  persistent  hemor- 
rhage. Nature  of  drainage  materials, — gauze,  rubber  tubing,  glass  tubing, 
strands  of  gut,  silk,  or  horsehair.  Where  drainage  is  used,  the  wound  should 
have  the  suturing  placed  throughout,  and  just  as  though  the  entire  wound 
were  to  be  closed — and  those  at  first  left  untied  for  the  passage  of  the  drain, 
should  be  tightened  and  tied  when  all  occasion  for  drainage  has  ceased. 
Comment. — See  under  General  Surgical  Considerations,  page  629. 


ANTERaLATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION- 

BY  McBl'RNEV'S   INTRAMUSCl'LAR  ("GRIDIRON")  INXISION. 

Description. — Having  divided  skin  and  fascia,  the  various  musculo 
aj)oneurotic  planes  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  divided  in  the  order  encountered 
and  in  a  line  with  the  muscular  and  tendinous  fibers  composing  those  planes — 
thus  avoiding  the  division  of  any  important  nerves;  the  transverse  division  of 
any  of  the  component  muscular  fibers;  the  retraction  of  transversely  cut  mus- 
cular and  tendinous  fibers — and,  therefore,  avoiding  the  consequent  paralysis 
of  parts  supplied  by  severed  nerves,  and  weakening  of  cut  muscles. 

While  McBurney's  operation  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  anterolateral 
abdominal  region  (where  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and  the  transver- 
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saliR  muscles  are  all  present),  the  principle  of  intramuscular  separation  should 
be  applied  to  all  sites  of  the  abdominal  wall  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
The  operation  is  principally  resorted  lo  for  the  removal  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  especially  in  the  quiescent  stage  of  appendicitis. 

Preparation. — Site  of  incision  lo  be  shaved. 

Position.— As  in  Median  Abdominal  Section, 

Landmarks. — Where  the  operation  is  done  in  connection  with  Appendic- 
ectomy,  McBurney's  point  Is  located,  which  is  a  point  on  an  imaginary 
line  extending  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus,  at  a 
distance  of  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches)  inlernal  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Incision.^In  cases  of  Appendicectomy,  the  incision  commences  about 
2.$  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  imaginarv  line  just  mentioned,  and  passes  obliquely 
downward  and  inward  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique 
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muscle  and  aponeurosis — crossing  (he  almve  line  at  McBurney's  i>oint— and 
ending  about  the  s;imc  distance  below  as  ;ibc>vc  it.  The  length  of  the  incision 
may  be  t;realer  or  less  than  the  above,  according  m  ihe  space  required.  A 
free  skin  incision  greatly  aid;,  the  muscular  retraction.     (See  Fig.  355,  E.) 

Operation. ■-{ I)  ibivint;  incised  the  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line 
(which  will  corresjKind  with  the  cleavage  line  of  the  skin),  and  having  con- 
trolled hcmorrha!.;e  and  retracted  the  li|)s  of  the  wound,  the  muscular  and 
tendinou-^  libers  i.f  the  eslern;d  oblic|ue  will  be  cNposed.  (See  Fig.  358.)  (3) 
Inci-e  the  external  oblitiuc,  with  a  ^harp  scalpel,  directly  in  a  line  with  its 
muscular  fibers  above,  ami  iheir  teniiinou'^  continuation  in  the  aponeurosis 
below— continuing  the  >eparation  with  -calpcl  or  -.cjsxjrs.  incising  between 
the  fibers  without  scvcrinf;  ihcm.  The  two  lips  ,.f  the  incised  external  oblique 
are  drawn  respectively  ujiward  and  inward,  and  downward  and  outward— 
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thus  exposing  the  intermuscular  fascia  between  external  and  internal  oblique. 
(3)  The  sheath  and  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  (the  muscle  being  here  quite 
thick)  are  now  similarly  separated  by  scalpel,  scissors,  or  blunt  dissection, 
in  the  line  of  their  cleavage  (which  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  cleavage 
line  of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique),  the  center  of  the  separation  of  the 
fibers  being  about  opposite  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  lips  of  the 
internal  oblique  are  now  retracted  resp)ectively  upward  and  outward,  and 
downward  and  inward — thus  exposing  the  intermuscular  fascia  between  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis.  Guard  with  especial  care  all  nerves  lying 
in  this  intermuscular  plane.  (4)  The  fibers  of  the  transversalis,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  run  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the 
internal  oblique,  are  now  similarly  separated  in  their  cleavage  line.  The  lips 
of  the  transversalis  may  be  separately  retracted  upward  and  downward, 
but  are  generally  included  in  the  grasp  of  the  same  retractors  which  retract 
the  internal  oblique.  The  transversalis  fascia  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
is  thus  exposed  for  an  inch  or  more.  (5)  The  transversalis  fascia  is  grasped 
with  forceps  and  divided  in  the  line  of  the  transversalis  muscle  (transversely) — 
when  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum  will  be  exposed.  (6)  The 
peritoneum  is  grasped  with  two  delicate-toothed  forceps,  manipulated  as  in 
the  median  abdominal  section,  and  divided  with  scissors  to  a  limited  and 
guarded  extent.  One  blade  of  the  scissors  is  then  carefully  introduced  within 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  opening  enlarged  toward  the  median  line  and 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  trans- 
versalis fascia,  and  peritoneum  may  be  simultaneously  incised — but  it  is  better 
to  incise  down  to  and  recognize  the  peritoneum,  and  then  incise  the  peritoneum 
separately  and  alone.  (7)  The  special  object  of  the  operation  is  now  accom- 
plished. The  wound  is  then  ready  for  closure.  (8)  Separate  continuous 
suturing  of  the  following  layers  with  catgut  is  made; — (a)  peritoneum,  sub- 
serous areolar  tissue,  and  transversalis  fascia — (b)  transversalis — (c)  internal 
oblique — (d)  external  oblique — (e)  subcutaneous  fascia,  especially  where 
thick — (f)  and  the  skin  is  closed  by  subcuticular  silk  suture,  or  interrupted 
silkworm-gut.  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  skin  are  often  included 
in  one  tier,  where  interrupted  suturing  of  these  two  structures  is  done.  All 
parts  are  thus  brought  together  along  their  original  cleavage  lines  and  accu- 
rately approximated. 

Comment. — (1)  But  small  part  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  external 
oblique  is  exposed.  (2)  The  twelfth  intercostal  nerve,  and,  when  the  incision 
is  long,  the  iliohypogastric  nerve  are  in  danger  (as  they  run  somewhat  more 
transversely  than  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique)  and  should  be  retracted 
out  of  danger.  (3)  This  is  the  best  method  of  entering  the  abdominal  cavity, 
where  appHcable. 


ANTERaLATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

BY  WEIRS  I»R()I.()XGATION  OF  THE  ANTERD-LATKRAL  INTRAMlSCrLAR  INCISION 
THRorCH  THE  RECTAL  SHEATH.  WITH  TEMPORARY  DISPLACEMENT 

OF  THE   RECTI'S. 

Description. — Having  entered  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  intramuscular 
operation  just  described,  an  extension  or  enlargement  of  that  incision,  with 
a  fuller  exposure  of  the  abdominal,  pelvic  and  iliac  cavities,  may  be  obtained 
by  continuing  that  incision  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectal  sheath,  tearing 
off  the  "  denuded  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,"  incising  transversely 
the  remaining  structures  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  and 
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displacing  the  rectus  muscle  toward  the  median  line,  followed  by  the  transverse 
division  of  the  posterior  rectal  sheath.  While  the  operation  is  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  the  region  of  the  appendix,  it  may  be  used  on  either  side  of  the 
a hdomino- pelvic  region,  and  also  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  gall  -bladder 
where  additional  room  is  necessary.  It  will  be  here  described  in  connection 
with  append icectomy. 

Preparation— Position. — As  in  McBurney's  Intramuscular  Operation 
(page  657). 

Landmarks. — McBurney's  point  (see  McBurney's  Operation,  Landmarks, 
page  638);  lineaalba;  semilunar  line. 

Incision, — Begins  as  an  ordinary  McBumey  intramuscular  incision — and, 
after  prolonging  the  incision  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  and    after 
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tearing  off  and  retracting  inwiird  the  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  from  die 
sheaih  of  the  rtctus,  the  incision  is  niiiiiiiiied  Licross  the  anterior  Uncr  ol 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  a  |irolimgation  of  the  same  line  with  the  intra- 
muscular openin^j  into  the  periiimeum  (ur  may  be  continued  transvcr^^elv 
across)— followed  by  the  inward  rclrailion  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  trans- 
verse division  of  the  |)oslcrior  rectal  shcLith.     (See  Fig.  355,  F.) 

Operation.— (I)  I'nicecii  exactly  as  in  the  McHurney  o|)eralion,  up  lo 
the  [iiiinl  of  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  —whether  operating  upon  the  right 
or  left  side.  (2)  Continue  the  separation  of  the  libers  of  the  external  obli<iuc 
muscle  and  aponeurosis,  in  the  line  of  their  cleavage,  right  uji  lo  the  linta 
semilunaris  (outer  border  of  the  rectal  -heath).  .\lsn  continue  the  separation 
of  the  liber-  of  the  internal  obliqiie  and  traii-vcrsalis  until  the  inner  asiwcl 
of  the  common  opening  is  brought  u|)  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectal  sheath. 
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(See  Fig.  359.)  (3)  The  already  denuded  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  is 
now  separated  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  from  the  linea  semilunaris  inward  to  the  median  fine — retracting 
or  dividing  the  overlying  structures  where  necessar\'.  (4)  While  the  denuded 
and  displaced  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  is  held  retracted,  the  remaining 
structures  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  (aponeuroses  of  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis)  are  divided  transversely,  or  slightly  obliquely, 
inward,  in  a  line  continuing  the  external  oblique  intramuscular  incision — or,  if 
the  abdominal  cavity  have  been  already  opened  and  more  room  be  needed,  in  a 
line  with  the  intramuscular  opening  into  the  peritoneum.  (5)  Separate  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus  from  its  sheath  and  retract  the  muscle  inward  as  far 
as  necessary,  lifting  it  away  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  (6)  Doubly 
ligate  and  divide  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  veins  lying  upon  the  transver- 
salis fascia — unless  they  may  be  temp)orarily  displaced  by  retraction.  (7) 
Incise  transversely  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  (which,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  consists  of  trans versaHs  fascia  alone)  and 
peritoneum,  both  in  the  same  line  as  the  incision  through  the  anterior  layer — 
thus  opening  up  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity  toward  the  median  line.  (8) 
The  abdominal,  jjelvic,  and  iliac  cavities  are  thus  exposed  and  the  object 
of  the  operation  accomplished.  (9)  The  suturing  of  the  general  wound  is 
done  as  in  the  McBumey  operation  (page  639,  paragraph  8).  In  closing  the 
portion  involving  the  rectal  sheath,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  is  sutured 
with  continued  catgut — the  rectus  muscle  is  then  allowed  to  fall  back  into 
place — and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  is  similarly  closed. 

Comment. — Additional  exposure  is  secured  by  the  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion, or  by  sand-bags  under  the  hips.  This  is  the  best  one  of  the  modifications 
of  the  intramuscular  operation,  for  giving  increased  room. 


ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  RECTAL  SHEATH, 
WITH  TEMPORARY  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  RECTUS, 

BY  THE    BATTLE-JALAGUIER-KAMMERKR   METHOD. 

Description . — Consists,  after  a  vertical  incision  of  skin  and  fascia,  in 
the  vertical  division  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  with 
the  retraction  of  the  entire  rectus  inward — followed  by  the  vertical  division 
of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath,  somewhat  nearer  the  median  line, 
together  with  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum.  At  the  end  of 
the  operation  the  rectus  is  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  position,  and  the 
divided  rectal  sheath  is  repaired.  Chiefly  used  in  the  quiescent  stage  of  appen- 
dicitis— and  also  applicable  in  some  operations  upon  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
gall-bladder. 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  Median  Abdominal  Section. 

Landmarks. — Linea  alba  and  linea  semilunaris,  forming,  resi)ectively, 
the  inner  and  outer  boundaries  of  the  rectal  sheath. 

Incision. — Vertical  incision  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  long,  and  calculated, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  fall  from  i  to  2.5  cm.  (f  to  i  inch)  internal  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus.     (See  Fig.  355,  G.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line — clamp  vessels — 
retract  overlying  tissues — and  expose  the  rectal  sheath.  (2)  Incise  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  vertically,  at  a  distance  of  from  i  to  2.5 
cm.  (f  to  I  inch)  internal  to  its  outer  border.  (See  Fig.  360.)  (3)  Retract 
outward  the  outer  portion  of  the  divided  rectal  sheath,  so  as  to  exp)ose  the 
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outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle — and  then  retract  the  intact  rectus  muscle 
inward.  {4)  Incise  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  somewhat  nearer 
the  median  line  than  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  layer.  Or,  in  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  deep  epigastric  arten,',  in  order  to  avoid  this  vessel, 
the  incision  in  the  posterior  layer  may  be  made  somewhat  further  outward 
than  the  incision  through  the  anterior  layer.  The  arterj'  may.  however,  be 
readily  ligated  if  in  the  way.  (5)  In  the  same  line  as  the  division  of  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath,  incise  vertically  the  subjacent  tissues — 
which  will  consist  of  transversalis  fascia,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and 
peritoneum,  except  below  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  belowwhich  line 


the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  itself  con-iists  of  transversalis  fascia  alone, 
and  llie  subjacent  tissues  consist  of  sub[RTitoncal  areolar  tissue  and  perito- 
neum. (6)  Havinj;  ;iccom|)]ished  theiil)jecl  of  the  o{>eration,  the  structures 
are  to  lie  smurcl  in  the  following  hiyers.— peritoneum,  subserous  areolar 
tissue,  anil  ji()slerior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath,  with  interrupted  or  continuous 
catRut  suture; — anterior  layer  of  rectal  slicath  with  interrupted  gut  suture>. 
which  :\Un  pass  jiarily  thmii(;h  the  rectus  muscle  (the  displaced  border  of  the 
rectus  should  also  be  sutured  10  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectal  sheath);— 
the  fascia  with  gut— and  ihc  skin  with  subcuiiiular  silk,  or  interrupted  silk- 
worm-gut sutures  {or  skin  and  fascia  may  be  sutured  together). 
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Comment. — The  chief  objection  to  the  operation  is  the  division  of  the 
ner\'es  corresponding  with  the  incision,  and  consequent  atrophy  and  paresis 
of  the  rectus.  The  nerves  severed  in  the  site  where  the  operation  is  usually 
performed  (for  appendicitis)  being  generally  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
dorsal,  with  or  without  the  iliohypogastric.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  is 
usually  divided,  although  this  is  of  no  great  consequence. 


MEDIAN  INFERIOR  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

BV  P[- AWFNSTIKI.S  S[-l'KRK[flAl,  TRANSVF.RSKl.V  CI'RVKI>  AXll  DRF.P  VKRTirAI, 
INCISIONS. 

Description  .—A  method  of  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  lower 
median  abdominal  region — by  means  of  a  superficial  curveii  incision,  with 
downward  convexity,  just  al)ove  the  inner  halves  of  Pouparl's  ligament.s  und 
the  symphysis,  with  an  upward  retraction  of  the  outlined  flap  of  skin,  fascia. 
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and  anterior  rectal  sheath — followed  by  a  deep  vertical  division  in  the  median 
line.  A  median  scar  is  avoided,  and  the  transverse  scar  lies  parUy  hidden 
by  the  hair-line.  Hernia  is  supposed  to  be  less  apt  to  follow.  Chiefly  used 
for  limited  operations  upon  the  tubes,  ovaries,  uterus,  bladder,  and  pelvic 
cavity. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Median  Abdominal  Section. 

Landmarks. — Linea  alba;  position  of  deep  epigastric  arteries;  Poupart's 
ligaments;  symphysis  pubis. 

Incision. — (i)  Superficial  transversely  curved  incision,  with  downward 
convexity,  beginning  and  ending  over  the  deep  epigastric  arteries,  passing 
just  above  the  inner  halves  of  Poupart's  ligaments  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
in  the  hair-line; — (2)  Deep  vertical  incision,  after  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
rectal  sheath  has  been  retracted,  passes  between  the  inner  borders  of  the 
recti  muscles,  in  the  median  line,  from  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis  upward. 
(See  Fig.  355, 1  and  H.) 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin,  fascia,  and  anterior  layer  of  rectal  sheath 
in  the  superficial  transversely  curved  incision.  Clamp  vessels.  Dissect  and 
retract  the  curved  flap  thus  formed  upward,  including  the  anterior  rectal 
sheath,  thereby  exposing  the  bared  recti  muscles.  (See  Fig.  361.)  (2)  Incise 
between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales  muscles,  just  as  m 
median  abdominal  section,  until  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  reached,  which  is 
entered  just  as  in  that  operation.  (3)  Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  operation,  the  wound  is  sutured  in  the  following  manner; — the  posterior 
layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  is  closed  with  continued  catgut  suture,  including 
the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  subserous  areolar  tissue — the  inner  margins 
of  the  recti  are  next  sutured  with  gut — the  cut  edge  of  the  transversely  divided 
anterior  rectal  sheath  is  similarly  sutured  with  gut — and  the  skin  wound  is 
closed  with  silk,  or  silkworm-gut. 

Comment. — Care  is  necessary  to  avoid  wounding  the  bladder,  which 
should  be  empty  at  the  time  of  operation. 


INFERIOR  ANTERO-LATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

BY  MKVKK'S     *  HOCKKV-STICK  "  INCISION. 

Description. — A  method  of  entering  the  lower  antero -lateral  abdominal 
cavity,  partly  by  intramuscular  separation,  partly  by  transverse  division  of 
muscle,  by  means  of  an  incision  shaped  somewhat  like  a  "hockey-stick." 
Resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  greater  degree  of  exposure  of  the 
abdomino  pelvic  cavity  than  atTorded  by  the  simple  McBurney  incision. 
Used  by  its  originator  for  some  comj)licated  cases  of  appendicitis. 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  McBurney's  Oj)eration. 

Landmarks. — Imaginary  line  from  umbilicus  to  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine,  with  the  location  of  McBurney's  point  (sec  McBurney's  operation, 
Landmarks,  page  638);  Poupart's  ligament;  outer  border  of  the  rectus;  deep 
epigastric  artery. 

Incision.— (I)  Primary  Incision, — begins  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above 
an  imaginary  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  at 
a  point  2  cm.  (f  inch)  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
(that  is,  midway  between  McBurney's  point  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
si)inc),  and  passes  thence  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  point  where  the  femoral 
artery  runs  under  Poupart's  ligament,  ciuiing  about  1.3  to  2  cm.  (J  to  J  inch) 
above  Poupart's  ligament.     (2)  Secondary  incision,  which  is  only  made  sub- 
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sequently,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more  room,  passes  upward  and  inward, 
or  curves  directly  inward,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  primary  incision  toward 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus.     (See  Fig.  355,  J.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  line  of  the  primary  inci- 
sion— clamp  vessels — and  retract  margins  of  wound.  (2)  Split  the  fibers  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis  in  their  cleavage  line.  (3) 
Divide  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  in  the  same  line  as  made  by 
the  separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique — which  will  cut  the  fibers 
of  the  internal  oblique  transversely  and  those  of  the  transversalis  obliquely. 
(4)  Incise  the  transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum 
transversely.  (5)  If  more  room  be  now  necessary,  the  left  index  is  passed 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  as  a  guide  and  pro- 
tector, and  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  is  extended  upward  and  inward, 
or  directly  inward,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle.  (6)  If  still  more 
room  be  needed,  the  rectus  muscle  itself  can  be  displaced  inward  and  the 
peritoneum  incised  beneath  it.  (7)  The  object  of  the  operation  is  now  accom- 
plished.    The  wound  is  then  closed  by  tier-suturing. 

Comment. — The  deep  epigastric  vessels  are  doubly  ligated  and  divided, 
if  necessary. 

INFERIOR  ANTERO-LATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

BY  FOWLERS  ANGULAR   INCISION. 

Description. — Founded,  in  part  of  its  application,  upon  the  same  principle 
as  McBurney's  intramuscular  operation — and  planned  to  give  freer  access  to 
the  contents  of  the  ileo-caecal  region,  and  especially  to  the  base  of  the  appendix. 
Especially  intended  by  its  author  for  cases  of  appendicitis  in  which  the  process 
is  still  limited  to  the  appendix. 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  McBurney's  operation. 

Landmarks. — Anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  outer  border  of  the  rectus. 

Incision. — Begins  at  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine — runs  horizontally  inward  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle — 
curves  thence  downward  and  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
for  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3 J  inches).     (See  Fig.  355,  K.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line — clamp  vessels — 
and  turn  downward  and  outward  this  triangular  flap  of  skin  and  fascia, 
exposing  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  beneath.  Place  retractors  at 
the  center  of  the  transverse  incision  and  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  retract  in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  external  oblique.  (2)  Incise  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  and  aponeurosis  in  the  cleavage  line  of  their  fibers, 
and  retract  in  the  direction  opposite  to  their  cleavage  line.  (3)  Expose  and 
open  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  and  retract  the  rectus  muscle,  with  the  deep 
epigastric  vessels,  strongly  toward  the  linea  alba — while  retracting  the  aponeu- 
rosis to  the  outer  side.  (4)  Incise  transversely,  in  line  with  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  skin  incision,  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles, 
transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum,  all  as  one 
structure — beginning  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  retracted  rectus.  And  retract 
the  deep  lips  of  the  wound,  exposing  the  abdominal  cavity.  (5)  The  special 
object  of  the  operation  is  now  accomplished.  (6)  At  the  completion  of  the 
operation,  the  structures  are  sutured  in  the  following  order; — peritoneum, 
subserous  areolar  tissue,  transversalis  fascia,  transversalis  and  internal  oblique 
muscles  are  all  sutured  in  one  layer,  with  continuous  chromic  gut; — the  rectus 
is  allowed  to  fall  back  into  place; — the  external  oblique  aponeurosis  and 
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muscle  are  sutured  with  continuous  kangaroo  tendon,  in  which  layer  the 
rectal  sheath  is  also  included ; — and  the  skin  is  closed  by  a  subcuticular  silk 
suture  (and  the  fascia  separately  with  gut,  if  it  be  very  thick). 

Comment  — In  applying  the  above  operation  to  cases  of  appendicitis 
Fowler  considers  the  base  of  the  appendix  to  be  most  generally  found  at 
the  intersection  of  a  transverse  line  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines 
with  a  vertical  line  running  midway  between  the  median  line  of  the  body 
and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

This  operation  gives  no  more  room  than  Weir's — and  the  latter  operation 
does  not  divide  muscle -fibers  transversely. 


SUPERIOR  ANTERO-LATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

BY  OBLIQUE   SUBCOSTAL   INCISION. 

Description. — A  method  of  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  parallel  with 
and  a  short  distance  below  the  costo-chondral  arches.  Generally  resorted 
to  for  the  exposure  of  the  subhepatic,  gastric,  and  splenic  regions. 

Preparation — Position. — As  in  Median  Abdominal  Section. 

Landmarks. — Costo-chondral  arches. 

Incision. — Generally  parallel  with  and  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the 
costo-chondral  arch  of  one  or  the  other  side — with  the  center  of  the  incision 
over  the  object  sought.     (See  Fig.  355,  L.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin,  and  fascia — clamp  vessels — retract  lips  of 
wound.  (2)  Incise  external  oblique,  which  will  be  aponeurotic  above  and 
muscular  below — the  incision  crossing  its  fibers  about  at  a  right  angle.  (3) 
Separate  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  in  their  cleavage  Hne — which  may 
be  done  external  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectal  sheath.  (4)  Incise  the 
transversalis  parallel  with  the  costo-chondral  border,  which  will  be  perpen 
dicular  to  their  fibers.  (5)  Incise  the  transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar 
tissue,  and  peritoneum  in  the  same  line  with  the  preceding  incision — and  thus 
enter  the  peritoneal  cavity.  (6)  Having  completed  the  object  of  the  opera- 
tion— suture  the  structures  in  the  following  layers,  with  buried  catgut; — peri 
toncum,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  transversalis  fascia; — transversahs  and  in- 
ternal oblique  muscles; — external  oblique  ; — and  fascia  and  skin  with  silk 
or  silkworm-gut. 

Comment. — This  incision  corresponds  with  the  cleavage  line  of  the  skin — 
and  especially  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  inter- 
costal nerves,  which  run  uj)ward  and  are  thereby  uninjured.  The  incision 
can  be  prolonged  up  to  the  rectus  muscle  followed  by  a  transverse  incision 
of  its  anterior  sheath,  with  inward  retraction  of  the  intact  muscle — and  a 
similar  transverse  division  of  its  posterior  sheath — the  sheath  being  sutured 
at  the  end  of  the  operation.  For  the  application  of  this  incision,  see  operations 
upon  the  stomach. 

LATERAL  ABDOMINAL  SECTION 

HV  VISCIIHR'S    LUMr.O-ILlAC    INCISION. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  separation  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibers  of  the  alxlominal  muscles  of  the  lumho-iliac  region,  just  above  the 
center  of  the  iliac  crest,  in  their  cleavage  lines,  without  transverse  division 
of  muscle-fibers,  or  harm  to  abdominal  nerves-  and  exposing  the  o|)eration- 
site  by  retraction  of  the  separated  muscles.     Ap})iicable  to  exposure  of  struc- 
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tures  in  the  above  region,  and  especially  for  suppurating  cases  of  appendi- 
citis— being  advantageous  because  of  the  ability  to  extend  the  opening  from 
either  end  of  the  original  incision. 

Preparation. — As  in  McBurney's  operation. 

Position. — Patient  partly  turned  toward  opposite  side,  with  pad  placed 
beneath  involved  side,  to  render  site  of  operation  prominent.  Surgeon  on 
side  of  operation.     Assistant  opposite  to  surgeon. 

Landmarks. — Crest  of  ilium;  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Incision. — Runs  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  and  parallel  with  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  beginning  at  the  outer  border  of  the  external  oblique  (which  corre- 
sponds with  about  the  center  of  the  iliac  crest;  and  ending  opposite  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine — or  may  extend  forward  parallel  with  the  outer  part  of 
Poupart's  ligament.     (See  Fig.  355,  M.) 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line — clamp  vessels — 
retract  lips  of  wound,  exposing  the  external  oblique.  (2)  The  fibers  of  the 
external  oblique  are  now  separated  in  their  cleavage  line.  As  the  fibers  of 
the  muscular  portion  run  somewhat  more  vertically  here  than  the  line  of 
the  skin  incision,  a  good,  free  length  of  separation  is  necessary,  with  firm 
retraction  inward  and  upward,  and  outward  and  downward,  respectively,  in 
order  to  expose  the  internal  oblique.  (3)  The  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique, 
which  run  upward  and  inward,  are  similarly  separated  in  their  cleavage 
line,  and  retracted  upward  and  backward,  and  downward  and  forward — care- 
fully guarding  all  important  nerv^e  structures  between  the  internal  oblique 
and  trans versalis,  which  latter  muscle  is  now  exposed.  (4)  The  fibers  of  the 
transversalis,  running  transversely  inward,  practically  in  the  same  line  with 
the  internal  oblique,  are  now  separated  in  like  manner  in  their  cleavage  line, 
and  retracted  upward  and  downward,  exposing  the  transversalis  fascia.  (5) 
The  transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum  are  divided 
vertically — and  the  peritoneal  cavity  entered.  (6)  Upon  completion  of  the 
operation,  the  structures  are  sutured  as  in  McBumey's  operation  (page  639). 

Comment  — More  room  may  be  gotten  anteriorly,  by  continuing  the 
separation  of  the  aponeurotic  fibers  of  the  external  oblique  parallel  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  line  of  the  original  incision, — and  posteriorly  and 
superiorly,  by  continuing  the  separation  of  the  muscular  fibers  and  lumbar 
aponeurosis.  A  branch  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery,  between  trans- 
versalis and  internal  oblique,  is  clamped  and  divided. 

Note. — Other  incisions  are  given  under  the  different  abdomino-pelvic 
viscera. 

II.  THE  PERITONEUBL 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Course  of  the  Peritoneum  Forming  the  Greater  Sac — In  Longitudinal 
Section. — Passing  down  from  the  umbilicus,  the  peritoneum  h'nes  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall — covers  the  urachus  and  obliterated  h\TX)gastric  arteries — 
passes  onto  the  bladder,  from  its  upper  aspect  to  the  trigone — is  reflected 
onto  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  rectum,  in  the 
male,  forming  the  rectovesical  pouch.  In  the  female,  the  reflection  is  from 
the  bladder  onto  the  uterus  (utero-vesical  fold) — extending  thence  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall — and  thence  to  the  rectum  (recto- 
vaginal pouch).  From  the  rectum,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  entirely 
covered  (sigmoid  mesocolon) — the  ascending  and  descending  colons  being 
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covered,  generally,  only  anteriorly  and  laterally — and  passing  from  the  spine 
downward,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  small  intestines,  forming  the  lower 
leaf  of  the  mesentery — and  thence  back  again,  completing  the  investment 
of  the  small  bowel,  forming  the  upper  leaf  of  the  mesentery — and  passes 
backward  over  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  to  the  pancreas — 
thence  forward  to  form  the  inferior  laver  of  the  transverse  mesocolon — covers 
the  inferior  and  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  colon — thence 
runs  downward  to  form  the  posterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum — returning 
to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum — thence  to  the  stomach, 
covering  its  antero-superior  aspect — thence  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum — thence 
covers  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  from  the  transverse  fissure  to  its  anterior 
border — whence  it  is  reflected  over  the  anterior  border  to  cover  the  superior 
surface  of  the  liver  to  the  posterior  peritoneal  Hmit — thence  it  passes  to  the 
inferior  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (superior  layer  of  the  coronar}' 
ligament) — thence  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall — whence  it  passes  down  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes  to  the  umbilicus,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Course  of  the  Peritoneum  Forming  the  Lesser  Sac— In  Longitudinal 
Section. — Beginning  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  stomach,  which  it  covers, 
the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  sac  passes  upward  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver,  behind  the  transverse  fissure,  forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser 
or  gastro-hepatic  omentum — and  having  covered  the  postero-inferior  aspect  of 
the  liver,  it  passes  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (inferior  layer 
of  the  coronary  ligament) — thence  passes  downward  over  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  spine,  covering  the  great  vessels — 
thence  to  the  pancreas — thence  forward,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon — covers  the  supero-anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse 
colon — descends,  forming  the  innermost  layer  of  the  great  omentum — then 
ascends  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach — and  covers  its  posterior  wall, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  lesser  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  spleen,  forming  the  inner  layer  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum — and 
also  in  relation  with  the  superior  portion  of  the  left  kidney. 

Layers  and  Folds  of  Peritoneum. — (i)  Parietal  Layer — connected  by 
subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity. 
(2)  Visceral  Layer — covers  some  part,  or  the  entire  surface,  of  all  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity.  (3)  Mesenteries — folds  of  peritoneum  con- 
necting parts  of  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  posterior  abdomino-pelvic  wall. 
See  page  654.  (4)  Omenta — folds  of  peritoneum  connecting  the  stomach 
with  other  viscera.  Sec  page  652.  (5)  Ligaments — reflections  of  peritoneum 
from  j)arts  of  the  abdomino-pelvic  walls  and  diaphragm  to  the  various 
abdomino-pelvic  viscera  other  than  the  intestines — for  example,  those  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  uterus,  etc.  For  these  ligaments,  see  the  various  viscera  of  the 
abdomino-pelvic  rci^ion. 

Foramen  of  Winslow. — Communication  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
peritoneal  sacs — revealed  by  lifting  the  liver  upward  and  to  the  right,  and 
depressing  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  intestines  downward  and  to 
the  left.  Bounded: — Superiorly;  by  caudate  lobule  of  liver; — Inferiorly;  by 
first  part  of  duodenum  and  first  part  of  hepatic  artery; — Anteriorly;  by  liga- 
mentum  hej)ato-duodenale  (right  free  edge  of  lesser  omentum),  with  its  con- 
tained ductus  communis  choledochus,  vena  porta^,  and  hepatic  artery,  in  order 
from  right  to  left — the  vena  portx  lying  somewhat  posterior  to  artery  and  duct. 

Viscera  Almost  Entirely  Covered  by  Peritoneum. — Liver;  stomach; 
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spleen;  first  portion  of  duodenum;  jejunum;  ileum;  transverse  colon;  caecum; 
sigmoid  flexure  of  colon;  upper  half  of  rectum;  uterus;  ovaries. 

Viscera  Partly  Covered  by  Peritoneum. — Descending  and  transverse 
parts  of  duodenum;  ascending  and  descending  colons;  mid-portion  of  rec- 
tum :  upper  part  of  vagina ;  posterior  wall  of  bladder. 

Viscera  in  Contact  with  Peritoneum  without  Being  Especially  Cov- 
ered by  It. — Kidneys;  suprarenal  capsules;  pancreas. 

Viscera  Uncovered  by  Peritoneum. — Lower  end  of  rectum;  neck,  base 
and  anterior  aspect  of  bladder;  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  posterior 
wall  of  vagina. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

PERITONEUM. 

Where  the  peritoneum  is  attacked  surgically  it  is  generally  dealt  with 
incidentally,  as  a  part  of  some  special  operation.  The  technic,  therefore, 
of  dealing  with  the  peritoneum  is  described  in  those  special  operations.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  peritoneum  is  the  structure  primarily  dealt  with — 
and  will  be  so  considered  in  the  present  section. 

The  surface  form  and  landmarks  of  the  peritoneum,  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments used,  are  sufficiently  given  under  the  operations  upon  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  SEPARATION,  DIVISION,  OR  LIGATION  OF 

PERITONEAL  ADHESIONS. 

Description. — Adhesions,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  serous  surfaces 
of  the  peritoneum,  may  occur  in  the  form  of  thin,  thick,  narrow  or  broad 
sheets  or  membranes; — in  the  form  of  fragile,  dense,  short  or  long  bands; — 
or  as  limited  or  extensive  surfaces  loosely  or  intimately  united.  Adhesions 
may  be  vascular  or  comparatively  non- vascular.  Adhesions  may  be  en- 
countered in  any  operation  involving  any  serous  cavity — therefore,  the  special 
features,  anatomical  relations,  and  all  steps  preliminary^  to  the  discovery  of 
the  adhesions,  will  depend  upon  the  operation  in  question. 

Two  general  methods  of  dealing  with  adhesions  are  available;  (i)  By 
blunt  dissection,  with  or  without  ligature, — more  applicable  in  non-vascular, 
loose  and  limited  adhesions; — (2)  By  division  between  ligatures, — more  appli- 
cable to  vascular,  firmer  and  more  extensive  adhesions. 

Separation  of  Adhesions  by  Blunt  Dissection,  with  or  without  Liga- 
tion.— The  underlying  principle  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  adhesions 
is  to  find  the  plane  of  cleavage  in  the  abnormal  union  and  follow  it  up,  sepa- 
rating the  adherent  surfaces  as  carefully  as  possible.  This  separation  is  best 
accomplished  in*  means  of  a  blunt  dissector,  the  handle  of  a  knife,  the  closed 
ends  of  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  or  the  tip  of  the  finger.  If  the  last  be  used, 
a  better  hold  may  be  gotten  upon  the  parts  by  stretching  a  single  thickness 
of  gauze  over  the  finger-tip.  The  adhesions  are  gently  torn  apart,  always 
endeavoring  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  cleavage  line,  especially  where  important 
structures  are  involved,  as  in  the  serous  coverings  of  viscera.  If  the  adhesions 
be  limited  and  but  little  vascular,  ligation  is  generally  unnecessary.  If  they 
be  vascular,  and  especially  if  somewhat  extensive  and  dense,  they  should  be 
ligated  in  two  places  from  1.3  to  2.5  cm.  (J  to  i  inch)  apart,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  then  divided  between  the  ligatures.     The  preferable  liga- 
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ture  is  plain  gut  for  smull  adhesions — and  chromic  gul  for  larger  ones.     Ad- 
hesions are  often  first  divided  and  then  ligated.     (See  Fig.  362,  D.) 

Division  of  Adhesions  between  Ligatures.— The  adhe.^ons  are  first 
carefuilv  isolated — and  then  treated  according  to  their  nature.  If  they  be  in 
the  form  of  bands,  double  ligatures  of  chromic  gut  are  thrown  around  them 


and  tied,  and  the  bands  arc  then  divided  between  them,  Tf  the  adhesions 
be  in  tlie  Uirm  of  lirii:id  surf^ico.  they  are  ligated  in  sections  and  divide<l 
mion  the  di>ial  si.le  of  [he  lisaturc-^— or  bi-tivccn  ln'o  ligatures,  if  indicated. 
(.See  i'i--  ,;(.:;.  \.) 

Visceral  Adhesions  to  the  Abdomino-pelvic  Wall, — When  enterinp 
the  alidominal  cavity  where  ailhoiims  may  be  su.s|)ectcd.  or  where,  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  known  adhesions,  it  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  peritoneal 
cavity  have  been  entered,  the  underlying  tissues  should  be  picked  up  and 
rolled  between  the  fingers,  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  by  the  sensation 
imparted.  If  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  entered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  adhesion,  this  should  be  at  once  recognized  by  sweeping  the  finger  around 
the  vicinity  of  the  opening — and  the  adhesion  separated  by  blunt  dissection, 
or  divided  between  double  ligatures  if  necessar)\  Where  the  opening  made 
comes  directly  down  upon  adhesions,  these  shouM  be  recognized  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  the  progress  toward  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  known — 
and  then  an  endeavor  be  made  to  reach  a  free  margin  of  the  adhesion,  from 
which  the  remainder  of  the  separation,  or  division,  may  be  made  on  the 
general  principles  mentioned.     (See  Fig.  362,  A,  C.) 

Intestinal  Adhesions. — The  thin,  membranous  or  velamentous  adhesions 
may  generally  be  separated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers — by  putting 
the  parts  gently  upon  the  stretch  and  keeping  the  adhesion  in  a  broad,  thin 
layer,  rather  than  in  a  thick,  twisted  cord.  Dense,  organized  adhesions 
require  careful  dissection — that  no  part  of  either  wall  may  be  dangerously 
thinned.     (See  Fig.  362,  B,  D.) 

Inter-visceral  Adhesions. — Or  adhesions  between  growths  and  viscera — 
should  be  dealt  with  by  putting  the  adhesion  upon  moderate  stretch — by 
traction  upon  one  or  both  viscera,  until  the  bond  of  adhesion  is  demonstrated — 
then  first  ligate  or  clamp  on  each  side,  safely  to  the  outer  side  of  the  viscus, 
and  divide  the  adhesion  between  the  ligatures  or  clamps. 

Omental  Adhesions. — Adherent  omentum  may  often  be  stripped  off 
with  the  fingers.  If  too  dense,  or  too  firmly  united  for  this,  it  should  be 
ligated  with  a  single  ligature,  or  in  sections,  and  divided.  Large  portions 
of  the  omentum — and  even  the  entire  omentum — may  be  amputated.  The 
omentum  may  require  only  a  proximal,  or  may  require  double  ligaturing. 
(See  Fig.  362,  E,  F,  F.) 

Comment. — (i)  While  the  separation  in  the  plane  of  the  abnormal  adhe- 
sion should  always  be  the  course  attempted,  where  this  is  impossible  it  often 
happens  that  areas,  dependent  upon  their  nature,  have  to  be  ligated,  or 
clamped,  and  cut,  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  least  important 
structure.  (2)  Where  the  separation  of  an  adhesion  between  viscera  and 
neighboring  structures  (visceral  or  otherwise)  is  impossible,  and  where  the 
step  is  permissil)le,  one  or  more  layers,  or  even  the  entire  thickness,  of  the 
less  important  structure  is  left  attached  to  the  more  important  one — after 
ligating  and  blunt  dissection,  or  incision,  of  the  adhesion — thus  leaving  a 
limited  area  of  adherent  tissue  attached  to  an  organ,  rather  than  risk  injuring 
the  organ  by  further  attempt  at  removal.  In  such  cases  the  portion  left  is 
reduced  to  its  smallest  and  thinnest  size.  (3)  It  is  always  desirable  to  preserve 
the  serous  covering  of  a  viscus  (to  aid  nutrition  and  avoid  adhesions  and 
sloughing) — and  sometimes  surfaces  left  raw  by  separating  adhesions  may  be 
covered,  and  hemorrhage  also  controlled,  by  suturing  adjacent  serous  surfaces 
over  them — or  by  attaching  omental  grafts.     (See  page  654.) 

Note. — For  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  Complications  of 
Median  Abdominal  Section,  page  636. 


PARACENTESIS  ABDOMINIS. 

Description. — Puncture  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
or  for  evacuation  of  lluid. 
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Preparation. — Shave  abdominal  wall.  Empty  bladder  and  bowels. 
Area  of  dulness  verified  by  percussion  immediately  before  paracentesis. 
Cocainization  of  the  area  of  puncture. 

Position. — Patient,  where  possible,  sits  upright  in  chair — where  impossi- 
ble, lies  upon  edge  of  bed.  A  many-tailed,  sterilized  bandage,  or  ordinary 
towel,  with  a  central  opening  corresponding  to  the  site  of  paracentesis,  is 
placed  around  the  patient,  and  tightened  posteriorly  by  an  assistant  as  the 
abdominal  enlargement  decreases  with  the  evacuation  of  fluid.  Surgeon  sits 
immediately  in  front  of  patient. 

Landmarks. — Linea  alba;  umbilicus;  limit  of  upper  aspect  of  bladder 
(see  that  structure,  page  877). 

Special  Instruments. — For  exploratory  punctures,  aspirator}'  syringes 
with  needles  of  small  caliber.  For  evacuation  of  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid,  a  straight  cannula  and  trocar  of  fairly  large  size  is  used.  Aspirators 
of  the  Dieulafoy  and  Potain  type  may  be  employed.  Where  the  skin  is  to 
be  preliminarily  incised,  a  knife  is  necessary — and  a  needle  and  thread, 
where  the  incision,  or  trocar-wound,  is  to  be  closed  by  suture. 

Site  of  Paracentesis. — Generallv  in  the  linea  alba,  midwav  between 
umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis.  Sometimes  the  puncture  is  made  in  the 
lower  half  of  either  semilunar  line. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  so  placed  the  broad  bandage  that  the  opening  is 
opposite  the  site  of  paracentesis,  and  having  gras[>ed  the  exploratory  or  aspira- 
tory  needle,  or  trocar,  in  such  a  way  as  to  predetermine,  by  means  of  the  right 
index,  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  enter,  which  will  be  decided  by  the  estimated 
thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  instrument  is  quickly  but  guardedly 
thrust  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity,  in  a  single 
movement.  In  the  case  of  the  exploratory  syringe,  sufficient  fluid  is  with- 
drawn for  examination — the  needle  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  closed  with 
collodion  and  cotton.  (2)  In  the  case  of  the  evacuation  of  large  amounts 
of  fluids  by  means  of  cannula  and  trocar  (or  aspirator)  the  trocar  is  with- 
drawn and  the  cannula  left  in  situ — the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  the 
bandage  being  tightened  pari  passu.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  can- 
nula is  withdrawn — and,  if  it  have  been  of  large  size,  an  interrupted  gut 
suture  is  made  to  close  the  opening  by  being  passed  on  a  curved  needle, 
from  side  to  side,  through  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  outer  aspect  of  the  opening  is  then  closed  with  collodion  and  gauze,  or 
cotton. 

Comment. — (i)  Where  a  large  size  instrument  is  used,  it  is  best  to  make 
a  small  prelimmary  incision  through  the  tough  skin.  (2)  A  cannula  should 
preferably  be  used  the  end  of  which  is  not  j)()inte(l  or  sharp.  (3)  If  the 
cannula  he  obstructed  during  the  flow,  it  may  generally  be  freed  by  the 
passage  of  a  sterile  j)rol)e  down  its  length.  (4)  As  the  fluid  escapes,  the 
inner  end  of  the  cannula  (especially  if  dull)  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  furnish 
the  best  evacuation.  (5)  The  fluid  should  he  made  to  escape  slowly — and 
may  be  retarded  by  a  compress  over  the  outer  end  of  the  cannula — to  avoid 
syncope. 

III.   THE  OMENTUM. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — The  omenta  are  folds  of  peritoneum  connecting  the  stom- 
ach with  other  viscera.  They  consist  of  the  great  or  gastro-colic,  small  or 
gastro-hepatic,  and  gastro-splenic  omenta. 
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Great  or  Gastro-colic  Omentum. — Passes  down  from  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  as  an  apron  in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  thence  upward 
to  be  fused  with  the  transverse  colon,  being  connected  with  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  on  the  left,  and  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  descend- 
ing colon  on  the  right; — consisting  of  four  layers,  two  descending  and  two 
ascending;  the  two  middle  layers  belonging  to  the  lesser  sac  and  the  two 
superficial  layers  to  the  greater  sac; — its  vessels  coming  chiefly  from  the 
gastro-epiploica  sinistra  of  the  splenic  artery,  and  to  a  less  extent  from  the 
gastro-epiploica  dextra  of  the  gastro-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Small  or  Gastro-hepatic  Omentum. — Extends  from  transverse  fissure 
of  liver  to  lesser  curvature  of  stomach,  being  continuous  on  the  right  with 
the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  (there  forming  the  ligamentum  hepato-duo- 
denale),  and,  on  the  left,  with  the  gastro-splenic  omentum; — formed  of  two 
layers,  one  from  the  lesser  and  one  from  the  greater  sac; — and  having  the 
following  relation  of  vessels  between  the  layers  of  the  hepato-duodenal  portion 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum:  ductus  communis  choledochus,  on  the  right: 
hepatic  artery,  on  the  left:  vena  portae,  between  the  two  and  somewhat  pos- 
terior to  them. 

Gastro-splenic  Omentum. — Extends  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach 
to  the  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen; — and  transmits  the  vasa  brevia  of  the 
splenic  artery  to  the  stomach. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

OMENTUM. 

The  remarks  made  under  this  head  in  connection  with  the  Peritoneum 
are  applicable  to  this  section.    See  page  649. 


LIGATION  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

Description. — In  the  course  of  intra-abdominal  op^erations,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  ligate  portions  of  the  omentum,  either  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
adhesions,  or  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  removal  of  a  part,  or  even  the 
whole,  of  the  great  omentum. 

Ligation  of  Omental  Adhesions. — The  general  principle  of  dealing 
with  adhesions  by  separation  by  blunt  dissection,  or  by  ligature  and  division, 
described  under  the  operations  for  peritoneal  adhesions  (see  page  649), 
applies  equally  to  those  of  the  omentum.  Where  the  separation  can  be 
accomplished  by  blunt  dissection,  this  should  be  done.  Where  division  by 
knife  or  scissors  is  necessary,  this  should  generally  be  preceded  by  ligation 
with  chromic  gut.  The  ligature  may  be  conveniently  passed  by  means  of 
an  aneurism-needle — either  around  a  single  band  of  adhesion,  or  in  sections 
through  broader  extents  of  adhesion.  The  omentum  is  then  divided  distally 
to  the  ligature — or,  where  indicated,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  dense  adhe- 
sions, between  double  ligatures.     CSee  Fig.  362,  E,  F,  F.) 

Ligation  of  the  Omentum  Preparatory  to  Removal  of  Larger  Por- 
tions.— The  omentum  may  be  so  irregularly  and  completely  bound  down 
as  to  require  ligature  and  division  in  piecemeal,  as  in  tying  off  adhesions, 
as  just  described.  Where,  however,  it  is  largely  or  entirely  free,  a  tier  of 
ligatures  may  be  quickly  run  across  the  free  portion  just  above  the  line  of 
subsequent  division.  This  tier  may  be  applied  in  sections  by  means  of  an 
aneurism-needle.  (See  Fig.  362,  E.)  Or  it  may  be  more  quickly  placed  by 
holding  the  ligature  in  contact  with  the  back  or  opposite  side  of  the  omen 
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turn,  and  then,  at  proper  intervals,  piercing  the  omentum  from  the  front  with 
a  pair  of  catch -forceps,  or  a  Cleveland  ligature-carrier,  grasping  the  ligature 
and  drawing  it  through^it  is  then  cut  at  each  opening  through  which  drawn, 
interlocked  with  its  neighbor  by  a  half-turn,  and  tied — as  shown  in  Fig. 
362,  F,  F. 

OMENTAL  GRAFTING. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  using  of  isolated  pieces  of  omentum  to 
repair  peritoneal  defects.  These  pieces  of  omentum  are  excised  from  the 
great  omentum  and  sutured  to  wounded  or  denuded  surfaces,  or  suture- 
lines,  of  the  abdomino-pelvic  viscera  normally  covered  by  peritoneum.  They 
are  especially  useti  to  reinforce  suspicious  intestinal  sites — but  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  the  serous  surfaces  of  other  viscera.  They  become  adherent  within 
a  few  hours — and  thus  strengthen  weakened  sites. 

Operation. — The  application  of  omental  grafts  is  called  for  during  the 
course  of  intra-abdominal  opera tions^and  the  techntc  of  the  operation  is 
simple.     A  small  piece  of  the  great  omentum,  preferably  its  free  aspect. 


calculated  in  shape  and  she  to  cover  the  defect  by  a  good  margin,  is  cut 
awav  with  scissors,  riistally  to  previouslv  placed  ligatures  of  Kut^and  this 
graft  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  area  to  be  reinforced,  preceded  or  not 
by  slight  scarification  of  the  site  with  a  needle-point— and  is  held  in  contact 
by  means  of  a  few  loosely  applied,  interrupted,  fine  gut-sutures.  If  the 
grafts  cannot  be  used  immediately  after  being  cut,  they  are  placed  in  warm 
normal  salt  solution  unii)  required,  when  they  are  partially  dried  between 
gauze.  The  grafts  used  to  reinforce  circular  cnterorrhaphy  generally  average 
from  4  to  5  cm.  (ij  to  2  inches)  in  width,  and  should  be  long  enough  to 
completely  surround  the  site  in  question.     (See  Fig.  363.) 


IV.  THE  MESENTERY. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
Description,— The  mesenteries  are  peritoneal  folds  connecting  any  por- 
tion of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  to  the  posterior  abdomino-pelvic  wall. 
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Divisions. — Mesogastrium;  mesoduodenum ;  mesentery  proper;  mesen- 
teriolura  (mesentery  of  the  vermiform  appendix) ;  ascending  mesocolon  (some- 
times present);  transverse  mesocolon;  descending  mesocolon  (sometimes 
present) ;  sigmoid  mesocolon ;  mesorectum. 

Mesentery  (proper). — A  fan-shaped  fold  of  peritoneum  beginning  at 
the  spinal  column  and  following  and  covering  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  vessels  to  the  loops  of  the  small  intestine,  enveloping 
all  the  coils  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  (but  not  those  of  the  duodenum) — 
returning  thence  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  root  of  the  mesentery  extends  from  the  left 
lateral  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  downward — crossing 
obliquely  the  spinal  column,  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  third  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  ending  at  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  It  contains,  between  its  right  upper  and  left  lower  layers, 
the  mesenteric  arteries  and  veins,  lacteals,  lymphatics  and  nerves,  all  held 
together  by  fatty  areolar  tissue.  The  right  upper  layer  of  the  mesentery 
passes  from  the  root  of  the  mesentery  to  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon.  Laterally  the  layers  are  continuous  with  the  inner  lamellae  of 
the  right  and  left  colons.  Below,  the  left  layer  is  continuous  with  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  passing  thence  over  the  pelvic 
organs.  In  dimensions,  its  length  (convex  intestinal  border)  is  about  6.45 
m.  (21  feet) — its  width  averages  20.5  to  23  cm.  (8  to  9  inches),  its  greatest 
width  (opposite  the  central  and  lower  loops  of  the  intestine)  being  from  20 
to  25  cm.  (8  to  10  inches). 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

MESENTERY. 

The  mesentery  is  involved  surgically  chiefly  in  the  operation  of  partial 
enterectomv. 

PARTIAL  EXCISION  OF  THE  MESENTERY. 
See  under  Partial  Enterectomy,  page  672. 

SUTURING  OF  THE  MESENTERY. 

See  under  Partial  Enterectomy,  page  672. 

V.  THE  INTESTINES. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINES. 

Description. — Extend  from  pylorus  of  stomach  to  ileo-caecal  valve. 
About  7.6  meters  (25  feet)  long. 

Divisions. — Duodenum  (from  25.5  to  30.5  cm.,  or  10  to  12  inches) — con- 
sists of  First  or  Superior  Curved  Portion  (Superior  Hepatic  Curve)  (not 
quite  5  cm.,  or  2  inches); — Second  or  Descending  (Vertical)  Portion  (not 
quite  7.5  cm.,  or  3  inches); — Third  or  Transverse  (JPreaortic)  Portion  (about 
12.5  cm.,  or  5  inches); — Fourth  or  Ascending  Portion  (about  2.5  to  5  cm., 
or  I  to  2  inches) ; — Fifth  or  Duodeno-jejunal  angle.  Jejunum — about  upper 
two-fifths  of  remaining  small  intestines  (about  2.9  meters,  or  9  feet  7  inches). 
Ileum — about  lower  three-fifths  of  remaining  portion  (about  4.3  meters,  or 
14  feet  5  inches). 
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General  Form  of  Duodenum. — Usually  has  the  form  of  a  U,  with  which 
the  above  description  corresponds — but  is  sometimes  V-shaped. 

Course  and  Relations  of  First  or  Superior  Curved  Portion  (Superior 
Hepatic  Curve)  of  Duodenum. — Course ;  from  pylorus,  passes  upward  and 
backward  to  right,  ending  at  neck  of  gall-bladder.  Superiorly  and  ante- 
riorly; quadrate  lobe  of  liver;  neck  of  gall-bladder;  foramen  of  Winslow 
(duodenum  forming  its  lower  boundary);  hepatic  artery.  Inferiorly;  head 
and  neck  of  pancreas.  Posteriorly ;  common  bile-duct ;  vena  portae ;  gastro- 
duodenal  artery ;  vena  cava  inferior;  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

Course  and  Relations  of  Second  or  Descending  (Vertical)  Portion 
of  Duodenum. — Course;  descends  from  neck  of  gall-bladder  down  right 
side  of  vertebral  column,  from  first  to  body  of  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
— transverse  colon  crossing  its  middle  third.  Anteriorly;  right  lobe  of  liver 
(duodenal  impression);  right  end  of  transverse  colon;  transverse  mesocolon; 
small  intestine;  mesentery  (right  leaf).  Posteriorly;  right  kidney,  and 
suprarenal  capsule  (sometimes);  renal  vessels;  common  bile  and  pancreatic 
ducts;  inferior  vena  cava;  spermatic  vessels.  Internally  (to  left);  head  of 
pancreas;  common  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts;  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels; 
first  to  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae  and  intervertebral  discs. 

Course  and  Relations  of  Third  or  Transverse  (Preaortic)  Portion  of 
Duodenum. — Course;  from  right  side  of  body  of  third  or  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  crosses  vertebral  column  in  horizontal  or  slightly  ascending  manner, 
in  front  of  great  vessels  and  crura  of  diaphragm,  moulding  itself  over  these 
structures.  Superiorly;  head  of  pancreas;  superior  mesenteric  vessels;  in- 
ferior pancreatico-duodenal  artery.  Anteriorly;  root  and  right  and  left 
layers  of  mesentery;  lower  layer  of  transverse  mesocolon;  superior  mesenteric 
vessels;  small  intestines.  Posteriorly;  inferior  vena  cava;  aorta;  dia- 
phragmatic crura;  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Course  and  Relations  of  Fourth  or  Ascending  Portion  of  Duodenum. 
— Course;  ascends  vertically  along  left  side  of  spine,  from  third  or  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra  to  side  of  second  or  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Anteriorly; 
transverse  colon;  transverse  mesocolon  (lower  layer);  small  intestine;  mesen- 
tery (left  layer);  antrum  pylori  (sometimes).  Posteriorly;  left  diaphrag- 
matic crus;  left  psoas;  left  renal  vessels;  sj)ermatic  vessels;  kidney  (interno- 
inferior  part).  Internally  (to  right);  head  and  neck  of  pancreas;  aorta; 
fourth  or  third  and  second  lumbar  vertebne. 

Course  and  Relations  of  Fifth  Part,  or  Duodeno- jejunal  Angle: 
Position;  at  left  side  of  second  or  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Superiorly;  body 
of  pancreas.  Anteriorly;  mesentery  (left  layer).  Externally;  left  kidney 
(inner  border). 

Peritoneal  Covering  of  Duodenum.— First  part;  covered  by  perito- 
neum, except  parts  of  posterior  surface  near  vena  cava  and  neck  of  gall- 
bladder. Second  part;  covered  in  front  only  (except  that  no  peritoneum 
covers  the  front  opposite  the  divergence  of  two  layers  of  transverse  mesocolon). 
Third  part;  covered  in  front  only  (exce[)t  that  there  is  no  peritoneum  in 
front  oj)posite  root  of  mesentery).  Fourth  part;  covered  entirely  in  front, 
and  partly  at  sides.  Fifth  part;  entirely  covered  by  peritoneum  where  it 
becomes  jejunum. 

Ligaments  of  Duodenum. — Ligamentum  Hepato-duodenale  (suspensory 
ligament  of  duodenum) — right  edge  of  lesser  omentum — from  hilus  of  liver 
to  first  part  of  duodenum.  Ligamentum  Cvstico  duodenale— from  neck  of 
gall-bladder  to  first  part  of  duodenum.  Ligamentum  Duodeno-renale — 
from  summit  of  right  kidney  to  outer  a.spect  of  first  part.     Ligamentum 
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Duodeno-mesocolica — from  junction  of  left  layer  of  mesentery  with  lower 
layer  of  transverse  mesocolon,  to  outer  aspect  of  fourth  part  of  duodenum. 

Other  Fixation-points  of  Duodenum. — Common  bile-duct  and  pan- 
creatic duct;  coeliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery;  fibro-nervous  struc- 
tures; muscle  of  Treitz  (passing  from  duodeno-jejunal  angle  upward  beneath 
pancreas  to  left  cms  of  diaphragm). 

Fossae  in  Neighborhood  of  Ascending  Duodenum  and  Duodeno- 
jejunal Angle. — Inferior  duodenal  fossa;  superior  duodenal  fossa  (these 
two  may  coexist);  duodeno- jejunal  (mesocolic)  fossa  (non-coexistent  with 
above   two). 

Position  of  Jejunum. — Extends  from  duodeno- jejunal  angle  to  beginning 
of  ileum.  Position  not  fixed — coils  of  jejunum  generally  to  be  found  upon 
left  side  of  abdominal  cavity,  in  left  lumbar,  left  inguinal,  and  left  half  of 
umbilical  regions.  The  upper  loops  are  apt  to  be  more  transverse  than  the 
lower. 

Characteristics  of  Middle  Portion  of  Jejunimi  (as  Compared  with 
Middle  Portion  of  Ileum). — Diameter  about  4  cm.  (ij  inch).  Walls 
thicker,  more  vascular,  and  mucous  membrane  more  complex.  Weight  of 
given  length  greater.  No  valvulae  conniventes  (or  poorly  marked).  Its 
position. 

Mesentery  of  Jejunum  and  Ileum  (Attachment  of  Jejunum  and  Ileum) 
— (I)  Passes  obliquely  from  left  side  of  body  of  second  lumbar  vertebra 
downward  and  to  right,  crossing  spinal  column,  aorta,  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  third  part  of  duodenum,  to  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  (or  to  right  iliac 
fossa).  (3)  Middle  and  inferior  loops  of  small  intestine  have  longest  mesen- 
tery— and  are,  therefore,  generally  found  in  pelvis.  Duodenum  has  no 
mesentery.  Lower  part  of  Ileum  has  shortest  mesentery  (opposite  right 
psoas  muscle).  (3)  Mesentery  extends  from  distal  end  of  duodenum  to 
ileo-caecal  junction.  Its  upper  (right)  layer  is  continuous  with  inferior  layer 
of  transverse  mesocolon  and  with  peritoneum  of  ascending  colon.  Its  lower 
(left)  layer  joins  peritoneum  enclosing  descending  colon  and  forming  sigmoid 
mesentery.  (4)  Average  length  of  mesentery  (from  spine  to  intestines) ' 
from  20  to  25  cm.  (8  to  10  inches). 

Position  of  Ileimi. — Extends  from  lower  end  of  jejunum  to  ileo-caecal 
valve.  Position  not  fixed — coils  of  ileum  generally  to  be  found  on  right  side 
of  abdomen  and  pelvis,  in  right  lumbar,  right  inguinal  and  in  right  half  of 
umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions.  The  lower  loops  are  apt  to  be  more 
vertical  than  the  upper. 

Characteristics  of  Middle  Portion  of  Iletmi  (as  compared  with 
Middle  Portion  of  Jejunimi).— Diameter  about  3  cm.  (ij  inch).  Walls 
thinner,  less  vascular,  and  mucous  membrane  simpler.  Weight  of  given 
length  less.     Valvula?  conniventes.     Its  position. 

Meckel's  Diverticulum  of  Uetmi  (remains  of  vitelline  duct). — Blind 
diverticulum  of  ileum  and  directly  continuous  with  its  lumen.  Length,  from 
5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches) — extremes,  from  i  to  18  cm.  (J  to  7  inches). 
Arises  about  109  cm.  (43  inches) — extremes,  from  30.5  to  305  cm.  (i  to  10 
feet) — above  iIeo-ca*caI  junction.  Generally  lies  free  in  abdominal  cavity 
(instead  of  passing  to  umbilicus,  as  in  fetus).  But  distal  end  may  be  con- 
nected with  umbilicus,  or  other  site,  by  strong  band  (remains  of  enlarged 
omphalomesenteric  vessels).     Its  presence  occurs  in  about  50  per  cent. 

Arteries  of  Small  Intestines.— (i)  Duodenum;  pyloric  of  hepatic;  supe- 
rior  pancreaticoduodenal   branch   of  gastro-duodenal   branch   of   hepatic; 
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inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  of  superior  mesenteric.  (2)  Jejunum  and 
Ileum;  superior  mesenteric. 

Veins  of  Small  Intestines. — Correspond  with  arteries  —  a  single  vein 
accompanying  each  artery. 

Lymphatics  of  Small  Intestines. — End  in  mesenteric  lacteals. 

Nerves  of  Small  Intestines. — From  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  formed 
by  nerves  from  cocliac  plexus,  semilunar  ganglion,  and  right  vagus. 
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Upper  limit  of  attachment  of  mesentery  (duodeno- jejunal  angle)  generally 
lies  from  8  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  above  the  umbilicus,  slightly  to  left  of 
median  line.  Lower  limit  is  about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  from  middle  of  right 
Poupart's  ligament,  on  a  line  directed  upward  and  inward  in  the  course 
of  psoas  muscle. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINES. 

Description. — Extend  from  lower  end  of  ileum  to  anus.  About  1.5  to 
1.8  meters  (5  to  6  feet)  long. 

Divisions. — Caecum;  Ascending  Colon;  Hepatic  Flexure;  Transverse 
Colon;  Splenic  Flexure;  Descending  Colon;  Sigmoid  Flexure  (Sigmoid  Colon) ; 
Rectum. 

General  Characteristics  of  Large  Intestines  (as  compared  with  small 
intestines). — Greater  size;  greater  fixity  of  position;  sacculations;  longitu- 
dinal bands;  appendices  epiploicaj.  (Last  three  characteristics  not  present 
in  rectum). 

Csecum. — (About  7.5  cm.,  or  3  inches,  broad,  and  6.3  cm.,  or  2J  inches, 
long.)  Position;  lies  in  right  iliac  fossa,  above  outer  half  of  Poupari*s 
ligament,  generally  resting  upon  psoas  muscle — sometimes  upon  iliacus  only — 
sometimes  bulk  of  caecum  rests  on  iliacus  and  apex  on  psoas — sometimes 
free  of  both,  being  entirely  in  pelvic  cavity,  or  even  projecting  beyond  median 
line.  Its  apex,  or  lower  point,  lies  slightly  to  inner  side  of  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  just  behind  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  opposite  inner  portion 
of  psoas.  The  caecum  is  entirely  covered  by  j  eriioncum  and  lies  free  in 
abdominal  cavity.  There  is  no  mesoca,^cum.  Several  forms  or  types  of 
ca'cum  occur  (see  Appendix).  Anteriorly;  abdominal  parietes  above  outer 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Posteriorly;  iliopsoas;  appendix  (origin). 
Superiorly;  ileoca.'cal  valve.     Internally;  ileum  (termination). 

Ileo-caecal  Fossae. — Superior  Ileo  ciecal  Fossa,  an  anterior  pouch  be- 
tween end  of  ileum  and  ascending  colon.  Inferior  Ileo-Ca^cal  Fossa,  an 
inferior  pouch  under  ileum,  between  it  and  ca.Hum. 

Appendix  Caeci. — Description;  small  blind  tube,  generally  hollow  to 
lip,  its  lumen  continuous  with  that  of  ca'cum  and  sometimes  guarded  by  valve. 
.\verage  length,  9.2  cm.,  or  3}  inches  (extremes,  from  3.1  to  23  cm.,  or  from 
i]  to  Q  inches).  Diameter,  about  6  mm.  {\  inch)  at  base — 5  mm.(j\  inch) 
at  apex.  Origin,  generally  arises  1.7  cm.  ([,V  inch)  below  ileo-cipca 
valve,  upon  its  inner  and  jjosterior  asj)ect — but  sometimes  forms  the  true 
apex  of  ca'cum.  Course;  variable — (i)  According  to  Treves,  the  appendix 
generally  passes  upward  from  behind  ca'cum  toward  spleen,  lying  behind 
lower  end  of  ileum  and  its  mesentery.  (2)  According  to  Beriy,  the  order 
of  frecjuency  of  position  is,  "(a)  pelvic;  (b)  rctroca*cal;  (c)  internal  to  cxcum. 
/.  r.,  Treves's  position;  (d)  variable."     (3)  According  to  Bryant,  in  order  of 
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frequency,  **(a)  inward;  (b)  behind  caecum;  (c)  downward  and  inward;  (d) 
into  true  pelvis/'  Relations  to  peritoneum;  Mesentery  always  present 
but  not  extending  to  tip — about  distal  third  being  entirely  enveloped  in  peri- 
toneum and  free.  Meso -appendix,  of  triangular  form — derived  from  left 
leaf  of  mesentery — containing,  in  its  free  margin,  posterior  branch  of  ileo- 
caecal  artery  (irom  ileo-colic).  Relations  to  caecum;  four  types  of  caecum 
occur  (Treves) — (a)  appendix  arising  from  apex  of  caecum;  (b)  appendix 
arising  between  two  sacculi  of  equal  size;  (c)  appendix  arising  between  two 
sacculi  of  unequal  size  (about  90  per  cent,  of  cases) ;  (d)  appendix  appearing 
to  arise  from  ileocolic  junction.  Relations  to  anterior  abdominal  wall ; 
(I)  According  to  McBurney, — draw  straight  line  from  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  to  umbilicus,  and  beneath  this  line,  from  4  to  5  cm.  (ij  to  2  inches) 
internal  to  the  spine,  the  base  of  the  appendix  is  found  (in  right  iliac  fossa). 
(3)  According  to  Clado, — draw  a  line  along  outer  edge  of  rectus — another 
between  anterior  superior  iliac  spines — opposite  the  junction  of  these  the 
base  of  the  appendix  is  found  (in  hypogastric  region). 

Ileo-caecal  Valve. — Opens  upon  postero-internal  aspect,  at  upper  border 
of  caecum. 

Ascending  Colon. — Description;  About  20  cm.  (8  inches)  in  length. 
Extends  vertically  upward  from  caecum  to  inferior  surface  of  right  lobe  of 
liver,  at  right  of  gall-bladder  (hepatic  flexure).  Covered  by  peritoneum 
anteriorly  and  laterally,  which  binds  it  to  posterior  abdominal  wall.  Its 
posterior  surface  (where  peritoneum  is  absent)  is  bound  by  areolar  tissue  to 
quadratus  lumborum,  transversalis,  and  right  kidney  (antero-external  part). 
Mesentery  (ascending  mesocolon)  present  in  26  per  cent.  (Treves).  Rela- 
tions; Anteriorly;  ileum;  abdominal  wall.  Posteriorly;  quadratus  lum- 
borum; transversalis;  kidney  (antero-external  part).  Superiorly;  liver  (right 
lobe  . 

Hepatic  Flexure  of  Colon. — Upon  under  surface  of  liver,  near  gall- 
bladder, the  ascending  colon  bends  from  posterior  abdominal  wall  sharply 
to  front  and  left,  to  become  transverse  colon. 

Transverse  Colon. — Description;  About  51  cm.,  or  20  inches  (ex- 
tremes, from  30  to  84  cm.,  or  12  to  ^;^  inches),  in  length.  Extends  from 
inferior  surface  of  liver,  in  right  hypochondrium  (hepatic  flexure),  trans- 
versely across  anterior  abdominal  w^all,  with  slight  downward  and  forward 
convexity  at  its  center,  to  the  spleen  in  left  hypochondrium  (splenic  flexure). 
Transverse  mesocolon  is  long,  and  connects  transverse  colon  to  posterior 
abdominal  wall — most  movable  part  of  large  intestine.  Transverse  colon  lies 
above  the  umbilicus  four  times  out  of  five — and  below  it  one  time  out  of  five 
(usually  on  a  line  connecting  lowest  parts  of  costal  arches).  Peritoneum 
entirely  surrounds  transverse  colon.  Relations;  Anteriorly;  abdominal 
wall;  great  omentum.  Posteriorly;  transverse  mesocolon;  descending  duo- 
denum; small  intestines;  superior  curvature  of  stomach  (at  times).  Supe- 
riorly; liver  and  gall-bladder  (inferior  surfaces) ;  great  curvature  of  stomach; 
spleen  (inferior  end) ;  pancreas  (tail).     Inferiorly;  small  intestines. 

Splenic  Flexure  of  Colon. — Situated  beneath  lower  end  of  spleen — 
further  back  in  abdomen  than  hepatic  flexure.  Connected  by  phreno-colic 
ligament  (a  fold  of  peritoneum)  passing  between  splenic  flexure  to  diaphragm, 
between  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs. 

Descending  Colon. — Description;  About  21.5;  cm.  (8J  inches)  long. 
Extends  from  splenic  flexure  vertically  through  left  hypochondrium  and 
lumbar  regions  to  sigmoid  flexure.  Peritoneum  covers  it  similarly  to  ascend- 
ing colon  (q.  v.).     Mesentery  (descending  mesocolon)  present  in  36  per  cent. 
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(Treves).  Relations: — Anteriorly;  abdominal  wall;  jejunum.  Poste- 
riorly; diaphragm;  left  kidney  (infero-exlernal  part);  quadratus  lumborum; 
transversalis.    Superiorly;  spleen;  phreno-colic  ligament. 

Sigmoid  Flexure  of  Colon  (Sigmoid  Colon).— Description;  An  S< 

shaped  curve,  about  31  cm.  (13  inches)  long,  lying  in  left  iliac  fossa,  beginning 
at  iliac  crest  and  ending  at  brim  of  true  pelvis,  opposite  left  sacro-iliac  syn- 
chondrosis (or  opposite  upper  edge  of  sacrum).  Divisions;  First  Portion, 
of  Colic  Limb,  tends  downward,  inward,  and  slightly  forward  toward  outer 
aspect  of  Poupart^s  ligament  and  abdominal  wall — generally  has  a  short 
mesocolon  (though  sometimes  peritoneum  only  anteriorly  and  laterally). 
Second  or  Rectal  Part,  tends  to  hang  into  true  pelvis — mesentery  about 
7.5  cm.  (3  inches) — very  movable.  Insertion  of  Sigmoid  Mesocolon;  in 
line  extending  obliquely  from  left  iliac  crest  across  psoas  and  left  iliac  vessels 
(at  about  their  bifurcation)  to  join  mesorectum  at  sacral  promontory.  Note ; 
More  properly  the  sigmoid  colon,  or  flexure,  should  include  that  portion 
of  large  intestine  usually  described  as  the  first  part  of  the  rectum — and  then 
would  end  where  the  mesorectum  ceases,  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum,  thus  having  more  of  an  omega  than  a  sigmoid  appearance.  Rela- 
tions; Anteriorly;  abdominal  wall;  small  intestines.  Posteriorly;  left 
ilio-psoas;  posterior  pelvic  w^all;  rectum. 

Intersigmoid  Fossa. — In  the  layers  of  the  mesocolon,  generally  over 
bifurcation  of  iliac  vessels — looks  downward  to  left.  Sometimes  found  in 
children — rarely  in  adults. 

Rectum.— (Length,  about  20  to  23  cm.,  or  8  to  9  inches.)  Divisions: 
First  or  Superior  Part;  Second  or  Middle  Part;  Third  Part,  or  Anal  Canal. 
Note;  The  rectum  will  be  here  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  as 
mentioned.  More  properly  it  consists  of  but  two  parts,  corresponding  with 
the  second  and  third  parts  just  mentioned — the  first  part  above  mentioned 
being,  strictly,  a  portion  of  the  Sigmoid  Colon  (see  "note"  under  Sigmoid 
Flexure  of  Colon).  First  or  Superior  Part;  8  to  9  cm.  (3J  to  3^  inches) 
long.  Corresponds  with  lower  part  of  Sigmoid  Colon,  as  sometimes  de- 
scribed. Runs  obliquely  from  left  pelvic  brim  (beginning  opposite  either 
sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  or  sacral  promontory,  or  e\en  right  side  of  base 
of  sacrum)  downward,  backward,  and  to  right  to  third  sacral  vertebra  in  the 
median  line.  Almost  entirely  enveloped  in  peritoneum,  except  posteriorly. 
Mesorectum  connec  ts  its  posterior  aspect  to  anterior  surface  of  sacrum.  Mes- 
entery continuous  with  sigmoid  mesocolon  and  terminates  at  third  sacral  ver- 
tebra. Relations  of  first  part;  Anteriorly;  small  intestine;  sigmoid  colon; 
bladder  (posterior  surface)  in  male;  uterus  (posterior  surface)  in  female.  Pos- 
teriorly; mesorectum;  left  pyriformis  muscle;  left  sacral  plexus;  left  internal 
iliac  artery  and  veins;  first,  second,  and  one-half  of  third  sacral  vertebrie.  Ex- 
ternally ;  left  ureter;  left  internal  iliac  artery  and  veins.  Description  of  sec- 
ond or  middle  part ;  10  to  1 1  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  long.  Extends  in  a  curve  from 
middle  of  third  sacral  vertebra  to  opposite  apex  of  prostate  gland — running 
at  first  along  right  aspect  of  fourth  sacral  vertebra — thence  back  to  median 
line  about  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation — and  i)asses  thence  downward  and 
forward  to  opposite  a  line  connecting  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  two  ischial 
tuberosities,  which  is  opposite  the  apex  of  prostate  gland,  and  about  2.5 
cm.  (i  inch)  below  tij)  of  coccyx.  Partially  covered  by  peritoneum — covered 
above,  anteriorlv  and  latcrallv — then  onlv  anteriorlv — and  about  2.c  cm. 
(i  inch)  above  i)rostate  gland  (never  more  than  8  cm.,  or  3 J  inch)  it  is  re- 
flected from  anterior  surface  of  rectum  to  [posterior  surface  of  bladder,  in 
male,  or  to  posterior  surface  of  upper  one-fifth  of  vagina,  in  female  (forming 
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recto- vesical  or  recto- vaginal  pouch).  No  mesorectum  exists.  On  posterior 
surface  of  rectum  there  is  no  peritoneum  below  a  point  12.5  cm.  (5  inches) 
above  anus.  Relations  of  second  or  middle  part  of  recttim;  Anteriorly; 
(a)  In  Male;  recto- vesical  pouch;  small  intestines;  bladder  (trigone);  vesiculae 
seminales;  vasa  delerentia;  prostate  gland  (inferior  aspect);  (b)  In  Female; 
vagina  (posterior  surface);  recto- vaginal  pouch;  recto-uterine  pouch;  small 
intestines.  Posteriorly;  sacrum  (lower  portion);  coccyx;  ano-coccygeal 
body;  middle  sacral  vessels;  pyriformis  muscles.  Description  of  third 
part,  or  anal  canal;  About  2  to  3  cm.  (}  to  ij  inch)— little  less  in  female. 
Passes  downward  and  backward,  from  a  point  opposite  apex  of  prostate 
gland  (about  2.5  cm.,  or  i  inch,  below  tip  of  coccyx)  to  end  in  anus.  No 
peritoneal  covering.  Surrounded  by  sphincter  muscles.  Relations  of  third 
part,  or  anal  canal ;  Anteriorly ;  bulb  and  membranous  part  of  urethra 
(male);  perineal  body  (female).  Posteriorly;  ano-coccygeal  body;  coccygei 
muscles.  Laterally;  fatty  areolar  tissue  of  ischio-rectal  fossae;  levatores  ani 
muscles. 

Anus. — Surrounded  by  internal  sphincter,  levatores  ani,  and  external 
sphincter.     (See  Perineum.) 

Arteries  of  Caecum  and  Colon. — Ileocolic,  colica  dextra,  and  colica 
media,  from  superior  mesenteric;  colica  sinistra  and  sigmoid,  from  inferior 
mesenteric. 

Veins  of  Caecum  and  Colon. — Superior  and  inferior  mesenteric,  emptying 
into  portal  system. 

Lymphatics  of  Caecum  and  Colon. — Those  of  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  colon  empty  into  mesenteric  glands.  Those  of  sigmoid  colon 
empty  into  lumbar  glands. 

Nerves  of  Caecum  and  Colon. — Caecum,  ascending  and  proximal  half 
of  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  from  ccrliac 
plexus.  Distal  half  of  transverse  colon,  descending  and  sigmoid  colon  are 
supplied  by  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,  from  aortic  plexus. 

Arteries  of  Recttim. — Superior  hemorrhoidal  (of  inferior  mesenteric); 
middle  hemorrhoidal  (of  internal  iliac);  inferior  hemorrhoidal  (of  internal 
pudic);  branches  from  sacra  media  (of  abdominal  aorta);  branches  from 
sciatic  (of  internal  iliac);  branches  from  vaginal,  in  female  (of  internal 
iliac). 

Veins  of  Rectum. — Chiefly  from  superior  hemorrhoidal  to  inferior  mesen- 
teric, and  thence  to  portal  system.  Some  blood  passes  back  by  systemic 
system  to  inferior  vena  cava.  Anastomosis  between  systemic  and  portal 
systems  occurs  in  rectum. 

Lymphatics  of  Rectum. — Empty  into  anterior  sacral  and  inguinal 
glands. 

Nerves  of  Rectum. — From  cerebrospinal  system  (sacral  plexus) — and 
from  sympathetic  system  (hypogastric  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses). 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINES. 

Caecum  lies  in  right  inguinal  region,  its  lower  border  corresponding,  at 
its  center,  with  the  center  of  a  line  drawn  from  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  symphysis  pubis. 

Ascending  Colon  ascends  through  right  lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions 
to  hepatic  flexure. 

Hepatic  Flexure  lies  beneath  the  liver  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
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Transverse  Colon  crosses  the  abdomen  transversely  at  about  the  junction 
of  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions — its  superior  border  lying  just  below 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach — its  inferior  border  just  above  the 
umbilicus. 

Splenic  Flexure  is  posterior  to  the  stomach  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 

Descending  Colon  descends  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar 
regions  to  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Sigmoid  Colon  lies  in  the  left  inguinal  region. 

Note. — For  the  more  detailed  description  of  the  relations  of  the  parts  of 
the  large  intestines,  see  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  special  parts. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE 

INTESTINES. 

Preparation  of  Patient. — Bowels  are  to  be  emptied.  Abdomen  should 
be  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  lies  supine,  usually  in  a  horizontal  position,  near  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Surgeon  may  stand  on  either  side  of  patient,  but  usually 
stands  on  the  patient's  right,  incising  from  above  downward.  Assistant 
stands  opposite  surgeon. 

Portion  of  the  Intestinal  Wall  where  the  Laminse  of  the  Mesentery 
Separate  to  Enclose  the  Intestines. — In  the  case  of  those  portions  of  the 
intestines  which  have  a  mesentery,  the  laminx*  of  the  mesenter)'  begin  to 
separate  (in  order  to  surround  the  wall  of  the  gut)  about  1.5  to  2  cm.  (§  to 
}  inch)  from  the  intestine,  leaving,  upon  these  viscera,  a  triangular  interval 
with  a  base  of  about  8  mm.  (y\  inch)  where  the  muscular  coat  is  uncovered 
by  peritoneum — this  triangular  space  being  occupied  by  fatty  areolar  tissue, 
vessels,  and  nerves.  The  practical  bearings  of  the  above  fact  being; — (1)  The 
necessity  of  being  particularly  careful  in  ordinary  suturing,  or  the  adoption 
of  some  special  form  of  suturing,  in  operations  upon  the  intestines,  in  order 
to  bring  the  [)eritoneum  of  the  cut  margins  into  contact  with  the  wall  of 
the  intestines  at  the  mesenteric  border,  thus  securing  the  (overing  of  the 
denuded  tract  with  peritoneum  and  also  securing  apposition  of  j-erous  surfaces 
when  two  ends  of  intestine  are  brought  together; — (2)  The  guarding  of  the 
blood-supply  to  the  intestines  transmitted  through  this  triangular  space. 
Note — the  melhcxl  of  dealing  with  this  area  of  the  intestine  will  be  mentioned 
under  special  operations. 

Note. — For  other  general  considerations  hearing  upon  operations  upon 
the  intestines,  see  the  introductions  to  the  sj)ecial  classes  of  intestinal  opera- 
tions. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  INTESTINES. 

I.  Instruments  used  in  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity — see  the  instru- 
ments for  ])erforming  Abdominal  Section  (page  63  i). 

11.  Instruments  used  in  general  intestinal  oy^erations; — intestinal  clamps; 
artery-rlamp  forceps;  dissecting  and  toothed  forceps;  scissors;  bi.stouries; 
aneurism-nccdics;  probe;  grooved  director;  tenaculum;  needles,  ordinar}' 
straight  cambric,  curved,  calyx-eyed,  Keith  s  abdominal;  needle-holder;  fine 
silk;  catgut;  gauze  ])ads;  gauze  sponges;  sponge-holders;  drains  of  gauze, 
wick,  rubber  tubing,  glass  tubing.  Special  instruments  and  mechanical 
contrivances  required  in  special  operations  upon  the  inte.slines  in  reneral 
particularly  in  the  operations  of  entero-entcrostomy. 
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III.  Instruments  used  in  operations  upon  the  rectum  and  anus— ^see  the 
operations  upon  those  structures. 


ENTEROTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  intestine,  with  closure  of  wound  at  the  same 
sitting.  Generally  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  as  a  step  in  some  operation.  Formerly  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  enterostomy. 

Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  in  Median  Ab- 
dominal Section  (page  631). 

Operation. — (1)  Having  exposed  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is 
to  become  the  site  of  the  operation,  the  coil  involved  is  lifted  out  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  and  placed  upon  a  warm,  wet,  sterile  towel — the  rest  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  the  other  coils  of  intestine  being  protected  by  gauze 
packing.  (2)  The  intestinal  contents  are  pressed  away  from  the  site  to  be 
opened  and  the  intestine  is  clamped  proximally  and  distally  to  the  operation- 
site.  (3)  Incision  into  the  intestine  is  made  upon  its  anti-mesenteric  border, 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  gut — exercising  care  that  the  opposite  intestinal  walls 
be  not  injured.  If  the  canal  contain  a  foreign  body,  this  may  usually  be 
cut  down  upon  directly,  its  presence  protecting  the  other  coats.  Otherwise 
the  assistant  should  so  hold  the  gut  that  its  walls  are  separated  while  the 
surgeon  makes  a  rapid,  controlled  stab  into  the  lumen  with  a  sharp,  narrow 
bistoury,  in  order  that  the  mucous  membrane  may  not  be  simply  protruded 
ahead  of  the  incision.  The  keeping  of  the  opposite  walls  apart  during  incision  is 
best  accom[)lished  by  gently  grasping  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  intestine  (a  little 
nearer  the  anti-mesenteric  than  the  mesenteric  border)  with  forceps  (or  with  the 
fingers,  or  thread  retractors  passing  only  through  the  outer  coats)  and  drawing 
them  apart  laterally,  while  the  mesenteric  border  is  simultaneously  drawn 
downward,  thus  forming  a  hollow  triangle  within  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  The 
wound  in  the  intestine  may  be  enlarged  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  original 
bistour}' — or  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  separately  inserted — or  one 
blade  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  may  be  introduced  and  the  opening  thus 
enlarged.  (4)  Care  is  used  in  preventing  any  unnecessary  escape  of  in- 
testinal contents — and  all  sites  of  possible  infection  are  packed  off.  (5)  The 
object  of  the  operation  having  been  accomplished,  the  wound  in  the  intestine 
is  closed  by  one  of  the  methods  of  intestinal  suturing  described  under  Enteror- 
rhaphy  (usually  with  Lembert  sutures).  The  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in 
the  ordinarv  manner. 


ENTERORRHAPHY  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — Union  of  intestinal  tissue  by  suturing.  Sutures  are  of 
two  kinds — Interrupted,  each  suture  being  formed  of  a  separate  thread; — 
Continuous,  the  entire  line  of  suturing  being  formed  of  one  thread.  The 
features  in  favor  of  interrupted  sutures  are: — the  strain  is  upon  many  rather 
than  upon  one  thread,  and  is  more  evenly  distributed;  the  blood-supply  of 
the  edges  of  the  intestine  is  less  interfered  with;  the  giving-way  of  one  thread 
is  not  so  serious.  The  feature  in  favor  of  the  continuous  suture  is  its  rapidity 
of  application.  Linear  Knterorrhaphy  is  generally  used  of  suturing  limited 
wounds  or  incisions  of  the  intestine,  whether  in  the  long  axis  or  transversely. 
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Circular  Enterorrhaphy  is  usually  used  of  suturing  the  entire  circumference 
of  intestine  after  complete  transverse  or  oblique  division  of  the  gut. 

Characteristics  of  a  Satisfactory  Intestinal  Suture. — The  following, 
modified  from  Treves,  are  the  features  possessed  by  the  best  forms  of  suture; — 
(a)  Two  broad  peritoneal  surfaces  should  be  brought  into  contact,  (b) 
Closure  should  be  tight  enough  to  hold  water,  (c)  The  mucous  membrane, 
if  included,  should  not  be  penetrated  by  the  same  suture  which  passes  through 
the  serous  coat  (which  might  enable  the  intestinal  contents  to  escape  by 
capillarity).  If  only  one  tier  of  suturing  be  used,  the  mucous  membrane 
should  not  be  included,  (d)  Suturing  should  not  be  sufficiently  tight  to 
strangulate  the  edges  of  the  intestine  compressed  by  the  sutures,  (e)  The 
method  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  carried  out.  (f) 
The  suture  should  take  a  sufficientlv  firm  hold  of  the  intestine  to  run  no 
chance  of  tearing  out  when  put  to  a  fair  test,  (g)  The  suture  should  pass 
through  the  serous,  muscular,  and  part  of  (into)  the  relatively  strong  and 
thick  submucous  coat,  (h)  The  material  of  suture  must  be  sufficiently  dura- 
ble and  of  non-irritating  quality. 

Suture  Materials. — Silk,  fine,  strong  and  preferably  colored  black  (for 
more  easy  detection).  Catgut,  fine,  plain,  or  chromic,  may  also  be  used, 
though  less  trustworthy  and  not  capable  of  making  so  neat  a  suture  knot 
line.     All  suture-materials  should  be  tested  before  being  used. 

General  Considerations  in  Intestinal  Suturing.— (i)  The  intestine  in- 
volved is  exposed  through  the  simplest  incision,  generally  by  median  abdomi- 
nal section,  or  by  enlargement  of  a  previous  wound.  The  portion  of  intes- 
tine to  be  operated  upon  is  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen  and  laid  unon 
a  warm  towel  wrung  out  of  sterile  normal  salt  solution,  and  steadied 
by  an  assistant.  (2)  Some  form  of  intestinal  clamping  should  be  used  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  gut.  One  clamp  should  be  placed 
upon  the  proximal  and  one  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  site  operated  upon. 
The  index-finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  may  be  used  in  place  of  an  instru- 
mental clamp,  though  generally  less  satisfactorily.  Before  the  application  of 
any  manner  of  clamping,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  should  be  pressed 
away  from  either  side  of  the  site  of  operation  by  a  process  of  manipulation 
resembling  that  of  milking — so  that  the  tract  included  within  the  clamps 
may  be  as  free  of  intestinal  contents  as  possible.  (3)  Avoid,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents — and  if  the  escape  be  inevitable, 
provide  for  the  catching  of  the  escaping  fluid  upon  abundant  gauze  packing, 
which  is  immediately  removed  and  other  ])ut  in  its  place.  (4)  Control  all 
unnecessary  hemorrhage  by  making  incisions  in  as  non-vascular  regions  of 
the  site  to  be  operated  u])on  as  possible.  All  bleeding  vessels  are  caught 
with  artery  forceps  and  tied  with  fine  silk  or  catgut,  preferably  the  latter, 
in  the  case  of  smaller  vessels.  (5)  The  general  feature  of  intestinal  suturing 
is  to  bring  surfaces  of  serous  membrane  into  contact  for  union — preceded  or 
not  by  a  j)rimary  tier  of  suturing  which  approximates  the  mucous  coats 
alone,  or  all  the  coats.  (6)  Theoretically,  it  is  well  to  aim  at  including  part 
of  the  submucous  coat,  l)ut,  practically,  what  is  generally  done  is  to  include 
all  of  the  serous  and  most  of  the  muscular  coats.  The  submucous  coat 
of  the  intestine  is  lough  and  strong,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  to  include  it 
in  all  intestinal  suturing— though  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  include  the  sub- 
mucous without  also  including  the  mucous  coat.  (7)  While  theoretically  it 
is  well  not  to  have  the  same  suture  which  j)asses  through  the  serous  also 
pass  through  the  mucous  coat,  yet  j>ractical  experience  has  shown  that  in 
many  instances  where  this  is  done  no  harm  has  resulted — and  some  surgeons 
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do  not  attempt  to  avoid  it — though  it  should,  however,  be  avoided  if  possible. 
(8)  All  sutures  should  be  tied  with  a  surgeon's  knot.  In  intestinal  suturing 
it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  two  tiers  of  different  kinds  of  suture  makes 
a  better  juncture  than  the  two  tiers  of  one  kind — thus  a  continued  and  in- 
terrupted combine  may  be  considered  better  than  two  continued  or  two  inter- 
rupted. (9)  Interrupted  sutures  have  a  tendency  to  jjermit  lateral  expansion 
at  the  site  of  suturing— continuous  have  the  opposite  tendency — and  therefore, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  latter  encroach  more  upon  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 
The  interrupted  form  of  suturing  may  generally  be  considered  the  better 
form  of  intestinal  suturing  in  the  majority  of  cases.  (10)  Often  the  suturing 
can  be  expedited  by  placing  two  or  four  temporary  silk  traction  sutures 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  In  such  a  poshion  as  to  draw  into  two 
parallel  folds  or  ridges  the  two  edges  to  be  apposed  when  the  traction  sutures 
are  held  by  an  assistant  who  draws  upon  them.  (11)  Needles  should  be  used 
which  displace  rather  than  cut  the  tissues  through  which  they  pass  on  their 
way  through  the  intestinal  coats.  The  straight  domestic  needle  or  the  instru- 
ment-makers' round  straight  or  curved  needle  is  the  best.  The  curved 
needle  always,  and  the  straight  needle  sometimes,  require  a  needle  holder. 
(131  The  abdominal  cavity  should  be  cleansed,  if  soiled,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation — by  means  of  gauze  mops,  with  or  without  irrigation,  as  indicated. 
(13)  Whether  or  not  the  abdomen  will  be  closed  without  drainage  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  simple,  clean  suturing,  the  abdomen  is 
closed  without  drainage.  (14)  Very  many  forms  of  intestinal  suture  are 
used — only  those  most  generally  employed  will  be  here  given. 


Fig.  364.— ENTBKOKKHAI-HV  SV  THH  LkMIUBT    iHTKKBl'nilD  SUTl'KE. 

ENTERORRHAPHY  BY  LEHBERrS  INTERBUPTED  SUTURE. 
Description,— (1)  The  suture  is  carried  across  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line 
of  iniestinal  wound  to  be  closed — the  needle  picking  up  a  fold  on  one  side 
of  the  wound  — and  a  similar  fold  on  the  directly  opposite  side — whereby, 
when  the  knot  is  tied,  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  two  lips  of  the  wound  are 
approximated  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  inv-aginated  into  ihe  lumen 
<>i  the  gut.     (3)  The  fold  of  serous,  muscular,  and  part  of  submucous  coats 
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picked  up  will  be  about  2  to  2.5  mm.  {-^^  to  j\  inch  in  width) — the  needle 
emerging  about  2.5  to  3  mm.  (y^^  to  J  inch)  from  the  edge  of  the  wound — enter- 
ing the  opposite  lip  of  the  wound  at  the  same  distance  from  its  edge  and  travers- 
ing the  same  amount  of  tissue  as  on  the  first  side.  The  sutures  will  be  about 
2.5  to  3  mm.  (y*^  lo  J  inch)  apart.  (3)  All  sutures  are  placed  before  any 
are  tied  — except  that  where  the  line  to  be  sutured  is  somewhat  long,  a  few 
sutures  may  be  applied  at  intervals  and  at  once  tied,  so  as  to  evenly  divide 
and  fix  the  parts.  The  knots  are  not  to  be  tied  too  tightly  (for  fear  of  cutting 
through  or  strangulating  the  parts) — and  are  cut  quite  short  (so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  process  of  invagination  of  the  edges).  (4)  The  sutures  are 
generally  applied  with  one  long  thread  and  a  single  need'e,  cutting  the  thread 
at  the  end  of  each  completed  suture.  Or  numerous  needles  may  be  threaded 
with  short  lengths  of  thread.  (5)  Four  temporary  traction-sutures,  passed 
through  the  outer  coats  of  the  intestine,  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
wound  and  at  each  of  its  ends,  if  drawn  upon  in  a  line  with  the  suturing, 
will  raise  two  parallel  folds  which  will  make  the  insertion  of  sutures  easier, 
more  rapid,  and  more  regular.  They  should  be  placed  just  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  so  that  the  folds  caused  by  their  traction  will 
represent  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be  approximated  by  the  permanent 
sutures.  (6)  For  manner  of  application,  see  Fig.  364,  and  also  Fig.  365,  A. 
Comment. — The  best  all  around  suture. 


B 


Fij?.  365.— Enterorrhaphy  by  thk  C/.krny-Lembkrt  iNTKRRtPTKD  SrTi'RK:— A.  Iiitorrupled 
Leiiibt-rl  sulure  throuj^jh  serous,  imisculai .  and  pari  ol  siibmmous  coats— applied  from  without  ;  B. 
Interrupted  C/erny  suture  through  nuuous  and  part  ol  submucous  coats— applied  from  within. 
The  latter  is  applied  first.     (Modified  from  Ksmarch.) 


ENTERORRHAPHY    BY    THE    CZERNY-LEMBERT    INTERRUPTED 

SUTURE. 

Description. — (1)  By  this  method  the  mucous  membrane  is  first  sepa- 
rately sutured  with  the  Czerny  .suture,  the  sutures  being  so  introduced  as 
to  brinu:  the  kiidt^  within  the  lumen — and  then  the  serous,  muscular,  and 
part  of  the  submucous  coats  are  united  by  the  ordinary  Lemhert  method. 
(2)  The  pa.ssagc  of  the  Czerny  suture  is  a  little  diflficult  if  it  be  desired  lo 
have  all  the  knots  fall  within.  The  mucous  membrane  of  one  side  of  the 
wound  is  caught  with  delicate  forcej)s  and  .steadied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drawn  forward  into  \  iew  and  slij^htly  everted  —a  curved  needle,  held  in  a 
holder,  is  then  j)assed  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
outward  oniirely  througli  that  membrane  and  j^art  of  the  submucous  coat- 
then  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  o|)j)osite  cdj.^e  of  the  wound  is  similarly 
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seized  with  forceps,  and,  while  similarly  held,  except  without  eversJon,  the 
needle  is  now  passed  in  the  reverse  direction,  from  without  inward,  through 
part  of  the  submucous  coat  and  the  mucous  membrane.  The  two  ends  of 
the  thread  are  therefore  toward  the  lumen  and,  when  tied,  the  knot  will 
be  within.  When  tying  the  last  one  or  two  knots,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
protrude  them  within  the  lumen  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  probe.  The  above 
method  of  applying  the  sutures  is  especially  necessar>'  in  suturing  short 
wounds  and  in  completing  the  line  of  circular  suturing  after  resection  of  the 
intestine.  For  two-thirds  of  the  distance  in  circular  enterorrhaphy,  following 
intestinal  resection,  the  Czerny  sutures  can  be  readily  applied — it  is  only 
toward  the  latter  part,  when  the  lumen  is  almost  excluded,  that  their  applica- 
tion becomes  more  difficult.  If  there  be  any  likelihood  of  the  first  part  of 
the  last  one  or  two  knots  slipping,  make  that  part  a  friction-knot.  {3)  The 
passage  of  the  Lembert  sutures  is  accomplished  in  the  usual  fashion — and, 
when  lied,  completely  covers  in  the  Czerny  sutures.  (4)  Some  surgeons  apply 
the  sutures  through  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  ordinary  manner,  tying 
the  knots  toward  the  surface,  depending  upon  the  Lembert  row  to  bury 
them,  (s)  For  the  manner  of  applying  the  suture,  see  Fig.  365;  also  see 
Fig.  ■584  (Czernv- Lembert  Entero-enterostomy). 

CommeDt. — Confusion  often  exists  between  the  Czemy-Lembert  and  the 
Wolfler  sutures.    They  are  practically  the  same. 


ENTERORRHAPHY  BY  HALSTED'S  INTERRXn*TED  QUHT-  OR  HAT- 
TRESS-SUTURE. 
Description. — (i)  This  is  a  mo<]ification  of  the  lembert  principle — and 
consists  in  an  ordinary  fjuilt-  or  mattress-suture  (the  terms  being  used  synony- 
mou-tly)  SI)  applied  that  the  looped  end  is  upon  one  side  of  the  wound  and 
the  two  free  ends  upon  the  opjKwite  side— the  thread  passing  through  the 
serous,  muscular,  and  especially  a  part  of  the  tough  submucous  coats.  (3) 
As  to  the  manner  of  ihcir  application,  each  quilt-suture  m:iv  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  two  parallel  Lembert  sutures,  united  by  the  loop.  When 
the  knot  is  tightened,  folds  of  serous  surfaces  from  the  two  sides  are  brought 
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into  contact — the  fold  on  one  side  being  held  by  the  loops — on  the  other, 
by  the  knots.     {3)  For  manner  of  application,  see  Fig.  366. 

Conunent, — It  is  claimed  that  these  sutures  compress  the  tissues  less, 
lake  a  stronger  hold,  and  approximate  the  parts  more  accurately.  It  is 
probably  the  next  best  interrupted  suture  to  Lembert's. 


ENTERORRHAPHY  BY  LEHBEKT'S  CONTINUOUS  SUTURE. 
Description. — (1)  This  suture  passes  diagonally  back  and  forth  from  side 
to  side,  between  the  lips  of  the  intestinal  wound,  passing  through  serous, 
muscular,  and  part  of  submucous  coats.  When  the  suture  is  drawn  tight, 
two  folds  of  serous  surfaces,  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  parallel 
with  each  other,  are  brought  into  contact.  (3)  The  general  principle  of  the 
introduction  of  the  continuous  Lemberl  suture  follows  that  of  the  interrupted 
Lemberl  suture — except  that  the  former  is  applied  continuously,  and  the 
needle -punctures  are  made  In  a  direction  slightly  obliquely  to  the  cut  margins 


of  ihe  intestinal  wound — the  general  rule  as  to  the  distances  being  about 
the  same  in  both  methods.     (3)  For  the  manner  of  ajiplication,  see  Fig. 

Comment. — The  most  (juickly  applied  of  the  rcgv 
sutures  (those  approximating  serous  surfaces). 


ENTERORRHAPHY  BY  CUSHING'S  RIGHT-ANGLED  OJNTINUOUS 
SUTURE. 

Description. — (i)  In  this  suture  the  thrcud  is  carried  along  in  its  onward 
progress  exactly  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  intestine — and 
when  the  wound  i>  crossed,  the  crossing  is  alway>  directly  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  wound.  The  suture  is  everywhere  buried  except  where 
it  crosses  the  wound,  and  even  this  part  of  the  suture  i>  buried  by  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  lips  of  the  wound  when  the  thread  is  drawn  tight,  (3)  Having 
begun  the  suture  by  ])a>-;ing  through  the  serous,  muscular,  and  into  the 
submucous  coats,  a  short  distance  from  and  directly  opposite  one  end  of 
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the  wound,  the  thread  is  knotted  in  the  ordinary  manner — the  needle  is  then 
carried  outside  of  the  intestinal  wall  onward  to  a  point  a  short  distance  to  one 


Fig.  368.— Entbhobbmaphv  bv  Cusminu's  Right-anclbd  Cohtinuovs  Sutubb. 


side  of  the  edge  of  the  wound — passes  beneath  the  serous,  muscular,  and  into 
the  submucous  coat,  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  wound — emerges  a  short 
distance  beyond — crosses,  outside,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  wound — to  a  point 


on  the  other  side  dir 
ward  beneath  the  sei 


y  opposite  its  last  emerfjence^t ravels  similarly  for- 
.  muscular,  and  part  of  the  submucous  coat  ftir  a 
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short  distance — thence  back  across  the  wound  at  a  right  angle,  to  the  original 
side — and  thus  on  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  wound,  beyond  which  it  is 
carried  a  short  distance  and  then  knotted.  Before  the  final  knotting  the 
thread  is  drawn  tight,  thus  infolding  the  margins  of  the  wound  and  approxi- 
mating the  serous  surfaces.     (3)  For  manner  of  application,  see  Fig.  368. 

Comment. — Cushing's  method  of  knotting,  at  either  end,  is  unnecessarily 
complicated. 


ENTERORRHAPHY  BY  COMBINED  OVERHAND  CONTINUOUS  SUTURE 
OF  ALL  COATS,  FOLLOWED  BY  INTERRUPTED  LEMBERT 

SUTURING  OF  OUTER  COATS. 

Description. — (i^^  This  method  consists,  first,  in  whipping  together  the- 
edges  of  the  wound  by  a  simple,  running,  continuous,  overhand  suture, 
passing  through  all  the  coats  of  each  margin  of  the  wound,  as  a  preliminarj' 
suture  of  approximation  and  strength — which  is  then  followed  by  a  secondary 
tier  of  generally  either  the  interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert  sutures  passing 
through  the  serous,  muscular,  and  part  of  the  submucous  coats.  (2)  For 
manner  of  application,  see  Entero-enterostomy  by  simple  suturing  (page  676), 
for  the  general  description  of  the  method, — and  Fig.  369,  for  its  application 
to  a  limited  wound. 


ENTERORRHAPHY  FOR  WOUNDS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Description. — Wounds  of  the  intestines  may  be  divided  into  five  classes; 
(a)  Longitudinal  wounds,  incised  or  lacerated;  (b)  Transverse  wounds,  in- 
cised or  lacerated ;  (c)  Irregular  wounds,  incised  or  lacerated;  (d)  Complete 
transverse  division  of  the  intestine;  (e)  Contused  wounds. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  median  abdominal  sec- 
lion. 

Incision. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  incision  will  be  in  the  median 
line,  as  for  median  abdominal  section.  If  the  abdominal  v»ound,  which  may 
already  exist,  lie  outside  of  either  rectus,  and  esj)ccially  if  it  be  indicated 
that  the  wound  has  not  ranged  toward  the  median  h'ne,  the  incision  is  fre- 
quently made  vertical  over  the  external  abdominal  wound. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  entered  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  should  be  well  retracted  in  order  to  expose  the  involved  coils  of 
intestine.  (2)  All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  controlled  by  clamp  and  gut- 
ligature  before  proceeding  to  the  intestinal  oj^eration.  (3)  If  the  omentum 
be.  found  wounded,  the  lij)s  of  the  wound  sh(  uld  he  approximated  by  gut- 
suture.  (4)  Unless  the  wounded  coil  of  intestine  be  readily  detected,  it  is 
best  to  systematically  examine  the  intestines,  beginning  at  the  stomach  — 
lifting  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  to  trace  the  duodenum— and  then, 
catching  up  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum  beneath  the  ligament  of  Treitz, 
follow  down  the  rest  of  the  small  and  large  intcslino.  (5)  Some  surgeons 
clamp  each  wound,  in  the  case  of  gunshot  wounds,  as  found  — and  suture 
none  until  all  are  clam})ed  in  order  to  control  intestinal  contents.  (6) 
(\)i!s  of  intestine  tem|)orarily  removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity  should 
be  -urrounded  with  warm,  wet,  sterilized  gauze  or  towels,  with  or  without 
a  j)reliminary  cnvelo])ing  with  sterile  rubber  tissue.  (7)  .\11  escaped  intes- 
tinal contents  should  be  wij)ed  away  with  gauze,  or,  if  excessive,  by  irrigation. 
(8)  If  the  mesenterv  be  wounded,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  sutured 
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with  gut  sutures.  (9)  Having  brought  the  involved  portion  of  intestine  into 
the  held  of  operation,  the  wound  is  repaired  as  indicated  by  the  special  case. 
(10)  Simple  longitudinal  wounds  are  closed  by  a  line  of  interrupted  Lembert 
sutures.  (■■)  Simple  transverse  wounds  are  closed  in  the  same  manner  as 
longitudinal  ones.  (12)  In  irregular  wounds,  if  conbisung  of  a  transverse  and 
longitudinal  wound  (the  two  arms  crossing  each  other  at  a  right  angle  or 
diugonuUy)  and  not  too  extensive,  the  part  of  the  transverse  wound  on  one 
side  of  the  longitudinal  wound  should  be  first  closed  with  interrupted  Lembert 
sutures— then  simihtrly  the  part  of  the  transverse  wound  on  the  other  side — 
then  the  entire  length  of  the  longitudinal  wound  by  interrupted  Lemberts 
placed  transversely  to  its  length.  {See  Fig.  370.)  Sometimes  the  two  parts 
of  the  transverse  wound  and  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  are  closed  as  just 
described^and  then  the  remaining  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
are  sutured  after  the  fashion  of  suturing  the  intestine  in  Enteroplasty  for 
stricture.  (See  Comment.)  Such  an  irregular  wound  as  that  made  by  a  bullet, 
if  not  too  large,  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  wound,  being  sutured  with 
Lembert  sutures  in  such  a  way  as  to  infold  its  margins.    Sometimes  the 


ragfi^d  eilf!e  of  a  bullet  wound  may  be  advantageously  trimmed  with  curved 
scissors  licfore  suluring.  Where  destruction  has  been  great,  resection  of  a 
portion  of  the  intestine,  followed  by  some  form  of  intestinal  anastomosis, 
is  generally  safer.  (13)  Complete  tran.sverse  division  of  the  intestine  will 
ncces.sit.iie  an  cnd-to-end  ana.stomosis,  by  means  of  a  simple  suturing  or 
some  mechanic;il  device.  (14)  Contused  wounds,  if  at  all  bad,  should  be 
treated  as  lacerated  wounds,  as  the  walls  <)f  such  wounds  are  rendereil  of 
lowered  vit:dity  by  the  traumatism.  The  contused  surface  is  thus  turned 
into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  by  Lembert  sutures,  where,  if  sloughing  of  the 
portion  within  the  line  of  sutures  occurs,  no  harm  is  done.  {15)  The  injury 
to  ihe  intestine  having  been  repaired,  the  alniomen  is  closed  as  in  median 
abdominal  section,  with  or  without  drainage,  as  indicated  by  circumstances. 
Comment.— ( I )  Lembert  or  Halsled  interrupted  sutures  arc  generally 
bc.-i  in  suturing  inlestiniil  wounds,  (a)  If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  fir>t  row  of  sutures,  a  second  tier,  generally  coniinued  Ij;mbert.  may 
be  put  in,  Iniryini;  the  first.  (3)  Areas  of  susjiicious  suluring  may  be  slrenglh- 
encil  by  suturing  over  them  omental  grafts  (elliptical  pieces  taken  from  the 
omentum  followed  by  suturing  up  the  lips  of  the  wound  thus  made  in  the 
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omentum) — these  are  applied  over  the  intestinal  suturing  and  held  in  place 
by  two  or  three  gut  sutures.  (4;  Resection,  followed  by  an  entero-enteros- 
tomy,  is  preferable  to  any  form  of  suturing,  if  by  such  form  of  simple  suturing 
the  lumen  of  the  gut  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  diameter.  (5)  Trans- 
verse suturing  interferes  less  with  the  vascular  supply  than  the  longitudinal — 
especially  when  the  longitudinal  is  near  the  mesenteric  border.  (6)  A  longi- 
tudinal wound  of  considerable  length,  and  more  or  less  breadth,  the  ordinary 
suturing  of  which  might  reduce  its  calibre  too  greatly,  may  be  repaired  by 
what  is  termed  **  elbowing"  (such  as  is  seen  in  the  joining  of  segments  of 
stove  pipes  .  The  intestine  is  bent  somewhat  upon  itself,  the  center  of  the 
bending  being  the  center  of  the  wound — then  one  half  of  one  side  of  the 
wound  is  joined,  by  interrupted  Lembert  sutures,  to  the  other  half  of  the 
same  side — and  the  same  steps  are  carried  out  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
is  applicable  only  to  wounds  on  or  toward  the  antimesenteric  border.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  sometimes  trimmed  prior  to  suturing.  Too 
great  narrowing,  as  might  result  from  simple  suturing,  or  even  resection,  is 
hereby  avoided. 

PARTIAL  ENTERECTOMY. 

Description  — By  partial  enterectomy  is  meant  the  excision,  or  resection, 
of  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  or  without  the  excision  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  mesentery.  By  prefixing  the  name  of  the  part  of 
the  canal,  the  site  of  the  partial  excision  is  designated — Partial  Duodenectomy, 
Jejunectomy,  Ileectomy,  Ca?cectomy,  Colectomy  (ascending,  transverse,  or 
descending),  Sigmoidectomy,  Rectectomy.  By  the  term  Enterectomy  alone 
is  usually  understood  an  excision  of  some  part  of  the  small  intestine.  As, 
of  course,  excision  of  the  whole  intestine  is  never  considered,  Enterectomy 
is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  partial  excision,  without  the  preceding 
word  "partial."  Enterectomy  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  three  operations — 
partial  excision  of  the  intestine — partial  excision,  or  incision,  of  the  mesentery 
— intestinal  junction.  The  operation  is  generally  resorted  to  where  the  disease 
or  injury  to  a  part  of  the  intestine,  or  its  mesentery,  is  so  extensive  that  a 
portion  of  the  intestine  must  be  cut  out  and  sacrificed. 

Preparation  -  Position — Landmarks — Incision  — As  for  median  ab 
dominal  section  (page  631). 

Operation  — (i^  Having  opened  the  abdomen,  the  portion  of  intestine 
involved  is  brought  out  into  the  field  of  operation.  (2)  Before  excising  any 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  contents  of  that  part  should  be  removed 
from  it  as  much  as  possible — which  is  best  accomplished  by  "milking"  the 
intestines  in  opposite  directions  from  a  central  point,  the  center  of  the  part 
to  be  excised — and  then  clamping  the  intestines,  proximally  and  distally, 
beyond  the  site  to  be  removed.  Various  forms  of  clamps  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  catec^ories; — (A)  Special  intestinal 
clamps,  which  are  generally  best  (PM^.  .371,  C); — (B)  Improvised  clamps  may 
be  used,  such  as;  (a)  Pierce  the  mesentery  near  the  intestinal  border  with  the 
closed  ends  of  a  pair  of  f()rcej)s  -grasp  a  small  rubber  tube  in  the  bite  of 
the  forceps  and  draw  it  through  the  mesentery— and  tie  the  two  ends 
over  the  intestine  (Fig.  :^7i,  E);  (b)  Pass  a  sterilized  wocxien  toothpick 
through  the  mesentery,  near  the  intestine,  and  make  a  figure-of-8  with 
a  rubber  hand  over  it,  com[)rcssing  the  intestine  between  toothpick  and 
rubber  hand  (Fig.  371,  D);  (c)  Pass  the  j)in  of  a  safety-j)in  through  the 
mesentery,  near  the  intestine — and  fasten,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  pin, 
a   small   piece   of    tlat   sponge   over   the   intestine    (Fig.  371,   A),  (d)    Pass 
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a  piece  of  gauze  through  the  mesentery,  near  the  bowel,  and  tie  over 
the  intestine  after  the  fashion  of  the  rubber  tube  in  (e)  above:— (C)  The 
thumb  and  index  of  each  hand  of  an  assistant  may  be  used  to  compress 
the  intestine  in  the  position  a  pair  of  clamps  would  occupy — after  having 
pressed  away  the  intestinal  contents  (Fig.  ^-ji.  B).  (3)  The  indicated  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  Is  now  excised — by  dividing  the  gut  on  either  side  of 
the  segment  to  be  removed,  with  scissors  or  knife,  exactly  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  length  of  the  intestine  at  the  part  divided — so  that  the  cut  ends  may 
be  afterward  approximated  without  any  tension  at  either  mesenteric  or  anti- 
mesenteric  aspect.     (There  is  somewhat  greater  retraction  of  the  antimesen- 


tenc  border  naturall  )  D  on  of  the  ntest  ne  th  a  kn  fe  bet  er  than 
bv  mean  of  sc  sors  wh  ch  latter  compre  the  edges  wme  hat  It  ell 
to  ha  e  f  po<;,  ble  t  good  irten  left  ju  t  to  the  pro\  mal  dc  of  he  pro\  mal 
intcstmal  mcision,  and  one  on  the  distal  side  of  the  distal  mtcslmal  mcision — 
to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  uniting  edges.  The  triangular  space,  at  the 
separation  of  the  leave*  of  the  mesenler\'.  will  be  opened  up — and  care  should 
l«  exercised  not  to  b;ire  the  intestinal  tul>e  further  than  necessary.  (4)  The 
treatment  of  the  mesentery  corresponding  with  the  e.xcised  portion  of  the 
intestine  differs — one  of  the  following  methods  may  be  used: — (a)  Probably 
the  best  plan,  after  having  excised  the  portion  of  intestine,  is  to  remove  a 
triangular  or  V-shaped  j>iece  of  the  mesenterj' — whose  base  will  be  a  little 
4J 
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narrower  than  the  section  of  the  intestine  removed —whose  sides  will  pass 
down  nbliquely  toward  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  rcMjl  of  the  mesentery-, 
but  meeting  midway  between  the  two  free  ends  of  the  intestine  and  before 
reaching  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  The  division  is  made  with  a  knife  or 
scissors,  from  a  line  with  the  free  ends  of  the  divided  intestines  al  their  mesen- 
teric lK>rders — taking  care  to  preserv'e  the  artery  supplying  the  free  end  of 
the  intestine,  proximally  and  distally.  In  suturing,  the  edges  of  ihe  cut 
mesentery  are  apjjroximated  with  gut  by  continuous  or  interrupted  suture 
(Fig,  37a,  A  and  B).  Or  the  edges  may  be  slightly  overlapped  and 
then  sutured,  uniting  lalerally  (Fig.  371,  C).  All  vessels  which  fall  along 
the  line  of  division  of  the  mesentery,  whose  position  is  shown  through  the 
thin  mesenlery,  should  be  ligated,  proximally  in  adt'ance  of  the  division — by 


-ifirW'dA^ 


wHh  nutiiring  □(  nlec  la  edge  by  iiiiertuixed  bi 
aiiiure:  D.  Mnrntcry  left  iniaci.iiviih  fncedgn 
Same,  wllh  suturing  of  bdh  tree  border  niiU  (re 

tcrii:  veBuls  ate  shuwu  ligaled,  by  tlie  jiasMge  ul 


<!  edge  In  cdite  by  foullnuoii!!  suture:  B.  Sami 
i  C,  Ssme,  with  «<lg«  overlaiipcd  by  niimtii 
■A  ingMher  hy  eoiilinuouti  overbaiid  jtiich  ;  t 
of  redundant  mesenlery  to  iniiin  mesenlen 
li>  mesenleriiT  purki-l.     Note— SevenI  imei 


passing  a  curved  needle  armed  with  gut,  beneath  them, — or  the  vesseb  may 
be  clamjied  immediately  after  division  and  then  ligated  (see  Fig.  372). 
This  method  is  especially  advisable  in  malignant  disease  where  the  mesenteric 
glands  may  be  involved,  (b)  Another  method  is,  after  dividing  the  inie.^line 
al  both  ends,  simply  to  cut  away  the  excised  portion  close  along  the  mesenteric 
altachment,  after  having  ligated  its  vessels  as  In  Ihe  above  method.  In 
suturing,  the  redundant  mesenlerv  is  simplv  folded  upon  itself  and  a  few 
gut  sutures  passed  from  side  to  side,  along  the  angle  of  junction  with  the 
rest  of  the  mesenterj' — and  by  whipping  the  free  margins  with  a  gut  suture. 
to  prevent  a  hernia  occurring  through  the  opening.  This  method  probably 
insures  a  better  blood-supply  lo  the  intestine  (Fig,  372.  D).  (c)  In  addition 
to  the  steps  mentioned  in  the  last  method,  the  entire  triangular  fold  may 
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be  sutured  back  to  the  general  mesentery  by  sutures  along  its  folded  border, 
as  well  as  along  its  free  border  (Fig.  372,  E). 

Comment. — Partial  Enterectomy  is  an  incomplete  operation  in  itself— 
and  naturally  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  suturing  together  the  two  free  ends 
of  the  intestinal  canal  left  open  after  the  excision,  and  thus  repairing  the 
intestinal  tract— but  since  the  junction  of  these  two  ends  is  accomplished 
by  a  separate  and  distinct  operation,  it  will  be  treated  of  separately.  (See 
Entero-enterostomy.) 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY. 

INTESTINAL  ANASTOMOSIS.  APPROXIMATION,  AND  IMPLANTATION,  IN 

GENERAL. 

Intestinal  Anastomosis  was  originally  a])plied  to  the  op)eration  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication  between  the  intestine  above  and  the  intestine  below 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  without  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  intestine  in 
which  the  obstruction  was  situated.  As  a  result,  the  larger  part  of  intestinal 
contents  would  flow  by  the  new  route,  thus  "  short-circuiting  **  the  obstruction, 
while  the  smaller  portion  would  flow  through  the  partially  obstructed  canal, 
until  the  obstruction  was  relieved  or  became  complete.  As,  in  such  cases, 
no  portion  of  the  intestine  was  removed,  the  Anastomosis  was  always  a 
Lateral  Anastomosis,  that  is,  the  joining  of  the  lateral  asj)ect  of  one  coil 
with  the  lateral  asjject  of  another  coil.  Subsequently,  however.  Intestinal 
Anastomosis  came  to  be  used,  by  many  surgeons,  in  the  same  sense  as  Intes- 
tinal Approximation,  and  applied  to  both  end-to-end  and  to  lateral  joinings. 

Intestinal  Approximation  was  originally  used  to  signify  the  union  of 
the  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract  following  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
canal — the  approximation  being  either  end-to-end  or  lateral.  In  End-to-end 
Intestinal  Approximation,  after  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the  intestine  has 
been  accomplished,  the  free  ends  of  the  intestine  above  and  below  are  ap- 
f)roximated  and  united.  In  Lateral  Intestinal  Approximation,  after  the  partial 
enterectomy  has  been  performed,  the  free  ends  of  the  intestine  above  and 
below  are  closed  by  suture,  and  then  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  closed  upper 
end  is  approximated  and  united  to  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  closed  lower 
end. 

Intestinal  Implantation  has  generally  been  used  to  signify  the  implanta- 
tion, or  union,  of  the  end  of  one  piece  of  intestine  into  an  opening  in  the 
lateral,  antimesenteric  aspect  of  another  coil — following  the  excision  of  a  seg- 
ment of  intestine.  This  process  of  union  imitates  the  union  of  the  ileum  with 
the  colon  (csecum). 

Entero-enterostomy  signifies  the  junction  of  the  lumen  of  some  part  of 
one  intestinal  coil  with  the  lumen  of  some  part  of  another.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  Entero-enterostomy  is  a  term  of  broader  significance  than  those  above 
used,  and  includes  Anastomosis,  Approximation,  and  Implantation.  No  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  however,  exists  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms  designating  the  union 
of  coils  of  intestine,  but  the  shades  of  diff"crence  expressed  in  the  terms 
Intestinal  Anastomosis,  Approximation,  and  Implantation  might  probably  be 
more  accurately  expressed  by  the  terms  Entero-enterostomy  by  Lateral  An- 
astomosis— Entero-enterostomy  by  End-to-end  Approximation —Entero-en- 
terostomy by  Lateral  Approximation  —Entero-enterostomy  by  End-in-side 
Imi)lantati()n.  While,  therefore,  Entero-enterostomy  expresses  the  junction  of 
lumina  of  segments  of  intestine,  the  method  of  that  junction  is  best  expressed 
by  following  the  term  with  some  qualifying  words. 
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The  Scope  of  the  Methods  of  Intestinal-joining.— Many  of  the  methods 
used  for  variously  uniting  segments  of  the  intestines  to  each  other  are  also  used 
to  unite  portions  of  the  intestines  with  different  parts  of  the  stomach — and  also 
with  the  gall-bladder.  The  range  of  usefulness  of  any  method  of  intestinal 
joining,  therefore,  is  measured  by  the  ability  of  that  special  method  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  following  operations  involving  the  intestines:— Entero- 
enterostomy  by  Lateral  Anastomosis;  Entero-enterostomy  by  End-to-end 
Approximation;  Entero-enterostomy  by  Lateral  Approximation;  Entero-en- 
terostomy by  End-in-side  Implantation;  Simple  Gastro-enterostomy  (by 
lateral  anastomosis,  or  end-in-side  implantation);  Gastro-enterostomy  fol- 
lowing pylorectomy;  Cholecystenterostomy. 

The  Methods  of  Accomplishing  Intestinal  Joinings  — (i)  Union  of 
portions  of  Intestinal,  Gastro-intestinal,  and  Cholecyst-intestinal  tracts  by 
simple  suturing; — (2)  Union  of  portions  of  Intestinal,  Gastro-intestinal,  and 
Cholecyst-intestinal  tracts  by  absorbable  mechanical  devices; — (3)  Union  of 
portions  of  Intestinal,  Gastro-intestinal,  and  Cholecyst-intestinal  tracts  by 
non-absorbable  devices; — (4)  Union  of  portions  of  Intestinal,  Gastro-intes- 
tinal, and  Cholecyst-intestinal  tracts  by  mechanical  means  temporarily  used 
during  suturing. 

Note. — In  the  various  operations  of  Entero-enterostomy  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  previous  excision  (partial  enterectomy)  must  have  been  done — though 
such  an  excision  may  have  been  done.  In  the  following  oj)erations  of  Entero- 
enterostomy  the  joining  of  the  portions  of  intestine  will  (to  make  the  operation 
more  complete)  be  supposed  to  follow,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  excision  of 
some  part  of  the  gut.  Of  course,  the  same  operations  which  are  applicable 
after  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the  intestine  are  also  applicable  after  a  circular 
division  (circular  enterotomy)  of  the  gut  without  any  excision  of  a  part  of 
the  canal. 

(A)  ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY  BY  METHODS  OF  SIMPLE 

SUTURING 

IN  GENERAL. 

Union  is  here  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  suturing,  unaided 
bv  mechanical  devices  other  than  sutures. 

(i)  For  the  general  j)rinciples  of  intestinal  suturing,  see  Enterorrhaphy  in 
General.  (2)  Fine  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut  may  be  used  throughout.  Or  silk 
may  be  used  for  the  first  tier  and  chromic  gut  for  the  second.  This  applies 
whether  the  first  tier  includes  all  the  coats  or  only  the  mucous  membrane.  (3) 
Some  surgeons  prefer  to  use  only  interrupted  sutures  throughout  in  intestinal 
suturing— u[)()n  the  ground  that  in  continuous  suturing  (especially  when  of 
silk)  the  size  of  the  oj)cning  becomes  more  or  less  fixed  and  less  capable  of  the 
distention  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  readily  occur  in  all  forms  of  inter- 
rupted sutures.  (4)  It  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  that  sometimes  Lembert  inter- 
rupted sutures  which  may  appear  to  he  near  enough  in  the  undisturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  gut  become  too  far  apart  when  it  is  distended.  (5)  No  matter  what 
form  of  suturing  he  used  for  the  first  tier,  the  second  tier  should  include  only 
the  serous,  muscular,  and,  if  ])ossible,  part  of  the  submucous  coats — and  shou'd 
bury  in  the  first  tier.  (6)  Difikulties  encountered  in  j)lacing  .sutures  may  be 
largely  overcome  by  seizing  the  site  to  he  sutured  with  delicate  forceps  and  thus 
causing  that  j)art  to  meet  the  needle  with  its  proper  aspect  rendered  prominent 
by  eversion,  inversion,  traction,  etc.  (7)  When  segments  of  unequal  size  are  to 
be  approximated  end-to-end,  the  only  way  this  can  be  done  by  simple  suturing 
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is  either,  (a)  to  purtially  close  the  opening  of  the  larger  gut  down  to  the  size  of 
the  smaller,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  V  shaped  piece  out  of  the 
ant i mesenteric  as[>ect  of  the  larger  gut  and  then  suturing  together  the  edges  of 
the  V  liefore  making  the  junction, — or  (b)  by  cutting  the  ojiening  of  the  smaller 
gut  obliquely  (Wchr's  method)  instead  of  transversely,  at  the  exjiensc  of  the 
free  border,  and  thus  increasing  its  size  to  mulch  the  larger  gul.  The  best 
methods,  howe\er,  of  uniting  segments  of  unequal  size  are  probably  either  by 
the  Murphy  button  or  the  Maunsell  method. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOHY     BY     SIMPLE     CONTINUOUS     OVERHAND 

SUTURE  OF  ALL  COATS.  FOLLOWED  BY  INTERRUPTED  OR 

CONTINUOUS  LEHBERT  SUTURES  OF  OUTER  COATS. 

Description. — The  first  tier  of  suturing  is  for  approximation  and  strength 

—the  second,  for  union  of  the  serous  surfaces  and  occlusion  of  the  intestinal 


lum 


Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision.— As   for   median    ab- 


End-to-end  Approximation — Author's  Method. ^(i)  (>)H.-n 
domen— isolate  and  brin«  forwiird  the  indicated  coil  of  iniestii 
away  the  intestinal  contents — apply  intestinal  clam|js,   [inwimally 
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tally,  to  the  site  to  \k  excised^and  excise  ihc  piirtion  of  intestine,  with 
or  without  the  corres[K>ndinK  jKirtion  <if  mesentery  (see  Entereclomy) . 
The  two  ends  o(  the  intestine  are  now  brouuhl  into  convenient  apposition 
for  suturing,  and  are  held  in  apiH>sition  during  ihe  jtladnR  of  the  first 
tier  of  sutures,  (a)  The  first  row  of  conlinuous  suturing  j)asses  through 
all  the  coals  of  proximal  and  distal  segments  of  intestine,  and  consists 
of  a  continuous  silk  or  gut  suture  carried  u|>on  a  .straight  needle  held  in  the 
fingers.  The  sui^eon  holds  the  appro.ximutcd  lH>rders  of  the  two  coils  of 
intestine  over  the  radial  asjwct  of  his  left  first  finger,  approximating  the  op- 
posite borders  with  the  left  second  finger  and  thumb  (or  holds  them  over  his 


left  second  tlnger.  a|ijin>,\inialLiig  with  hi-  lefl  indc\  ^md  thumlil.  (Sec  Fig. 
,?7,5  )  Four  rliicknoscsof  auX  ,irc  thu- ljr„ui;hi  li.ijethcr.  Iw.. from  ilio  prox- 
imal  and  two  fmni  ihe  di^i.il  ,-nrl  r.f  the  ciividcil  inifstiiie.  The  adjacent 
as)>ecls  of  the  a|.|M>-fd  udgc-  sli.mld  lie  tir-r  -uriircd.     (See  Fig.  ,;74.  A.)     Thv 

placed  A-  to  Umvc  ihc  free  end'  ..(  ihi-  Mitiire.  after  knotting,  on  the  i>ul>ide. 
which  is  'lone  l>v  lici;iriniim  the  -litch  from  without  and  then  passing  the  need!e 
back  inl"  the  lumen  aiicr  t\ini;  the  tir-i  kn..i.  .After  the  needle  has  jKi-.-ed 
hack  into  the  hnncn  ir  -lnuiid  .dw.iy-.  in  .i^nin;;  I.war.l  (he  Tin-senlcric  attach 
mem.  lr:i\cl  from  wiihin  r.iitw:irrl  iliruuL-h  the  wall  of  the  intestine  on  ihe  riglii 
(nearer  ihc  u|icnuorl  ilicii  from  without  iim.ir.l  through  the  wall  of  the  inte> 
tine  on  the  left  ifurllier  from  (lie  operator)     and  >o  on.  descending  towani  ihe 
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mesenteric  asi>ect.  The  last  stitch, before  beginning  ihe  return,  includes,  besides 
the  two  thicknesses  of  the  gut,  also  the  two  lamina:  which  are  adjacent  (one 
from  the  proximal  and  one  from  the  distal  portion  of  gut).  And  the  first  stitch, 
after  beginning  the  return,  includes,  besides  the  two  thicknes,ses  of  gut,  also  the 
two  tamin.-e  of  mescnter}-  (one  from  the  proximal  and  one  from  the  distal  por- 
tion of  gut)  which  are  furthest  from  each  other  at  the  taking  of  the  stitch,  but 
which  will  be  brought  into  contact  by  the  stitch.  (See  Fig.  375,  B.)  The 
suturing  is  then  continued  back  to  the  anlimesenteric  aspect  in  an  overhand 
stitch,  as  before— passing,  now,  from  without  inward  through  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  nearer  the  operator,  and  from  iviihin  outward  through  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  further  from  the  operator.  When  the  last  stitch  is  reached,  its  free 
end  on  the  outer  side  is  knotted  to  the  free  end  left  on  the  outer  side  at  the  start 
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buryiiiK  in  the  fuM  licr  <if  L»nliiiiu>us  m'i:rhaiia  luluriiiK.  Tlie  Hssi!.lniil's  hands  uk  held  in  |iroiiiilioii 

(See  Fig.  376.  C.)  During  the  return-row  of  suturing  care  is  taken  that  the 
stitches  do  not  |>cneinitc  the  coats  already  whi])ped  together  by  the  first  row — 
which  is  easily  uvi)ided.  as  the  edges  are  all  in  plain  view  as  each  needle-punc- 
ture is  made.  (3)  The  second  row  of  suturing  consists  of  inlernipted  l.embert 
sutures  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular,  and  jinibably  also  the  sub- 
mucous, co;ils.  The  sutures  are  silk  or  chromic  gut.  carric'l  u[K)n  a  straight 
nee<lle  held  in  the  fingers.  The  barrel  of  intestine  is  now  held  out  straight  by 
an  as.sistant.  who  grasj)s  11  about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  on  either  side  of  the  suture 
line— while  the  ojH-ralor  picks  up  a  transverse  fold  of  the  gut  wall  near  the  origi- 
nal suture  line  by  means  of  delicate  forceps  held  in  his  left  hand  -ami  a  similar 
fold  just  lieyoml  the  suture-line  —passing  the  nei'dle  ihniugh  iHilh  fold>  in  Ihe 
ordinary  I.emt>ert  fashion.    (See  Fig.  377.1    One  half  of  the  circumference  of 
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the  gut  is  sutured  from  one  side,  after  which  the  intestine  is  turned  o\-er  and 
the  other  hiilf  sutured  fnim  the  oi>[josite  side.  The  sutures  are  inserted  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  I,embert  method — the  forceps  picking  up  the  tissue  in 
transverse  folds  and  thus  drawing  it  away  from  the  opfwsitc  wall,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  passage  of  the  suture  easier,  and  the  jicnctration  of  the  opposite  wall 
impossible.  Especial  care  is  necessary  as  the  diverging  lamina-  of  the  mesenter>' 
are  encountered,  in  order  that  each  lamina  may  be  closely  approximated  to  the 
barrel  of  im  own  segment  of  intestine  and  to  the  opposite  Uimina  on  the  same 
side  of  the  intestine.     The  I.eml)erl  sutures  should,  therefore,  he  continued  on 
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—one-third  of  the  margins  of  each  gut  are  brought  into  contact, — and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  other  two-lhirds  are  held  out  of  the  way  (and  thus  the  penetration  of 
their  wall  by  the  needle  rendered  imjwssiljlel.  While  held  in  this  manner,  the 
adjacent  margins  of  each  third  are  whipped  together  by  a  continuous  overhand 
suture— after  which  the  temporary  traction -loops  are  cut  and  withdrawn  (or 
may  be  lied  and  cut  short,  as  permanent  interrupted  sutures  reinforcing  the 
continuous  ones).     (See  Figs.  378  and  379.)     The  second  tier  of  interrupted 


Lemheri  sutures  is  applied  as  just  described.     Or  the  traction  sutures  may  be 
retained  until  llie  Lembcrts  are  placed,  lo  draw  the  ecl;;cs  parallel. 

Lateral  Approximation. — (l)  Kxcisc  the  indicated  jHirtiim  of  intestine, 
with  or  without  the  corres) Minding  piece  of  mesentery,  as  describc<l  uniler 
Knitrectonn-.  (2)  '["lie  proximal  an.l  di~tal  free  ends  of  the  intc-line  arc  now- 
each  clo-c.l  hy  Olio  uf  ihc  following  metho.l^;  (a)  Hold  the  free  cn.l  of  the  in- 
te>line  between  the  lefl  thumb  and  index,  and  whip  together  ihe  j.aralk-l  walls 
by  an  overliand  coniimious  ^uture  of  all  the  coaT>-  f.illowed  by  an  invaj;inati(m 
of  this  line  tif  ;.uiuring  by  meaii.-  uf  a  line  of  interrupted  or  lontinuous  U'mberis 
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(see  Fig.  380,  B). — (b)  Pass  a  tract  ion -suture  at  the  mesenteric  aspect,  and  an 
other  at  the  antimesenteric  aspect,  near  10  but  not  quite  at  the  free  margins — 
anci.  while  these  are  drawn  upon  by  an  assistant,  whip  the  free  edges  together  as 
above — and,  while  further  drawing  upon  ihem,  invert  the  first  suture-line  with 
a  probe,  and  place  a  row  of  Lemberts  so  as  to  permanently  invaginate  the  first 
tier  (see  Fig.  380,  C). — (c)  The  free  ends  of  the  intestine  may  be  closed  by  a 
continuous  overhand  suture  of  all  the  coats  while  the  walls  of  the  intestine  are 
still  held  in  contact  by  the  special  forceps  grasping  the  whole  width  of  intestine, 
and  along  which  thev  have  been  divided  in  ihe  operation  of  en lerectomy^ fol- 
lowed by  an  invaginating  Lembert  tier,  as  above  (see  Fig,  381.  B).^(d)  The 
free  end  of  each  piece  of  intestine  muy  be  gathered  together  by  an  ordinary 
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purse-String  suture— and  this  first  tier  then  further  invaginated  by  a  second 
tier  of  Lemberts,  as  above  described  (see  Fig.  381,  C).  (3)  Ha\-ing  closed  the 
open  ends  of  the  gut,  approximate  these  ends  so  that  they  overlap  about  5  to 
7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches),  with  their  antimesenteric  aspects  in  contact^and  ha\-e 
an  assistant  hold  them  in  this  position.  (4)  Place  a  tier  of  continuous  Lembert 
suturing,  of  gut  carried  upon  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  needle- holder,  along 
what  will  be  the  {.wsterior  line  of  union  between  the  serous  surfaces— extending 
the  line  of  suturing  out  at  either  end.  in  a  somewhat  elliplical  form,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  future  incision — leaving  one  end  of  the  suture,  after  knotting,  long 
and  free — and  the  other  end,  also  after  half  knotting,  long  and  threaded  uyxin 
the  needle.  (See  Fig.  380.)  (5)  Incisions  in  the  long  axis  of  both  pieces  of 
inte.tine  are  now  made  op|)osite  each  other  in  tne  corresponding  aspects  of 
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the  guts — and  sufficiently  far  from  the  posterior  suture-line  to  leave  two  free 
edges  for  suturing — and  equidistant  from  what  will  form  the  anterior  suture- line 
of  the  serous  surfaces.  These  incisions  will  begin  and  stop  short  of  reaching 
the  outer  limits  of  the  surrounding  Lembert  suture-line  which  will  enclose  them. 
(6)  The  corresponding  free  mai^ins  of  the  wounds  are  now  sutured  with  con- 
tinuous overhand  silk  suture,  carried  in  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  needle- holder. 
Begin  the  suturing  at  the  right  end  of  the  posterior  aspect  (furthest  from  oper- 
ator)— knot  the  suture  and  leave  one  end  of  the  thread  freehand  continue  the 
suturing  toward  the  operator,  until  the  posterior  lips  are  united.  Having 
reached  the  limit  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  opening,  the  direction  of  the 
suturing  now  changes  and  is  made  to  traverse  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wound, 
similarly  whipping  together  the  anterior  lips  of  the  intestinal  incisions  from 
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left  to  right,  away  from  the  operator — until  the  point  of  beginning  is  reached, 
when  the  end  from  which  the  needle  has  just  been  withdrawn  is  knotted  to  the 
end  previously  left  free— thus  completely  approximating  the  lips  of  the  open- 
ings throughout.  (7)  The  threaded  needle  of  the  original  serous  suture,  which 
had  been  temporarily  dropped,  is  now  taken  up — and  this  line  of  continuous 
Lemberls  is  carried  on  around  the  outside  of  the  line  uniting  the  edges,  at  the 
same  distance  from  their  edge  as  the  posterior  serous  line  passed — until  the  free 
end  of  line  of  serous  suture,  left  at  starting,  is  reached,  when  they  are  knotted 
together,— which  comjileles  the  union  between  the  intestines.  (See  Fig.  _i8i .) 
(8)  The  mesenierv  is  now  sutured  as  indicated. 

Lateral  Anastomosis. — The  operation  is  here  jierformed  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  lo  the  lasl  (lateral  Approsima lion) ^omitting  the  e.tcision  of 
any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal — the  an ti mesenteric  aspects  of  the  gut  being 
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brought  into  apposition.  Care  is  taken  that  the  intestinal  coils  are  not  twisted 
out  of  their  natural  relations.     (See  Fig.  382.) 

Note. — In  Lateral  Approximation  and  Lateral  Anastomosis,  in  order  to 
prevent  bagging,  and  sagging  away  of  the  intestines  near  the  site  of  union,  it  is 
well  to  slightly  scarify  and  suture  (or  suture  alone)  the  free  portions  of  the  in- 
testine together  for  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  on  either  side  of  the  union. 

End-ill-side  Implaiitation.^(t)  Following  excision  (for  example,  of  the 
cKcum)  the  free  end  of  Ihe  intestine,  the  lateral  aspect  of  which  is  to  receive  the 
implanted  gui,  is  closed  by  a  double  line  of  suturing  in  precisely  Ihe  same  man- 
ner as  described  under  Lateral  Intestinal  Approximation.     (2)  An  in( "  ' 


made  near  the  end  of  the  invaginated  gut  corresponding  with  the  end  of  gut  lo 
be  implanted.  (3)  The  open  end  of  the  gui  which  is  to  be  implanted  (usually 
of  smaller  calibre)  is  now  brought  into  apposition  with  the  incision  upon  the 
antimesenleric  aspect  of  the  gut  which  is  to  receive  the  implantation,  at  about 
5  cm.  (2  inches}  from  its  sutured  end — and  held  in  contact  by  an  ussisiani 
throughout  the  operation.  A  line  of  continuous  overhand  silk  sutures,  carried 
upon  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  needle-holder,  is  placed  through  all  Ihe  coats 
of  both  pieces  of  the  intestine,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  under 
the  Lateral  Approximation  operation,  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  apposi- 
tion of  the  two  pieces  of  gut  in  the  end-in-side  implantation  making  no  differ- 
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ence  in  the  manner  of  application  of  the  sutures.  Interrupted  sutures  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  continuous.  The  margins  of  the  end-opening  in  one 
piece  of  intestine  and  the  lateral  openings  in  the  other  are  thus  brought  together 
throughout.  (4)  A  continuous  or  interrupted  Lembert  suture  is  now  carried 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  (and  probably  into  the  submucous)  coats  of 
the  two  pieces  of  intestine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  the  first  line  of 
through-and-through  suture  in  a  somewhat  elliptical  fashion.  (5)  The  mesen- 
teric borders  are  sutured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  opening  through  which 
coils  of  intestine  may  pass.     (See  Fig.  383.) 

Note. — (I)  The  same  ultimate  method  of  union  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  The  serous  surface  near  the  free  margins  of  the 
smaller  gut  may  be  attached,  by  Lembert  sutures,  to  the  serous  surface  of  the 
invaginated  gut,  in  such  a  position  as  to  correspond  with  the  future  opening — 
the  attachment  being  first  along  the  posterior  aspect,  as  in  Lateral  Approxima- 
tion. An  opening  is  then  made  by  incision  into  the  invaginated  end  corre- 
sponding with  the  partly  attached  free  end  of  intestine.  The  free  edges  of  the 
opening  are  then  united  throughout  by  continuous  silk  suture — after  which 
the  continuous  or  interrupted  Lembert  suture  of  the  serous  surfaces  is  carried 
around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  opening — thus  completing  the  union.  (2) 
The  process  of  union  may  be  mechanically  aided  by  using  Senn*s  rubber  band 
as  a  temporary  ring  within  the  segment  of  intestine  to  be  implanted — where  it 
is  held  for  a  time  by  gut  sutures — and  is  afterward  liberated  and  passed  down 
the  canal. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY  BY  THE  CZERNY-LEMBERT  INTERRUPTED 

SUTURE. 

Description. — The  edges  of  the  mucous  coat  are  brought  together  by  the 
interrupted  Czerny  suture,  which  passes  through  this  coat  alone — followed 
by  the  ordinary  interrupted  Lembert  suture  through  the  serous,  muscular,  and 
part  of  the  submucous  coats.  The  method  of  application  is  the  same  as  that 
described  under  " Enterorrhaphy  by  the  Czerny- Lembert  interrupted  suture" 
(pajre  666). 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation  — (i)  The  ends  of  the  intestines  are  held  in 
convenient  apposition — as  described  in  the  same  operation  by  the  last  method. 
The  suture  consists  of  silk  or  gut,  carried  upon  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  needle- 
holder.  The  manner  of  manipulating  is  described  under  Enterorrhaphy  by 
this  method.  The  sutures  are  interrupted  and  are  introduced  and  knotted 
from  within,  in  the  Czerny  fashion.  When  the  circular  enterorrhaphy  is 
almost  comf)leted,  the  last  suture  or  two  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  place, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  knot  to  remain  upon  the  outer  aspect — which  may 
be  allowed,  as  this  tier  will  l)e  subsequently  buried  in — or,  better,  maybe  in- 
vaginated within  the  lumen  of  the  gut  by  a  probe.  (See  Fig.  384,  B.)  (2) 
Having  com])leted  the  first  or  mucous  tier  of  sutures,  the  second  or  outer  tier 
of  interrupted  Lembcrts  is  carried  through  the  serous,  muscular,  and  part  of 
the  submucous  coats — and  consists  of  silk  or  gut  carried  upon  a  straight  needle 
held  in  the  fmgers — and  is  introduced  in  every  respect  as  the  interrupted 
Lemberts  are  introduced  in  the  method  just  described.     (See  Fig.  384,  A.) 

Lateral  Approximation — Lateral  Anastomosis — End-in-side  Implan- 
tation.— The  methods  of  holding  the  segments  of  intestines  in  contact  and  the 
general  principles  of  completing  the  entero-enterostomy  are  the  same  as  in  the 
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corresponding  oi)erations  by  the  i 
followed  by  the  interrupted  or  ton 


I'erhand  coniinuous  iiuture  of  all  the  coats, 
inuous  Lembert  suturing  of  the  outer  coats 


— with  the  exception  that  the  first  tier  of  suturing,  in  the  present  method,  is  of 
the  mucous  coat  alone,  and  ihe  second  tier  of  the  outer  coats. 

Note. — The  Czerny  suture  should  include  some  of  the  submucous  coat,  lo 
hold  well. 


Description.— The  op|)<);.ile  intestinal  walU  arc  broufiht  and  held  in  con- 
tact by  u  sinj;le  tier  of  the  characteristic  Hal>te(l  mattress  or  (juilt  intcrru]:ied 
suture,  passing  through  the  serous,  muscular,  and  part  of  the  submucous  coats. 
The  general  mcthwl  of  apiilicatlon  of  (his  form  of  suturing  to  circular  enlcror- 
rhaphv  is  identical  with  the  methixl  described  under  ■■laiterorrhaphv  bv 
Halsled's  interrupted  mattress  suture"  (|iage  (167).     In    llie  end-lo-end  ap'- 
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Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision.— .As  for    median   ab- 
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if    the    ap]ilication  of   the 
without  artificial  aids  are 


£od-to-end  Approximation — The  detail 
Iliilslcd  sutures  in  ])erforming  cntero-enterostor 
|;recisely  the  same  as  employed  in  the  Hid-^ted  oiieration  of  cniero-enteroslomi 
hv  means  of  an  inflatable  rublicr  cvlindcr  (jKige  710K  The  teihnic  of  theo|i- 
cration.  therefore,  will  be  found  under  the  latter  head  -and  may  be  used  here, 
omitting  the  use  of  the  cylinder,  and  accom|)lishing  the  junction  of  the  seg- 
ments of  inte^-linc  by  enil  to  end  niiproximaliou  by  mean^  of  simple  suturing. 
The  end-  of  intestine  to  lie  approNimated  are.  in  this  case,  simply  hcM  in  con- 
venient contact  by  an  a-sistant     the  stejis  are  oihcrwise  the  same  as  in  the 


Lateral  Approximation.— (1)  Having  i 
■sline,  the  free  ends  of  both  pieces  of  gut  art 


ii>ed  (he  retiuireil  portion  of  in- 
■losi-d  by  a  single  row  of  the  f  Ul- 
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sted  intemipted  mattress  sutures,  introduced  in  the  Halsted  manner  (see  Fig. 
385).  (2)  The  antimesenteric  aspects  of  the  two  pieces  of  intestine  are  then 
held  in  contact  at  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  from  their  free  ends.  A  posterior  row 
of  interrupted  Halsted  sutures  is  now  placed  along  the  line  which  is  to  form  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  intestinal  junction,  generally  being  about  eight  in 
number.  At  cither  end  of  this  line  two  additional  sutures  are  placed,  coming 
slightly  more  forward,  in  continuation  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  line  in  a  for- 
ward curve.  All  of  these  sutures  are  first  placed  before  any  are  tied — and  then 
all  are  tied  before  placing  the  final  ones.  (See  Fig.  385.)  The  anterior  row  of 
interrupted  sutures  is  now  similarly  placed  before  any  are  tied — and  so  planned 
as  to  form  an  elliptical  figure  surrounded  by  sutures.  (3)  The  sutures  forming 
the  anterior  row  are  now  drawn  apart  in  the  center  (without  drawing  any  of 
them  entirely  out),  and  a  longitudinal  opening  is  made  in  each  gut,  midway 
between  the  two  lines  of  sutures  and  not  extending  quite  to  the  ends  (so  as  to  be 


^•K-  385.— Latkrai.  Intkstinai.  Approximation  by  Hai.stkd's  Qimlt  Suturks:— A,  Show 
inj^  posu-ti<»r  liiii- of  sutures,  and  eiul  sutures  Ix-^itiiiiiig  to  outline  an  ellipse;  B,  Line  of  future  in- 
cision into  intestine,  corresponding;  to  similar  line  on  opposite  intestine;  C,  C,  ICnds  of  intestines 
closed  by  same  kind  of  sutures.     (Mollified  from  Halsted.) 


well  included  within  the  envelo|)ing  line  of  sutures).  (See  Fig.  386.)  (4)  The 
sutures  forming  the  anterior  line  are  now  knotted — thus  completely  apposing 
the  site  of  union  and  enclosing  the  common  oi)ening  between  proximal  and 
distal  segments.     (5)  The  edges  of  the  mesentery  are  treated  as  indicated. 

Lateral  Anastomosis. — The  operation  is  here  performed  in  every  resj^ect 
exactly  as  in  Lateral  Approximation,  except  that  no  excision  of  intestinal  tract 
is  (lone — and,  conse(|uentIy,  no  invagination  of  free  ends  of  intestine  is  re- 
quired. Two  convenient  antimesenteric  aspects  of  intestine  are  brought  to- 
gether and  the  union  made  at  once  by  the  method  of  suturing  just  described. 

End-in-side  Implantation. — If  this  somewhat  unusual  operation  be  called 
for,  it  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner; — the  free  end  of  the  bowel  to  \ye 
implanted  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  portion 
of  bowel  to  receive  the  implantation  (the  free  end  of  which  has  been  closed  as 
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in  Lateral  Appro  xt  ma  lion) — while  held  in  this  relation,  the  interrupted  Hal- 
sted  sutures  are  placeil.  passing  from  jusi  beyond  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the 
latter  piece  of  bowel,  to  just  beyond  the  free  edge  of  the  former  piece,  and  back 
to  the  latter  piece— thus  drawing,  by  means  of  the  loop,  the  inverted  edge  of  the 


free  end  of  the  bowel  above,  down  upon  the  hiverted  edge  forming  the  incised 
opening  in  the  bowel  below — approximating  serous  surfaces  entirely  around 
ihe  opening  by  the  tying  of  the  knots. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOHY   BY   HAUNSELL'S   INVAGINATION   METHOD. 

Description, — In  intestinal  joinings  made  by  this  special  method  of  simple 
suturing  a  tcmpurary  window  is  cut  in  the  intestinal  tract,  near  one  of  the  two 
sites  to  be  united  {always  in  the  larger  piece  of  gut) — and  through  this  opening 
the  two  ends  of  intestine  are  temporarily  invaginated  by  means  of  traction- 
sutures.  The  free  edges  of  gut,  brought  concentrically  through  the  window, 
are  now  united  by  interrupted  sutures — after  which  they  are  drawn  back  into 
their  normal  position  and  ihe  window  is  closed  by  suturing — thus  completing 
the  operation. 

Preparatioo— Position— Landmarks— Incision  —As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation,— (i)  Havinfi  brought  the  coil  of  intestine 
into  the  field  of  operation,  excise  the  indicated  portion,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding V-sha[>ed  part  of  the  mesentery- and  bring  together  the  edges  of 
the  mesentery  with  gut  sutures,  (a)  Two  horsehair  sutures  (or  silk)  are  now 
introduced,  which  are  temporarily  left  long  and  serve,  primarily,  as  traction- 
sutures — after  which  they  are  cut  short  and  serve  as  two  of  the  permanent 
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sutures.  The  first  is  placed  at  the  antimesenteric  aspect^ — the  needle  being 
made  to  penetrate  all  the  coats  of  the  proximal  intestine,  near  its  free  border, 
from  within  outward — then  all  the  coats  of  the  dislal  segment  of  gut  at  a  cor- 
responding point,  but  now  from  without  inward.  (See  Fig.  387.)  This  suture 
is  then  knotted  upon  the  inner  side,  one  thread  being  cut  short,  the  other  left 
temporarily  !ong  as  a  traction -suture.  The  second  suture,  somewhat  more 
complicated,  is  placed  at  the  mesenteric  as]jeci — beginning  with  that  segment 
of  gut  of  larger  calibre  (which  l>ecomes  the  intussuscipiens),  the  needle  passes 
from  within  the  lumen  of  intestine  outward,  penetrating  the  intestine  near  its 
free  border  and  entering  the  triangular  space  where  the  two  laminic  of  the 
mesentery  separate  to  embrace  the  barrel  of  the  intestine— then  going  through 
the  corresponding  lamina  of  that  side  of  the  intestine,  is  carried  across  to  the 
opposite  segment  of  gut  (which  is  to  become  the  intussusceptum),  there  pene- 
trating, from  without  inward,  the  lamina  of  the  mesentery  of  the  same  side — 
and,  passing  onward,  pierces  the  corresponding  wall  of  intestine,  emerging 
upon  its  inner  aspect — crosses  thence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  segment 
of  gut — pierces  its  waU  from  within  outward,  passing  through  the  correspond- 


ing lamina  of  mesentery  of  that  side— thence  across  to  the  opposite  segment  of 
gut — where  it  pierces,  from  without  inward,  the  lamina  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
same  side — passing  thence  onward  and  emerging  in  the  lumen  of  that  segment 
of  gut  at  which  the  suture  was  started.  This  important  suture  is  now  drawn 
tight,  thus  appro.\imating,  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  passage,  the  laminK 
of  the  mesentery  closely  to  the  barrel  of  the  two  segments  of  intestine  at  their 
most  unprotected  sites.  Its  knot  having  been  lied  on  the  inner  side,  one  thread 
is  cut  short  and  one  left  temporarily  long  as  a  tract  ion -suture.  (3)  .\  tempo- 
rary window  is  now  made  in  the  segment  of  intestine  of  larger  calibre,  inde- 
pendently of  its  being  proximal  or  <listal.  If  both  pieces  arc  of  the  same  size, 
the  window  is  generally  made  in  the  proximal  portion.  The  opening  is  made 
upon  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  intestine,  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal 
slit  of  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  in  length,  beginning  about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch) 
from  the  divideil  end  of  the  gut  and  extemling  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
slil  is  often  made  by  pinching  un  a  fold  of  intestine  longitudinally,  between  the 
left  thumb  and  index,  passing  a  knife  through  it  and  cutting  upward — but  as 
this  is  verj-  uncertain  and  inaccurate,  il  is  best  to  have  an  assistant  so  hold  the 
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intestine  as  to  separate  its  walls  and  then  make  llie  slit  by  a  controlled  stab-like 
incision  with  a  sharp,  narrow  bistoury,  incrcasin);  its  dimensions  with  the  same 
instrument  or  with  a  pair  o(  scissors — or,  even  better  still,  carefully  catch 
the  ant i mesenteric  aspect  of  the  intestine  with  two  forceps,  about  1.3  cm. 
(i  inch)  apart,  raising  a  transverse  ridge,  which  is  cut  with  scissors  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  bowel,  after  which  one  blade  of  the  scissors  is  intro- 
duced and  the  opening  enlarged.  (4)  A  pair  of  forceps  is  introduced 
through  the  window  and  grasps  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  traction- 
sutures,  drawing  them  out  through  the  opening.  While  the  intestines  are 
steadied  in  the  left  hand,  the  traction-sutures  are  drawn  upon,  until  the  free  end 
of  the  segment  of  gut  further  from  the  window  is  drawn  into  the  lumen  of  the 
gut  containing  the  window — the  tree  edge  of  the  latter  being  turned  inward  and 
invaginated  by  the  opposite  segment  as  it  enters — the  process  of  invagination 
continuing  until  the  free  ends  of  both  emerge  at  the  window  as  two  concentric 


circles,  which  are  drawn  sutlincnlly  far  nut  through  the  window  for  substiiuent 
manipulations.  iJolb  iieritoneal  surfaces  will  thus  be  in  cimtacl.  (See  Kig. 
j88.)  (5)  While  the  ends  of  the  inicsiints  are  held  upward  and  away  from  the 
opening  by  the  traction  sutures  in  the  hand;,  uf  ^in  assistant,  a  long  needle 
threaded  with  horsehair  {ur  silk)  is  passed  straight  acre  ss  the  concentric  circles 
abinU  midway  beUvccn  the  two  iradiim  suture,-,  pas,sing  through  all  the  coats 
of  the  four  ibicknesses  of  intestines  at  about  5  mm,  {^'g  inch)  from  the  free 
borders,  .\fter  the  pass;ige  of  the  needle,  leaving  a  long  piece  of  suture  at 
either  side,  the  suture  is  taught  wiih  fDrcep-  al  the  center  of  the  opening  of  ihe 
concentric  guts  and  ilrawn  upward  ami  I'Utward  a  short  distance  and  cut. 
Kach  Mimre  is  then  lied  over  the  free  liorders  of  the  two  thicknesses  of  gut 
embraced  bv  it.  Thus  about  iweniv  (or  mere  if  needed)  sutures  are  placed  at 
eijuiilislant  'sites  by  the  [lassage  of  ten  lengths  of  horsehair  (or  silk)— and  are 
tied  and  cut.     The  two  long  ends  of  the  traction  sutures  are  now  cut  short. 
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(If  they  have  been  placed  at  inconvenient  sites,  in  relation  with  the  other 
sutures,  they  may  be  cut  out  and  removed.)  (6)  By  gentle  traction  in  the 
reverse  direction  the  invagination  is  reduced — the  intestines  now  forming  one 
continuous  length.  (7}  The  vi'indow  is  then  closed  by  continuous  (or  inter- 
rupted) Lembert  sutures  (see  Fig.  389),  thus  completing  the  operation. 

Comment  — (1)  The  above  method  is  an  imitation  of  nature's  successful 
manner  of  performing  enterorrhaphy,  namely,  by  invagination  and  sloughing. 
(2)  Maunsell  used  horsehair- — others  have  used  silk  and  si  Ik  worm -gut.  {3) 
By  suturing  the  edges  of  the  excised  mesentery  before  rather  than  after  uniting 
the  intestines  there  is  less  danger  of  further  separating  the  laminje  of  the  mesen- 
tery. (4)  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  serous  surfaces  should  be  in  contact 
^and  all  of  the  knots  at  the  end  of  the  intestines  should  be  within  the  gut.  In 
thin-walled  guts  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  knots  and  threads  not  to  be  so  well 
buried  as  in  the  thicker  walls.  (S)  The  sutures  may  be  passed  through  the 
walls  of  the  concentric  guts  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  tied  one  by  one,  in- 
stead of  in  the  above  manner.     (6)  The  sutures  should  not  be  tied  too  tightly. 


(7)  This  is  an  instance  of  using  a  single  layer  of  through-and- through  sutures 
in  intestinal  work — but  practical  experience  has  proved  the  method  a  good  one. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  drainage-infection  of  the  peritoneum  by  the  sutures 
which  pass  through  all  the  coats,  some  surgeons  place  additional  interrupted 
Lemhert  sutures  outside  of  the  regular  row.     Fine  gut  may  be  thus  used. 

Where  Segments  of  Intestines  of  Unequal  Size  are  to  be  United  End- 
to-end. — (I)  Thelraction-suture  through  the  mesenteric  borders  is  introduced 
in  the  above  manner.  A  second  traction -suture  is  introduced  in  preci.'ielv  the 
same  manner  as  the  antimesenleric  traction-suture  above,  but  so  placed  as  to 
pass  through  the  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  gut  and  through  the 
edge  of  the  larger  gut  on  its  .side,  at  a  distance  from  its  mesenteric  attachment 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  gut,  A  (bird  Iracl  ion -suture  is 
passed  through  the  ant  [mesenteric  border  <jf  the  larger  gut  alone  (see  Fig.  390). 
(a)  The  window  is  ni>w  made  in  the  larger  gut—and  the  invagination  accom- 
plished as  in  the  above  case.  The  two  free  ends  of  the  gut  will  not  now  be  con- 
centric, as  in  the  above  instance,  owing  to  the  difference  in  size  and  to  the  fact 
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that  the  circumference  of  ihe  smaller  gul  is  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the 
larger  in  two  places  by  suture.  (3)  The  suturing  of  the  borders  of  these  two 
non- con  centric  circles  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  a  needle 
through  only  the  two  walls  in  contart  at  a  time — instead,  of  simultaneously 
through  these  two  and  the  opposite  two,  as  in  suturing  coils  of  similar  calibre. 
Each  suture  is  at  once  tied.  The  first  and  second  traction -sutures  become  per- 
manent^the  third  (through  the  larger  gul  alone)  is  removed.  It  is  well  to  put 
the  sutures  in  ahernatelyon  the  two  sides,  proceeding  from  the  mesenteric  to- 
ward theantimesenteric  border,  until  the  edges  of  the  small  intestine  have  been 
sutured  to  those  of  the  larger.  When  near  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the 
smaller  gut,  the  redundancy  of  the  larger  gut  will  be  apparent.  This  redun- 
dancy, if  at  all  marked,  is  best  disposed  of  by  cutting,  with  scissors,  a  V-shaped 
piece  out  of  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  larger  gut,  of  a  size  calculated  for 
the  individual  case.  This  V  is  now  carefully  sutured  by  approximation  of  its 
margins  by  an  overhand  slitch,  from  its  apex  toward  the  antimesenteric  a^>ect 


of  the  smaller  gut,  being  especially  careful  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the 
latter  intestine,  at  the  base  of  the  V,  with  the  edges  of  the  antimesenteric  border 
of  the  smaller  gul.  (See  Fig.  391)  (4)  The  invagination  is  reduced  by  gently 
drawing  uptin  the  inlestine.s — and  the  window  is  closed  as  m  the  regular  nyn;- 
ralion.  While  an  elbow,  marking  the  e.«ess  of  the  larger  over  the  smaller 
intestine,  will  l>e  prcsenl,  the  union  will  be  sccvirc.     (See  Fig.  392.) 

Lateral  Approximation.— (i)  Excision  of  the  intestine  and  corresponding 
me.Kcntcry  is  done,  the  clamps  having  been  placed  especially  well  away  from 
the  site  of  operation.  (2)  The  two  ends  of  intestine  are  overlapped  upon  their 
free,  antimesenteric  borders,  and  a  continuous  Lemberl  suture  (leaving  the  end 
of  beginning  long,  after  knotting)  is  run  along  what  will  be  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  junction,  extending  at  cither  end  slightly  beyond  the  line  of  future  union 
around  the  common  ojwning— and  left  long  and  threaded.  (See  Fig.  393.) 
(3)  Two  corresponding  incisions  in  the  long  axis  of  both  guts  are  made.  (4) 
The  posterior  edges  of  the  wounds  arc  sutured  together  bv  an  overhand,  con- 
tinuous .-iulure  of  all  the  coats,  leaving  the  end  of  beginning  long,  after  knotting, 
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and  also  the  end  of  ending  long  and  threaded.     (5)  Forceps  are  protruded 
through  the  opening  and  out  either  free  end  of  the  intestine,  catching  up  the 


Fig.  3QI.— KNTBIIO'IIKTKKOSTOMV  BV  MAI'NSULI-'S  [NVACtHATtOH  MKTHOD  in  iNrkKIINAL  Cui 

K  Une«i'ai.Siie-ihhInv*i,in*tioh  Accomplished  :-A.Wiiiao«  ill  iiilussusciiiieiis;  B.Noii-oj 
-nlric  i-iids  of  two  iiiecescii  imeslineof  unr<4ual  size;  C.  McKiitciic  Inclioti-sulure ;  D.  Truclio 
itiiFL'  wliich  is  anlimFKcnlFtic  for  llie  small  ami  lateral  iur  the  large  gut  :  K.  Tiarlion-sulure  whi> 
aril  imfwmeric  fur  Ihr  large  gut ;  F.  One  of  the  sutun.'*  uniting  the  opposite  eJges  ol  Ihe  redun<]a 


free  end  in  their  grasj)  and  drawing  (invaginaling)  il  into  the  lumen  and 
ihniugh  the  opening.     A  circular  silk  ligature  is  then  lied  around  either  free 
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end  and  they  are  dropped  into  their  respective  lumina.  (6)  The  needle  at- 
tached t"  one  end  of  the  "whipping  over"  suture  then  continue^i  the  process 
until  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  entire  circumference  are  brought  together 
and  the  long  ends  tied.  (7)  Then  the  needle  upon  the  serous  suture  is  taken  up 
and  the  continuous  Leml>erts  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  are  con- 
tinued around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wound,  burying  in  the  first  layer.  The 
edi;es  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  as  indicated. 


rrofpl;.,.- 


Comment. — The  circularly  ligaled  ends  of  intestine  may  be  reinforced 
with  intcrrujued  or  continuous  Lemberts. 

Lateral  Anastomosis,— Two  knuckles  of  intestine  are  apposed  aiimg 
their  aniimesentcric  borders — two  corresponding  axial  incisions  are  made — a 
window  is  then  cut  about  2.$  cm.  (i  inch)  above— four  traction -sutures  are 
applied  to  the  cut  margins  and  kniHted  within — a  pair  of  forcejis.  passed 
through  the  window,  catches  the  four  Iruction -sutures  and  draws  them  back 
through  the  opening— bv  means  of  these  traction -sutures  the  lateral  usj^ct-s  of 
the  two  pieces  of  intestine  are  invaginaled  ihroush  the  window — sutures  are 
applied  to  their  margins,  as  in  the  cnd-io-end  approximation — the  invagination 
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is  reduced — and  the  window  closed  by  interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert 
sutures.  The  line  of  anastomosis  may  be  reinforced  by  Lemberts,  if  con- 
sidered necessary.     (See  Figs.  394  and  395.) 

End-in-side  Implantation. — Excise  the  portion  of  intestine,  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  mesentery — bring  the  free  end  of  the  smaller  gut  to 
the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  larger  gut,  near  its  end — about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  from  the  free  margin  of  the  latter,  upon  its  antimesenteric  aspect, 
make  an  axial  incision,  corresponding  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  free 
end  to  be  implanted — place  four  traction -sutures,  knotting  them  within — 
draw  these  traction-sutures  out  through  the  free  end  of  the  gut  in  which 
the  lateral  op)ening  was  made,  by  means  of  forceps — suture  together  the 
margins  of  the  free  end  and  the  lateral  opening  of  the  larger  gut,  as  in  end- 
to-end  approximation — reduce  the  invagination — close  the  free  end  of  the 
gut  with  the  lateral  opening  first  by  continuous,  overhand  silk  sutures,  which 
are  then  buried  by  interrupted  gut  sutures  of  the  I^mbert  type — thus  com- 
pleting the  operation.  The  edges  of  the  mesentery  are  so  sutured  as  to 
close  all  openings.  The  site  of  implantation  may  be  reinforced  by  Lembert 
suturing,  if  considered  necessary.     (See  Figs.  396  and  397.) 

Note. — In  all  the  operations  by  the  Maunsell  method,  the  traction-sutures 
may  be  disp)ensed  with — the  invagination  being  accomplished  by  forceps 
introduced  through  the  windows,  as  in  Ullmann's  modification  of  Maunsell's 
operation  (page  699). 


(B)  ENTERaENTEROSTOHY  BY  MEANS  OF  ABSORBALE  HE- 
CHANICAL  DEVICES  LEFT  WITHIN  THE  INTESTINE. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — (1)  The  mechanical  devices,  which  are  made  of  some 
absorbable  material  and  are  inserted  into  the  intestinal  tract  to  serve  as 
distendinti;  frameworks  over  which  the  suturing  may  be  conveniently  applied, 
are  bobbins,  buttons,  cylinders,  ])lates,  etc.  They  are  left  within  the  lumen 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  either  to  be  entirely  absorbed,  or  to  be  partially  ab- 
sorbed and  the  residue  passed,  by  nature.  While  possessing,  in  common 
with  nonabsorbable  devices,  the  property  of  aiding  in  the  approximation 
of  the  parts,  they  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  becoming  absorbed 
after  having  accomplished  their  purpose — with  the  concomitant  disadvantage 
of  possibly  sometimes  becoming  absorbed  before  having  done  their  work 
completely.  (2)  The  bobbins  are  in  the  form  of  two  cones  united  at  their 
apices,  which  is  their  smallest  part.  Their  shape  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  approximate  the  intestinal  surfaces  than  has  the  button,  or  reel.  The 
buttons  are  very  much  like  ordinary  buttons,  or  possibly  more  like  reels. 
The  size  of  the  barrel  is  everywhere  ecjual  between  the  flanges.  \'arious 
forms  of  plates  are  used,  of  which  the  best  known  are  probably  Senn's  bone- 
plates.  S<^me  forms  of  cylinders  are  used.  The  terms  designating  these 
devices  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably.  (3)  These  devices  are  made  of 
various  materials — the  most  usual  l)eing  decalcified  bone,  or  some  form  of 
vegetable  (such  as  pc^tato,  carrot,  turni]),  etc.).  In  some,  the  bulk  of  the 
device  is  made  of  entirely  absorbable  material,  and  a  small  part  of  the  center, 
where  the  pressure  is  to  be  borne,  is  made  of  more  imperfectly  absorbable 
or  of  nonabsorbable  material.  (4)  These  devices  are  always  used  in  con- 
nection with  some  form  of  suturing— never  alone.  (5)  As  to  their  range  of 
applicability — their  chief  field  of  usefulness  is  in  end-to-end  approximation — 
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and  only  lo  a  limited  extent  in  lateral  approximation,  lateral  anastomosis, 
end-in-side  implantation,  gastro-enterostomy,  and  cholecystenlerostomy. 
Some  are  used  only  in  lateral  methods  of  entero-enterostomy  (as  the  Senn 
bone -plates). 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOIffY  BY  MEANS  OF  ABSORBABLE  BOBBINS. 

Descrlptloii. — The  AUingham  partially  decalcified  bone  bobbin  will  be 
taken  as  representing  this  type — the  steps  of  the  operations  being  the  same 
whether  the  bobbin  be  of  this  or  vegetable  material.  In  Allingham's 
bobbin  ihe  bone  is  decalcified  to  within  3  mm.  {^  inch)  of  its  very  center, 
which  is  left  firm  to  resist  pressure  made  by  the  suture.  The  two  portions 
of  the  intestinal  Iracl  are  approximated  over  the  center  of  the  bobbin  by 
running  sutures  inserted,  in  purse-string  fashion,  in  the  free  end  of  each 
piece  of  intestine. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incisioo. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 


.lube  liKlilennli  B.  I^r» 


End-to-end  Approximation. — (■)  Having  completed  the  steps  of  a 
preliminary  eniercctomy,  place  a  running,  overhand  purse-string  suture  of 
silk  in  the  end^i  of  each  piece  of  intestine,  passing  through  all  their  coats, 
ihe  thread  entering  and  cominj;  out  at  the  ami  mesenteric  borders —leaving 
both  free  ends  long.  (See  Fig.  398.)  While  less  .simple,  a  more  sa i i.sf a ctn re- 
form of  purse-.strinR  suture  (owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  apjiroximales 
the  lumin;c  of  the  mf.-«nlery)  is  the  one  use<i  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  entero-enterostomy  bv  means  of  the  Murphy  button  (page  703) — and  this 
suture  is  e(|ually  applicable  here,  (a)  Insert  one  end  of  the  bobbin  into 
the  proximal,  or  distal,  end  of  Ihe  intestine — and.  having  made  the  double 
turn  of  the  friction-knot,  draw  the  purse-string  rather  lightly  down  upon 
the  intestine  over  the  center  of  the  bobbin — but  do  not  lie  the  final  knot. 
Insert  the  opposite  end  of  the  bobbin  into  the  end  of  the  opposite  piece  cf 
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intestine  and  similarly  lie  it.  (3)  When  both  segments  of  intestine  are 
moulded  well  into  position,  so  that  the  serous  surfaces  are  well  approximated, 
each  suture  is  lightened  with  moderate  firmness  and  the  final  knot  in  each 
tied — thus  securely  bringing  and  fastening  the  ends  of  the  intestines  at  the 
center  of  the  bobbin,  and  holding  in  contact  rather  extensive  serous  surfaces 
for  union.  (4)  The  serous  surfaces  may  be  scarified  with  a  needle  for  about 
I  cm.  (J  inch)  around  the  line  of  suture,  to  cause  exudation  of  lymph  and 
firmer  union.  (S)  A  few  interrupted  Lemberts  of  fine  gut  may  be  applied 
around  the  line  of  union,  further  approximating  the  serous  surfaces,  if  thought 
necessarj'.  (6)  The  mesenlerj'  is  treated  as  in  other  operaticns  of  entero- 
enterostomy. 

Comment.^ While  especially  applicable  to  end-to-end  approximation, 
the  method  may  also  be  used  tor  lateral  approximation,  lateral  anastomosis 
and  end-in-sjde  implantation — applying  the  same  general  principles  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  descriptions  of  those  operations.  .As  the  junction 
in  the  last  three  operations  mentioned  is  not  so  perfect  as  in  end-to-end 
approximation,  additional  Lembert  sutures  should  always  be  used  to  rein- 
force the  line  of  union. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOHY  BY  MEANS  OF  ABSORBABLE  BUTTONS. 
Description. — The  Landerer  potato  button  will  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  this  type  of  mechanical  device.     .\  purse-string  suture  is  inserted 
into  each  end  of  the  intestinal  opening — these  are  tightened  over  the  barrel 
of  the  button,  or  reel,  thus  relatively  approximating  the  ends  of  the  intestine. 


[he  barrel  of  the  button  or  reel  is  of  the  same  dimension  for  some 
.  there  is  not  the  s;ime  tendency  for  the  approximated  ends  of  the 
111  be  held  in  close  contact  as  i.-;  the  case  in  ihe  bobbin,  where  there 
arniwL'st  purl  of  the  barrel  at  ihc  center,  into  which  the  segments 
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may  be  readily  tied.  An  overlying  line  of  interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert 
sutures  is,  therefore,  placed  over  the  ends  approximated  by  the  purse-strings — 
and  thus  securely  apposes  serous  surfaces. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation. — (i)  Having  completed  the  steps  of  a 
preliminary  enterectomy,  a  purse-string  suture  of  silk  or  of  chromic  gut  is 
inserted  into  the  end  of  each  piece  of  intestine — in  the  same  manner,  prefer- 
ably, as  in  Murphy's  button-of)eration  (page  703).  (2)  Each  end  of  the 
intestine  is  drawn  over  the  flange  of  the  button  on  to  the  barrel — the  purse- 
string  is  then  moderately  tightened  and  cut  short,  thus  bringing  the  two 
ends  of  the  intestine  into  contact.  (The  narrower  the  barrel  of  the  button, 
the  closer  will  be  the  contact  at  this  stage.)  (3)  The  circumferential  margins 
of  the  intestines  are  united  with  a  line  of  interrupted  or  continue  us  Lembert 
sutures  of  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  (4)  The  mesentery  is  repaired  as 
in  other  oj>erations  of  entero-enterostomy. 

Comment. — The  comment  made  under  "  Entero-enterostomv  bv  means  of 
Absorbable  Bobbins"  is  equally  applicable  here.  Union  may  also  be  accom- 
plished by  an  inner  tier  of  continuous  suture  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  an 
outer  interrupted  tier  of  Lemberts  through  serous  and  muscular  coats.     (See 

Fig-  399-) 

ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY  BY  MEANS  OF  ULLMANN'S  MODIFICATION 

OF  MAUNSELL'S  OPERATION. 

Description. — Up  to  the  application  of  the  Ullmann  modification,  which 
is  applied  after  the  invagination  of  the  ends  of  the  intestines  through  the 
window  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  gut,  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  identical 
with  those  described  under  the  Maunsell  method  (page  688).  The  two 
ends  of  intestine  having  been  brought  through  the  window,  a  carrot  (or 
other  vegetable,  or  decalcified  bone)  bobbin  is  inserted  within  their  con- 
centric lumina,  so  that  its  groove  is  grasped  by  their  walls,  which  are  then 
tied  over  the  groove  in  a  circular  manner,  with  gut  or  silk.  The  invagina- 
tion is  then  reduced — and  the  longitudinal  wound,  forming  the  window,  closed. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation.— (i)  The  operation,  up  to  the  point  of 
invagination,  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Maunsell's  operation  (page  688). 
(2)  The  invagination  is  now  accomplished  by  passing  two  catch-forceps 
through  the  window — one  catching  the  mesenteric  and  the  other  the  anti- 
mesenteric  aspects  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  gut  (the  gut  in  which  the  window 
usually  is) — and  draws  these  out  simultaneously  through  the  window.  The 
mesenteric  and  antimesenteric  aspects  of  the  edges  of  the  distal  gut  are  similarly 
caught  by  two  calch-forceps  introduced  through  the  window — which  are  also 
drawn  out  simultaneously  through  the  opening.  These  last  two  forceps  are 
removed  from  the  distal  gut  and  made  to  grasp  the  edges  of  both  guts  at 
their  sides.  The  first  two  are  then  also  removed  from  the  first  gut  and  made 
to  grasp  the  edges  of  both  guts  at  the  same  site  each  was  grasped  by  a  single 
forceps.  Thus  the  concentric  ends  of  the  two  intestines  are  readily  held 
open  by  the  four  pairs  of  forceps  equidistantly  placed.  These  forceps  are 
given  to  an  assistant,  who  holds  them  with  one  hand,  while  holding  the 
bobbin  with  the  other.  (See  Fig.  400.)  (3)  The  bobbin  is  now  introduced 
into  the  concentric  openings  of  the  intestines — the  walls  of  the  two  guts  are 
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then  tied  down  intii  ihe  groove  of  the  bobbin  wilh  thick  catgut  or  silk  (which 
wit!  not  likely  cut  through).  (4)  The  forceps  are  relaxed— the  invaginatcd 
intestines  arc  reduced — the  window  is  closed  by  inlerrupted  or  continuous 


>  ilniun  ilirouKh 


H-ntcry  is  repiiircil— and  iKc  ofwralion  t 


I-emlicrl  sulur<-> 
(Sec  I-'ifi.  40T.) 

Comment. — Although  more  apj)lic:ihlc  lo  cndlo-end  approximation,  the 
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Ullmann  modification  of  the  Maunsell  method  may  be  applied  to  lateral 
approximation,  lateral  anastomosis,  and  end-in-side  implantation. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOray  BY  COFFEVS  HETHOD. 

Description. — The  free  ends  of  intestine,  after  having  been  first  united 
at  their  mesenteric  aspects  by  two  or  three  Connel!  sutures,  are  drawn  over 
a  vegetable  tube  (made  of  potato,  carrot  or  turnip,  preferably  the  first)  and 
made  to  meet  and  overlap  at  its  center  by  means  of  two  long  needles  passed 
through  lube  and  intestines  transversely,  at  right  angles  to  each  other — 
after  which  any  form  of  suture  desired  is  applied — the  pins  then  withdrawn — 
and  the  potato-tube  pushed  on  down  and  crushed. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 


iHD  Ehthko-hntkiiostomv  bv  Cofchv's  Method: - 


Operation.— (1)  Having  completed,  one  may  suppose,  the  steps  i-f  an 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  intestines,  the  free  ends  are  brought  into  contact 
and,  while  thus  held  by  an  assistant,  three  Connell  sutures  placed  at  the 
mesenteric  aspect,  the  centra!  one  embracing  both  laminx  of  the  mesentery 
of  both  ends  of  the  intestine — each  suture  pas.stng  from  within  ihe  lumen 
of  one  end  outward  through  its  own  wall,  and  from  without  inward  through 
the  corresponding  site  of  the  opposite  end — then  from  nilhin  outward  from 
the  lumen  of  the  opposite  end,  and  from  without  inward  through  the  cor- 
resjKindinR  site  of  the  original  end.  back  into  the  lumen  of  the  original  end^ 
where  the  free  ends  of  the  suture  are  tied  within  the  first  piece  of  intestine. 
(Fig.  402.)  (3)  One  end  of  the  united  pieces  of  intestine  is  then  drawn 
over  the  potato-tul>e  up  to  the  center  of  the  tube— and  is  held  there  until 
the  opposite  end  of  the  intestine  is  similarly  drawn  over  the  opposite  end 
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of  the  tube  to  meet  it,  and  also  held  in  position.  (3)  Two  long  needles  (or 
hat-pins,  knitting-needles,  probes,  or  toothpicks)  are  now  passed  transversely 
through  the  potato-tube  and  through  the  ends  of  the  intestine,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other — one  entering  near  the  mesenteric,  and  one  at  the  mid-lateral 
aspect.  As  these  needles  enter  and  emerge,  they  are  made  to  pierce  the 
overlapped  edges  of  intestine — and  thus  hold  them  in  four  places — over- 
lapped where  the  needles  penetrate,  and  overlapped  or  in  comparatively 
close  contact  throughout  the  rest  of  the  quadrants  {Fig.  403).  (4)  While 
the  ends  of  intestine  are  thus  held,  any  form  of  suture  desired  may  be  placed — ■ 
interrupted  Lemberts— continuous  Lembert — the  Halsted  quilt  suture— or  a 
double  line  of  sutures.     (5)  flaving  completed  the  suturing,  the  pins  are 


jHiil  (ron  Cofitv.i 


withdrawn.  In  iV 
placed  while  iht-  n 
together  after  ihc 
presseil  away  from 
comiKirativdv  sma 


case  of  interrupted  sutures,  those  stitches  which  were 
.■dies  were  in  silii  can  now  he  more  .satisfactorily  drawn 
-emov:il  (i(  the  needles.  The  jmtato-tulie  is  carefully 
le  site  of  operLiliuii.distiillv  to  it  — am!  i.s  then  crushed  into 
pieces.    {6}  The  ab<i"mcn  is  dosed  in  the  usual  manner. 


(O   ENTERO-ENTEROSTOHY    BY  MEANS  OF    NON-ABSORB- 

ABLE  MECHANICAL  DEVICES  LEFT  WITHIN  THE 

INTESTINAL  CANAL. 


Description.— Thiv 

of  alisiirbable  devices.  ; 


nade  of  metal,  serve,  .as  in  the  case 
r  which  the  intestinal  joinings  are 
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made — but  are  left  within  the  intestinal  tract  to  be  passed  out  at  the  anus 
by  the  efforts  of  nature.  The  Murphy  button  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
generally  used  representative  of  this  class. 


EPTTERO-ENTEROSTOHY  BY  HEANS  OF  THE  HURPHY  BUTTON. 

Description. — The  junction  between  the  intestinal  coils  is  accomplished 
by  inserting  one  half  of  an  ingenious  button  into  the  free  end  of  each  portion 
of  intestine — these  half-buttons  are  held  in  place  by  specialty  applied  su- 
tures— and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then  approximated.  The 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  two  cups  of  the  button,  aided  by  a  spring  in  one 
of  the  cups,  keep  up  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  opposed  surfaces  of  intes- 
tine, thus  holding  their  approximated   serous   surfaces  in  contact.    Union 


takes  place  between  the  surfaces  thus  held  together,  es|>ecially  along  their 
ciri'umferentiul  uspccts — while  the  buttons  are  freed  by  pressure -necrosis  and 
are  fienerally  j>asse'l  by  bowel. 

Preparatioa — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation.— (1)  Having  opened  the  abdominal  caiiiy, 
complete  the  partial  enlerectomy  in  the  usual  manner,  (a)  Preparatory  to 
the  insertion  of  half  of  (he  button  into  each  free  end  of  the  gut.  a  silk  suture 
is  applied  in  a  s|)ci'ial  manner.     (See  Fig.  404.)     A  king,  straight  needle  is 
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threaded  upon  a  piece  of  silk  about  30  cm.  (12  inches)  long — this  suture 
begins  just  to  the  right  i>f  the  center  of  the  aniimesenteric  herder,  entering 
about  3  mm.  (J  inch)  below  the  free  edge,  and  jjasaing  from  without  directly 
inward — thence,  following  the  right-hand  margin,  in  an  overhand  stitch, 
over  (not  thniugh)  the  border  of  the  intestine  to  the  outer  side — thence  through 
the  wall  from  without  inward — and  so  on,  until  the  lamina  of  the  mesentery 
belonging  to  that  side  is  reached.  As  the  suture  pa.sscs  from  within  the 
lumen,  over  the  wall  outward  for  the  last  time  on  that  side,  it  also  pas.scs 
obliquely  over  the  lamina  of  ihe  mesenterv-  nf  the  opposite  side.  The  suture 
is  then  carried  through  both  lamina:  of  the  mesenterj'  as  a  re\'crsed  stitch — 
emerging  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  opposiie  lamina.  It  is  now  obliquely 
carried  over  the  lamina  of  the  original  side  (and  across  the  first  Hmb  of  the 
suture  that  was  carried  over  the  opposite  lamina)  into  the  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tine, toward  its  opposite  wall — and  passes  through  this  wall  of  the  intestine 
from  within  outward.     The  order  is  now  reversed,  and  (to  get  out  of  the 


lumen  on  the  left  side)  the  thread  is  always  carried  through  the  free  l"irder 
of  the  intestine  fmm  within  outward — thence  passes  cner  (not  througlil  the 
wall  fnim  without  inward  into  the  lumen— and  so  on,  until  it  enters  the 
lumen  for  the  last  lime,  at  the  aniimesenteric  bonier  —here,  al  a  distance 
of  al).iut  5  mm.  (/V  inch)  from  its  jniint  <it  cnlrancc.  and  on  the  sitmc  level. 
the  needle  |.a>ses  through  the  intestinal  wall  from  within  -mtwanl.  Thus 
a  "iiuikerini;"  or  "draw  slrinj;"  i>  formed,  so  a]i])lieii  that  when  drawn  almut 
the  button,  it  will  a|)]in>ximalc  the  leaves  of  the  mesentery  closely  alMHit  the 
ill  iirotected  triangle  at  its  has*-  -  and  the  two  thread>  emerging  Mde  by  ^ide 
ujHin  the  outer  a.<|)ect  are  ready  tn  he  lied  almul  the  button.  Althc)ugh 
these  sutures  |ia>s  ihmugh  all  ilie  coats  of  the  intestine,  ihcy  are  within  the 
.spring,  or  pre~>ure-cup,  of  llie  l.nitton.  Similar  sutures  are  inserted  inio  the 
free  vmU  of  the  o])[i()sile  piece  of  intestine.  (See  Fig.  405.)  (3)  Kach  cup. 
or  liulton.  i-^  now  grasped  hv  its  .'item  fnot.  as  ^n  often  shown  in  pictures, 
hy  tile  cup  hsvU)  by  the  tip  of  a  pair  of  special  or  pointed  forceps  (forceps 
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with  rounded  or  squarish  points  would  tend  to  bend  the  perfectly  circular 
opening  of  the  stems).  Both  are  now  ready  for  introduction.  (4)  The  male 
button  (one  with  smaller  stem)  is  always  introduced  into  the  end  of  the 
proximal  gut  (because  when  its  stem  has  slipped  into  the  stem  of  the  female 
button,  a  slight  elbuw  or  projection  is  formed  where  its  free  margin  ends — 
which  is  harmless  while  in  the  direction  of  the  intestinal  current,  but  might 
cause  obstruction  by  particles  of  solid  food  lodging  against  it,  if  in  the  opposite 
direction).  This  male  half  of  the  button  is  introduced  into  the  proximal 
gut  just  far  enough  for  the  free  end  of  the  gut  to  come  well  around  the  stem. 
The  suture  Is  then  drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied  with  a  double  knot  (the 
first  being  a  friction -knot)  around  the  stem — evenly  distributing  the  puck- 
ered gut  with  a  probe  as  the  thread  is  tightened.  An  assistant  takes  the 
forceps  and  so  holds  them  that  the  stem  of  the  button  does  not  slip 
within  the  intestine.  (5)  The  female  button  (one  with  larger  stem)  is  simi- 
larly introduced  into  the  distal  end  of  the  gut.  The  suture  is  similarly  placed 
and  lightened  about  it — and  the  forceps  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold  in  the 


same  manner  as  with  the  male  button.  (6)  The  assistant  holding  the  buttons, 
so  crosses  the  handles  of  the  forceps  as  to  present  the  buttons  to  the  surgeon 
in  their  right  relation  for  immediate  approximation.  (See  Fig.  405.)  The 
surgeon  now  grasps  a  button  in  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  each 
hand,  with  the  hollows  of  the  buttons  looking  toward  each  other.  The  as- 
sistant then  simultaneously  releases  the  hold  of  the  two  forceps  upon  the 
stems  of  each  half-button.  .\t  the  moment  of  release  the  surgeon  guards 
the  buttons  lest  they  slip  out  of  reach  into  the  intestines  (by  pressing  them 
against  the  binding  sutures).  The  surgeon  now  approximates  the  two  half- 
buttons,  one  held  in  the  tingers  of  each  hand — calculating,  in  their  slow  and 
deliberate  approximation,  that  the  intervening  intestinal  walls  will  be  so  dis- 
posed as  to  make  an  even  layer  over  the  cups  of  the  buttons — adjusting  the 
deficiency  or  excess  of  the  puckered  intestine  with  a  probe,  as  indicated— and 
finally  pressing  the  two  halves  home  as  far  as  his  judgment  deems  neces 
sarj'  to  secure  good  apposition  without  tcio  great  compression.  (See  Fig.  406.) 
4S 
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(7)  The  edges  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  and  the  intestine  dropped  back 
into  the  abdomen. 

Comment. — (i)  Segments  of  intestine  of  unequal  size  may  be  thus 
united  by  end-to-end  approximation  with  the  Murphy  button — care  being 
exercised  in  tying  the  button  into  the  end  of  the  larger  gut,  and  especially 
in  the  act  of  approximating  the  two  buttons,  to  see  that  the  puckered  excess 
of  the  intestinal  tissue,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  larger  gut,  is  evenly 
distributed  around  the  stem  of  the  buttons — and  that  when  the  halves  of 
the  buttons  are  finally  pressed  home  the  serous  surfaces  ever\'\vhere  come 
together.  (2)  A  line  of  interrupted  or  continuous  Lemberts  is  used  by  some 
surgeons  to  reinforce  the  margins  where  the  buttons  meet,  after  their  appo- 
sition. While  not  generally  necessar\%  such  a  line  of  reinforcing  sutures 
may  be  used  where  considered  indicated.     (See  Fig.  406.)     (3)  See  that 


Fi>j.  407.— I-ArKKAi.  Intkstinal  Approximation  by  thk  Mi  kphy  Button  :—Tlif  manner  of 
placing  lilt'  pursc-strinj;  suture  is  sh«»\vti  upon  llu-  lower  inttslinc, — and  the  male  button  inirotlucetl. 
with  suture  tightened,  is  seen  within  the  upper  intestine. 


the  purse-strinp;  sutures  are,  after  knotting,  cut  close,  and  that  their  ends 
are  not  held  by  the  cups  of  the  buttons — thus  retarding  the  escape  of  the 
button,  and  possibly  serving  as  infectors  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  (4)  All 
buttons  used  should  be  of  a  size  that  will  not  press  upon  the  intestinal 
walls,  else  slou<^hing  may  occur. 

Lateral  Approximation. — (i)  Having  excised  the  portion  of  intestine, 
the  free  ends  of  the  two  ])icccs  of  gut  are  tirsl  closed  by  overhand,  continuous 
suture  of  all  the  coats — fc^llowed  by  a  second  tier  of  interrupted  or  continuous 
Lemberts  burying  in  the  first  row.  (2)  Purse-.^tring  sutures  are  now  placed. 
(See  Fig.  407.)  These  consist  of  silk  and  are  carried  by  an  extra  long,  straight 
needle  (such  as  Keith's  abdominal  needle).  The  site  for  the  insertion  of 
the  half  button  into  each  segment  of  gut  having  been  chosen,  which  will 
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be  upon  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  guts,  beginning  about  2.5  or  5  cm. 
(i  to  2  inches)  from  their  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  length  of  the 
incision  to  be  made,  as  its  length  will  regulate  the  length  and  position  of 
the  purse-string  suture.  If  the  oblong  button  be  used,  the  length  of  the 
incision  will  be  a  little  less  than  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  button, — 
and  if  the  round  button,  a  little  less  than  the  diameter — in  order  that  when 
the  button  is  insinuated  through  an  opening  requiring  slight  distention  for 
its  entrance,  it  will  close  about  it  sufficiently  to  slightly  grasp  it.  The  sutures 
should  be  put  in  so  that  their  looped  end  is  toward  the  free  end  of  the  gut. 
The  suturing  passes  through  all  the  coats.  Conceiving  an  imaginary  straight 
line,  running  longitudinally,  upon  the  center  of  the  antimesenteric  aspect 
of  the  bowel  to  mark  the  site  for  the  future  incision  for  the  reception  of  the 
button,  the  needle  is  made  to  enter  the  wall  of  the  gut  about  6  mm.  (J  inch) 
above  (or  below,  as  the  case  may  be)  this  imaginary  line,  and  about  3  mm. 
(J  inch)  to  one  side — passing  through  all  the  coats  into  the  lumen — again 
passing  outward  (always  traveling  in  a  straight  line  parallel  with  and  about 
3  mm.  [J  inch]  from  the  imaginary  line)  and  emerging  about  6  mm.  (J  inch) 
from  the  point  of  entrance — and  so  on,  until  it  emerges  finally  about  6  mm. 
(J  inch)  beyond  the  opposite  end  of  the  imaginary  line — here  the  loop  is 
formed,  the  needle  crossing  over  and  entering  the  intestinal  wall  at  a  point 
corresponding  with  its  last  emergence,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  imaginary 
line — and  travels  down  this  side  in  the  reverse  direction,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  opposite  side — finally  emerging  at  a  point  corresponding 
with  the  entrance  on  the  original  side.  Both  ends  of  the  suture  are  left 
long  and  the  loop  loose.  (3)  An  assistant  now  so  holds  the  bowel  (which 
has  been  clamped  at  some  distance  from  the  free  ends)  as  to  separate  its 
walls — while  the  surgeon,  by  a  quick,  controlled  stab  of  a  narrow,  sharp 
bistoury,  incises  the  gut  midway  between  the  two  parallel  lines  of  the  purse- 
string  suture,  and  makes  an  opening  a  little  less  in  length  than  the  diameter 
of  the  button  to  go  through  it — and  especially  considerably  less  in  length 
than  the  length  of  the  surrounding  purse-string.  Care  is  taken  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  not  simply  pushed  ahead  of  the  knife,  instead  of  being 
cut,  and  that  the  lumen  is  well  opened  up.  (4)  The  button,  grasped  by 
forceps,  as  in  the  ordinary'  end-to-end  operation,  is  now  insinuated  into  the 
opening,  placing  the  male  button  in  the  proximal  gut.  The  purse-string 
is  drawn  tightly  enough  to  approximate  the  walls  of  the  gut  to  the  stem  of 
the  button  and  tied — evenly  distributing  the  puckered  intestine  around  the 
stem.  The  forceps  holding  the  button  is  then  given  to  an  assistant,  who 
holds  it  as  in  the  end-to-end  operation.  (5)  The  opposite  end  of  the  intestine 
is  similarly  treated  and  the  female  button  inserted.  (6)  The  surgeon,  grasping 
a  button  in  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  with  their  stems  facing  (as  they  have 
been  directed  by  the  crossing  of  the  forceps),  signals  to  the  assistant  to  release 
the  buttons  by  relaxing  the  forceps — and  then  pushes  home  the  two  halves — 
using  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  end-to-end  approximation,  for  the  even 
distribution  of  the  intestinal  walls.  (See  Fig.  408.)  (7)  The  management  of 
the  mesentery  will  here  differ  from  its  management  in  the  end-to-end  opera- 
tion, as  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  will  not  be  continued  in  one 
straight  line.  It  is  better  (unless  othenvise  indicated)  not  to  excise  a  V-shaped 
portion  of  mesentery,  but  simply  to  fold  over  and  suture  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  with  neighboring  mesentery,  the  layers  of  the  redundant 
fold  of  mesentery.  If  a  V-shaped  portion  be  excised,  the  two  free  borders 
of  the  mesentery  left  should  be  so  .sutured  down  to  adjacent  mesenter}'  as 
to  leave  no  openings  for  hernia. 
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Comment. — (i)  See  the  general  comments  under  the  end-to-end  ap- 
proximation. (2)  Care  should  be  used  that  in  approximating  the  two  ends 
of  the  intestines  the  direction  of  the  intestinal  flow  should  be  maintained. 
(3)  The  button  used  may  be  of  the  oblong  type,  which  is  better  for  this 
purpose — or  of  the  ordinary  round  type.  (4)  The  operation  of  lateral 
approximation  after  closure  of  the  ends  of  the  resected  gut  is  but  rarely  indi- 
cated— the  usual  method  of  junction  following  excision  being  by  end-to-end 
approximation.  (5)  Instead  of  using  the  purse-string  suture  to  hold  the 
button-halves  in  place.  Carle  approximates  the  borders  of  the  intestinal 
opening  by  one  or  two  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  incision,  thus  lessening  its  length  and  grasping  the  button.  But  the 
regular  method  is  probably  better. 

Lateral  Anastomosis. — In  this  operation  the  two  buttons  are  inserted 


Fig.  408.— Lateral  Intestinal  Approximation  by  the  Mirphy  Bl'tton  :— The  two  haH- 
buitons  are  shown  approximated.  Interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert  sutures  may  reinforce  the  con- 
tignous  surfaces,  if  considered  necessary. 


into  the  antimesenteric  aspects  of  the  two  indicated  coils  of  intestine — the 
method  of  insertion  being  identical  with  that  used  in  Lateral  Approximation 
by  the  button.  No  excision  of  intestine  takes  place.  The  oblong  button  is 
to  be  ])referrc(l.  Reinforcing  Lemberts  may  be  used.  The  Carle  methcxl 
of  tyin^  in  the  buttons,  just  mentioned,  may  be  used. 

Lateral  Anastomosis  with  Weir's  Modification  of  Murphy's  Button, 
Introduced  by  Gallet's  Method.— The  male  half  of  the  original  button  is 
so  modified,  by  being  shar])cne(l  and  beveled,  that  it  can  be  made  to  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  intestine.  Both  buttons  are  introduced,  by  means  of  special 
(forceps,  through  a  common  opening  in  a  knuckle  of  intestine — each  being 
carried  down  a  separate  limb  of  the  gut — and  are  then  approximated — fol- 
lowed by  the  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  knuckle.     Following  are  the  steps 
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of  the  operation;  (1)  The  sites  of  the  anastomosis  must  be  in  such  positions 
upon  the  antimesenteric  aspects  of  the  intestine  that,  when  the  length  of 
the  intestine  is  doubled  upon  itself,  the  site  to  be  occupied  by  each  button 
will  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  special  forceps  to  be  introduced  through 
an  opening  at  the  knuckle  formed  by  bending  the  intestine  upon  itself.  (2) 
An  incision  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  gut  is  now  made  at  this  knuckle. 
A  button  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  special  forceps  is  then  introduced  through 
the  opening  down  one  limb  of  the  gut — the  male  button  in  the  proximal 
limb.  The  female  button,  similarly  held,  is  then  introduced  down  the  oppo- 
site limb.  (3)  By  pressure  up>on  the  forceps  holding  the  male  button,  its 
stem  is  made  to  pierce  the  walls  of  its  own  side  and  the  opposite  gut — and 
is  then  directed  into  the  stem  of  the  female  button.  (4)  The  buttons  are 
then  pressed  home — the  adjacent  surfaces  of  intestine  being  held  in  contact 
without  any  form  of  suturing.  (5)  The  treatment  of  the  opening  in  the 
knuckle  of  gut  is  as  indicated.  In  the  cases  where  the  operation  is  simply 
a  lateral  anastomosis,  the  incision  in  the  knuckle  would  be  closed  bv  inter- 
rupted  or  continuous  Lembert  sutures  of  gut  or  silk.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  where  this  operation  is  done,  however,  it  is  performed  in  connection 
with  a  gastro-jejunostomy,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  prevention  of 
bile  and  intestinal  regurgitation  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach — ^so 
that  as  soon  as  the  intestinal  anastomosis  has  been  accomplished,  the  opening 
in  the  knuckle  of  intestine  is  sutured  to  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  thus  completing  the  gastro-jejunostomy.    (See  Fig.  466.) 

Note. — The  ordinary  Murphy  button  may  be  used  in  practically  the 
same  manner.  After  opening  the  knuckle  of  gut,  one  half  of  the  button 
may  be  dropped  into  each  limb  of  the  intestine — these  are  caught  and  held 
by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  at  corresponding  p>ositions  within  the  two  pieces 
of  gut,  with  the  free  portion  of  their  stems  held  against  the  antimesenteric 
aspect  of  the  gut.  While  the  intestinal  wall  is  thus  drawn  tightly  over  the 
hollow  stems,  a  limited  crucial  incision  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  stems, 
just  sufficiently  large  for  the  stems  to  be  pressed  through,  with  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  clinging  closely  around  them — immediately  following  which 
the  two  halves  are  pressed  together,  bringing  the  antimesenteric  aspects  of 
the  two  portions  of  gut  into  accurate  apposition — no  reinforcing  suture  being 
necessary.  The  opening  in  the  knuckle  of  gut  is  closed  as  usual.  (See  Figs. 
467  and  468.) 

Multiple  Lateral  Intestinal  Anastomosis  (Jaboulay-Bratin's  Opera- 
tion).— In  addition  to  the  single  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  formed  after 
gastro-enterostomy,  as  above  described  (Braun's  operation),  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third,  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be  made — for 
the  purpose  of  further  avoiding  the  likelihood  of  intestinal  regurgitation  by 
furnishing  as  direct  and  easy  a  descent  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus  as 
possible.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  gastro-jejunostomy  has  been  per- 
formed, a  lateral  jejuno-jejunostomy  may  be  done  by  Gallet's  method  of 
using  Weir\s  modification  of  the  Murphy  button,  at  the  time  the  intestine 
was  opened  to  unite  it  to  the  stomach — and  then  another  jejuno-jejunostomy, 
or  a  jejuno-ileostomy,  could  be  performed  lower  down  by  the  ordinary  lateral 
anastomosis  method,  thus  short-circuiting  by  two  routes  the  contents  of  the 
intestines. 

Note. — Multij)le  intestinal  anastomosis  can,  of  course,  be  performed  by 
simple  suturing,  as  well  as  by  other  methods. 

End-in-side  Implantation. — Supposing  the  ca?cum  to  have  been  excised 
and  the  mesentery  ligated,  the  male  Murphy  button  is  introduced  into  the 
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free  end  of  the  ileum  and  tied  in  place,  as  in  the  ordinary  end-to-end  ap- 
proximation. The  edges  of  the  free  end  of  the  caecum  are  then  united  by 
overhand  continuous  silk  sutures  through  all  the  coats — and  these  are  buried 
in  by  the  interrupted  or  continuous  Lemberts  of  gut  or  silk.  An  opening 
is  then  made  2.5  to  5  cm.  (i  to  2  inches)  from  the  sutured  end  of  the  caecum, 
upon  its  antimesenteric  aspect,  and  the  female  button  tied  into  place,  just 
as  in  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis.  The  two  buttons  are  now  brought 
together  in  the  usual  fashion.  The  line  of  union  should  be  here  reinforced 
by  a  tier  of  interrupted  Lembert  sutures.  The  borders  of  the  mesentery 
should  be  sutured  as  indicated. 


(D)  ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY  BY  MECHANICAL  MEANS  TEM- 
PORARILY USED  FOR  APPROXIMATING  THE  INTES- 
TINAL EDGES  DURING  SUTURING. 

IN  GEN  KRAI.. 

Description. — Various  more  or  less  ingenious  forms  of  devices  have  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  contact  the  opposite  margins  of 
the  intestines  during  the  act  of  suturing — to  be  withdrawn  just  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  suturing.  Many  of  these,  'at  the  same  time,  distend  the 
otherwise  flaccid  gut,  and  render  the  application  of  sutures  easier.  The 
following  instruments,  and  the  description  of  their  application,  will  represent 
this  class  of  work. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY    BY    MEANS    OF    HALSTED'S    INFLATABLE 

RUBBER  CYLINDER. 

Description. — Halsted's  instrument  consists  of  an  inflatable  rubber 
cvlinder,  attached,  bv  means  of  a  rubber  tube,  to  a  svrinjje  with  a  two-wav 
sto])cock.  The  segments  of  intestine  arc  first  united  by  five  or  six  fixation - 
sutures,  those  toward  the  mesentery  being  tied,  those  toward  the  antimesen- 
teric aspect  l)eing  left  temporarily  untied.  Between  these  latter  sutures  the 
colla])sed  cylinder  is  inserted — it  is  then  inflated  by  ])umping  air  into  it  until 
of  the  desired  size — and  over  this  the  Halsted  mattress  sutures  are  applied- 
all  being  y)laced,  and  most  being  tied,  before  the  cylinder  is  withdrawn 
Between  the  last  few  untied  sutures  the  exhausted  cylinder  is  removed— 
and  these  last  sutures  tied.  The  method  is  of  ccnsiderable  aid  in  the  suturing 
of  the  flaccid  intestine  and  in  the  approximation  of  segments  of  unequal 
rize — serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  intestinal  contents  away  from 
the  line  of  suturing.  The  method  is  ap])Jicable  to  end-to-end  approximation 
only. 

Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Incision.— .\s  in  median  ab- 
d(^minal  sectir  n. 

End-to-end  Approximation. — (1)  Having  opened  the  al  domen  and  ex- 
posed the  site  (^f  excisicn,  clamp  c^tT  the  region  with  rubber  bands  wound 
in  ?  figure-of-eight  fashicn  over  some  object  (such  as  a  sterile,  round,  wooden 
toothpick)  carricfl  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  barrel  of  the  intestine 
(see  Fig.  371,  D),  so  planninir  the  excision  that  the  blood-supply  will  come 
up  to  the  very  edi^es  of  the  ends  of  the  i^ut.  Liirate  the  mesenteric  vessels 
prior  to  excising  the  mesentery.  (2")  Before  excising  the  gut,  five  or  six 
"presection"  sutures,  of  the  Halsted  type,  are  placed,  just  beyond  the  line 
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of  future  excision — two  at  the  mesenteric  aspect— two  toward  the  lateral 
aspects — and  two  toward  the  a nli mesenteric  aspect — with  the  free  ends 
toward  each  other.  While  aiming  to  carry  these  sutures  through  only  the 
serous,  muscular,  and  part  of  the  submucous  coats,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
if  they  enter  the  lumen,  as  they  are  buried  by  the  next  row.  (See  Fig.  409.) 
(3)  Excise  the  intestine,  with  scissors,  between  the  presection  sutures,  cutting 
quite  close  to  them,  and  preseriing  the  blood-sup]>ly  lo  the  ends  of  the  gut. 
Repair  the  edges  of  the  mesentery  after  completing  the  excision— or,  prefer- 
ably, the  suturing  together  of  ihe  mesenteric  edges  may  be  deferred  until 


the  union  of  the  intestines  and  llie  wiihdr; 
Tie  the  iiresertiim  sutures,  linniiing  thii;,e  1 
resivin.ling  mies  ..f  the  di.^tal  jjul  but  I 
prc.seciion  ;.uiurc>  lowLird  ihf  antimc-^-me 
Through  the  o[>enint;  left  by  tlie  iinticl 
rubber  tvlindor.  hi^ld  in  the  grn^ji  of  Icnu 
so  that  oni-  half  will  lie  in  the  proximal  an. 
cylimier  is  ik.w  inll:tlc<l  t<i  the  ilc.-ircd  e' 
mesenteric  stitch  \>  the  one  first  ;i])|ilicd 


.1  of  the  rubber  cylinder.  ( 4) 
he  proximal  t;ut  with  the  cor- 
ing icmporarily  untied  tho-c 
^i>|H'ci.  (See  Fig,  410.I  (Si 
Mrii.m  sutures,  the  collapx-d 
[■ndcr  forceps  !>  intrmluccd- 
ie  half  in  the  <li>.tal  gut.  The 
It,  iSee  rig,  411,)  (61  The 
i  lied -ami  the  Mitchell  and 
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Hunner  suture  is  the  form  of  stitch  employed — which  is,  practically,  equivalent 

to  a  Lembert  suture  applied  to  the  intestinal  wall  on  each  side  of  the  mesentery 

by  means  of  a  single  suture  introduced  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  413, 

and  puckering  up  the  serous, 

muscular,  and  especially  part 

of  the  submucous,  coats,  the 

tightening  of  which  turns  in 

the  bowel  and  approximates 

the  leaves  of  the  mesentery. 

(7)  A  line  of  Halsted  sutures, 

of  the  mattress  or  quilt  type, 

is    now  applied    around  the 

approximated      edges       and 

slightly  beyond  the  presection 

sutures,  at  intervals  of  about 

a  mm.  (somewhat  more  than 

Yir  inch) — applying  all  before  tying  any— then  tying  all  but  just  enough  to 

allow,  by  their  separation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  rubber  cylinder.     These 

sutures  pass  through  the  serous  and  muscular  and  into  the  submucous  coat. 

None  of  the  intestinal  vessels  should  be  obliterated  by  the  passage  of  these 


sutures — avoiding  them  by  carrying  Ihe  sutures  over  or  under  them.  (8) 
The  cylinder  is  now  allowed  to  collapse  and  is  withdrawn — and  the  sutures 
between  which  it  has  been  withdrawn  are  then  tightened.  (See  Fig.  413.) 
(9)  Having  replaced  the  intestine,  the  abdomen  is  closed. 
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ENTERO-ENTEHOSTOHY  BY  MEANS  OF  LEE'S  INTESTINAL  HOLDER. 
Description. — The  inslmmcnl.  thnuKli  simjili-  in  prindplo  and  n>n- 
slrui-tiitn,  \>  (lifticult  to  (iuMTibc  lieurly- l>iil  ils  ni;ini|iuliUion  is  e;isy.  The 
hi>l[lcr  is  iiilroducecl  into  the  appr"\im;it(.-cl  (.'ikI.s  c;f  the  intestine  dosed 
is  ihen  "jiencd — iind  serves  as  :i  franu'w.rk  up^n  which  suturing  Is  done — 
and  is  then  finally  dosed  and  withdniwn.  A  >inirlf  instrument  fits  any  jiart 
(if  the  intestinal  tract  and  any  suture  may  be  u-ed  in  conjunclion  with  it. 
I.*e  Uses  :i  mriilifi cation  (if  the  Connt'll  slildi.  The  method  is  only  applicable 
til  end-lii-end  a|ipn.i\imatiim. 
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ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMV  WITH  LKES  INTESTINAL  HOLDER. 

—As   for   median   ab- 


Preparatton — Position— Landmarks— Incision.- 
dominal  section. 

End-to-end  Approximation.— (i)  Open  (he  abdomen— clamp  off  the 
site — and  excise  a  portion  <if  the  intestine,  with  or  without  a  part  of  its  mesen- 


tery. (See  Fig.  414.)  (3)  The  mesenteric  suture  is  passc<l — exactly  as  the 
mesenteric  traction  suture  is  passed  in  Muunsctl's  operation  (page  688). 
Both  ends  of  the  silk  are  left  long  and  are  knotted  within  the  lumen  of  the 
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gut — thus  approximating  the  mesenteric  aspects  of  both  guts  and  both  laminz 
of  the  mesentery  to  the  barrel  of  the  gut  (Fig.  415).     Each  end  of  the  threads 
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is  then  needled — and  the  needles  are  made  to  pass  out  of  the  gut  near  the 
knot  and  the  threads  are  drawn  after.  (3)  The  intestinal  holder  is  now 
introduced  and  opened — distending  each  gut  flatwise — the  distal  arms  being 
against  the  mesenteric  border  and  the  proximal  arms  against  the  antimesen- 
teric  border — the  free  borders  of  intestine  lying  in  parallel  contact — there 
being  no  marked  tension  any\vhere.  (4)  The  half  of  the  intestine  nearer 
the  surgeon  is  now  sutured  with  right-angled  continuous  suture  (Fig.  416), 
passing  through  all  the  coats,  tightening  the  thread  after  each  stitch.  When 
the  site  of  the  emergence  of  the  stem  of  the  instrument  Is  reached,  the  final 
stitch  is  made  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  on  which  the  preceding  stitch 
was  made — and  this  final  stitch  is  only  a  half-stitch,  passing  from  without 
and  ending  on  the  interior  of  the  gut  (Fig.  416).     (5)  The  instrument  is 


now  so  turned  as  to  present  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  4i7)^which  is  sutured 
in  a  similar  manner — the  final  half-stitch  ending  on  the  same  end  of  gut 
as  the  last  half-stitch  of  the  first  side,  and  on  the  interior  of  the  gut.  (6) 
The  instrument  is  now  folded  and  withdrawn  (Fig.  418) — leaving  two  free 
ends  of  silk  ready  to  be  tied.  (7)  To  enable  the  ends  to  be  knotted  on  the 
interior,  a  threaded  needle  is  insinuated  between  the  stitches  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  eye  first — and  is  pushed  upward  until  the  threaded  eye  protrudes 
through  the  opening  formcrlv  occupied  by  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
The  thread  of  the  needle  is  then  loosened  into  a  loop,  under  which  the  free 
ends  of  the  two  sutures  are  passed — and  by  means  of  which  these  free  ends 
are  drawn  out  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn  through  the  line  of  suturing, 
at  the  point  where  the  head  of  the  needle  was  pushed  through.     (8)  These 
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sutures  are  then  knotted,  during  which  process  the  bowel  is  flattened  and 
its  mucous  membrane  near  the  final  half-knots  is  approximated  to  the  site 
where  the  sutures  are  being  tied — the  sutures  are  then  cut  short — and  the 
knots  slip  into  place  and  the  intestine  regains  its  form  by  a  little  manipulation 
(Fig.  419). 

Comment. — Any  other  less  intricate  form  of  suturing  may  be  used.     Rein- 
forcing Lemberts  may  be  used  if  thought  necessary. 


ENTERO-ENTEROSTOMY   BY   LAPLACE'S   INTESTINAL   ANASTOMOSIS 

FORCEPS. 

Description. — The  complete  instrument  consists  of  two  pairs  of  forceps, 
each  blade  ending  in  a  half-ellipse.  When  the  parts  are  clamped  together 
two  concentric  and  parallel  ellipses  are  formed,  which  may  be  approximated 
'  and  separated  by  means  of  the  handles.  In  joining  parts  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  a  blade  is  passed  into  each  opening — and  when  the  blades 
are  approximated,  the  walls  of  the  free  ends  of  each  piece  of  intestine  are 
held  in  position,  serosa  to  serosa — while  any  desired  form  of  suturing  is 
applied  around  the  circumferential  border  of  the  approximated  intestines. 
The  forceps  are  then  unlocked  and  withdrawn,  piece  by  piece — a  few  sutures 
being  applied  where  the  handles  entered.  Five  sizes  of  the  forceps  are 
made,  including  one  for  cholecystenterostomy  and  uretero-cnterostomy.  The 
method  is  applicable  to  end-to-end  and  lateral  approximation,  lateral  anasto- 
mosis, and  end-in-side  implantation. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  in  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

End-to-end  Approximation. — (1)  Having  opened  the  abdomen  and 
clamped  off  the  region  involved,  the  |M)rtion  of  intestine  is  excised,  with 
or  without  its  mesentery  corresponding.  (2)  Four  fixation  sutures  arc  in- 
serted into  the  free  margins  of  the  gut — <:nc,  including  both  lamina;  of  the 
mesentery,  at  the  mesenteric  border — cne  at  the  antimesenteric  border — and 
one  on  each  side.  (See  Fig.  420.)  (3)  The  forceps  are  introduced  closed 
between  a  lateral  and  an  antimcsentcric  suture — one  blade  being  opened  into 
the  lumen  of  one  gut — and  the  other  into  that  of  the  opposite.  As  the  blades 
open  the  intestinal  walls  are  pushed  inward  c  r  inverted  —so  that  when  the 
blades  are  closed  the  serous  surfaces  are  pressed  against  serous  surfaces. 
If  this  inversion  does  not  readily  occur,  it  may  be  aided  by  the  fmgers  or 
an  instrument,  or  by  a  string  passed  circularly  between  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  just  before  closing,  and  withdrawn  as  they  close.  (See  Figs.  421 
and  422.)  (4)  Interrupted  Lemberts,  or  other  form  of  suture,  are  now 
applied  around  the  clam[)e(l  surfaces,  except  where  the  forceps  emerge — 
approximating  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  one  gut  to  those  of  the  other. 
During  these  steps  the  [)arts  are  conveniently  mani[)ulated  by  the  handles 
of  the  forceps.  (5)  The  f(^rce])s  are  now  unclam])ed  and  carefully  removed — 
and  the  opening  through  which  they  are  withdrawn  is  vh  sed  by  two  or  three 
Lemberts.  (See  Fig.  423.)  (61  The  mesentery  is  then  sutured  and  the  gut 
returned  to  the  abdomen. 

Lateral  Approximation.—  Having  com])leted  the  excision  of  the  indicated 
portion  of  the  intestine,  the  end  of  each  piece  of  inte.'^tine  is  seized  with  La- 
place's invagination  forrej)s  (a  long  and  slender  instrument)  and  invaginated 
into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  preliminarily  to  making  the  approximaticm.  While 
the  end  of  the  intestine  is  thus  held  invaginated,  the   serous   surfaces  are 
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KiRt.  Ill  aiHl  111.— END-Tn-RNIl  Enihbivkhti-rostomv  hv  Mk«s 
AKAsroM.iM*  Film  hFs:— stum  inB  Ihi-  mMi'tonHH^H  (orcein.,  with  lis  up 
MailH  liiKi-lhrr,— ami  Ihe  niamier  in  whith  il  af>i>r<>xiniales  Ihc  (nds  ul  ll 
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brought  together  by  interrupted  or  continuous  Lembert  sutures — the  forceps 
being  withdrawn  just  before  the  last  two  or  three  stitches  are  tied— immedi- 
ately following  the  withdrawal  of  which  the  opening  left  by  their  withdrawal 
is  similarly  closed.  The  invagination  of  both  ends  having  been  accomplished, 
approximate  the  two  anti mesenteric  aspects  to  be  united — make  two  corre- 
sponding axial  incisions  about  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  rings  to  be 
used — ^place  four  fixation -sutures,  one  at  each  angle  and  one  on  each  side — 
insert  the  closed  blades  between  two  of  the  approximation  sutures — open 
one  bbde  into  the  lumen  of  one  and  the  other  into  that  of  the  other  intestine 


— the  walls  of  the  intestines  being  inverted  over  the  blades  as  ihcy  oijen  (as 
in  the  end-to-end  method)  —  then  close  the  blades  so  as  to  press  serosa 
against  serosa — and  suture  as  in  the  end-lo-end  form — after  which  the 
forceps  are  unchimped  and  withdrawn — the  opening  through  which  thev 
are  withdrawn  Ijeing  closed  by  two  or  three  Lemberts. 

Lateral   Anastomosis. — The   junction    is  ntcomplished   as  in  lateral 
approximation — omillini;  the  resection. 

EXaSlON  OF  THE  ILEO-CSCUH. 
Description,— Consists  in  the  removid  of  the  ciccum,  together  with  more 
or  less  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  ileum  and  ascending  colon — followed 
by  some  form  of  entero-entcrostomy  between  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
The  operation  is  generallv  resorted  to  fur  malignant  or  tubercular  disease 
of  this  regiim,  or  tor  intussusceplii)n  of  this  portion. 
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Preparation — Position— Landmarks. — As  for  Appendicectomy  (page 

722). 

Incision. — About  13  cm.  (5  inches)  long,  beginning  in  the  anterior 
axillary  line  (a  vertical  line  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  axilla),  midway 
between  the  lower  margin  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  iliac  crest — passing 
downward  to  within  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine — and  thence  obliquely  downward  and  for^vard,  parallel  with  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  ending  to  the  outer  side  of  the  position  of  the 
external  iliac  artery. 

Operation. — (i)  Divide  the  skin,  fascia,  external  oblique,  internal  ob- 
lique, transversalis,  transversalis  fascia,  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  and 
peritoneum.  The  size  and  condition  of  the  parts  generally  necessitates  an 
operation  of  a  magnitude  too  great  for  the  intramuscular  method  of  opening 
the  abdomen — but  in  so  far  as  this  method  can  be  adopted,  it  should  be 
carried  out.  Both  the  muscular  and  aponeurotic  portions  of  the  external 
oblique  can  ordinarily  be  separated  in  the  cleavage  line.  The  abdominal 
vessels  and  ner\'es  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  Having  ex|X)sed 
the  abdominal  cavity,  retract  the  lips  of  the  wound  well  and  deeply,  (a) 
If  adherent  omentum  be  encountered,  ligate  ofif  with  gut  and  divide.  (3) 
Separate  the  caecum  from  the  iliopsoas  fascia  upon  which  it  lies.  This  is 
accomplished  by  displacing  the  caecum  and  colon  inward  and  cutting  through 
the  peritoneum  along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  caecum  and  colon  where  it  binds 
those  structures  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  ligating  where  necessary 
with  gut.  These  structures  are  then  displaced  outward  and  the  f)eritoneum 
divided  along  the  inner  side — but  on  this  side  the  colic  vessels  are  encountered 
as  they  diverge  to  supply  the  bowel — so  that  this  region  is  ligated  ofif  in  sections 
and  divided.  This  inner  line  will  cross  the  ileum  where  it  joins  the  colon. 
The  mesentery  of  this  small  intestine  is  ligated  in  sections,  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  divided.  (4)  Having  thus  freed  the  caecum  and  several 
inches  of  both  colon  and  ileum,  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are  pushed  away, 
the  intestines  clamped,  the  neighboring  regions  protected  with  gauze  packing, 
and  the  intestines  divided  at  a  right  angle  to  their  axis.  (5)  Having  excised 
the  ileo-caecal  region,  an  entero-enterostomy  is  accomplished  in  one  of  the 
following  ways  (previously  described  in  detail) : — (a)  End-to-end  approxima- 
tion by  simple  suturing,  by  Murphy's  button,  or  by  Maunsell's  invagination 
method — the  first  or  second  probably  being  preferable;  (b)  Invaginate  the 
ends  of  both  guts  by  overhand  followed  by  Lembert  sutures,  and  then  make 
a  lateral  anastomosis  between  the  ileum  and  colon  by  simple  suture,  or  by 
a  Murphy  button  (or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  already  described) ;  (c) 
Divide  the  ileum  obliquely,  to  give  a  larger  opening,  and  unite  it  to  the  trans- 
versely divided  colon  by  simple  suturing — (often  the  ileum  has  been  dis- 
tended so  long,  by  obstruction  below,  that  it  has  become  the  same  size  as 
the  colon) ;  (d)  Close  the  end  of  the  colon  by  invagination,  by  a  double  row 
of  sutures,  and  then  implant  the  end  of  the  ileum  upon  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  colon  (resembling  nature's  junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestines). 
(6)  Drop  the  parts  back  into  the  abdomen,  and  close  the  abdomen,  with 
or  without  drainage,  as  indicated,  as  in  abdominal  section. 

Comment. — Remove  all  diseased  glandular  tissue. 
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APPENDICECTOHY 

lURNEVS  INTKAMfSCri-AK  OPERATION. 


Description. — Ap|>en«iiceclinny  consists  in  the  rcm<i\'al  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis.  The  feature  of  MtBurney's  operation  is  bast-d  ujKin  the 
expiJ.-iure  of  the  appendix  through  a  suiTcs-sive  .scjiaratiim.  in  ihe  cleavane 
line,  of  tlie  overlying  abdominal  muscles  and  apuntumses.  The  tibcrs  of 
the  muscles  and  ajioneuroses  are  not  cut  but  are  si'jiaratcd.  The  a|i[>en<lix 
is  e\])oseil  and  i^-  treated  by  one  of  several  methods.  This  form  of  the  opera- 
tion is  chielly  a|>iilicabk-  to  ihc  "interval  |)erii>d"  of  appendicitis— but  is 
sometimes  used  in  acute  cases  and  in  pus  cases. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks— Incision.— (Jivcn  under  Ah 
dominal  Section  by  McBurncy's  Intramuscular  Incision  (page  637). 

Operation. — (i)  liavinn  o|x'ned  the  abdomen  in  the  manner  described 
umler  ihc  above  o{)cnition.  the  ri^hl  index-finder  is  inserted  within  the 
alniominal  cavitv  and  the  a|)pendix  .sought.  The  caput  coH,  or  some  jiart 
of  the  ascending  colon,  is  generally  encounlcreil  at  <mce — and  may  even 
bulge  into  the  wound.  Sometimes  the  ap[)endix  itself  jircsents  at  onie- 
though  e.xcc|)tionally.  If  the  appendix  is  not  at  once  manifest,  its  base  is 
sought  in  its  usual  |MWtion  that  is.  u]ion  the  inlcrnal  and  |Kistenor  as[>ect 
of  the  ca-cum.  about  1.7  cm.  ([J  inch)  belciw  the  i!ei>-ciecal  valve.  If  the 
apjtendix  is  not  reaiiily  found  by  this  mana-uvrt'.  draw  out  the  first  par! 
of  the  ascending  colon  encountered,  and  then  follow  it  down  lo  the  capui 
ei>li  -the  anterior  of  the  three  longitudinal  lianils  of  the  colon  will  lead  to 
the  ba>e  of  the  appendix.  The  appcmiix  is  now  drawn  out  of  the  wound, 
and  it,-  treatment  will  depend  ujmn  the  nature  of  the  apperwlix  and  the  indi 
vidua!  views  of  the  i>ijerator.  (See  l-"ig.  4-M)  (3)  As  siH.n  as  the  apjiendix 
has  been  delivered  without  the  :ibd<.min;il  cavity,  it  is  well  to  pass  a  silk 
ligature,  uj»m  an  aneurism  needle,  around  the  ap()endix,  about  2  cm.   [^ 
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inch)  from  its  base,  piercing  its  mesentery.  This  h'gature  may  be  tightened 
at  once  or  later — it  is  only  a  tempn^rary  traction-ligature.  The  mesentery 
of  the  appendix  should  be  ligated  ofif  with  chromic  gut,  carried  in  a  laterally 
curved  aneurism-needle,  proceeding  from  apex  to  base,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction  if  more  convenient — and  tied  in  sections — the  mesentery  being  then 
divided  between  appendix  and  ligatures.  If  bound  down  by  adhesions,  these 
should  be  separated  by  blunt  dissection,  or  ligated  and  cut.  Often  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  appendix  must  be  ligated  ofif  within  the  wound,  before  the  appendix 
can  be  delivered.  (3)  The  appendix  is  now  treated  in  one  of  several  ways — 
in  all  of  which,  however,  the  patulousness  of  the  lumen  must  be  determined, 
in  advance,  by  the  passage  of  a  probe  through  its  canal  into  the  caecum, 
that  drainage  into  the  main  intestine  may  be  assured.     The  following  methods 
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Fig.  425— Appkndickctomy  : — A,  Edges  of  the  mesenteriolum  sutured  together;  B,  B.  Purse-string 
suture  placed,  the  loop  being  grasped  by  forceps  and  the  ends  free. 

of  closing  the  appendix  may  be  used; — (a)  Dawbarn's  Purse-string  Method; 
a  continuous,  silk,  purse-string  suture,  carried  upon  a  straight  needle,  is 
passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  caecum  in  a  circle,  about 
t>  mm.  (}  inch)  from  the  base  of  the  appendix,  but  not  at  first  tied.  (See 
Fig.  425.)  The  loop  opposite  the  free  ends  of  this  purse-string  suture  is 
j^rasped  by  forceps  held  by  an  assistant,  to  steady  the  appendix  against  the 
counter-pull  of  the  operator  who  holds  the  free  ends.  The  appendix  is  then 
divided  transversely  about  1.2  cm.  (^  inch)  from  its  base — the  canal  of  the 
stump  may  be  dilated  with  special  fine  forceps  (to  aid  in  invagination)  — 
and  sometimes  sterilized  by  the  actual  cauter\'  point — the  free  end  of  the 
stump  is  then  seized  with  the  same  forceps  and  invaginated  into  the  ciucum. 
(See  Fig.  426.)  While  the  stump  of  the  appendix  is  held  invaginated  into 
the  caxum,  the  operator  draws  upon  the  free  ends  of  the  purse-siring  suture 
(which  have  been  loosely  knotted  with  a  friction-knot)  until  the  slack  of 
the  loop  held  by  the  assistant  is  taken  up — the  assistant,  letting  go  his  grip 
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of  the  loop  with  the  forceps,  takes  the  two  free  ends  of  the  suture — tightening 
the  friction -knot  accurately  at  the  ver^'  moment  the  operator  quickly  with- 
draws the  invaginating  forceps.  A  second  knot  is  tied  and  the  ends  cut 
short.  (See  Fig.  427.)  If  considered  necessary,  two  or  three  interrupted 
gut  Lemberls  may  be  used  to  further  bur>-  in  the  stump.  (See  Fig.  428.) 
This  method  of  closure  is  especially  applicable  to  appendices  whose  walls 
are  of  more  or  less  natural  thickness  and  softness — capable,  in  other  words, 
of  invagination,  (b)  Divide  circularly  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  appendix 
about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  from  the  cfficum— peel  back  this  serous  ccat  toward 
the  cscum — and,  on  a  level  with  the  turaed-back  serosa,  divide  the  middle 
and  internal  coats  of  the  appendix  very  near  the  cEcum.  (See  Fig.  420.) 
See  that  the  lumen  of  the  stump  is  patulous  by  means  of  a  probe,  and  cauterize 
the  interior  of  the  stump  with  a  tine  Paquelin  point.  The  edges  of  the  slump 
are  then  brought  together  either  by  fine  silk  sutures,  or  by  circular  ligature. 


iv:— A.  Thr  tree  end 

if  used  ;  C.  The  sul tired  edxe  ul  the  t 

This  short  stump  itself  is  then  depressed  (rather  than  invaginaied)  into  the 
ca-cum  (sec  Fig.  430) — and,  after  suturing  the  serosa  over  the  stump,  the 
.surrounding  area  of  the  csecum,  to  the  extent  of  3  mm.  (J  inch)  from  the 
base  of  the  appendix,  is  invaginated  by  means  of  a  purse-siring  suture  which 
had  been  previously  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  method.  (See 
Fig,  431.)  .Additional  interrupted  gut  Lemberls  may  bring  the  edges  of  ihe 
furrow  together,  if  considered  necessary.  This  method  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  thick,  hard,  narrow -ca I i bred  appendices,  (c)  The  peritoneal  coat 
m.-iy  be  peeled  back— the  middle  and  internal  coats  divided  transversely— 
and  the  peritoneal  coat  sutured  over  the  cut  middle  and  internal  coals  with 
Lemt>erts.  (d)  The  mucous  coat  may  be  excised  with  fine,  curved,  tharp- 
poinled  scissors,  or  buml  out  with  the  actual  cauterj'^and  the  serous  and 
muscuiai  coats  sutured  over  it.  (e)  The  same  steps  may  be  carried  out 
as  in  "b,"  except  that  the  slump  may  be  simply  depressed  into  the  caecum 
and  the  walls  of  the  ca-cum  brought  together  with  Lembert  sutures  in  a 
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Straight  line.     (4)  The  appendix  having  been  removed  and  its  stump  sutured, 
the  tx>wel  is  relumed  to  the  abdominal  carity — and  the  wound  closed  as 
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in  M<[fiinH-y^  Imramus.uLtr  AlHlomiiial  Inti-si,m.     Drainii|;e  i:^  .iniin 
not  eniploveil     unless  s])irially  indiiali-d. 
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Fig.  43]. — Appendicuctohv  : — ThedeprvsKcdappendiK-MumpAEid  \he  iiivaginalal  SCCDoa  IhcmsrlvM 
invoginated  into  the  ctccum  by  a  paTse4tring  aalure  of  the  surroundLiig  ar«a. 

Comment. — If  at  any  time  during  the  operation  more  room  be  required, 
this  may  be  gained  by  continuing  the  separation  either  upward  or  downward. 
In  the  latter  direction,  the  separation  is  accomplished  by  Weir's  method 
(page  639). 

APPENDICECTOHY 

BV  THE  ORDINARY  METHOD. 

Description. — In  this  operation  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the 
muscle -libers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  are  freely  cut  where  they  cross 
the  line  of  incision.  The  method  is  applicable  to  "interval"  and  to  pus 
cases — but  guards  the  abdominal  wall  from  hernia  less  well  than  does  the 
method  just  described. 

Preparation — Position.— As  in  the  Intramuscular  Operation  (page  637). 

Landmarks. — Anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  umbilicus;  outer  border  of 
right  rectus  muscle. 

Incision. — Draw  an  imaginan'  line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  the  umbilicus — the  incision  will  begin  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  this 
line,  and  will  run  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  parallel  with  and  about 
1.2  cm.  (i  inch)  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 

Operation. — (1)  The  incision  divides  skin  and  fascia — passes  through 
the  external  oblique  approximately  parallel  with  its  fibers — divides  the  internal 
oblique  and  iransversalis  more  or  less  transversely,  and  just  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  ending  of  their  muscular  fibers.  (3)  All  bleeding  vessels  are 
seized,  and  the  wound  well  retracted.  (3)  Di\-ide  the  fascia  transversa  lis, 
subperitoneal  areolar  (issue,  and  peritoneum  in  the  line  of  the  original  wound 
and  with  the  usual  precautions — especially  guarding  against  adhesions.  (4) 
Having  opened  the  abdomen  and  retracted  the  lips  of  the  wound  well,  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  the  appendix  are  carried  on  jusl  as  in  the  Intra- 
muscular of>eration  of  McBumey  (page  637).  (5)  And  the  wound  is  closed 
as  in  median  abdominal  section  (page  635,  paragraph  9). 


ENTEEOSTOHY  IN  GENERAL. 
Description. — (1)  Enterostomy  consists  in  the  making  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  opening  into  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  for  the  purpose 
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of  relieving  obstruction  or  of  furnishing  nourishment — the  opening  thus  made 
communicating  with  the  external  abdominal  surface.  This  opening  may  be 
a  Jejunostomy,  Ileostomy,  or  Colostomy.  When  not  specially  designated. 
Enterostomy  is  generally  understood  to  mean  an  opening  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, in  which  sense  it  will  be  here  used.  (Enterotomy  has  been  incorrectly 
used  to  designate  this  operation.)  If  the  opening  be  made  high  up  in  the 
small  intestine,  it  may  serve  as  an  artificial  mouth  for  nourishment  (e.  g., 
jejunostomy,  near  the  stomach).  If  the  opening  be  low  down  in  the  small 
intestine  {e.  g.y  an  ileostomy,  low  down),  or  anywhere  in  the  large  intestine 
{e.  g.j  colostomy),  it  will  serve  the  r61e  of  artificial  anus.  In  the  last  category 
of  cases  it  is  generally  performed  for  some  more  or  less  permanent  obstruction, 
the  opening  being,  of  course,  above  the  seat  of  obstruction.  (2)  The  manner 
of  performing  enterostomy  will  differ — as  to  whether  a  temporary  opening  is 
sought,  which  will,  of  its  own  accord,  tend  to  close, — namely,  a  fecal  fistula, 
which  is  generally  done  in  some  form  of  removable  obstruction, — or  whether 
a  permanent  opening  is  desired,  which  will,  through  a  spur-like  formation, 
tend  to  remain  patulous — namely,  an  artificial  anus,  which  is  generally  done 
in  some  form  of  irremovable  obstruction.  The  technic  of  enterostomy, 
whether  for  artificial  mouth,  temporary  fecal  fistula,  or  permanent  artificial 
anus,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  colostomy  performed  for  temporary 
fecal  fistula  or  permanent  artificial  anus — the  chief  difference  being  in  the 
site  of  the  operation.  (3)  Enterostomy  (of  the  small  intestine)  is  generally 
done  upon  the  right  side,  and  as  near  the  caecum  as  possible.  Where  the 
operation  is  done  for  obstruction,  the  site  is,  naturally,  always  above  the 
obstruction.  The  operation  may  be  done  in  the  median  line  or  upon  the 
left  side.  Frequently,  especially  in  desperate  and  weak  cases,  the  first  coil 
of  distended  gut  is  opened.  A  permanent  artificial  anus  is  generally  made, 
where  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  descending  colon,  a  description  of  which 
is  given  under  colostomy.  (4)  The  cause  having  been  removed,  for  which 
the  fecal  fistula  or  artificial  anus  has  been  made,  it  is  indicated  to  close  the 
opening  by  operation  if  nature  does  not  do  so.  (5)  The  site  of  choice  for 
opening  the  intestine  for  temporary  fecal  fistula,  or  permanent  artificial  anus, 
is  in  the  colon.     (See  Colostomy,  page  731.) 


RIGHT   INGUINAL   ENTEROSTOMY    (OR   ILEOSTOMY),   FOR   THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TEMPORARY  FECAL  FISTULA. 

Description. — An  incision  having  been  made  in  the  right  inguinal  region, 
the  first  distended  coil  of  intestine  above  the  caxum  is  drawn  out  and  attached 
to  the  abdominal  wall,  on  a  level  with,  or  hut  slightly  projecting  above,  its 
surface.  While  the  operation,  as  originally  devised  by  Nelaton,  did  not 
follow  the  intramuscular  lines,  it  should  do  so  where  possible.  No  attem])t 
is  ordinarily  made  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The  opening 
is  meant  to  be  hut  temporary,  and  if  it  does  not  close  spontaneously  it  is 
closed  by  operation  subsequently. 

Preparation. — .\s  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  right  side  near  edge  of  table.  Surgeon 
on  side  of  operation — assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Outer  [)ortion  of  Poupart's  ligament;  deep  epigastric 
artery. 

Incision. — .About  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  j;  inches)  (according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  wall) — placed  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  above  and  parallel 
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with  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  external  to  the  deep  epigastric 
artery. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  followed  the  steps  of  the  intramuscular  incision 
of  the  abdominal  wall  (page  637)  and  retracted  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the 
caecum  is  sought  with  the  finger  and  located  as  a  rallying-point.  The  site 
of  the  obstruction  is  then  located  if  possible,  and,  if  so,  the  first  distended 
coil  of  intestine  above  the  obstruction  is  caught  and  brought  into  the  wound. 
Where  the  source  of  obstruction  cannot  be  found,  any  distended  coil  of 
intestine  is  taken  and  brought  forward  (which  will  probably  be  a  portion 
of  the  lower  ileum).  In  bringing  the  gut  forward  into  the  wound,  its  normal 
relations  and  direction  should  be  maintained,  as  far  as  possible — and  only 
its  convex,  anti mesenteric  aspect  should  project  from  the  wound,  but  this 
aspect  should  well  fill  the  portion  of  the  wound  to  be  left  open,  and  any 
excess  of  intestine  from  above  should  be  returned  to  the  cavity,  that  the 
upper  part  may  not  sag  down  upon  the  lower.  (2)  The  excess  of  length 
of  the  wound  is  now  closed  from  either  end,  either  by  through -and- through 
suturing  of  all  layers  with  silkworm-gut  or  silk,  or  by  layer-suturing  with 
chromic  gut.  When  shortened  to  the  desired  extent,  in  cases  where  the 
length  has  been  excessive — or  from  and  beginning  with  the  first  suture  at 
either  end,  where  the  length  has  only  been  moderate — the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  suture  at  either  end  of  the  wound, 
thus  fixing  the  gut  to  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  same  time  the  lips  of  the 
ends  of  the  wound  are  approximated.  If  necessary,  two  fixation-sutures  may 
be  applied  laterally,  passing  through  serosa  and  musculosa  of  the  intestine 
and  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wound.  (3)  An  elliptical  area  of  the 
presenting  gut  is  now  sutured  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  a  continuous  or 
interrupted  fine  silk  suture,  passing  through  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  intestine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  on 
the  other.  A  second  row  of  continuous  or  interrupted  silk  or  gut  sutures 
may  then  be  placed,  uniting  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  wound  to  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine,  including  the  free  margin  of  the  parietal 
])eritoneum  external  to  the  elliptical  suture  in  the  presenting  gut.  Or  the 
second  row  of  sutures  may  simply  unite  the  edge  of  the  abdominal  skin  to 
the  free  margin  of  the  parietal  peritoneum.  A  union  considered  firmer  by 
some  may  be  secured  by  first  suturing  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  skin 
all  around  the  permanent  opening — and  then  suturing  the  intestine  to  this. 
(4)  If  haste  be  necessary,  an  opening  is  at  once  made  into  the  lumen  of  the 
gut,  by  a  quick,  controlled  stab  with  a  narrow,  sharp  knife  and  increased 
to  the  desired  extent  with  blunt  scissors  (having  ascertained  that  all  the 
coals  of  the  intestine  have  been  pierced  before  inserting  the  blade  of  the  scis- 
sors). If  no  haste  be  necessarv,  a  delav  of  two  or  three  davs  for  union  of 
the  serous  surfaces  and  exclusion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  preferable 
("operation  in  two  stages").  The  intestinal  contents  are  allowed  to  escape 
of  their  own  accord. 

Comment. — (1)  The  operation  may  be  performed  through  a  median  or 
other  incision — or  the  obstruction  may  be  located  through  a  median  incision 
and  enterostomy  done  through  a  lateral  incision — thus  giving  greater  room 
for  diagnosis  and  possibly  for  correcting  the  cause  of  trouble — the  excess  in 
length  being  closed  in  at  either  end  before  attaching  the  intestine.  I^ft 
inguinal  enterostomy  may  also  be  done.  (2)  .\void  wounding  the  deep  epi 
gastric  artery  and  twi.sting  the  gut.  (3)  As  small  an  opening  as  consistent 
with  efficient  emptying  should  be  made,  to  make  the  subsequent  closing 
easier. 
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RIGHT    INGUINAL    ENTEROSTOMY    (OR   ILEOSTOMY)    FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT  ARTIFIQAL  ANUS. 

Description. — Enterostomy  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  arti- 
ficial anus  differs  from  enterostomy  for  temporar\'  fecal  fistula,  in  that  the 
former  is  performed  in  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  irremovable,  and  also 
where  it  is  sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  intestinal  contents  into  the  limb 
of  the  bowel  below  the  opening.  The  typical  operation  of  enterostomy  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  artificial  anus  is  seen  in  the  operation 
of  Colostomy  (as  performed  for  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  rectum,  q.  v.). 
The  operation  to  be  here  considered  is  simply  an  application  of  those  princi- 
ples to  cases  of  the  small  intestine  where,  upon  opening  the  small  bowel 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  it  is  found  the  opening  must  be  more  or  less 
f)ermanent.  It  is  even  of  greater  importance  that  a  permanent  artificial 
anus  of  the  small  intestine  should  be  lower  down  than  a  tempn^rary  fecal 
fistula.  It  is  well  to  follow  the  intramuscular  manner  of  abdominal  incision, 
where  possible — both  as  a  guard  against  hernia  and  for  gaining  something 
of  a  sphincteric  control  of  the  intestinal  opening.  The  only  practical  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  preceding  operation  is  in  the  manner  of  attaching 
the  knuckle  of  intestine  to  the  abdominal  wound. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Right  In- 
guinal Enterostomy  for  Fecal  Fistula. 

Operation. — (i)  The  early  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  when 
a  temporary  fecal  fistula  is  to  be  made  (page  728).  (2)  When  the  knuckle 
of  bowel  to  be  drawn  into  the  wound  is  isolated,  it  is  important  and  necessary 
to  determine  which  is  the  proximal  part  of  the  coil.  This  having  been  done, 
and  the  knuckle  having  been  drawn  into  the  wound,  the  excess  of  intestinal 
length  which  tends  to  sag  down  into  and  out  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound 
is  taken  up  and  passed  on  down  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  (so 
as  to  do  away  with  the  likelihood  of  future  hernia  of  the  proximal  limb  of 
the  intestine  through  the  wound).  (3)  The  desired  knuckle  of  intestine 
having  been  isolated  and  retained  within  reach  by  a  temporary  loop  of  silk 
passing  through  the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  its  outer  coats,  the  two  ends 
of  the  wound  are  closed  toward  the  center,  as  far  as  thought  necessar\',  by 
tier  suture  or  by  through-and-through  suture.  (4)  The  parietal  peritoneum 
is  drawn  out  and  sutured  to  the  abdominal  skin,  or  as  nearly  in  contact  with 
it  as  possible  all  around  the  wound.  (5)  The  knuckle  of  intestine  is  now 
drawn  entirely  out  of  the  wound,  until  the  mesenteric  attachment  is  on  a 
level  with  the  skin.  Care  is  taken  that  the  intestine  is  not  twisted  and  that 
the  normal  relations  are  maintained,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Care  is  also 
especially  taken  that  the  proximal  limb  of  the  loop  is  identified  and  kept 
uppermost  in  the  wound,  is  ^iven  plenty  of  room  in  the  opening,  and  that 
it  is  made  to  compress  the  distal  limb  against  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
(to  prevent  the  passage  of  intestinal  contents  from  the  proximal  into  the 
distal  limb).  While  held  in  this  position,  the  knuckle  of  intestine  is  sutured 
into  permanent  ])osition — by  continuous  or  interrupted  silk  sutures  passing 
through  the  serous  and  muscular,  and  part  of  the  submucous,  coats  of  the 
intestine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parietal  peritoneum  (which  has  been 
already  attached  to  the  skin)  on  the  (Uher.  (6)  If  no  haste  exist,  the  opening 
of  the  intestine  is  deferred  for  two  or  three  days,  until  serous  adhesions  have 
occurred.  If  haste  be  necessary,  the  opening  may  be  made  at  once,  by  cutting 
out  transversely,  with  scissors,  a  triangular  piece  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
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intestine,  with  its  base  at  the  free  border  and  its  apex  at  the  mesenteric  attach- 
ment. 

Comment: — (1)  This,  as  well  as  the  operation  for  fecal  fistula,  may  be 
made  in  the  median  or  left  lateral  regions,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
than  in  temporary  fecal  fistula  that  the  opening  be  as  low  as  possible,  to 
prevent  starvation.  (3)  A  somewhat  smaller  of)ening  in  the  peritoneum  is 
generally  made  than  in  fecal  fistula.  (3)  A  glass  rod  may  be  run  through 
the  mesentery .  as  is  sometimes  done  in  colostomy — to  hold  the  coil  of  intestine 
in  place.  (4)  It  is  well  to  put  a  few  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  along  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  knuckle,  where  they  come  in  contact. 
(5)  Where  the  intestine  must  be  opened  at  once,  only  a  limited  opening  is 
then  made — the  permanent  opening  being  made  after  adhesions  form. 


COLOSTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — Colostomy  signifies  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  open- 
ing, either  temporary  (fecal  fistula),  or  permanent  (artificial  anus),  in  some 
part  of  the  Colon.  While  a  similar  opening  of  the  caecum  is  termed  caecos- 
tomy,  and  of  the  sigmoid  colon,  sigmoidostomy,  both  of)erations  are  generally, 
though  less  specifically,  included  under  the  term  colostomy.  The  descending 
colon  is  the  site  generally  chosen — the  cause  usually  being  obstruction,  or  some 
condition,  distal  to  the  site  of  of)eration. 

Chief  Varieties  of  Colostomy. — (1)  Inguinal  Colostomy  (Iliac  Colos- 
tomy, Anterior  Colostomy,  operation  of  Littr^)  signifies  the  of)ening  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  the  left  iliac  region,  through  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  ascending  colon  is  much  less  frequently  opened.  (3)  Lumbar 
Colostomy  (Posterior  Colostomy,  operation  of  Amussat)  signifies  the  of)ening 
of  the  ascending  or  descending  coloYi,  preferably  the  latter,  through  the  loin, 
extraperitoneally. 

In  Favor  of  Inguinal  Colostomy. — The  artificial  anus  is  more  conve- 
niently placed; — the  operation  is  both  easier  and  quicker; — the  position  for 
anesthesia  is  better; — the  wound  is  not  so  deep; — there  is  no  chance  of  failing 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  mesentery  (which  sometimes  interferes,  by  its 
presence,  with  the  operation  posteriorly) ; — the  exploration  of  the  abdomen  is 
f)<)ssil)le; — the  shallower  wound  makes  the  formation  of  a  spur,  or  any  other 
indicated  step,  easier. 

In  Favor  of  Lumbar  Colostomy. — The  peritoneum  is  generally  not 
opened; — where  the  sigmoid  colon  is  bound  down,  and  therefore  not  easily 
accessible  by  the  anterior  operation; — prolapse  (hernia)  is  not  so  likely. 

Observations. — (1)  Left  Inguinal  Colostomy  is  the  operation  of  choice. 
Lumbar  colostomy  is  now  rarely  performed.  (2)  The  ascending  colon  has 
a  mesentery  in  26  per  cent. — and  the  descending  colon  in  36  per  cent,  of 
cases  (Treves).  This  means  that  in  those  cases  where  a  mesentery  is  en- 
countered, in  operating  |X)steriorly,  the  operation  cannot  be  completed  extra- 
j)eritoneally  unless  the  leaves  of  the  mesentery'  can  be  separated  and  the 
mesenteric  aspect  of  the  colon  thus  approached.  (3)  The  positions  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  colons  are  represented,  in  the  loins,  by  vertical 
lines  drawn  upward  from  a  point  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  posterior  to  the  center 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (that  is,  a  point  1.3  cm.,  or  J  inch,  posterior  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  anterior  and  iX)sterior  superior  iliac  spines).  (4) 
If  a  temporary  fecal  fistula  be  sought,  no  spur  should  be  formed  in  suturing 
the  knuckle  into  position.     If  a  permanent  artificial  anus  be  sought,  a  spur 
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should  be  made  in  the  knuckle,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  contents  of  the  proximal 
into  the  distal  gut.  (5)  By  operating  in  the  intramuscular  manner,  hernia 
is  less  apt  to  follow — and,  additionally,  greater  sphincteric  control  is  secured. 
(6)  Where  a  temporary  opening  is  sought,  the  bowel  is  opened  longitudi- 
nally— and  transversely  where  a  permanent  opening  is  planned. 


LEFT  INGUINAL  COLOSTOMY. 

Description. — Left  Inguinal  (Iliac  or  Anterior)  Colostomy  consists  in 
making  a  more  or  less  permanent  opening  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
in  the  left  iliac  region,  through  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  manner  of  suturing 
the  intestine  to  the  abdominal  wall  will  differ,  dependent  upon  whether 
a  temporary  fecal  fistula  or  a  permanent  artificial  anus  be  sought.  Also 
the  final  steps  of  the  operation  will  differ,  dependent  upon  whether  the  bowel 
is  to  be  opened  at  once,  or  whether  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  two 
stages  and  the  bowel  opened  in  three  or  four  days,  after  adhesions  have 
formed  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off  —  and  also  as  to  whether  the 
opening  is  to  be  temp>orary  or  permanent.  The  operation  is  generally  done 
upon  the  left  side — though  it  may  be  done  upon  the  right — the  steps  being  the 
same  in  either  case.  The  operation  is  generally  done  for  some  obstruction 
(usually  cancer  of  the  rectum),  or  other  condition,  distal  to  the  site  of  the 
colostomy. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Umbilicus;  left  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Incision. — About  5  to  6.5  cm.  (2  to  2^  inches)  long — crossing,  at  right 
angles,  an  imaginary  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  left  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  at  a  point  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  internal  to  the  iliac  spine,  the 
center  of  incision  being  upon  this  imaginary  line.  The  incision  will,  there- 
fore,- be  about  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  and  with  the  fibers  of  the 
external  oblique.  This  incision  corresjM)n(ls  with  McBurney's  incision  for 
appendicectomy,  except  that  it  is  upon  the  left  (see  Fig.  355). 

Operation. — Up  to  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  steps  arc 
practically  the  same  as  in  McBurney's  intramuscular  operation  for  the  re 
moval  of  the  appendix  (page  637).     (i)  Incise  the  skin    and  fascia  in  the 
above   line,   clamping   the   bleeding   vessels.     (2)  Separate   and   retract    the 
fibers  of  the  a])oncurosis  of  the  external  oblique  in  the  line  of  their  clcava«je. 

(3)  Separate  and  retract  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  in  their  cleavage. 

(4)  Similarly  separate  and  retract,  intramuscularly,  the  fibers  of  the  trans 
versalis.  (5)  Divide  the  transversalis  fa.scia  and  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue  in  the  line  of  separation  of  the  transversalis  mu.scle,  for  about  4  t(» 
5  cm.  (ij  to  2  inches).  (6)  While  holding  the  parts  apart,  replace  the  re- 
tractors which  have  retracted  the  several  tissues  in  their  cleavage  line  by 
two  retractors — drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound  asunder  in  the  two  most  con- 
venient directions.  (7)  Introduce  the  right  index-finger  into  the  jx^ritoneal 
cavity  toward  the  left  iliac  fossa — entering  at  the  outer  angle  and  passing 
downward  and  toward  the  median  line,  with  the  finger  held  in  a  hook -like 
fashion — hooking  up  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  bringing  it  out 
into  the  wound — recognizing  it  by  its  appendices  epiploica?,  its  sacculations, 
and  its  longitudinal  hands.  After  drawing  the  loop  well  out,  return  into 
the  lower  ani^le  of  the  wound  all  the  excess  drawn  out  of  the  upper  angle, 
until  checked  by  the  mesocolon — thus  assuring  that  there  will  be  no  downward 
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sagging  of  the  intestine  from  above,  with  consequent  tendency  to  hernia  of 
ihe  proximal  gut  through  the  artificial  opening.  The  steps  of  the  operation 
from  this  point  on  will  he  determined  by,  (a)  the  object  sought,  as  to  per- 
manency of  opening — and,  (b)  as  to  whether  the  intestine  must  be  opened 
ai  once,  (a)  Where  a  temporary  fecal  fistula  is  Intended : — In  this  case 
the  presenting  convexity  alone  (representing  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  intestinal  tube)  is  sutured  into  the  wound,  the 
convexity  of  the  gul  being  held,  during  suturing,  into  contact  with  the  wound 
by  two  silk  tract  ion -sutures  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats, 
preferably  through  the  superior  longitudinal  band  of  the  colon — (or  this 
aspect  of  the  intestine  may  be  gently  grasped  with  forceps).     (See  Fig.  432.) 


b>-dmlF<l  lines. 

Continuous  or  interrupted  silk  or  chromic  gut  sutures  are  now  passed  through 
the  serous  and  mus*.'ular  coals  of  the  intestine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
peritoneum  and  muscle  tis.sue  of  the  abdominal  wound,  on  the  other — passing 
sutTiciently  far  fnim  the  free  edge  of  the  peritoneum  so  that  some  width 
of  peritoneum  will  l)c  approximated  to  gut^thus  bringing  senius  .surfaces 
into  contact.  Preferably  the  lower  line  of  sutures  is  passed  through  the 
lower  longitudinal  band— and  the  up|»er  line,  near  the  mesenteri-.  .Any 
excess  of  alMlominal  wound  is  first  closed  from  cither  end  by  interrupted 
sutures  pas>ied  as  in  abdominal  section.  If  haste  is  unneccssar>'.  the  ojiening 
is  made  in  two  or  three  <liiys.  when  the  .-ierous  surfaces  have  united.  An 
incision  of  about  2  cm,  (j  inch)  is  made  into  the  long  a.-cis  of  the  gut— and 
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the  edges  of  the  intestinal  wound  (all  of  the  coals)  are  sutured  to  the  skin 
of  the  abdominal  wound,  if  haste  is  necessary,  the  above  is  done  at  once, 
(b)  Where  a  permanent  artificial  anus  is  intended :— The  knuckle  of 
intestine  is  drawn  well  out  of  the  wound,  exi>osing  its  mesenteir.  Incise 
the  mesenten-,  in  a  line  with  its  vessels,  and  near  the  bowel — and  insert 
a  short  glass  rod,  or  similar  objecl,  through  this  opening — the  ends  of  the 
glass  rod  resting  on  either  side  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  ihe  slit  through 
the  mesentery  be  excessive,  the  excess  is  gut-sutured.  The  two  limbs  of 
the  knuckle  above  and  below  the  rod  are  sutured  to  each  other  by  gut  sutures 
passing  through  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  approximating  their  mesen- 
teric aspects,  thus  forming  a  spur  of  the  walls  so  brought  into  apposition. 


(See  Fig.  4,13.)     Having  first  closed  in  ai 

either  end,  bv  sutures  iipplied  iis  in  iibdominiii 

is  then  suturi-d  into  the  wound  by  silk  or  chro; 

serous  and  muscular  ihmIs  of  the  intestine,  1 

peritoneum  and  muscle  tissue  of  the  abdominal 

haste  be  not  ncif.-.s;iry— wait  lw()  or  three  d^iy 

have  united  and  the  peritoneum  has  liccn  shul 

looih  forceps,  the  iiniminent  knuckle  of  intestine  and  cut  out  transversely. 

in  a  line  with  the  rod,  a  V-shaped  segment  of  gul,  with  sci.ssors— excising 

the  entire,  or  nearly  the  entire,  diameter  of  got,  with  the  apex  of  the  exciscil 

portion  ending  where  the  limbs  have  been  sutured  together.     I,et  the  distal 


(ccss  of  abdominal  wound  from 

1  -section,  the  protruded  knuckle 

mic  gul  sutures  passing  through 

I  the  one  hand,  and  thniugh 

lal  wound,  on  the  other.     If 

til  the  serous  surfaces 

—then  r 
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end  of  the  intestine  retract.  Suture  the  margins  of  the  proximal  end  to  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  Remove  the  glass  rod  in  about  seven  days — and 
the  sutures  in  about  ten.     If  haste  be  necessary — the  above  is  done  at  once. 

Comment. — (i)  Slight  variations  occur  in  the  operation  as  done  by 
Maydl; — the  knuckle  of  intestine  is  drawn  out — the  glass  rod  passed  through 
the  mesentery — the  limbs  of  the  loop  sutured  together  as  above, — following 
which  the  steps  will  differ  as  to  the  object  sought; — (a)  If  the  intestine  is 
to  be  opened  at  once — it  is  stitched  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  as  described 
above; — (b)  If  the  intestine  is  not  to  be  opened  at  once — it  is  not  stitched, 
but  simply  gauze  is  packed  around  and  under  the  glass  rod; — (c)  If  the 
opening  is  to  be  permanent — the  bowel  is  to  be  divided  transversely  in  from 
four  to  six  days,  through  one-third  of  its  diameter — an  irrigating  tube  is 
then  inserted  and  the  intestines  washed  out — and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
later  the  transverse  division  is  completed — the  edges  of  the  proximal  gut 
are  sutured  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  and  the  distal  end  left  unsutured — 
and  the  rod  is  then  withdrawn; — (d)  If  the  opening  is  to  be  temporary — 
the  intestine  is  incised  in  its  long  axis — and,  when  the  opening  is  ready  to 
be  dispensed  with,  the  rod  is  withdrawn  and  the  knuckle  of  intestine  allowed 
to  retract  (no  suturing  to  the  skin  having  taken  place) — the  opening  often 
closing  of  its  own  accord.  (3)  As  small  an  abdominal  incision  as  p)ossible 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  hernia.  The  higher  up 
the  abdominal  wall  the  opening  is  made,  the  less  the  chance  of  hernia.  Some 
surgeons  make  the  incision  parallel  with  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
(3)  If  the  small  intestine,  mesentery,  or  omentum  present  during  operation, 
they  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  (4)  If  the  sigmoid  flexure  cannot 
be  located  readily,  it  can  be  found  by  injecting  water  through  the  rectum, 
while  the  finger  in  the  wound  feels  for  the  enlarging  bowel.  (5)  The  use 
of  the  rod,  or  other  object,  to  pierce  the  mesentery  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  mesocolon  can  be  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  instead. 
(6)  In  stitching  the  intestine  into  the  wound,  the  stitching  is  so  done  as  to 
give  the  proximal  part  of  the  loop  ample  room,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
pressure  upon  the  distal  part,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  intestinal  contents 
into  it.  (7)  Sometimes  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  drawn  sufficiently  out  to 
be  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  skin  around  the  wound,  the  muscle  layers 
not  being  included — and  the  intestine  is  then  sutured  to  this  parietal  perito- 
neum. But  firmer  union  is  probably  secured  by  the  principal  method  de- 
scribed above.  (8)  Sometimes  (though  hardly  to  be  recommended)  instead 
of  making  a  spur,  which  is  often  inefficient,  the  bowel  is  cut  through  above 
the  obstruction  (when  f)erformed  for  that  purpose)  and  the  lower  end  is 
closed  by  inverting  the  edges  of  the  distal  end  by  a  double  row  of  sutures, 
the  outer  row,  an  overhand,  continuous  suture;  the  second,  a  row  of  Lem- 
berts;  and  this  end  is  dropped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  edges  of  the 
proximal  gut  are  then  sutured  into  the  abdominal  wound  by  two  tiers  of 
sutures;  the  lower,  of  chromic  gut,  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  gut  (a  short  distance  from  the  edge),  and  peritoneum  and  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wound;  the  marginal,  of  silk,  through  all  the  coats  of 
the  gut,  and  the  skin.  The  method,  however,  is  not  indicated  when  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  upper  end  of  the  distal  gut  patulous,  where  drainage 
below  is  difficult. 

Note. — Right  Inguinal  Colostomy,  or  Caecostomy,  is  but  rarely  done. 
The  contents  of  the  ascending  colon  (from  the  nearness  of  the  small  intestine) 
are  more  liquid  and  less  easily  controlled  through  such  a  fistula  or  anus. 
The  absence,  or  shortness,  of  the  mesentery-  also  makes  the  attachment  to 
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the  abdominal  wall  more  difficult.  The  operation  is,  practically,  done  only 
when  the  site  of  the  trouble  is  uncertain,  the  caecum  at  the  same  lime  being 
distended, — or  when,  in  doing  a  Left  Inguinal  Colostomy,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  sigmoid  colon.  When  the  operation  is  done  at  all,  it  is  generally 
only  a  temporary  fistula  which  is  made,  as,  when  this  site  is  selected,  it  is 
usually  an  operation  of  emergency  only.  A  Transverse  Colostomy  is  even 
rarer. 


LEFT  LUMBAR  COLOSTOMY. 

Description. — Left  Lumbar  (Posterior)  Colostomy  consists  in  making 
an  opening  posteriorly  through  the  loin,  over  the  descending  colon — extra- 
peritoneally.  Rarely  the  opening  is  made  over  the  ascending  colon,  in  the 
right  loin. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Position. — Patient  lies  upon  opposite  side  and  near  edge  of  table,  with 
a  hard  pillow,  or  support,  under  the  opposite  loin,  to  render  prominent  the 
site  of  operation, — Surgeon  on  side  of  operation, — Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Position  of  descending  colon — namely,  a  line  extending 
vertically  upward  from  a  point  about  1.2  cm.  (i  inch)  posterior  to  the  center 
of  the  iliac  crest  to  the  twelfth  rib — which  line  will  about  correspond  with 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

Incision. — About  7.5  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  inches)  long — placed  obliquely 
between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  with  its  center  over  the 
center  of  the  vertical  line  representing  the  course  of  the  descending  colon — 
which  incision  will  run  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle,  the  incision  beginning  at  about  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle.     (See  Fig.  434.) 

Operation. — (i)  Divide  the  skin  and  the  thick  subcutaneous  fatty  fascia, 
clamping  all  vessels.  (2)  Divide  the  lalissimus  dorsi  and  its  aponeurosis  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wound — and  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  oblique 
in  the  anterior  part.  (3)  Divide  the  internal  oblique,  exposing  the  lumbar 
fascia  posteriorly.  (4)  Recognize  and  pn  tect  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve  and 
accompanying  branch  of  the  lumbar  artery.  (5)  Divide  the  lumbar  fascia 
and  the  transversalis  muscle,  exposing  the  anterior  margin  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  (which  rarely  requires  division)  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
wound,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  (6)  Divide  the  transversalis  fascia, 
from  the  quadratus  lumborum  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  wound,  exposing 
the  subperitoneal  tissue — avoiding  the  twelfth  nerve  on  its  way  from  the 
quadratus  lumborum  to  the  transversalis  muscle.  (7)  A  distended  colon  mav 
now  protrude  through  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  into  the  wound  — 
this  areolar  fatty  tissue,  often  very  thick  and  fatty,  lying  around  the  kidney, 
being  separated  by  the  fingers  and  forceps,  or  by  a  blunt  dissector.  If  the 
colon  does  not  thus  protrude,  insert  an  index-finger  through  this  sub}>eri- 
toneal  areolar  tissue,  while  the  parts  are  well  retracted  behind  the  lumbar 
fascia — fc^lowing,  with  the  back  of  the  finger  toward  the  patient's  back, 
al(^ng  the  anterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  aiming  for  the  angle 
between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  tlie  psoas,  toward  which  angle  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  colon  presents,  lying  anterior  to  the  plane  of  the 
kidney,  the  lower  portion  of  which  (kidney)  is  generally  felt.  The  finger 
which  has  passed  through  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  and  is  carefully 
working  behind  the  peritoneum  is  aided  in  its  search  by  rolling  the  body 
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over  toward  the  side  of  operation,  while  the  assistant  presses  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  firmly,  so  as  to  aid  the  colon,  by  gravity  and  pressure,  to 
fall,  as  it  were,  into  the  cur\-ed  index-finger.  The  colon  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  thickness  of  its  wall,  by  the  absence  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and 
sometimes  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  band.  (8)  Grasp  the  non- mesenteric 
aspect  of  the  colon  with  the  fingers,  or  special  forceps,  and  bring  it  out  to 
a  level  with  the  surface — no  loop  being  here  drawn  out  of  the  wound  as  in 
the  anterior  operation.  The  colon  is  held  in  place  with  forceps,  or  traclion- 
sulures,  or  temporarily  allowed  to  fall  back  into  place— while  the  excess 
of  the  abdominal  wound  is  closed  from  either  end — by  layer  suturing  with 
chromic  gut  or  by  mass-suturing  with  chromic  gut,  silk,  or  silkworm-gut, 
leading  just  space  enough  for  the  emergence  of  the  gut.  (9)  The  convex 
dome  of  the  gut  is  sutured  mto  the  lips  of  wound — by  interrupted  sutures 


of  silk  passing  thnmgh  the  fibrous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  i 
the  one  hand,  ami  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  or  as  near  it  as  possible,  on  the 
other.  (10)  If  haste  be  unneces.sar\- — several  days  are  allowed  to  pass,  for 
union  of  intestine  to  abdominal  wound  to  occur,  and  then  the  intestine  is 
incised  and  the  lips  of  the  intestinal  wound  suture<l  to  the  lips  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound — by  interrupted  sutures  of  silk,  or  silkworm-gut,  passing 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  Iwiwel,  and  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
or  as  near  it  as  possible^the  sutures  being  pas.sed  from  the  skin  into  the 
gut  (making  infection  less  likely).  (H)  If  haste  be  necessarT,- — the  above 
incision  is  made  at  once,  (la)  If  a  temporary  fecal  fistula  be  intended— 
the  gut  is  incised  in  its  longitudinal  a.ris.  {13)  If  a  jKrrmanent  artificial  anus 
be  intended — (he  gut  is  drawn  as  far  into  the  wound  as  possible  (which  is 
never  as  far  as  in  the  anterior  operation)  and  divided  nearly  through — the 
object  being  to  form  a  spur  as  in  the  anterior  operation. 
47 
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Comment. — (i)  The  outer  border  of  the  erector  spins  is  the  superficial 
muscular  guide  to  the  colon.  The  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
may  be  cut  to  expose  the  colon  if  necessary,  (a)  The  operation  is  difficult 
in  very  thick  loins — thorough  retraction  aids  the  steps.  (3)  It  is  important 
to  recognize  and  open  up  the  transversalis  fascia — and  not  mistake  it  for 
the  peritoneum.  The  bulging  peritoneum  has  been  mistaken  for  the  colon. 
The  duodenum  has  been  mistaken  for  the  ascending  colon  in  operating  on 
the  right  side — and  the  stomach  for  the  descending  colon  in  operating  on 
the  left  side.  The  kidneys  and  small  intestines  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  colon.  The  small  intestines,  when  encountered,  lie  external  to  the  colon. 
The  colon  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  longitudinal  bands,  anterior, 
posterior  (at  the  mesocolon,  when  the  mesenterj'  is  present),  and  one  internal, — 
by  its  greater  fixity, — and  by  its  sacculations  (often  filled  with  scybala). 
The  descending  colon  is  sometimes  congenitally  absent.  The  large  intestine 
may  be  distended  with  air  or  water  to  aid  its  recognition.  The  empty  colon 
is  often  hard  to  detect.     If  all  means  of  detection  fail,  do  a  median  abdominal 


section — find  the  bowel— .ind  then  comjilele  the  lumbar  oj^ration.  (4)  If 
the  peritoneum  be  accidentally  opened,  cli:se  it  by  gut  i^uture  if  possible. 
If  this  cannut  be  done,  no  harm  is  generally  done  by  accidentally  o])enin(; 
the  peritoneum  in  this  locality.  Draw  the  intestine  into  the  wound  and 
fi.\  it  there.  (5)  If  the  mesocolon  be  present,  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be 
opened,  unlc^^s  the  lamina;  of  the  mesentery  can  he  split — which  can  generally 
be  done.  (See  Fin.  4,55.)  .A  branch  of  ihe  inferior  mesenteric  arter\-  may 
guide  to  a  separation  of  the  laminar.  (6)  The  non-peritonea!  surface  of  the 
colon  is  generally  thickly  covered  with  fatly  areolar  tissue — which  abo  inter- 
venes between  the  colon,  in  front,  and  kidney,  diaphragmatic  crura,  and 
quadratus  lumborum,  behind.  (7)  The  cmiily  descending  colon  is  apt  to 
tend  further  toward  the  median  line,  behind  the  border  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum.  than  a  distended  one — so  that,  in  such  cases,  the  normal  site 
of  the  distended  colon  is  more  apt  to  be  occupied  by  i>eritoneum.  which 
is  consequently,  under  these  circumstances,  more  apl  to  be  opened,     (8) 
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Owing  to  the  tixity  of  the  colon,  it  is  often  hard  to  get  enough  of  it  into  the 
wound  to  form  a  spur,  in  the  operation  for  artificial  anus— 7though  enough 
for  a  fecal  fistula  is  generally  to  be  gotten.  If  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
causing  sufficient  bowel  to  protrude,  a  Paul  tube  may  be  tied  into  the  gut, 
the  balance  of  the  wound  being  closed  about  it.  (9)  Right  lumbar  colostomy 
may  be,  but  rarely  is,  performed. 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  CLOSURE  OF  FECAL  FISTULA  AND 
ARTIFiaAL  ANUS. 

Description. — Sometimes  occurring  alone,  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  just  described  for  the  formation  of  fecal  fistula  and  artificial 
anus,  a  more  or  less  permanent  fistulous  tract  between  the  intestinal  canal 
and  the  abdominal  wall  is  left.  The  simplest  forms  of  such  fistulous  tracts 
tend  to  close  of  their  own 
accord,  but  the  more  com- 
plicated generally  require 
some  operation  for  their 
closure.  These  fistula  lead- 
ing to  some  part  of  the 
large  or  small  intestine 
are  generally  one  of  three 
kinds: — (i)  The  gut  Is  not 
bent  upon  itself  to  any 
extent;  there  is  no  spur; 
but  little  of  the  intestinal 
wall  is  involved;  the  open- 
ing is  small:  the  skin  and 
intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane are  connected  by  a 
sin  us- like  communication 
(see  Fig.  436,  A);— (a) 
The  gut  is  bent  somewhat 
more  upon  itself;  an  in- 
complete spur  is  present; 
more  of  the  intestinal  wall 
has  l)een  lost;  the  opening 
is  larger;  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and 
the  abdominal  skin  are  more  nearly  in  contact  (see  Fig.  436,  B);  (3)  The 
gut  is  more  acutely  bent  on  itself;  a  marked  spur  is  present,  forming  an 
obstruction  to  the  intestinal  pas.sage;  the  amount  of  intestinal  wall  lost  may 
be  varial>!e;  the  condition  present  generally  being  an  exaggeration  of  (2)  (see 
Fig.  436,  C).  The  procedure  for  the  closure  of  the  fistulous  tract  will  be 
modified,  therefore,  by  the  various  degrees  of  fistula  found  and  by  the  extent 
of  the  adjacent  adhesions. 

Preparation.— Neighboring  skin  should  l>e  gotten  as  healthy  as  pos.sible 
preliminarily.  Evacuation  of  intestinal  canal;  local  irrigation;  vicinity  of 
fistula  shaved.  Just  preceding  operation,  .sinus  is  to  be  gently  scraped  and 
again  irrigated— after  which  it  is  packed  with  a  small  sponge,  or  with  gauze, 
attached  to  a  piece  of  silk,  the  end  of  which  is  left  out-^and  the  lips  of 
the  fistula  are  then  tightly  and  deeply  sutured  and  the  long  ends  of  the 
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sulures,  after  tying,  are  knoUe<l,  or  gras|jed  liy  clamp- forceps,  and  drawr 
upward. 

Position. — Patient  supine  on  edge  of  table  nearer  fistula;  Surgeon  on  side 
of  fistula:  .Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Site  of  fistula  and  known  relation  of  neighboring  parts. 

I.  Cases  in  which  the  operation  involves  the  peritoneal  cavity— no 

extensive  adhesions  e.visling — or  where  il  is  desired  lo  free  existing  adhe- 
sions before  excising  (he  fistula: 

Incision. — An  elliptical  incision  is  made  around  the  fistulous  openings 
its  long  axis  will  generally  !«  vertical  in  operating  u|xin  fistula'  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  will  usually  correspond  with  the  long  axis  of  the  large  gut 
in  operating  upon  parts  of  the  colon— and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 


ellipse  will  be  planned 
probably  surrounding  the  sin 
Operation.— (I)  Havinj,- 
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red  the  fistulous  opening  and  usinj;  the 
sutures  as  iraction-lnup^..  this  incision  is  earefully  deejwncd  on  each  side 
clam|)ini;  bleeding  vesM.'ls — and  guarding;  ;igainsl  opening  the  jveritfrneuni 
premmurely,  or  ruiiiiig  into  iui  adhereiil  etiil  of  intestine.  (See  Fig.  4,1;.) 
(2)  In  pa^-ing  through  the  thickness  of  the  alxkiminal  wall,  the  aiurse  of 
the  incision  is  directed  bv  the  sensation  and  form  of  the  dislcndci!  fistula 
and  by  the  left  index-finder  within  the  wnund.  In  ilifficult  cases,  and  es|>e- 
cialiy  in  devious  ristiiUr.  it  may  be  necessiiry  to  introduce  a  stiund,  or  bougie, 
Ihrniigh  the  sinus  as  a  palpable  ;;iiidc.  (3)  Having  dee[>encrl  the  incision, 
all  arminc!,  down  lo  the  ]ieritoneum.  llie  alMhiminal  cavity  is  now  carefully 
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opened  in  the  line  of  the  original  ellipse.  If  the  ellipse  lie  without  the  site 
of  adhesions,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  If  it  lie  in  part  over 
adhesions,  a  finger  introduced  through  the  site  leading  into  the  free  peritoneal 
cavity  and  swept  around  the  sinus  will  serve  for  exploration  and  as  a  guide 
to  the  separation  or  incision  of  the  adherent  portion.  If  the  ellipse  lie  wholly 
over  adhesions  and  come  down  upon  these  all  around,  great  care  is  required 
to  recognize  the  plane  of  adhesions  when  reached,  and  greater  care  still 
in  separating  or  dividing  them  in  the  line  of  the  ellipse.  (4)  Having  thus 
reached  the  intestines,  an  isolated  oval  island  of  tissues  (included  in  the 
original  ellipse  and  in  deepening  the  ellipse  to  the  intestinal  wall)  will  be 
evident — free  above  and  continuous  with  the  intestine  below — through  the 
center  of  which  the  sinus  extends.  The  intestine  is  carefully  freed  and  drawn 
out  into  the  abdominal  wound,  with  the  oval  island  of  tissues  still  adherent — 
and  the  neighboring  parts  packed  ofif  with  gauze.  (5)  Having  pressed  away 
the  intestinal  contents  and  clamped  the  gut  above  and  below  the  site  of  the 
sinus,  a  small  elliptical  incision  is  made  in  the  gut,  circumscribing  the  con- 
nection of  the  sinus  with  the  gut,  and  having  its  long  axis  coincident  with 
that  of  the  gut — and  the  incision  is  deepened  through  the  wall  of  the  gut, 
thus  excising  an  elliptical  piece  of  the  intestinal  wall,  representing  the  intes- 
tinal end  of  the  sinus.  The  escape  of  intestinal  contents  is  especially  guarded 
during  this  excision.  (6)  The  wound  of  the  intestine  is  at  once  closed  by 
a  double  row  of  sutures — a  continuous  overhand  suture  of  all  the  coats,  thus 
bringing  together  the  free  edges — followed  by  interrupted  Lemberts  of  the 
outer  coats.     (7)  The  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

II.  Cases  in  which  the  operation  does  not  involve  the  peritoneal  cavity — 

extensive  adhesions  extending  around  the  sinus,  and  it  being  possible  to 

excise  the  fistula  and  close  the  intestinal  wound  without  passing  beyond 

the  adhesions: 

Incision. — Same  in  form  as  above,  but  less  extensive. 

Operation. — (1)  The  operation  is  conducted  as  above,  except  that  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  entering  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  can  be  done  only 
when  more  or  less  extensive  and  strong  adhesions  exist.  The  sinus  is  fol- 
lowed down  to  its  intestinal  end  by  cutting  directly  through  all  intervening 
tissues  to  the  intestinal  wall,  which  is  then  incised  in  such  a  way  as  to  ellipti- 
cally  excise  the  intestinal  end  of  the  fistula — guarding  against  injur}'  to  neigh- 
boring coils  of  intestines  and  viscera.  (2)  Having  excised  the  sinus  without 
entering  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  borders  of  the  wound  on  a  plane  with 
the  upper  wall  of  the  intestine  are  inverted  and  sutured  together  by  inter- 
rupted chromic  gut  or  silk  sutures,  applied  after  the  manner  of  Lembert*s 
approximating  surfaces,  which,  while  not  peritoneal,  have  been  left  raw 
from  the  excision  of  the  sinus.  The  sinus  is  closed  throughout  the  rest  of 
its  extent  by  deeply  buried  chromic  gut  sutures. 

III.  In  other  cases : — 

In  cases  where  large  and  obstinate  spurs  exist,  or  where  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  intestinal  wall — which  may  be  found  to  be  the  case  after  having 
exposed  the  parts  as  in  the  first  category  of  cases  mentioned  above,  a  partial 
enterectomv  mav  be  done,  followed  bv  one  of  the  methods  of  entero-enteros- 
torny.  Or  the  necessary  calibre  of  intestine  may  be  gotten  by  some  form 
of  '*  elbowing, "  without  excision.  Or  junction  of  the  involved  coil  of  intestine 
with  a  neighboring  coil  may  be  secured  by  lateral  anastomosis  without  partial 
excision  of  the  intestine,  after  having  ch  sed  the  wound  in  the  intestine  left 
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by  excision  of  the  intestinal  end  of  the  sinus.  Or,  where  a  moderate  spur 
exists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  remove  the  spur  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  introduced  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  and  held  against  the 
spur.  Formerly  the  use  of  an  enterotome,  whereby  the  spur  was  crushed, 
was  much  resorted  to. 


ENTEROPLASTY. 

Description. — By  enteroplasty  is  generally  understood  a  plastic  operation 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  calibre  of  the  intestinal  lumen 
in  the  case  of  a  strictured  gut — without  resection  of  the  bowel.  The  technic 
of  the  operation  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  pyloroplasty — an  axial  incision 
is  made  through  the  strictured  portion  of  the  gut  and  this  incision  is  then 
sutured  in  a  transverse  direction.  For  description  and  illustration  of  the 
principle,  see  Pyloroplasty,  page  789,  and  Fig.  473. 

Note. — Other  methods  of  increasing  the  calibre  of  the  narrowed  portion 
of  intestine  are  employed  in  connection  with  operations  of  resection : — Jeannel, 
after  partial  enterectomy,  cuts  the  ends  of  both  pieces  of  intestine  obliquely 
from  above  downward  (the  right-hand  piece  from  right  to  left,  and  the  left- 
hand  piece  from  left  to  right) — and  then  unites  their  edges  by  suturing — 
forming  an  '* elbow,"  as  in  the  junction  of  pieces  of  stove-pipe.  Chaput, 
after  performing  partial  enterectomy,  united  the  ends  of  the  bowels  by  circular 
suturing — then  made  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  walls  of  the  united 
intestines  opposite  the  mesentery  and  sutured  this  longitudinal  division  trans- 
versely— employing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  the  principle  of  the 
usual  enteroplastic  operation.  Chaput,  by  another  method,  completely 
divides  the  bowel  obliquely,  from  above  downward  and  from  side  to  side — 
forming  two  oblique  ellipses  of  the  same  size,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
at  the  ends  of  the  intestines — followed  by  union  of  the  intestinal  margins. 


COLOPEXY. 

BRYANT'S  MF/niOI). 

Description. — In  this  operation  some  part  of  the  colon  is  elevated  and 
attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  suturing.  Colopexy  of  the  transverse 
colon  to  the  anteri(.T  abdominal  wall  is  done  in  some  cases  of  Enteroptosis. 
Colopexy  of  the  sigmoid  llexure  of  the  colon  to  the  antero-lateral  abdc^minal 
wall  is  sometimes  done  for  Prolapsus  Recti.  This  latter  operation  will  be 
here  considered. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Incision. — About  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) — ])arallel  with  and  about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  above  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament — being  extended  upward 
if  more  room  be  necessary. 

Operation. — (1)  The  above  incision  is  carried  down  to  and  through  the 
])critoneum — clam])ing  and  tying  all  bleeding  vessels  as  encountered.  (2) 
.After  having  opened  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  separated 
from  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  for  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  on  each 
side,  the  width  of  separation  being  somewhat  greater  above  than  below — 
the  separated  ])eritoneum  thus  forming  two  tlaps.  (3)  The  rectum  is  now 
pulled  well  upward,  reducing  all  prolapse— and,  at  the  same  time,  any  adjacent 
laxity  of  the  colon  is  pulled  down.     While  the  rectum  is  being  drawn  firmly 
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upward,  the  parietal  peritoneal  flaps  are  sutured  to  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  rectum  by  quilting  and  continuous  silk  sutures.  (4)  About  half 
a  dozen  silk  sutures  are  then  passed  in  the  following  order — through  all  the 
layers  of  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound — through  the  peritoneal  flap  of 
that  side — then  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine,  passing 
behind  the  longitudinal  band — out  through  the  peritoneal  flap  of  the  opposite 
side — and  then  through  all  the  tissues  of  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound.  These  deep  sutures  are  then  drawn  tight  and  tied — thus 
bringing  the  longitudinal  band  and  a  part  of  the  intestinal  wall  into  contact 
with  the  abdominal  wall — and  approximating  the  borders  of  the  wound  so 
that  they  grasp  the  longitudinal  band  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the  gut — and, 
at  the  same  time,  closing  the  abdominal  wound. 


RECTOPEXY. 

VERNEIIL'S  METHOD. 

Description. — Rectopexy,  or  Proctopexy,  consists  in  the  suturing  of  the 
prolapsed  rectum  back  to  its  posterior  bed. 

Preparation. — Bowels  emptied;  perineum  shaved;  prolapse  replaced. 

Position. — Patient  in  lithotomy  position;  Surgeon  seated  in  front  of 
perineum ;  Assistant  to  one  side. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  tip  of  coccyx;  ischial  tuberosities. 

Incision. — Two  straight  incisions  of  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  length 
are  made  directly  outward  from  the  mid-lateral  aspect  of  the  anal  orifice 
(at  right  angles  to  the  median  perineal  line).  Two  other  incisions  are,  later, 
made  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  two  lateral  incisions. 

Operation. — (1)  Deepen  the  lateral  incisions  through  the  skin  and  ex- 
ternal sphincter.  (2)  Deepen  the  posterior  incisions  through  skin,  fascia, 
and  external  sphincter,  raising  a  triangular  flap  attached  at  its  base  to  the 
tissues  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  anal  orifice — and  displace  this  flap  for> 
ward,  and  hold  it  out  of  the  way  by  retractors  or  skin  sutures.  (3)  Detach 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  by  blunt  dissection,  from  the  anus  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  for  the  width  of  5  to  6.5  cm.  (2  to  2^  inches).  (4) 
Pass  four  rather  stout  silk  sutures  transversely  through  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  rectum,  going  through  its  outer  coats,  for  as  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  posterior  as|)ect  of  the  rectum  as  possible,  leaving  both  ends  of  the 
sutures  free.  These  sutures  are  parallel,  the  highest  being  opposite  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  the  lowest  about  1.5  cm.  (f  inch)  from  the  anus,  and  the 
others  equidistant  between.  (5)  Pass  a  Reverdin  needle  (or  other  needle  with 
eye  at  point)  from  the  skin  without  to  the  denuded  surface  within — the  punc- 
tures being  made  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  from  the  median  line  on  each  side, 
and  above  the  particular  thread  to  be  drawn  through — the  uppermost  sutures 
coming  out  through  the  skin  en  a  level  with  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation, 
and  the  lowermost  opposite  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  Each  end  of  each  suture  is 
then  threaded  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  in  turn,  and  thus  drawn  through 
the  thickness  of  the  posterior  pelvic  wall.  (6)  The  free  ends  of  these  sutures 
are  then  tied  together  over  a  firm  pad  of  gauze  (to  avoid  burying  into  and 
cutting  the  skin) — either  the  opposite  ends  of  each  suture  being  tied  trans- 
versely together — or  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  tied  together  in  a  vertical  line  on  either  side.  Rather  strong  traction 
is  made  during  suturing — to  approximate  and  retain  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  denuded  rectum  in  contact  with  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  denuded  pelvic 
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wall.  (7)  Suture  the  triangular  flap  back  into  place—  narrowing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  anus,  by  suturing  the  inner  ends  of  the  lateral  incisions  somewhat 
further  inward  than  normal — freshening  the  margins  of  the  anus  sufficiently 
for  the  purpose  (the  original  incisions  may  be  planned  with  reference  to 
narrowing  the  anus). 

Comment. — The  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  Tuttle*s  somewhat 
similar  operation; — and  also  by  Peter's  operatit)n  of  oj:)ening  the  abdomen, 
narrowing  the  barrel  of  the  rectum  by  invaginating  a  vertical  strip  of  its 
anterior  wall  by  Lemberts,  and  then  stitching  the  rectum  to  the  abdominal 
wall ; — as  well  as  by  other  procedures. 


INTERNAL  RECTOTOMY. 

Description. — Rectotomy,  or  Proctotomy,  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
rectum  for  constriction,  obstruction,  or  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body.  In 
Internal  Rectotomy  the  rectum  is  divided  from  within — and  is  generally  done 
fcr  stricture  of  its  lower  part. 

Preparation. — Bowels  emptied;  anal  region  shaved;  and,  at  time  of 
operation,  gauze  packing  of  rectum  abt)ve,  with  end  (>f  gauze,  or  attached 
silk  ligature,  held  ready  for  withdrawal. 

Position. — Patient  in  lithotomy  position;  Surgecn  sits  opjKisite  peri- 
neum; Assistant  to  one  side. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  known  course  of  rectum. 

Operation. — Insert  an  anal  s])eculum,  which,  when  opened,  will  exf)ose 
the  site  of  stricture — introduce  a  straight,  narrow^  bistoury  through  the  sj)ecu- 
lum  and  divide  the  strictured  site  in  the  posterior  median  line  until  healthy 
tissue  is  reached,  cutting  backward  from  above  downward — cutting  through 
sphincters  if  necessary.  Any  vessels  which  bleed  markedly  are  tied.  The 
wound  is  ])acked — and  the  gauze  withdrawn.  Some  form  of  dilator  is  worn 
for  a  time  after  the  operation. 


EXTERNAL  RECTOTOMY. 

Description. — In  the  operation  of  External  or  Posterior  Rectotomy,  or 
Proctt)tomy,  the  rectum  is  opened  from  without  and  from  behind — generally 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  or  the  division  (^f  strictures — and 
usually  gives  a  fuller  and  higher  ex})osure  than  Internal  Rect(U(^my. 

Preparation — Position.  —As  for  Internal  Rectotomy. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  tip  of  coccyx;  known  course  of  rectum. 

Incision. — An  external  incision  is  made  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  (or 
from  somewhat  below  it,  according  to  circumstances)  down  the  median  line 
to  and  through  the  anus. 

Operation. — (i)  The  above  incision  is  first  made  through  the  .superficial 
parts — and  all  bleeding  controlled.  (2)  A  I'lnger  is  then  placed  in  the  rectum, 
or  a  special  guide,  and  u])on  this  the  whole  thickness  of  the  p(  sterior  pelvic 
wall,  from  tip  c^f  coccyx  to  anus,  is  divided.  (3)  Having  completed  the 
divi.sion  of  the  rectum  and  accom|)h'she(l  the  special  object,  the  wound  is 
treated  as  indicated.  In  cases  where  the  ()])erati<in  has  been  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  body,  the  walls  of  the  rectum  arc  to  be  carefully  brought  together 
by  suture  ((hromic  gut) — and  then  the  tissues  between  the  rectum  and  the 
skin,  including  the  latter,  are  brouglit  together  by  s'lk  sutures.     Where  the 
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operation  has  been  perfcrmed  for  stricture,  the  walls  of  the  rectum  are,  of 
course,  not  reunited — a  light  packing  is  placed  between  these  to  prevent 
their  reunion — and  then  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  intestinal  wall 
and  the  skin,  including  the  latter,  are  sutured  with  silk — leaving  a  tem- 
porary opening  below  that  no  accumulation  of  discharge  within  the  extra- 
intestinal tissues  may  take  place. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  RECTUM  IN  GENERAL. 

Rectectomy,  or  Proctectomy,  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  rectum,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  It  is  generally  resorted  to  for  malignant  disease,  in  cases 
where  there  is  little  or  no  involvement  of  neighboring  viscera  or  lymphatic 
glands.  The  operation  may  be  done  through  the  perineum — through  the 
sacrum — through  the  vagina — by  the  abdomen — or  by  the  combined  abdomi- 
nal and  perineal  routes.     Proctectomy  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Partial  Proctectomy  by  the  perineal  route  is  generally  confined  to  cases 
in  which  the  malignant  growth  is  within  10  cm.  (4  inches)  of  the  anus — and, 
in  women,  in  which  the  anterior  rectal  wall  is  not  involved  higher  up  than 
7.5  cm.  (3  inches).  With  some  the  indication  for  the  perineal  route  is  a 
growth  within  5  cm.  (2  inches)  of  the  anus.  Moderately  high  growths  arc  ap- 
j)r()ache(l  by  the  sacral  route.  \'ery  high  involvements  may  be  approached 
by  the  combined  perineal  and  abdominal  routes. 

If  un involved,  the  sphincters  should  be  preserved — provided  their  nerve- 
supply,  which  reaches  them  from  their  lateral  asi)ects,  can  l)e  retained  intact — 
and  subsequently  the  proximal  end  of  the  rectum  should  be  attached  to  the 
distal  end  containing  the  sphincters. 

The  division  of  the  sacrum  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  third  sacral 
foramen  may  be  done  without  serious  injur}'  to,  or  serious  functional  impair- 
ment of,  neighboring  structures.  But  division  as  high  as  the  third  sacral 
foramen  has  been  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

\  wide  removal  of  circumanal  and  circumrectal  tissues  is  indicated  in  all 
malignant  involvement.  If  involved,  the  prostate  gland,  part  of  the  bladder, 
or  the  rectovaginal  septum,  should  be  removed. 
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BY  PARTIAL  EXCISION  OF  SACRUM  —  KRASKK'S  OPKR.\TIOX. 

Description. — Kraske,  having  incised  through  the  soft  tissues  vertically 
downward  from  the  second  sacral  spine  to  the  anus  and  bared  the  coccyx 
and  left  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  excised  the  coccyx — entirely  divided  the 
sacrosciatic  ligaments  and  completely  e.xcised  the  left  lower  portion  of  the 
sacrum  along  a  line  curving  from  the  left  margin  of  the  sacrum  (on  a  level 
with  the  third  sacral  foramen)  ale  ng  the  lower  border  of  the  third  sacral 
f(Tamen  t)  the  left  inferior  corner  c(  the  sacrum — and  thus  exposed  and 
excised  the  rectum. 

This  operation  subsecjucntly  became  the  basis  of  various  modifications. 
Hochenegg,  Bardcnheuer,  and  others  have  extended  the  line  of  excision  trans- 
versclv  acn  ss  the  entire  sacrum  on  a  level  with  the  lower  b(Tdcr  of  the  third 
sacral  foramen.  Heineckc,  Rehn,  Rydygicr,  and  others  converted  the  partial 
excision  into  an  ostec  plastic  resection  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx — by  a  para- 
sacral incision  just  outside  of,  and  parallel  with,  the  left  border  of  the  .sacrum 
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and  coccyx,  followed  by  a  transverse  division  of  the  sacrum  just  below  the 
third  sacral  foramen — the  flap  thus  formed  being  temporarily  turned  aside 
to  the  right,  hinging  upon  its  partly  broken  and  partly  bent  tissues — and 
being  subsequently  replaced  in  position. 

Prepaxation. — (i)  A  preliminary  left  inguinal  colostomy  is  done  by 
many  surgeons  some  days  in  advance — insuring  greater  cleanliness  of  the 
part  during  operation  and  the  avoidance  of  fecal  soiling  for  some  days  after- 
ward. It  is  desirable  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Previous  purgation  and 
irrigation  of  the  lower  bowel  for  two  or  three  days  immediately  preceding 
operation.  (2)  At  the  time  of  operation,  high  irrigation  and  swabbing  out 
of  the  bowel — and  often  rectal  packing  placed  high  up,  above  the  site  of 
disease.  Bladder  emptied.  Perineum  shaved.  The  sphincter  ani  is  para- 
lyzed by  digital  distention. 

Position. — Patient  is  held  in  the  knee-chest  position  by  means  of  upright 

supports  at  end  of  table, 
being  suspended  from 
these  from  just  below 
the  hip-joints,  while  the 
chest  is  supported  by 
a  cushion.  The  right 
latero-prone,  or  the 
exaggerated  lithotomy, 
position  may  also  be 
used. 

Landmarks. — Anus ; 
coccyx;  sacral  spines; 
posterior  superior  and 
inferior  iliac  spines; 
known  course  of  rec 
turn. 

Incision.  —  In     the 
mid-line — from  the  sec 
ond  sacral  spine  to  the 
p(.sterior  margin  of  the 
anus.     (Sec  Fig.  438.) 

Operation.— ( 1) 
The  ab(ive  incision 
passes  directly  to  the 
bone  over  sacrum  and 
coccyx —  h  e  m  o  r  r  h  a  g  e 
being  controlled  by 
clamp  forceps.  (2)  The  overlying  soft  parts  are  retracted  outward  to  the  left, 
exposing  the  left  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from  the  right  side  of  the 
coccyx.  (3)  The  gluteus  maximus  and  sacrosciatic  ligaments  are  detached 
from  both  sides  of  the  coccyx  and  from  the  left  side  ( f  the  sacrum.  The 
coccygei  and  ])art  of  the  left  ])yriformis  are  also  detached.  If  it  be  intended 
to  remove  the  anus,  the  external  sjihincter  and  levator  ani  are  also  rem<ned. 
(4)  Pass  a  j)eriosteal  elevator  beneath  the  sacrum  (in  contact  with  its  anterior 
surface)  and  detach  the  soft  parts  from  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  and  the  sacra 
media  vessels  and  venous  plexus  along  with  them.  (5)  The  c(>ccyx  and  as  much 
c^f  the  sacrum  as  considered  necessary  are  ncnv  removed.  (See  Fig.  439.)  To 
accomplish  this  the  soft  parts  are  strongly  retracted  to  the  left  and  the  sacrum 
is  divided  with  chisel  and  mallet,  or  by  very  strong  bone-cutting  pliers,  or 


Fig.  4;^8. — Excision  of  Rkctim  by  thr  Kraskk  Opkka- 
TloN  :— Subject  in  kiKc-chcst  posilioti.  Skiu-incisioti  shown  in 
median  lieavy  line,  from  secon«1  sacral  spine  to  posterior  margin 
of  aims.  Rotje-sectit»n  shown  in  dotted  line  crossing  transversely 
just  below  third  sacral  foramitia.  PositiotJ  of  rectinn  shown  in 
(lotted  outline.  The  above  line  is  the  modification  of  Ilochenegg 
and   Bardetiheuer. 
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by  Gigli  saw — passing,  generally,  from  the  left  edge  of  the  sacrum  on  a  level 
with  a  [X)int  jusi  below  the  left  third  posterior  sacral  foramen,  cur\ing  inward 
and  downward  directly  through  the  left  fourth  iwsterior  sacral  foramen  lo 
the  left  lower  comer  of  the  sacrum — thus  neither  harming  the  anterior  division 
of  the  third  sacral  nene,  nor  opening  the  sacral  canal.  The  hemorrhage, 
which  is  chiellv  from  the  lateral  sacral,  middle  sacral,  and  hemorrhoidal 


arteries,  anil  unterior  and  ]Kisterii>r  venous 
by  pressure  until  tin-  hone  is  removed— ;i 
and  ligature.  (6)  Having  thus  exjxised  t 
in  Ihe  middle  line  down  lu  ami  through  t 
is  reached.     (7)  The  external  .sphincter  a 


e(|uently  by  catih-forceps 
;  cavity,  incise  the  [issues 
i)res  ani,  until  the  rectum 
.  are  generally  left,  if  the 
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site  of  involvement  lie  as  much  as  3.$  cm.  (1  inch)  above  the  former.  (8) 
The  rectum  is  now  '"shelled  out"  by  blunt  dis.section.  This  "' shelling  out" 
can  be  readily  carriefl  out  behin<i  and  on  the  sides.  The  size  of  the  rectum 
may  prevent  the  passage  of  the  finger  completely  around  it — and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  jwritoneum  and  mesorectum  will  prevent  its  being  drawn  down- 
ward verv  far,  (Sec  Fig.  440.)  (9)  Having  thus  isolated  the  rectum,  it 
should  be  divided  transversely  at  least  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  below  ihc  Icwcsl 


margin  of  diM'iisc.  In  order  to  rctiiin  cu 
to  dividing  the  rfctum  a  stoui  circular 
ju>t  beneath  the  invulved  area -or.  >inui 
m;iv  be  placed  Ihrou'jli  the  cut  wall>  ..f  tl 
■  .f  tho  rectum  i-  now  coniiiuied  by  bki 
by  a  sound  in  t!ic  blarliier,  while  scjiar, 


imand  <ii  the  upjicr  end.  just 
i.nature  may  be  thrown  arou 
:incou;-lv  with  the  division,  si 
■  ii|i|.fr'en<i.  (10)  The  sepai 
I  ilr-M,-ciLon,  guided,  in  the 
ing  the  rectum  from  the  pn 
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and  bladder — and,  in  the  female,  by  an  assistant's  finger  in  the  vagina,  in 
separating  the  rectum  from  the  vagina — controlling  hemorrhage  by  pressure. 
(II)  When  the  peritoneal  reflection  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  rectum 
is  reached,  if  it  do  not  extend  too  high  it  may  be  found  possible  to  protrude 
this  reflection  upward  with  the  finger  and  thus  not  have  to  open  the  peri- 
toneum. If  the  growth  extend  above  the  reflection,  the  peritoneum  must  be 
opened,  and  is,  accordingly,  freely  incised.  (12)  The  mesorectum  and  pre- 
sacral areclar  tissue  now  alone  hold  the  rectum — and  these  are  separated 
and  loosened  upward  by  blunt  dissection,  while  the  bowel  is  gently  drawn 
downward.  (13)  Having  freed  the  rectal  surfaces  for  about  2.5  to  5  cm. 
(i  to  2  inches)  above  the  growth  and  clamped  it  at  this  site,  and  having 
packed  off  the  neighboring  regions  with  gauze,  it  is  di\ided  at  least  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  above  the  disease — dividing  the  mesorectum  and  presacral  areolar 
tissues  on  the  same  level.  All  bleeding  is  now  controlled  by  clamp  forceps 
and  ligature.  (14)  If  the  peritoneum  have  been  opened  during  operation,  a 
small  wound  of  the  structure  is  to  be  at  once  sutured,  with  or  without  drainage, 
as  indicated— a  large  rent  may  be  partly  sutured  and  partly  packed  with 
gauze,  or  entirely  packed.  (15)  Having  completed  the  excision  of  the  dis 
eased  portion  of  rectum,  controlled  hemorrhage,  and  repaired  any  damage 
done  the  peritoneum,  the  ends  of  the  gut  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  special  \ievvs  of  the  operator.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  management  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine — 
some  of  the  views  being  here  summarized : — (A)  If  the  Sphincters  and  Anus 
Have  Been  Retained; — (a)  Direct  suturing  of  the  divided  ends  may  be  done. 
Kraske  sutures  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  by  a  double  tier  of  sutures, 
one  through  the  mucous  membrane  only,  and  one  through  all  the  coats — 
while  he  inverts  the  posterior  portion  by  a  single  tier  not  passing  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  (b)  The  ends  may  be  united  by  a  Murphy  button. 
(c)  Moulouguet  carefully  removes  the  mucous  membrane  cf  the  lower  portion 
cA  the  rectum  (avoiding  injury-  to  the  external  sphincter) — and  draws  through 
this  lower  portion  the  upper  end  and  sutures  its  borders  to  the  border  of 
the  anus,  controlled  by  its  sphincter.  (B)  If  the  Sphincters  and  Anus  be 
Sacrificed; — (a)  The  upper  end  cf  the  divided  rectum  is  sutured  into  the 
upper  posterior  angle  of  the  wound,  (b)  Gersuny  twists  the  upper  end 
of  the  rectum  upon  its  long  axis  (to  give  some  difficulty  to  the  fecal  passage) 
if  it  be  long  enough,  and  sutures  it  into  the  skin,  (c)  Witzel  draws  the 
upper  end  of  the  rectum  through  a  short  incision  just  above  the  free  border 
of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  sutures  its  edge  to  the  skin  (to  gain  some  muscular 
control). 

Comment. — (1)  The  coccyx  alone  should  be  first  removed — as  that  may 
furnish  sufficient  room.  (2)  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  (bifurcating 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  arterv  in  the  median  line  between  the  lavers 
of  the  mesorectum)  run  very  near  the  muscular  layer  of  the  intestine,  and 
by  cutting  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  just  under  the  peritoneum  these  ve.ssels 
are  avoided  and  the  upper  rectum  easily  freed  from  the  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
The  high  division  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the 
gut.  (3)  In  the  male,  with  empty  bladder,  the  rectovesical  peritoneal  re- 
flection is  generally  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the  anus.  A  full  bladder 
raises  the  reflection  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch).  The  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  below 
the  level  of  this  reflection.  (4)  The  peritoneum  nearly  entirely  surrounds 
the  rectum  at  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  foramen,  a  distinct  mesorectum 
existing — loose  areolar  tissue  connecting  the  intestine  to  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  where  the  peritoneum  is  absent.     (5)  A  truss  and  pad  are  worn 
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where  a  sacral  anus  is  made.  (6)  Keen  performs  a  preliminary"  inguinal 
colostomy,  which  is  permanent — and  closes  the  lower  opening  entirely.  (7) 
Fig.  440  represents  the  complete  transverse  division  of  the  sacrum. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  RECTUM  BY  THE  SACRAL  ROUTE. 

BY  THE  REHN-RVDVGIER  OSTEOPLASTIC  FLAP  METHOD. 

Description. — See  the  description  given  under  Kraske^s  excision  of  the 

rectum  by  the  sacral  route. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — Same  as  in  Kraske's  operation, 

above  given. 

Incision. — (i)  An  oblique  parasacral  incision  is  first  made,  beginning 

opposite  the  center  of  the  sacrum,  passing  along  just  to  the  outer  side  of 

the  left  border  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  to  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx — and  thence  along  the 
mid-line  of  the  perineum 
nearly  to  the  anus,  (a)  A 
second  incision  is  then  car- 
ried transversely  across  the 
sacrum  about  4  cm.  (ij 
inches)  above  the  sacro-coc- 
cygeal  articulation.    (See  Fig. 

441.) 

Operation.— (I)  The  ob 

lique  incision  passes  down- 
ward from  the  posterior  supe- 
rior iliac  spine  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx — the  transverse 
incision  passing  at  once  to 
the  sacral  hone.  .All  bleed- 
ing vessels  in  the  lines  of  in 
cision  are  clamped.  (2)  Ex 
pose  and  divide  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  the  greater  and 
lesser  sacrosciatic  ligaments 
of  the  left  side,  along  the 
oblique  incision.  (See  Fig.  442.)  (3)  The  transverse  incision  is  further 
deepened  until  the  irregular  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  posteri(  r 
aspect  of  the  sacrum  are  exposed  in  the  bed  (i  the  transverse  W(  und. 
(4)  Hy  means  of  a  curved  elevator  and  blunt  dissector  the  soft  parts  in 
the  hollow  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  are  raised  from  the  bone, 
clearing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  below  the  level  ( f  the  third  sacral 
foramina.  (5)  The  sacrum  is  now  divided  transversely  just  below  the  third 
sacral  foramina  by  means  of  chisel  or  saw — and  the  ( steo-cutaneous  riap 
thus  freed  is  then  prized  over  to  the  right,  hinging  ah^ng  a  Hne  correspc  nding 
with  the  right  sacro-coccygeal  border  -and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectum 
is  thus  exposed.  All  hemorrhage  is  now  controlled  by  clamp  and  ligature 
before  proceeding.  (6)  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  are  ])ractically 
the  same  as  in  Kraske's  operation  ((/.  v.).  (7)  Where  union  between  the 
two  segments  of  the  rectum  can  be  accomj)lishe(l  at  the  end  of  the  operatic  n. 


Fijr.    .14I.--()STF.OPLASTIC    KkSKCTION    OF    ReCTI'N!    BV 

THK  kKMN-kvDVt.iKK  Ohkk A I  ION  :— Puliciit  ill  kiief-chcsl 
position.  Rcrliim  showti  iti  outline.  Skin-incision  in 
hfavy  ol)li(]uc  and  vertical  line.  Bone-section  in  trans- 
verse doited  line. 
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this  is  secured  as  described  under  Kraske's  operation — followed  by  the  re- 
position of  the  bone-flap  in  place  and  the  holding  of  it  there  by  the  passage 
of  chromir  gut  sutures  through  its  periosteal  and  aponeurotic  structures — 
accompanied  by  temporan'  gauze  drainage.  If  union  of  the  ends  cannot 
be  accomplished,  the  upper  end  may  be  brought  down  and  anchored  as 
low  in  the  wound  as  possible,  by  sutures,  the  wound  cavity  packed,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  suture  the  bone-flap  in  place.  Granulation  then  occurs, 
with  some  retraction  of  the  flap,  but  a  useful  result  generally  follows.  Or, 
where  the  growth  cannot  be  all  removed,  or  a  greater  gap  is  left  between 
the  segments  than  foreseen,  the  bone-flap  may  be  entirely  detached  and 


icily  (lis|)laced  to  right,    L'lil 


discarded  (c<)nstitutin>;  a  sacral  excision  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone) 
and  the  upiier  end  i  f  the  gut  anchored  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  external 

wound— which  is  then  closed  throughout  the  balance  of  its  extent,  except 
at  the  site  whcr*.'  dniinage  is  established. 

Comment. — ^Thc  istei>|)]astic  method  of  exiwising  the  rectum  is  preferiible 
where  it  ii  i>i)ssil)lc  -but  if  the  llap  cf  bone  lie  in  the  wiiy  of  the  i>j)erniion 
itself.  <T  in  the  way  <  f  the  subw(|ucnt  management  of  the  case,  it  should 
be  remrvc'l — an<l  iSc  •  |>erati  n  en  verted  into  a  partial  excision.  The  tem- 
porary bony  rcsecli  n  preserves  the  posterior  supixirt  of  the  levatores  ani. 
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It  probably  does  not  furnish  quite  as  much  room  as  the  method  by  partial 
excision;  the  bone-flap  may  necrose;  there  is  no  room  for  a  sacral  anus, 
where  this  is  indicated,  except  by  total  or  partial  removal  of  the  bone-flap. 


EXaSION  OF  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE  RECTUM  BY  THE 

PERINEAL  ROUTE. 

Description. — The  excision  of  the  lower  p(  rtion  of  the  rectum  by  the 
perineal  route  is  usually  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  cause  cf  removal  is 
within  finger*s  reach  of  the  anus. 

Preparation. — Purgation;  irrigation  of  the  lower  bowel;  rectal  packing; 
bladder  emptied;  perineum  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  in  exaggerated  lithotomy  position,  or  in  Sims'  posi- 
tion.    Surgeon  standing,  or  sitting,  in  front  of  perineum. 


Fig.  44.^. — F''xrisioN  of  LowtR  Rkctlm  bv  rKKiSKAi.  RoiTK  :  — Line  of  iticision. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  tip  of  coccyx;  and,  later,  position  of  bladder,  pn  s- 
tate,  vaj];ina,  and  rectum. 

Incision. — Two  lateral  oval  incisions  arc  made — almost,  but  nc  l  quite, 
meeting  in  front  (^f  the  anus — l)eing  continued  l)ackward  around  the  sides 
of  the  anus  in  the  ilio-rcclal  fossa^  to  meet  l)ehin(l  the  anus — and  proU  nged 
thenoe  in  the  mid-line  to  the  tip  (  f  the  coccyx.     (See  Fig.  443.) 

Operation.-  (I)  The  incision  passes  directly  into  the  ilio-rcctal  fi^ssa*— 
and  is  followed  by  l)lunt  dissection  (with  linger  and  l)lunt  dissector)  of  the 
lower  end  (^f  the  rectum  uj)  to  the  levatorcs  ani — the  l)leeding  being  controlled 
by  catoh  forceps  and  gauze-mops  upon  sjxuige-holders  pressed  into  the 
wound.  (See  Fig.  444.)  (2)  In  the  male,  guided  by  the  sound  in  the  bladder, 
the  rectum  i>  carefully  sej)aratc(l  fn  m  the  l^ladder.  |)r(^state,  and  urethra, 
to  which  it  is  rather  clcsely  adherent.  The  index-tinger  of  an  assistant 
in  the  rectum,  with  thuml)  toward  bladder,  aids  the  surgeon  in  this  separation. 
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(3)  In  the  female,  an  assistant's  index  in  the  vafiina  aids  the  operator  in 
sei>arating  the  rectum  (nim  that  orj;an.  (4)  Uuard  against  oiJcning  the 
reflection  iif  peritoneum — and,  if  opened,  suture  at  once,  if  .small — and  ]>ack 
with  pauze.  if  the  opening  Iw  large,  (s)  The  levatnres  ani  are  now  divided— 
and  the  rectum  thus  freed  everywhere  but  abo\e.  All  bleeding  vessels  are 
clamped  or  ligateil  Ijefore  IjeRinninf;  the  freeing  of  the  rectum.  (6)  During 
gentle  downward  traction  of  the  bciwel  it  h  further  freed  by  blunt  dissection 
anfl  scissors.     Having  clamjied  the  bowel  abc)ve  (to  retain  control  and  also 


Sphii 


i-^sfi-I 

•  •il>  :  11.  KYt.nial  S'hiii' liT ;  K.  l.naun  aiii :  1'.  Kniuni  Ik-iiik  (ni-d  l>i  I'liiiil  -li-siil. 

oid  soihng).  it  is  dividtil  Iran.-iversely  about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  above 

and 

,■  the  growth.     Where  jKissible.  the  sphincters  and  anus  should  Ik.' 

pre- 

il.     (7)  -\ll   hemorrhage   having  been   controlled,   the  (|uc>iiiin   of 

■  the 

igement  .:f  the  ends  of  the  intestine  muM  be  dcniled:  -(a)  When 

■  the 

icters  and  Anus  are  U'ft:  -  The  U]>iht  end  is  brought  down  and  sui 

uri'd 

e  lower  by  one  of  the  method-,  (if  cnlcro-enlen-sloniy:  (b)  When 

■  the 
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Sphincters  and  Anus  are  Removed ; — The  upper  end  may  be  displaced  back- 
ward and  sutured  between  the  levatores  ani  in  the  position  of  a  subcoccygeal 
anus — the  wound  in  front  being  closed  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  the 
deep  sutures  including  the  levatores  ani  so  as  to  form  a  sphincteric  anus. 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEMORRHOIDS  BY  LIGATION 

AND  EXaSION. 

ALLINGHAM'S  METHOD. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  isolation  and  freeing  of  the  pile  by  dis- 
section, until  its  true  pedicle  is  reached — around  which  pedicle  a  ligature 
is  placed  and  the  pile  cut  off  below  it.  This  form  of  operation  is  especially 
indicated  in  isolated  piles,  and  particularly  those  of  columnar  outline. 

Preparation. — Purgation;  rectal  irrigation;  circum-anal  region  shaved; 
dilatation  of  anus  immediately  preceding  excision. 

Position. — Patient  in  lithotomy  position  at  end  of  table;  Surgeon  seated 
opposite  perineum;  Assistant  to  surgeon*s  side.  Patient  may  lie  upon  side, 
with  knees  drawn  up. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  hemorrhoidal  tumors. 

Operation. — (i)  For  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  anal  orifice,  both  thumbs, 
lubricated,  are  inserted  into  the  bowel,  knuckle  to  knuckle — and,  grasping 
the  ischial  tuberosities  on  each  side  with  the  fingers,  the  surgeon  carefully 
and  slowly  separates  the  thumbs  to  the  desired  extent,  consuming  about 
two  minutes  in  the  process.  (2)  Having  thoroughly  dilated  the  anal  orifice, 
the  interior  of  the  lower  rectum  is  examined  with  the  index-finger,  and  the 
number,  nature,  and  position  of  the  hemorrhoids  determined.  (3)  Beginning 
with  those  upon  the  lower,  posterior  aspect  (that  bleeding  may  not  obscure 
the  operation),  each  pile  is  seized  with  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  downward 
and  away  from  its  attachment,  ])utting  this  attachment  upon  j];entle  stretch. 
(4)  While  the  pile  is  thus  held,  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissc  rs  (straight  or 
curved,  as  more  convenient)  is  made  to  dissect  the  pile  up  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  l)y  limited  sni])s,  beginning  below  at  the  line  of  muco- 
cutaneous junction  and  proceeding  upward  in  the  hnig  axis  of  the  bowel, 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  f)ile  is  attached  by  the  normal  mucous 
membrane  and  by  its  blood-vessels,  which  now  form  its  pedicle.  Up  to 
this  stage  but  few  vessels  have  been  encountered  and  but  little  bleedins^ 
occurs.  (5)  While  the  pile  is  thus  held  by  an  assistant,  a  friction-knot  of 
chromic  gut  is  thrown  around  the  pedicle  of  the  pile  and  pushed  as  higli 
up  as  possible — this  friction-knot  is  drawn  tight  and  a  second  knot  is  added. 
(6)  The  hemorrhoid  is  then  cut  otT,  with  scissors  or  knife,  just  far  enough 
below  the  ligature  to  insure  its  retention.  This  pn  cedure  is  repealed  upc  n 
as  many  piles  as  are  present.     (See  Fig.  445,  A  and  H.) 

Comment. — (■)  Piles  are  classed  as  "External."  belcnv  the  pressure  of 
the  external  s])hincter; — ''Internal,"  above  the  pressure  of  the  external 
sphincter; — '*  Interno-external,"  ])artly  above  and  partly  below  the  grasp 
of  the  external  s])hinctcr.  (2)  The  vessels  which  supply  hemorrhoids  ct)me 
from  above  and  run  just  under  the  mucous  mcml)rane,  entering  the  upper 
porticm  of  the  pile — which  facts  have  a  direct  l)earing  upc^n  the  manner  of 
partially  se])arating  hemorrhoids  [)reparatory  to  ligation  or  excision.  (3) 
Where  closely  ])laced  j)ilcs  form  more  or  less  of  a  circle  around  the  anus, 
they  are  se[)arate(i  l)y  incisicuis  made  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
then    each    pile   is  ligated    separately,  as  above    described.     (4)  It  is    par- 
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ticularly  important  to  include  no  part  of  the  skin  within  the  grasp  of  the 
li'iature,  a.s  much  and  prolonged  pain,  from  the  inclusion  of  nerve  filaments, 
may  follow.  Such  inclusion  is  imj'Missible  if  the  ligature  be  not  applied 
uniil  the  pile  is  freed  up  to  its  natural  pedicle  (5)  It  is  well  to  suture  up 
with  fine  calpit  the  furrows  in  the  submucous  tissue  left  by  the  snips  of 
the  scissors  in  dissecting  the  hemorrhoid  from  its  bed.     (See  Fig.  445,  C.) 


AV1I  inim  itxtwfland  lifiHture 


4IIRKHOIDS  Bv  Ligation  and  Ekcikion:— A, 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEBIORRHOIDS  BY  EXaSION. 

WIIITICHKADS  OPKRATION. 

Description,— Consists  in  the  excision  of  the  pile-twaring  seRnitnt  of 
muccius  membrane,  logcthcr  with  its  piles — followed  by  the  immediate  suturing 
of  the  divideil  mucous  membrane  alxne  to  the  .skin  bclim-.  This  fiirm  of 
o|)cration  is  especially  indicated  in  those  cases  <>f  hemorrhoids  where  a  circle 
of  large  and  irregular  ]>ilcs  more  or  less  completely  surrounds  the  anal  orilii-e. 

Preparation-Position— Landmarks,— .As  in  the  operation  by  ligation 
above  described. 

Operation.— (1)  Having  dilated  the  anal  orifiit.  as  dcscribi-<l  under  the 
ligature  ojieralion.  the  pile-l)earing  segment  of  mucous  membrane  i>  M'i/ed 
with  forceps  anil  put  upon  gentle  stretch.  (See  Fig.  446.)  (a)  While  thus 
held,  and  Ix'ginning  at  the  lowest  porii.m  iif  the  circle  and  pro<  ceding.  p<iri 
fiiissti.  up  the  two  .sides,  the  mucous  membrLinc  i>  divided  «ilh  ~ci»ors  exactly 
along  the  muco- cutaneous  line— passing  entirely  around  the  circumference  of 
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the  anal  oi>ening  and  accurately  following  in  and  out  along  every  irregularity 
of  the  skin.  (3)  Working  by  rapid  dissection  along  the  submucous  plane 
with  the  closed  end  of  blunt  scissors,  the  extemal  sphincter  is  first  exposed 
and  then  the  beginning  of  the  internal  sphincter — and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  the  attached  hemorrhoids,  separated  from  their  bed  of  sub- 
mucous tis.sue,  are  drawn  down  below  the  skin  margin — all  restraining  points 
of  connective  tissue  being  divided.  (4)  The  mucous  membrane  just  above 
the  hemorrhoids  is  now  cut  transversely,  a  small  extent  at  a  time — and  the 
limited  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  thus  freed  above  is  immediately 
stitched  with  silk  to  the  free  border  of  skin  below,  which  has  been  divided 
along  the  mu co-cutaneous  hne  of  the  primary  incision.  Following  this, 
another  area  of  mucous  membrane  is  cut  free  above — and  at  once  sutured 


to  the  skin  below— ami  thus  on  around  the  circle— until  the  circumference 
of  pile-beLiring  mucou>  membrane  is  removed. 

Comment,— .All  bleeding  vessels  are  toniroHed,  by  Whitehead,  by  torsion 
during  these  slejis.  The  chief  hemorrhage  tends  to  come  from  ihc  vessels 
divideii  in  the  transverse  division  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  and  pedicle  of 
the  pill-  above  ■  ^uid  this  bleeding  i-  liirgely  conirollcd  by  the  immediate 
suturing  of  the  free  iwirdfr  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  free  margin  01 
the  skin.  There  is  no  reason  whv  tine  ciitgut  ligatures  should  not  be  used 
where  consj.lcred  necessary-. 


Description. — Consists  in  ilic 
rhoidal  growth     while  held   in    ihe  gr; 


I  red  heat,  of  the  hemor- 
nf  special   clamp-forceps.     This 
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form  of  operation  may  be  applied  to  piles  in  general — but  is  more  especially 
indicated  in  simple  venous  piles  of  medium  size. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  ligature  method. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  dilated  the  anus,  each  pile  in  turn,  or  a  cluster 
of  piles,  is  seized  with  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  downward  and  away  from 
its  attachment.  (2)  Divide  the  muco-cutaneous  border,  if  there  be  one,  with 
blunt-pointed  scissors  or  knife  (that  nerve-filaments  may  not  be  included 
in  the  grasp  of  the  clamp).  (3)  Apply  the  clamp,  with  the  pile  still  under 
gentle  traction,  to  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  gut — the 
clamp  resting  in  the  cut  groove  at  the  muco-cutaneous  border,  if  the  pile 
be  one  having  a  cutaneous  part.  The  blades  are  then  screwed  together 
sufficiently  firmly  to  thoroughly  compress  the  parts.  (4)  With  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors,  cut  away  the  excess  of  hemorrhoid  which  projects  above  the 
clamp.  Then,  with  a  Paquelin  or  other  cautery  at  red  heat,  slowly  and 
thoroughly  cauterize  the  stump  of  the  pile.  As  the  clamp  is  loosened,  follow 
down  the  escaping  pile-stump  with  the  point  of  the  cautery — seeing  that  all 
hemorrhage  is  controlled.  If  necessary'  to  make  the  hemostasis  complete,  the 
stump  may  be  again  clamped  and  again  cauterized.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  all  the  piles  or  clusters  have  been  cauterized. 

Comment. — Where  the  piles  are  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
circle  surrounding  the  anus,  they  should  be  dinded  into  segments  or  groups 
by  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  prior  to  clamping  and  cauterizing. 
Avoid  burning  the  skin — or  detaching  the  eschars,  thereby  favoring  hemor- 
rhage. 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FISTULA-IN-ANO  BY  INQSION. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  laying  open  of  the  fistulous  tract  upon  a 
grooved  director — followed  by  the  curettage  of  the  sinus-walls — and  light 
gauze  packing  of  the  raw  bed  to  promote  healing  from  the  bottom  and  ob- 
literation of  the  fistula, — or  excision  of  tract  with  suture  of  its  bed. 

Preparation. — Purgation;  rectal  irrigation;  .shaving  of  circumanal  re- 
gion; dilatation  of  the  sphincter  just  before  operation,  in  the  more  compli- 
cated cases. 

Position. — Patient  in  the  lithotomy  [x^sition,  with  nates  over  the  end 
of  the  table;  surgeon  sitting  opposite  the  perineum. 

Landmarks. — Anus;  rectum;  course  cf  fistula  and  pcsiti(  n  of  openings 
determined  in  advance,  if  possible. 

Operation. — (1)  A  grooved  director  is  ])asscd  through  the  sinus,  from  its 
skin  opening — made  to  traverse  its  length  and  emerge  through  its  internal 
opening  within  the  bowel — and  the  end  of  the  director  is  then  caused  to 
project  through  the  anus  by  directing  its  tij)  with  the  left  index-finger  within 
the  rectum,  while  its  handle  is  depressed  with  the  right  hand.  The  external 
and  internal  ojK*nings  of  the  fistula  are  then  in  plain  view — with  the  grooved 
director  passing  through  its  entire  length.  (See  Fig.  451,  A.)  (2)  Upon  the 
grooved  director  a  narrow,  pointed  knife  is  passed  (or  a  probe- [)oin ted  bis- 
toury may  be  used)  with  its  cutting-edge  directed  outward — thus  incising 
the  fistula  throughout  its  entire  course — freeing  the  grooved  director  and 
allowing  the  parts  to  recede  into  their  normal  positions.  (3)  The  lips  of 
the  wound  and  of  the  sinus  are  then  separated  by  the  of)erator's  left  thumb 
and  index — and,  while  thus  exposed,  the  entire  extent  of  the  fistula  should 
be  scraped  with  a  curette,  so  as  to  remove  its  old  wall — and  then  lightly 
packed  with  gauze  and  allowed  to  heal  from  the   bottom.     A  T-bandage 
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keeps  the  dressing  in  place.     The  bowels  are  usually  kept  constipated  for 
a  few  days. 

Comment. — (i)  Fistula;-in-ano  are  generally  one  of  three  types; — **  Com- 
plete"— "Incomplete  Internal" — "Incomplete  External."  In  addition,  fis- 
tulae  may  have  several  openings; — and  they  may  have  irregular  forms,  as, 
for  example,  the  "horseshoe"  type.  (See  Figs.  447  to  450.)  (2)  If  the 
grooved  director  does  not  pass  readily,  a  probe  may  first  find  the  way — and 
the  director  passed  along  this — and  the  probe  then  withdrawn.  (3)  If  the 
grooved  director,  or  probe,  cannot  be  made  to  find  an  internal  communication 
with  the  bowel,  but  nevertheless  comes  very  near  the  mucous  membrane, 
it  may  be  forced  the  remaining  distance,  provided  this  distance  be  short. 
(4)  If  the  end  of  the  director  cannot  be  brought  out  through  the  anus,  a 
narrow,  probe-pointed  bistoury  may  be  passed  along  it  and  the  director 


B 


il:'C<^ 


Fig;s.  447-450.  — For  MS  OF  FisTri./v:-iN- xno  :— A.  Keilum  in  vertical  section;  a.  Incomplete  external 
fistula  ;  A,  Incomplete  internal  fistula  ;  r,  Complete  fistula  ;  </.  IrreKular  complete  fistula.  B,  Surface 
view  of  fistulous  tracts,  showing  various  irre>^ular  fornis  of  fistuUe  and  diverticula — their  external 
openings  being  marked  by  a  star. 


withdrawn — and  then  the  end  of  the  pr()be-|)ointed  bistoury  is  pressed  against 
the  surgeon's  left  index-finger  (or  a  special  piece  of  wood)  introduced  within 
the  rectum—  and  finger  and  knife  simultaneously  withdrawn — the  knife  cutting 
the  intervening  soft  parts  through  in  its  withdrawal.  Or  one  blade  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  may  be  passed  along  the  director  and  the  sinus  thus  laid  open. 
(5)  In  incomplete  internal  fistula",  the  internal  opening  is  found  through  a 
speculum — a  bent  probe  |)asse(i  along  the  sinus — and  an  external  opening 
made  where  thus  indicated — after  which  the  operation  is  completed  as  in  a 
com])lete  fistula.  (6)  In  incom[)lete  external  fistula,  if  the  inner  end  be  very 
near  the  mucous  membrane,  a  director  is  protruded  through  the  sinus  into 
the  bowel,  forcing  its  way  through  the  thin  barrier — after  which  the  operation 
is  completed  as  in  the  complete  fistula.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner 
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opening  be  nut  connected  with  or  near  the  bowel,  the  entire  tract  must  be 
laid  open  from  without.  (7)  If  the  li.^tulu  extend  high  up  along  ihe  bowel, 
juil^ment  must  Ijc  exercised  as  ti>  what  extent  cuttinf;  is  necessary,  and  lo 
what  extent  dilatation  and  scraping  will  suffice.  (8)  In  ''horsc^ihoe"  hslula; 
(an  external  opening  on  each  side  of  the  anus  leading  to  a  single  internal 
opening,  generally  upon  the  posterior  rectal  wall)  the  bowel  function  is  less 


apt  to  be  interfen-d  with  if  the  ^phincle^  Ik.-  cut  on  one  side  only  (and  at 
right  anglo  to  ihe  anal  orifice)  and  the  opposilc  jKirt  of  the  lislula  l)C  <lilati-d. 

scrajied.  ;\ni]  ilraincd  from  the  lirst  si.le.  (9)  Search  shoulil  always  Ik-  ma<te 
for  secondary  listul;e  runnini;  olT  from  the  main  one,  and  these  likewise  laid 
ojien  and  iiiretlfd  -or  dilated  ami  s.raiied.  (lo)  'I'he  internal  s]ihincler 
shou!.l  not  Ije  divi<le.l  if  il  can  be  heli>eil.     If  it  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
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internal  sphincter,  the  division  should  be  at  right  angles  to  its  fibers  at  the 
site  of  section  (that  repair  may  be  more  complete,  and  subsequent  functioning). 
And  it  is  preferable  not  to  divide  the  internal  sphincter  in  more  than  one 
place  at  a  time  (for  the  same  reasons).  (11)  Whatever  hemorrhage  occurs, 
which  is  generally  slight,  is  ordinarily  controlled  by  gauze  packing — but  gut- 
ligaturing  may  be  used  where  necessary.  (12)  In  appropriate  cases  the  entire 
fistulous  tract  may  be  dissected  out — and  the  raw  edges  thus  left  be  brought 
together  by  superficial  and  deep  chromic  gut  sutures — thus  at  once  obliterating 
the  site  of  sinus  and  inviting  primary  union.  This  method  is  preferable  to 
simple  incision  wherever  applicable.     (See  Fig.  451,6  and  C.) 


VI.  THE  STOHACR 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — Lies  in  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions — being 
about  five-sixths  to  left  and  one-sixth  to  right  of  median  line; — lying  under 
the  liver  and  diaphragm, — above  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and  transverse  colon 
(also  upon  the  transverse  mesocolon,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  pan- 
creas, abdominal  vessels  and  solar  plexus), — and  between  gall-bladder  on 
right  and  spleen  on  left. 

Relations. — Anteriorly  and  superiorly:  diaphragm;  thoracic  wall  (an- 
terior portions  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs);  left  and  quadrate  lobes  of 
liver;  anterior  abdominal  wall;  lesser  omentum.  Posteriorly  and  infe- 
riorly :  diaphragm;  crura  of  diaphragm;  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava; 
first  lumbar  vertebra;  coeliac  axis;  lesser  j:eritoneal  sac;  splenic  flexure  of 
colon;  transverse  colon;  transverse  mesocolon  (superior  layer);  spleen  (gastric 
surface);  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  caj^sulc;  pancreas;  splenic  vessels;  duo- 
denum fourth,  or  ascending  jK)rtion);  solar  plexus.  Right  end  :  transverse 
colon;  inferior  surface  of  liver.     Left  end  :  sj)leen;  diaphragm. 

Position  of  Cardiac  End  (Fundus). — Reaches  up  to  the  left  sixth  chon- 
dro-sternal  articulation,  or  fifth  rib  in  mammary  line,  and  to  cupola  of  dia- 
phragm;— slightly  al)ove  and  l)chind  the  heart  a}:ex; — and  3  to  5  cm.  (ij 
to  2  inches)  higher  than  the  cardiac  oritke  of  the  stomach. 

Position  of  Cardiac  Orifice.— ()p])osite  left  seventh  chondro  sternal 
articulation,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  from  sternum: — also  on  level  with  ninth 
dorsal  s])ine  (left  side  of  eleventh  dorsal  verlel)ra).  Lies  from  2  to  3  cm. 
(J  to  I J  inches)  l)elow  the  esophageal  ojjcning,  and  alxmt  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) 
from  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  -and  11  cm.  (4^  inches)  from  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Position  of  Pylorus. — On  level  with  bony  ends  of  seventh  ribs  (which 
i.re  5  to  7.5  cm.,  or  2  to  3  inches,  l)elow  the  stcrno-xiphoid  joint),  lying  lo 
right  of  median  line  and  nearer  the  surface  than  the  cardiac  end; — alsc  on 
level  with  twelfth  dorsal  s})ine  (uj)])er  border  of  t'lrst  lumbar  vertebra). 

Fixation  Points  and  Ligaments  of  Stomach. — Hound  to  diaphragm  l)y 
esophagus; — hound  to  vertebral  column  by  duodenum; — ligamentum  phrenico- 
gastricum  connects  cardia  lo  diaphragm,-  gastro-hepatic  omentum  (lesser 
omentum)  connects  lesser  curvature  to  liver; — ligamentum  hepato-du(Klenale 
connects  pylorus  and  duodenum  to  liver;— gastro-sf)lenic  omentum  binds 
greater  end  of  stomach  to  sj)leen; — great  omentum  binds  the  stomach  only 
when  itself  is  bound. 
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Peritoneal  Coverings. — Everywhere — except  along  the  upper  anci  lower 
curvatures,  and  upon  the  triangular  areas  at  either  end. 

Arteries. — Gastric;  pyloric  and  right  gastro-epiploic  branches  of  hepatic; 
left  gastro-epiploic  and  vasa  brevia  of  splenic. 

Veins. — Coronary  and  pyloric,  emptying  into  portal  vein;  right  gastro- 
epiploic, emptying  into  superior  mesenteric;  left  gastro-epiploic,  emptying 
into  splenic. 

Nerves. — Right  vagus  (posterior  surface);  left  vagus  (anterior  surface); 
solar  plexus  of  sympathetic  system. 

Lymphatic  Glands. — Along  greater  and  lesser  curvatures — and  at 
pyloric  and  cardiac  ends. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

Stomach  when  empty — lies  far  back  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  beneath 
left  lobe  of  liver  and  in  front  of  pancreas. 

In  moderate  distention — Cardiac  end  lies  beneath  left  seventh  chondro- 
sternal  articulation,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  beyond  the  sternum.  Pyloric 
end  lies  opposite  a  point  near  end  of  eighth  right  chondro-costal  articulation. 

Borders  (curvatures)  of  stomach  are  represented  approximately  by  cur\'es 
of  the  characteristic  contour  between  the  points  just  given — the  greater 
curvature  reaching  at  first  to  the  left,  then  downward  to  the  infracostal  line. 
The  lesser  curvature  crosses  the  vertebral  column  on  a  level  with  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  greater  curvature  crosses  the  epigastrium  on  a  line 
connecting  the  ninth  and  tenth  costal  cartilages — which  is  about  two  finger- 
breadths  above  the  umbilicus. 

(lastric  fossa — a  triangular  area  of  about  40  square  centimeters  (15^ 
inches)  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  where  it  lies  in  direct  contact 
with  the  abdominal  wall — bounded,  below,  by  the  transverse  colon;  above 
and  to  left,  by  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  costal  cartilages;  and  above  and 
to  right,  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSroERATIONS  IN  OPERATIONS  UPON 

THE  STOMACH. 

Stomach  may  be  recognized  by  its  relation  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver — by  its  continuity  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum — 
by  its  thick  and  stiff  wall,  as  determined  by  pinching  it  up  between  the  fingers — 
by  the  direction  of  its  vessels — and  by  its  pinkish-white  color  and  absolute 
o|)acity.  The  stomach  and  transverse  colon  have  been  mistaken  for  each 
other.  The  transverse  colon  should  l)e  displaced  downward  and  the  liver 
upward — revealing  the  stomach  between  them.  If  not  otherwise  recognizable, 
follow  back  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  portal  fissure,  with  the  index- 
finger — thence  downward  along  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  to  the  stomach. 

Anterior  gastric  wall  lies  in  the  greater  peritoneal  cavity — and  its  posterior 
wall  in  the  lesser  cavity. 

Superior  wall  of  the  transverse  colon  lies  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity — 
and  its  inferior  wall  in  the  greater  cavity. 

Mesentery  descends  downward  and  forward  from  under  the  back  part 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  omentum  major  descends  from  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  inferior  aspect  of  the  transverse  colon — and 
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may  contain  a  cavity  and  be  continuous  with  the  omentum  minor  above 
the  transverse  colon — but  its  component  layers  are  more  generally  united. 
The  omentum  can  be  more  conveniently  displaced  upward  and  to  the  left. 
Note. — Other  general  surgical  considerations  will  be  mentioned  under 
special  classes  of  gastric  operations. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

Scalpels;  straight  and  blunt-pointed  bistouries;  scissors,  cur\^ed  and 
straight;  dissecting  and  toothed  forceps;  tenacula;  artery-clamp  forceps; 
various  retractors;  large  gauze  pads;  broad  spatula?;  intestinal  clamps ;  stomach 
clamps;  Murphy  button;  sponge-holders;  volsella;  stomach-tube;  rubber 
tubing  (for  gastrostomies);  needles,  curved  and  straight;  needle-holders; 
sutures,  silk  and  gut;  ligatures,  silk  and  gut;  ligature-carrier,  wound-hooks. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  STOMACH-TUBE- 

Description. — The  passage  of  a  hollow  tube  down  the  esophagus  and 
into  the  stomach — for  the  purpose  of  removing  fluid  from,  or  injecting  fluid 
into,  the  stomach. 

Position. — Patient  sits  upright  in  chair  or  in  bed — head  thrown  backward 
(preferably  steadied  by  an  assistant) — mouth  gagged  (preferably,  but  not 
necessarily) — napkin  placed  over  tongue  to  enable  it  to  be  more  easily  grasped; 
— Surgeon  stands  in  front. 

Operation. — The  surgeon  depresses  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  left 
index-finger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  draws  it  forward — this  finger  thus  also 
guarding  the  larynx.  The  tube,  previously  warmed  and  lubricated,  and 
held  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  is  guifled  along  until  it  impinges  upon 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  when  it  is  directed  downward.  The  esopha- 
gus once  entered,  the  tube  is  gently  pressed  further  downward,  aided  by 
the  act  of  swallowing,  until  it  has  entered  the  stomach. 

Comment. — In  the  average  adult,  the  distance  from  the  upper  incisor 
teeth  to  the  superior  end  of  the  esophagus  is  given  as  14  cm.  (5^  inches); — 
from  the  same  point  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  23  cm.  (9  inches); — and  from 
the  .same  point  to  the  diaphragmatic  opening,  as  37  cm.  (14^  inches).  Pouches 
and  diverticula  of  the  esophagus  are  to  be  avoided. 


GASTROTOMY 

HV  MKDIAX  IXriSIOX. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  tcm])orary  opening  of  the  stomach  by 
incision,  followed  l)y  its  closure  at  the  same  operation.  (lenerally  re.^^orted 
to  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  for  exploration,  or  for  treatment  of  surgical 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  pylorus,  or  esophagus  (such  as  gastric  ulcer, 
dilatation  of  the  esophageal  or  pyloric  orifice,  dilatation  of  the  esophagus, 
etc.).  The  opening  may  be  made  in  the  median  line,  or  below  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  arch.  As  far  as  possible,  transverse  division  of  muscles 
and  injury  to  nerves  should  be  avoided. 

Preparation. — Stomach  washed  out. 

Position. — Patient  su})ine;  vSurgeon  to  patient's  right,  cutting  from  above 
downward;  Assistant  opposite. 
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Landmarks.— Linea  alba;  xiphoid  cartilage;  umbilicus. 

Incision. — In  Ihe  median  line — its  center  being  about  opposite  the  space 
between  ihe  eighth  and  ninth  costal  cartilages — and  extending  to  or  toward 
the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  above,  and  to  or  toward  the  umbilicus  below, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require — generally  being  from  j  to  10 
cm.  (z  to  4_inches)  long.     (Fig.  452,  A.) 

Operation. — (1)  The  steps  of  the  operation,  up  to  entering  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  for  median  abdominal  section  (see 
page  631).  (i)  The  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  are  now  well  retracted 
and  the  stomach  sought — the  steps  for  its  recognition  being  given  under  Gen- 
eral Surgical  Considerations.  While  searching  for  the  stomach,  which  is 
often  not  easily  located,  temporary  silk  sutures,  or  tract  ion -ligatures,  may  be 


midfCBll- 


placefl  through  the  entire  thickness  of  each  abdominal  lip — partly  to  sen-e 
as  retractors,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  peritoneum  from 
the  abdominal  wall.  (3)  Having  located  the  stomach,  that  portion  of  its 
anterior  wall  into  which  the  incision  is  to  be  made  must  be  isolated  and 
drawn  out  of  the  wound  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  si>ecial  traction-forceps, 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  being  packed  off  with  gauze.  The  site  of  the 
opening  into  the  stomach  will  depend  largely  upon  the  site  of  the  foreign 
lnxiy,  or  ujKm  the  special  object  of  the  operation.  (4)  .\n  assistant  grasps 
the  anterior  stomach-wall  toward  either  side  of  the  retracted  abdominal 
wound,  between  his  thumbs  and  fingers,  steadying  and  spreading  out  that 
surface — or  temporary  silk  tract  ion -sutures  may  be  passed,  with  cuned 
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needle,  into  the  stomach-wall,  without  entering  its  cavity — thus  exposing 
an  area  of  about  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches)  of  the  anterior  stomach -wall. 
(5)  This  area  having  been  put  upon  the  stretch,  an  opening  of  about  3.7  to 
5  cm.  (li  to  2  inches)  is  made  in  the  vertical  axis  of  the  stomach,  parallel 
with  the  blood-vessels — or  it  may  be  made  parallel  with  the  long  axis,  avoiding 
large  vessels.  This  opening  may  be  made  by  a  quick,  controlled  stab  of  a 
narrow,  sharp  bistoury,  penetrating  all  the  coats,  and  then  enlarging  with 
blunt-pointed  bistour)' — or  it  can  be  more  deliberately  made  by  a  pair  of 
scissors,  picking  up  a  fold  of  stomach-wall  and  cutting  through  at  right  angles 
to  the  fold.  (6)  Two  temporary'  traction-sutures  are  at  once  placed  in  the 
opposite  lips  of  the  stomach  wound,  to  hold  them  in  control,  and  to  enable 
the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  exposed  by  retraction  of  its  walls.  The 
stomach  opening  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary.  Clamp  and  twist  all  bleeding 
vessels,  carefully  isolating  and  ligating  with  gut  any  requiring  ligature.  If 
indicated,  the  stomach  may  be  washed  out,  thoroughly  protecting  tjfie  abdom- 
inal cavity  from  soiling.  (7)  The  object  of  the  operation  is  now  accom- 
plished. The  stomach-wall  is  then  sutured  in  the  manner  described  under 
Gastrorrhaphy,  page  765, — with  a  tier  of  sutures  through  the  mucous  coat, 
and  an  overlying  tier  of  Lemberts  through  the  outer  coats — using,  preferably, 
fine  chromic  gut.  The  stomach  is  then  dropped  back  into  place  and  the 
abdomen  closed  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Comment. — Where  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  the  special  site 
sought,  it  is  more  conveniently  reached  by  an  oblique  subcostal  incision  (q.  v.). 
The  above  incision  is  the  best  for  the  pyloric  end,  and  for  all  other  portions 
of  the  stomach  except  the  cardiac  end — and  for  general  exploration  and  most 
foreign  bodies. 

GASTROTOMY 

BY  OBLinrE  SIBCOSTAI.  INCISION. 

Description. — The  stomach  is  opened  ])y  an  incision  j)arallel  with  and 
below  the  left  costal  arch — which  more  conveniently  exposes  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach  and  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  esophagus. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Median  Gastrotomy. 

Landmarks. — Xiphoid  cartilage;  left  costal  arch. 

Incision. — Begins  near  the  lip  of  the  xij)h()id  cartilage  and  extends 
thence  downward  and  outward,  parallel  with  and  about  2.5  to  3.7  cm.  (r  to 
i^  inches)  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  costal  arch,  ending  about  o])posite  the 
anterior  end  of  the  ninth  ril), — generally  exlending  for  a  distance  of  5  to  7.5 
cm.  (2  to  3  inches),  varying  with  the  lliickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  other 
circumstances.     (Fig.  452,  H.) 

Operation.  -(■)  Incise  through  skin  and  fascia,  clamping  all  bleeding 
vessels.  The  incision  will  pass  through  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique  at 
about  a  right  angle  to  its  fil)ers, — will  ])ass  between  the  fibers  of  the  internal 
ohli(|ue, — and  will  divide  those  of  tlie  iransversalis  transversely  to  their 
course, — l)Ut  will  })ass  more  or  less  ])arallel  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves, 
which,  if  })ossil)le,  should  l)e  recognized  and  drawn  aside.  (2)  The  |)eri- 
toneum  is  oj)ened  in  the  line  of  the  original  incision — the  stomach  is  recog- 
nized— isolated — and  drawn  into  the  wound,  the  general  y)eritoneal  cavity 
being  well  packed  olT — and  its  anterior  wall  is  o[)ene(l  in  the  same  general 
way  as  (les(Til)e(l  in  Median  Oastrotomy,  and  in  the  special  site  selected. 
(3)  The  object  of  the  o])eralion  having  been  accomplished,  the  stomach-wall 
and  the  abdominal  wound  are  closed  in  the  manner  just  described. 
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Comment. — (l)  The  above  operation  is  ven-  similar  to  that  of  Gastros- 
tomy by  the  same  incision,  (a)  Large,  irregular,  impacted  bodies  are  some- 
times remo\ed  by  incisions  made  directly  over  them  and  giving  access  by  the 
nearest  route. 


GASTKORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  the  stomach-wall.  Generally  resorted  to 
for  wounds,  closure  after  operations,  ulcers,  etc.  (Sometimes  gastrorrhaphy 
is  unadvisedly  use<l  synonymously  with  gastropli cation.) 

Preparation— Position— Laiidmarks— Incision. — As  for  gastrotomy 
by  median  incision. 

Operation.— (I)  The  |>eritoneal  cavity  having  been  opened,  hemorrhage 
controlled,  and  the  wound    retracted,  the  stomach  is  e.xposed  and  brought 


forward,  (a)  The  area  Iwing  jiacked  off  with  gauze,  the  site  of  the  o|)eration 
i>  ccHiveniently  helil  by  an  assistant.  (3)  The  mucous  membrane  is  first 
sutured  with  continuous  sutures  of  line  silk  i>r  gut— by  moans  of  a  curved 
needle  held  in  a  holiler  in  the  right  hand,  while  iiicking  up  the  mucous  mem 
bnine  with  forceps  in  the  left.  (4)  A  second  line  of  interruiited  I^-mlwrt 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  gut  is  now  api)lLed,  passing  through  the  serous  anil 
muscular  coals  of  both  lijis  ut  the  wound,  and  thus  bringing  serous  surfaces 
into  contact.  (5)  The  slimach  i^  then  returneil  to  its  ])!aie  -and  the  alxlo- 
men  suiurerl  as  usual. 

Comment.— (!)  Chromic  gut  may  1*  used  throughout,     (a)  The  first 
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tier  of  sutures  may  consist  of  an  overhand  stitching  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  all  the  coats,  applied  continuously — followed  by  interrupted  Lembert 
sutures  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  burying  in  the 
first  tier.  (Fig.  453.)  (3)  Sometimes  three  tiers  are  applied — a  continuous 
stitch  through  the  mucous  coat — an  interrupted  or  continuous  through 
the  muscular — and  an  interrupted  through  the  serous.  (4)  In  cases  of 
suturing  for  gastric  ulcer — (a)  the  edges  (in  simple  cases)  are  merely  in- 
vaginated  by  sutures,  first  of  the  mucous  membrane,  then  of  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats; — (b)  Or  the  ulcer  may  be  excised  (in  hard,  thick 
walls,  or  in  large  ulcers)  elliptically,  the  edges  of  the  ellipse  being  united 
by  the  two  tiers  just  described.  (5)  All  lines  of  gastric  suturing  may  be  rein- 
forced by  omental  grafts  sutured  over  the  suture-line. 


GASTROSTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — By  gastrostomy  is  meant  the  establishment  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  fistulous  opening  in  some  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  alimentation  or  surgical  treatment — the  stomach 
generally  being  attached  by  suture  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  just  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  incision  of  its  wall.  The  operation  of  Gastrostomy 
may  be  done  in  one  or  in  two  stages.  Where  haste  is  a  consideration,  the 
opening  must  be  made  into  the  stomach  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  Where  haste  is  unnecessarv,  the  stomach  is  first  attached 
to  the  opening  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall — from  three  to  five  days  given 
for  union  to  take  place,  shutting  off  the  peritoneal  cavity — and  then  the 
stomach  is  opened.  In  such  cases  as  those  in  which  the  operation  is  done 
for  inoperable  cancer,  the  gastrostomy  is  meant  to  be  permanent.  Where 
the  operation  is  done  for  temporary  cause,  the  fistula  is  expected  to  subse- 
quently heal  of  its  own  accord  (which  is  generally  the  case),  or  a  special  opera- 
tion is  done  later  for  its  closure. 

Preparation  of  Patient. — The  stomach  is  washed  out;  the  site  of  opera- 
tion is  shaved;  the  bowels  are  em})tied. 

Position  during  Operation. — Suj)ine,  at  the  side  of  table,  with  abdominal 
parietes  relaxed  by  slight  elevation  of  the  shoulders  and  slight  flexion  of  the 
hips;  Surgeon  to  right  in  operating  in  median  line,  and  to  left  in  the  sub- 
costal o})eration;  Assistant  opposite. 

Division  of  Abdominal  Parietes.— Muscles  should  be  divided  in  their 
cleavage  line,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible — and  the  abdominal  nerves  should 
be  spared,  as  far  as  practicable.  A  disadvantage  of  all  oblique  incisions 
parallel  with  and  just  below  the  left  costal  arch  is  the  difficulty  of  making 
an  intramuscular  scj)aration  of  the  fibers.  Considerable  differences  of 
statement  exist  amoni^  the  writings  of  surgeons  as  to  the  placing  of  the  skin 
incision,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  dividing,  dealing  with,  and  suturing  the 
sul^jacent  structures  in  the  descriptions  of  even  the  same  operation  of 
Gastrostomy. 

Form  of  Artificial  Canal. — .\s  to  regurgitation  of  stomach  contents, 
the  longer,  more  inch'rect,  and  more  valvular  the  canal  between  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  oj)enings,  the  greater  the  control  over  the  gastric  contents. 
Immediately  after  operation,  rubber  tul)es  for  feeding  are  passed  down  the 
artificial  fistula — l>ut  after  the  first  few  days  these  tubes  are  introduced  onlv 
at  times  of  feeding — while  in  some  cases  the  tubes  must  be  constantly  w<»rn, 
only  being  removed  for  cleansing. 
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Comparison  of  Methods. — Ssabanajew-Franck's  method,  performed 
through  the  separated  fibers  of  the  rectus,  is  probably  the  best  for  a  {permanent 
fistula,  esj)ecially  in  a  lax  stomach.  Kader's  method  is  probably  the  best  for 
small  or  adherent  stomachs.  Manvedel's  method  is  probably  the  Lest 
for  the  rapidity  of  healing  of  the  fistula.  And  Howse's  method  is  probably 
the  most  quickly  done. 


GASTROSTOMY 

BY  SSABANAJKVV-FRANCKS  METHOD. 

Description. — A  cone  of  stomach  is  drawn  through  the  separated  left 
rectus  muscle — carried  beneath  a  bridge-work  of  skin — and  its  apex  made  to 
open  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  just  above  the  left  costal  arch.  The  stomach 
is  exposed  through  an  oblique  skin  incision  approximately  parallel  with  the 
left  costal  arch — with  a  vertical  separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  left  rectus  muscle — which,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  are  sutured  about 
the  base  of  the  cone. 

Preparation — Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Median  line;  linea  semilunaris;  left  costal  arch. 

Incisions. — Primary  incision — oblique,  about  6  to  8  cm.  (2J  to  3  inches) 
in  length,  is  made  over  the  outer  third  of  the  left  rectus  muscle,  beginning 
near  the  median  Hne  and  passing  downward  and  outward  somewhat  more 
vertically  than  transversely,  though  approximately  parallel  with  and  about 
2.5  to  4  cm.  (i  to  I J  inches)  from  the  left  costal  arch.  Secondary  incision 
(made  later  in  the  operation) — about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  in  length,  is  made 
through  the  skin  and  fascia  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  costal  cartilages 
and  approximately  parallel  with  the  original  incision. 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line — clamping 
bleeding  vessels — and  retracting  the  lips  of  the  wound.  (3)  Expose  the 
rectus  muscle — divide  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath — separate  the 
fibers  of  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle  vertically  by  blunt  dissection  in 
their  cleavage  line — divide  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath, — and  divide 
the  transversalis  fascia,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum — pre- 
serving, throughout,  the  integrity  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  retracting  the  structures  as  divided.  (Figs.  454  and  455.)  (3)  Draw 
a  long  cone  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  through  the  abdominal  wound, 
by  means  of  a  silk  traction-ligature  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats — the  apex  of  the  cone  being  represented  by  a  part  of  the  stomach-wall 
nearer  the  greater  than  the  lesser  curvature,  and  nearer  the  cardiac  than  the 
pyloric  end — calculating  that  sufficient  length  of  cone  be  drawn  out  Ho  pass, 
without  tension,  under  a  bridge-work  of  skin  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  wide. 
(4)  The  serous  coat  of  the  stomach  forming  the  base  of  the  cone,  is  now 
sutured  to  the  peritoneal  and  fascial  edges  of  the  wound  by  four  gut  sutures. 
The  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  are  then  attached  throughout 
to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  by  interrupted  or  continuous  gut 
sutures  (preferably  chromic),  avoiding  the  danger  of  constriction.  (5)  The 
secondary  incision  is  now  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia  in  the  site  indi- 
cated (see  Incisions) — passing  only  into  the  connective  tissue  plane.  (6) 
By  blunt  dissection  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  wound,  the  two  are  con- 
nected and  the  intervening  bridge-work  of  skin  thus  undermined  along  the 
fascial  plane.  (7)  A  pair  of  forceps  is  passed  through  the  smaller  opening 
into  the  larger — grasps  the  silk  traction  ligature  and  draws  the  cone  of  the 
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Stomach  into  the  smaller,  upper  wound,  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  costal 
cartilages — where  it  is  held  in  place  by  four  silk  sutures.  These  four  sutures 
are  passed  through  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  on  the  one  side,  and  through 
the  skin  and  fascia,  on  the  other — if  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  to  be  opened  at 
once.  But  if  the  opening  is  to  be  deferred,  the  sutures  pass  through  only 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.  The  small  incision  is  now 
sutured  at  either  end,  leaving  a  sufficient  opening  in  the  center  for  the  pas.sa^ 
of  the  cone.  (8)  The  separated  edges  of  the  rectus  and  its  sheath  are  now- 
sutured  with  interrupted  chromic  gut,  from  cither  end  toward  the  center, 
leafing  a  sufficient  opening  to  guard  against  dangerous  constriction  of  the 
base  of  the  cone,  while,  at  the  same  time,  approaching  the  base  nearly  enough 
to  form  a  mascular  circle  about  it.  (9)  The  skin  wound  is  then  closed 
throughout  with  subcuticular  silkworm-gut  sutures— or  other  form  of  suturing. 


(lo)  The  apc.x  of  the  cone  is  incised  at  imce,  in  cases  of  emergency — otherwise 
the  ojiening  is  deferred  for  iwo  or  three  duvs. 

Comment.— (I)  In  the  ontrinal  Ssabnna ie"'-Franck  ojieralion.  the  inci- 
sion was  carried  more  obli(|uely  and  mure  neariy  jiarallel  with  the  costal 
arches- ami  with  less  regard  for  the  |irc-.trvaticm  of  muscles  and  nerves  by 
intramuscular  scparaliim.  (a)  SurKCims  tlilYcr  as  to  the  direction  of  incising 
the  posterior  layer  of  ihe  rectal  sheath  and  the  subjacent  structures.  (31 
This  ojieralion  rc<|uires  a  verv  la.\  stomach,  cajwble  of  furnishing  a  rather 
long  cone.  The  resultins;  fistula  is  more  aul  H)  be  ilifficuil  lo  close  than  is 
Ihe  case-  in  >nme  of  the  other  melhods  of  (lastrostimy.  (4)  The  etl^cicncy 
of  Ihe  i)perali"n  depends  vipon  the  valve  like  nature  of  |he  o])eninK  over  the 
eiise  of  ihe  costal  cartihigcs— the  length  of  ihc  cone— the  muscular  action 
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of  the  rectus — the  double  change  of  direction  of  the  gastric  fistula  (at  first 
passing  through  the  rectus,  and  then  coming  out  at  the  skin  wound) — and 
upon  the  obliquity  of  the  fistulous  canal.  (5)  The  deferring  of  making  the 
opening  into  the  stomach  until  all  the  cone-burying  sutures  are  placed  and 
tied,  prevents  regurgitation  and  soiling  of  the  wound  in  cases  in  which 
the  stomach  must  be  opened  at  once. 

Other  Gastrostomies   Resembling  Ssabanajew-Franck's    Method    in 

General  Principle. — 

Albert's  Gastrostomy. — Similar  in  all  important  essentials  to  Ssabana- 
jew-Franck's operation,  with  the  following  exceptions; — (i)  The  primary 
incision  begins  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  and  passes 
almost  vertically  downward  over  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle  (tending 
to  be  more  vertical  than  oblique  as  in  Ssabanajew-Franck's).  (3)  The  sec- 
ondary incision  is  made  more  directly  over  (than  to  one  side  of)  the  primar}' 
incision,  and  is  placed  somewhat  nearer  the  costal  margin.  (3)  The  stom- 
ach is  bent  more  nearly  directly  upward — rather  than  upward  and  outward. 

Halm's  Modification  of  Ssabanajew-Franck's  Gastrostomy. — Re- 
sembles, in  general  principle,  Ssabanajew-Franck's  method — the  chief  differ- 
ence being  that  the  cone  of  stomach  is  brought  directly  up  through  the  eighth 
intercostal  space,  (i)  The  primary  incision  (Fenger's  incision)  is  about 
7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  long — placed  to  the  left  of  the  left  rectus  muscle — 2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  from,  and  parallel  with,  the  left  costal  arch.  The  secondary  incision 
is  made  later — at  the  anterior  end  of  the  eighth  left  intercostal  space,  parallel 
with  the  ribs — and  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  long,  (a)  Incise  skin  and  fascia 
in  line  of  primary  incision — incise  external  oblique  at  right  angle  to  fibers — 
separate  internal  oblique  in  cleavage  line — divide  transversalis  transversely 
to  cleavage  line — and  transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and 
})eritoneum  in  same  line — draw  out  long  cone  of  stomach,  as  in  Ssabanajew- 
Franck's  operation — suture  serous  coat  of  stomach  to  parietal  peritoneum 
and  fascial  edges  of  abdominal  wound — make  secondary  incision  in  given 
line — closed,  pointed  forceps  are  passed  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  left 
eighth  intercostal  space  and  made  to  work  their  way  through  the  intervening 
tissues,  hugging  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  guided  by 
the  finger  in  the  abdominal  wound — the  silk  traction-suture  is  grasped  by  the 
forceps  and  the  cone  of  stomach  drawn  through  the  eighth  intercostal  space — 
the  operation  being  completed  as  in  the  regular  Ssabanajew-Franck's  method. 
The  danger  of  injuring  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  costal  cartilages,  together 
with  the  fact  of  there  being  no  special  advantage  over  the  regular  operation, 
are  to  be  considered  in  undertaking  this  modification. 


GASTROSTOMY 

BY  VVITZEI/S  METHOD. 

Description. — The  stomach  is  approached  by  an  oblique  incision  below 
the  left  costal  arch,  passing  through  skin  and  fascia — with  vertical  separation 
of  the  anterior  rectal  sheath  and  fibers  in  their  cleavage  line — division  of  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath — and  vertical  division  of  the  peritoneum. 
A  rubber  tube  is  then  buried  in  a  long,  oblique  canal  in  the  anterior  stomach- 
wall,  formed  by  a  process  of  suturing — following  which,  the  stomach-wall  is 
sutured  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  edges  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal 
sheath — and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  over  all. 
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Preparation— ^Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Median  line;  linea  semilunaris;  left  costal  arch. 

Incision. — Ob[ic|ue.  parallel  with  and  2.5  to  4  cm.  (1  to  t)  Inches)  from 
the  left  costal  arch— beginning  near  the  median  line  and  passing  downward 
and  outward  for  about  7,5  cm.  {3  inches). 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  above  line — clamp  vessels — 
and  retract  lips  of  wound.  (2)  ExfXKe  the  rectus  muscle — divide  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  its  sheath — and  separate  the  filjers  of  the  rectus  muscle  vertically, 
in  their  cleavage  line,  by  blunt  dissection,  (Figs.  456-458.)  (3)  Divide 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath.  (4)  Di\ide  the  transversalis  fascia, 
subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum  vertically,  (s)  Retract  the  parts 
well — and  draw  the  portion  of  the  anterior  stomach-wall  which  is  to  be  dealt 
with  well  into  the  wound.  (6)  A  vebet-eyed  rubber  tube  is  now  laid  against 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  generally  in  such  a  position  as  to  correspond 
with  the  outer  wound,  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  tube  toward  the  cardiac  end 
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of  the  stomach  iuid  the  o])[>osilt'  end  directed  toward  the  lesser  curvature. 
About  5  to  7.5  cm.  {2  to  3  inches)  of  this  tube  is  now  buried  in  the  anterior 
stomach-wall  by  Lemljert  gut  sutures,  placri!  about  5  mm.  (f^  inch)  a|)art, 
and  extending  at  least  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  bevund  the  point  at  which  the  tube  is 
to  fnter  the  stomLich.  anri  so  placed  as  to  avuid  the  larger  vessels.  All  the 
sutures  are  now  tied,  thus  burying  in  the  tube — except  the  three  or  four  at 
the  lower  end  "f  the  tube.  (7)  The  stomach-w;dl  is  then  held  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  the  site  of  entrance  nf  the  tube  inm  the  stomach  prominent,  and. 
at  the  same  time.  >o  :is  to  separate  the  ujiposiie  (])osierior)  stomach-wall  — 
and  with  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  a  (|uick,  controlled  stab  is  made 
through  all  the  layers  of  the  anterior  stnmach-wnll.  nuarding  against  wounding 
the  opposite  (posterior)  wall— the  opening  being  made  just  beneath  the  lip 
<if  the  tube,  which  is  temiiorarily  withdrawn  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  for  that 
purpose  and  just  before  the  stab  is  made.     Immediately  upon  the  completion 
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of  the  stab-wound,  which  should  be  a  little  less  in  extent  than  the  caliber  of 
the  tube,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  thrust  through  the  opening  and  into  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach — and  the  already  placed  sutures,  which  were  temjiorarily 
left  untied  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  are  at  once  tied — thereby  j>reventing 
any  regurgitation  of  the  stomach  contents.  (8)  The  stomach  is  now  allowed 
to  f;itl  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity  sufficiently  to  leave  only  the  site  of  the 
anterior  stomach-wall  represented  by  the  buried  tube  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  wound— and  even  this  area  is  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the 
site  of  the  buried  tube  to  be  surrounded  by  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound 
in  the  form  of  as  narrow  an  ellipse  as  possible.  (9)  The  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  now  united  by  interrupted  gut  sutures  to  the  parietal 
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[leritoneum  and  lower  lip  of  wound  along  this  narrow  ellipse.  (10)  The 
edges  of  ihe  alxlominal  wound  are  then  united — fir.-^t  with  chromic  gut  inter- 
rupted sutures  passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  opposite  lips  of  ihe 
separated  rectus  muscle,  together  with  the  edges  of  its  sheath,  but  not  in- 
vohing  the  already  sutured  iieritoneum, — followed  by  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous silk  suturing  of  the  skin  anil  fascia — or  subcuticular  suturing.  Or  skin, 
fascia,  and  rectus  may  be  sutured  in  one  tier.  The  rubber  tube  will  emerge 
l)elween  the  two  ()r  three  upjier  sutures.  (11)  The  rubber  tubing  is  held  in 
[n>sition  by  a  silk  suture  passing  through  the  outer  part  of  its  wall  and  attached 
to  the  skin.  The  tube  is  left  in  for  three  or  four  dajs — and  then  inserted  only 
for  feeding. 
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Comment. — (i)  The  site  of  incision  sometimes  differs  from  that  above 
given — and  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  are  sometimes  cut  instead  of  separated — 
but  all  muscular  structures  should  be  separated,  and  nen'es  retracted,  as 
far  as  these  may  be  done,  (a)  Fenger's  incision  is  sometimes  used — about 
7-5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length  and  placed  to  the  left  of  the  rectus,  and  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  from  and  parallel  with  the  left  costal  arch.  (3)  Before  the  stomach 
is  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen,  three  gut  sutures  may  be  inserted  through 
its  serous  and  musiular  coats,  each  threaded  with  a  needle  at  either  end — 
and  after  the  stomach  has  receded  into  its  normal  position,  these  needles 
are  made  to  pierce  the  edges  of  the  alxiominal  wound,  from  within — and 
the  stomach  thus  drawn  up  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  opening.  (4) 
By  postponing  the  opening  into  the  stomach  until  all  the  sutures  are  placed 
and  most  are  tied,  the  leakage  is  minimized.  (5)  Regurgitation  is  prevented 
by  the  constriction  of  the  separated  fibers  of  the  rectus — by  the  long,  oblique 
canal — and  by  the  short  artificial  cone  created  by  the  manner  of  suturing, 
and  which  projects  into  the  stomach,  (6)  Operators  differ  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  ihey  divide  the  layers  of  the  rectal  sheath  and  subjacent  structures. 


GASTROSTOHY 

BV  M.\R\VKDKL-S  MKTMOD. 

Description. — This  oi>eration  resembles  Wilzel's  in  most  of  its  essentials — 
except  that  the  tube  is  buried  betn'een  the  mucous  coat,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  on  the  other — and  that  the  parietal  peri- 


toneum is  sutured  to  the  skin  before  the  stomach-wall  is  attached  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  incision. 

Preparation— Position. — Sec  C.eneral  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — As  in  Witzel's  o[>eration. 
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Incision. — Oblique  incision  about  6  to  7.5  cm.  (aj  to  3  inches)  in  length — 
made  over  the  left  rectus  muscle — beginning  near  the  median  line  and  passing 
downward  and  outward  somewhat  more  vertically  than  horizontally,  though 
approximately  parallel  with  and  about  2.5  cm.  to  4  cm.  (i  to  ij  inches) 
from  the  left  castal  arch. 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia^clamp  bleeding  ves.sels — and 
retract  the  lips  of  the  wound.  (2)  Expose  the  rectus  muscle — divide  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  vertically,  nearer  its  outer  part — separate 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  vertically  in  their  line  of  cleavage,  h>'  blunt  dissection — 
divide  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectal  sheath  verticallj' — and  the  transversalis 
fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum  in  the  same  line.  (3)  The 
parietal  peritoneum  is  now  drawn  out  and  sutured  with  interrupted  gut  to 
the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  abdominal  wound.  (See  Comment.)  (4)  The 
anterior  stomach-wall  is  then  drawn  out  and  sutured  to  the  parietal  peritoneum 


at  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  ellii)se. 
(Fig.  4S9-)  (5)  For  a  distance  of  about  s  cm.  (3  inches)  and  about  parallel 
wilh  the  line  of  skin  incision,  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  are  incised, 
carefulh'  guarding  against  cutting  through  the  mucous  coat.  The  serous  and 
muscular  coats  are  then  dissected  from  (he  mucosa  to  either  side  for  a.  short 
distance.  A  rubber  lube  is  now  laid  between  the  split  coats  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  then  sutured  over  it  with  fine  gul.  (Fig.  460-)  The  sutures  at  the 
tower  end  extend  1.2  cm.  (i  inch)  beyond  the  intended  opening  and  are 
placed  but  not  tied.  When  all  the  rest  are  tied,  an  opening  is  made  through 
the  mucous  coat  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ssabanajew-Franck's  operation — 
immediately  following  which,  the  tube  is  thrust  into  the  stomach  and  the 
lower  sutures  at  once  lied.  (6)  The  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound  are 
then  sutured  together  with  interrupted  silk  or  silkworm-gut. 
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Comment.— (I)  It  would  seem  belier  lo  attach  the  parietal  peritoneum  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  abdominal  wound  (rather  than  to  the  skin) — and  the 
stomach  to  the  peritoneum  thus  attached — then  the  edges  of  the  split  rectus 
can  be  brought  into  direct  contact,  in  finally  closing  the  abdominal  cavity, 
(a)  Fenger's  oblique  subcostal  incision  is  often  used— about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) 
in  length,  placed  to  the  left  of  the  rectus  and  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below 
and  parallel  with  the  left  costal  arch.  The  operation  may  also  be  done  in 
the  median  line.  (3)  The  tube  may  be  buried  in  the  stomach-wall  before 
the  latter  is  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound— which  is  some- 
times more  convenient.  (4)  Sui^eons  differ  considerably  upon  the  incision 
and  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 


GASTROSTOHY 

BV   KADEK-S  METHOD, 

Description. — This  is  a  modification  of  Witzel's  operation,  and  consists 
in  the  insertion  of  a  tube  into  the  stomach  at  a  right  angle  to  its  surface— 
and,  b>'  means  of  two  tiers  of  Lembert  interrupted  sutures,  two  parallel 
folds  are  made  in  the  anterior  stomach-wall,  thus  invaginating  the  stomach- 
wall  and  burying  in  the  tube.  The  stomach  is  reached  through  the  vertically 
separated  fibers  of  the  rectus. 


Preparation— Position.— See  (Jcneral  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks.— I, inea  alba;  linca  semilunaris;  left  costal  arch. 

Incision. — Vertical  inci^iiin  over  the  left  rectus  muscle,  beginning  about 
5  cm.  (i  inch)  Ix'low  the  costal  cartilages  and  extending  downward  ft  lo 
5  cm.  (2I103  inches),     (I'ig.  452.  C) 

Operation, — (i)  Incise  skin  and  fascia  in  the  above  line— clamp  bleeding 
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vessels — retract  margins  of  the  wound,  exposing;  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
(a)  Divide  the  outer  sheath  of  the  rectus  vertically.  Separate  the  fibers 
of  the  rectus  by  blunt  dissection  in  their  cleavage  line.  (3)  Divide  vertically 
the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  Iransversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar 
tissue,  and  peritoneum.  (4)  Isolate  and  draw  into  the  wound  a  fold  of 
the  anterior  stomach-wall — packing  off  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  gauze. 
(Fig.  461.)  (5)  Having  selected  an  appropriate  site,  and  while  the  stomach  is 
properly  held  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  avoid  injuri-  to  the  opposite  (posterior) 
wall,  an  opening  somewhat  smaller  than  the  caliber  of  the  tube  is  made  by 
a  quick,  controlled  stab  with  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  Having  seen 
that  no  serious  hemorrhage  follows  the  stab  wound,  a  rubber  tube  is  imme- 
diately inserted  into  the  stomach  cavity  through  this  opening  and  sutured 
to  the  edge  of  the  stomach  wound  with  two  gut  sutures  passing  into  but  not 
through  the  wall  of  the  tube.     (6»  While  the  tube  is  held  perpendicular  to 
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the  stomach-wall  at  its  jwint  of  entrance,  two  chromic  gut  Lembert  sutures, 
about  1.2  cm.  (i  inch)  apart,  are  so  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach,  on  either  side  of  the  tul)e.  as  to  raise  a  fold  or  pleat 
of  stomach-wall  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  long  and  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  high. 
These  deep  occlusion  sutures  are  then  tied— the  included  tissues  infolding 
into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  a  funnel-shaped  projection.  .\  second  tier, 
superficial  occlusion  sutures,  is  similarly  placed,  at  ihe  same  distances  apart, 
above  the  first,  which  are,  in  turn,  thus  buried  in  by  the  second,  forming 
a  second  fold.  The  sutures  of  the  second  tier  are  temporarily  left  long, 
to  aid  in  the  subsequent  manipulation  of  the  stomach.  (7)  The  general 
jieritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off  by  stitching  the  serous  and  muscuLir  coats  of 
the  stomach,  on  the  one  hand,  to  [he  parietal  |>eriloneum  and  edges  of  the 
divided  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus;  on  the  other — holding  the  stomach 
by  means  of  the  temporarily  left  occlusion  sutures.     (Fig.  462.)     (8)  The 
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separated  edges  of  the  rectus  are  sutured  with  interrupted  chromic  gut  sutures 
— and  the  anterior  sheath  of  the  rectus  with  a  similar  separate  line  of  sutures — 
both  being  closely  approximated  to  the  tube.  The  skin  is  closed  by  inter- 
rupted silkworm-gut  sutures. 

Comment. — (i)  This  operation  is  more  generally  applicable  than  Witzel's, 
of  which  it  is  a  modification,  because  of  requiring  less  amount  of  movable 
stomach-wall — and  because  it  may  be  used  through  any  kind  of  incision 
exposing  the  stomach.  (3)  The  folds  or  pleats  are  made  transverse  when 
the  opening  is  to  be  temporary — and  perpendicular  when  the  opening  is  to 
be  permanent.  (3)  Where  the  stomach  is  so  small,  or  so  bound  down,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  it  well  into  the  wound,  the  pleating  may  be 
made  and  the  tube  buried  with  the  stomach  in  situ.  (4)  The  efficiency  of 
the  method  depends  chiefly  upon  the  valvular  invagination  of  the  stomach- 
wall.  The  sides  of  the  infolded  funnel  soon  become  adherent,  leaving  only 
the  tubular  tract  patulous.  (5)  As  in  most  Gastrostomies,  surgeons  vary  as 
to  the  exact  placing  of  the  external  incision  and  the  manner  of  dividing, 
dealing  with,  and  suturing  the  subjacent  layers.  (6)  A  somewhat  similar 
method  (Abbe  and  Stamm)  consists  in  thrusting  a  tube,  through  a  previously 
made  opening,  perpendicularly  into  the  anterior  stomach-wall — then  sur- 
rounding it  by  a  circular  purse-string  suture  about  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  from  the 
catheter,  which  is  then  tied,  gut  being  used — then  a  second  purse-string 
suture  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  from  the  first,  which  is  tied  similarly — and 
a  third — the  stomach  being  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  as  above. 

Note. — Other  forms  of  Gastrostomy  might  be  mentioned — some  repre- 
senting older,  some  more  modern  methods — such  as  Howse's;  Greig  Smith's 
modification  of  Howse's;  E.  J.  Senn's;  Andrew's;  Von  Hacker's;  and  others' 
— but  those  above  described  in  detail  sufficiently  cover  the  best  modem 
methods. 


GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

By  Gastroenterostomy  is  meant  the  establishment  of  an  anastomotic 
opening  between  the  stomach  and  some  part  of  the  small  intestine — the 
name  of  the  operation  being  further  designated  by  the  part  of  the  intestine 
anastomosed — for  e.\am{)le,  gastro-duodenostomy,  gastrojejunostomy,  gastro- 
ileostomy.  The  object  of  the  o|)eration  is  generally  to  obtain  the  complete 
emptying  and  rest  of  the  stomach — or  to  furnish  egress  from  it  in  cases  oi 
obstinate  obstruction  at  or  near  the  pyloric  end — or  in  cases  of  excision  of 
the  intestine  near  the  pylorus. 

The  nearer  to  the  stomach  the  portion  of  intestine  anastomosed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  length  of  small  intestine  left  for  absorption.  That  portion 
of  the  stomach  between  the  jnloric  end  and  the  site  of  the  intestine  anas- 
tomosed with  the  stomach  becomes  partially  thrown  out  of  circuit  ("short- 
circuited")  in  |)ro])ortion  as  it  continues  or  not  to  transmit  intestinal  contents, 
and  henceforth  |)erforms  more  or  less  limited  function — the  bulk  of  the 
stomach  contents  traveling  by  the  new  route,  while  the  small  amount  which 
escapes  through  the  pylorus  still  goes  by  the  old  route. 

The  tlow  of  the  stomach  contents  is  usually  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric 
and  along  the  greater  curvature,  nearer  which  the  anastomosis  is  generally 
made — and  usually  from  the  pyloric  to  cardiac  end  along  the  lesser  curvature. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  so  approximate  a  coil  of  intestine  to  the  stomach 
that  the  flow  in  both  viscera  may  be  in  a  normal  direction — which  is  generally 
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accomplished  by  giving  the  coil  of  intestine  a  half-turn  just  before  making 
the  anastomosis. 

In  order  to  avoid  regurgitation  into  the  stomach  of  intestinal  contents, 
including  bile,  many  surgeons,  after  completing  the  gastro- enterostomy,  per- 
form a  jejuno-jejunostomy  (between  the  proximal  and  distal  limbs  of  [he 
jejunum) — the  Jaboulay-Braun  operation  (see  page  781). 


FiR-  463— B'*cs*M  Refkeshnti 


im  Mild  applkd  lo  anlerU 
rinK  carried  thrangh  aii  openins  made  in 

IModitifdIromGray.) 


The  intestine  may  be  anastomosed  to  the  anterior  or  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach— constituting  Anterior  or  Posterior  Gastro- enterostomy.  The 
latter  operation  is  preferable — the  reasons  for  which  being  given  under  Com- 
ment upon  the  two  operations,  pages  780  and  785.     (Fig.  463.) 


ANTERIOR  GASTRO-ENTEROSTOBTY 

BY  SIMPLE  SUTURING  — WOLFLERS  OPERATION 

Description. — In  this  operation  some  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  carried 
u])  in  front  of  the  great  t)mentum  and  transverse  colon  and  united  by  some 
method  of  suturing,  without  the  aid  of  one  of  the  mechanical  devices,  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  nearer  its  greater  curvature.  (Fig.  463,  .\.) 
The  nearest  part  of  the  small  intestine  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
which  is  available,  which  will  generally  be  the  jejunum,  is  the  portion  usually 
selected  for  the  anastomosis — constituting  gastro -jejunostomy. 

Preparation. — The  stomach  is  washed  out;  the  site  of  the  operation  is 
-haved;  the  bowels  are  emptied  by  purgation. 

Position.— Patient  supine,  at  side  of  table,  with  abdominal  parietes 
relaxed  by  slight  elevation  of  the  shoulders  and  slight  fle.vion  of  the  hij>s; 
Surgeon  to  the  right;  Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Lineaalba;  xiphoid  cartilage;  umbilicus. 

Incision. — In  median  line,  from  just  below  xiphoid  cartilage  to  umbilicus 
^and  beyond,  if  necessary  (Fig.  45a,  A). 
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Operation. — (i)  Is  conducted  as  a  median  abdominal  section  up  to 
the  exposure  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  (2)  The  beginning  of  the  jejunum 
is  now  sought — and  is  most  readily  found  b>'  temporarily  displacing  the 
great  omentum  upward  and  to  the  left,  and  the  transverse  colon  and  meso- 
colon upward  and  to  the  right — and  by  following  down  the  under  surface 
of  the  mesocolon  to  its  base,  from  left  to  right,  as  the  finger  passes  beneath 
the  ligament  of  Treitz,  a  loop  of  small  intestine  is  encountered,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  the  jejunum.  (Fig.  464)  This  is  now  followed  down 
several  inches  until  a  convenient  distance  for  anastomosis,  without  tension, 
to  the  anterior  stomach-wati  is  secured— which  is  generally  about  40  to  Jo 
cm.  (16  to  20  inches).  (3)  This  site  of  jejunum  being  held  by  an  assistant, 
the  transverse  mesocolon  and  great  omentum  are  now  allowed  to  drop  back 
into  place — the  jejunum  being  brought  down,  around  and  in  front  of  them — 


lis  course  is  allowed.  Then  to 
Tcsjjond  with  the  gastric  How 
(from  lefl  to  right)  the  loop  of  jejunum  is  given  a  half-turn  (Rocknitz's 
mofiificatiim)  and  is  thus  ajiproximatcd  to  the  anterior  wall  of  ihe  stomach, 
near  its  greater  curvature.  (Vi^.  465.)  It  is  imjMirtant  that  this  api^roxima- 
tion  should  be  accom|ilishcd  without  undue  twisting  and  tension  of  the 
intestine,  or  other  marked  disarrangement  of  normal  relations  of  the  parts 
ninccrned,  (4)  When  all  is  in  readiness  for  suturing,  the  proposed  site  of 
anastomosis  of  the  ariteriiir  stomach-wall  and  the  corresjjonding  portion  of 
the  jejunum  should  be  drawn  somewhat  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  for 
ihe  greater  convenience  of  manipulation.  An  assistant  holds  the  antime- 
sentcric  borrlcr  of  the  jcjimum  in  easy  contact  with  the  lower  anterior  surface 
of  the  slomach-wall,  near  the  great  curvature — holding  the  stomach  so  as 
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to  exclude,  as  much  as  {>ossible,  an  outflow  of  its  contents  when  incised — 
the  inlestines  being  squeezed  empty  and  clam[>e(l,  (5)  With  a  long,  straight 
needle,  threaded  with  chromic  gut,  nt  silk,  a  line  of  continuous  suturing, 
[Kissing  through  serous  and  muscular  coals  of  the  intestine,  on  ihe  one  hand, 
and  the  same  coats  of  ihc  stomach,  on  the  other,  is  carried  along  what  will 
form  the  posterior  line  of  union,  the  needle  being  inserted  at  cUkk  intervals — 
the  suture  left  hanging  long  at  both  enfis,  with  the  needle  at  one  end,  and 
knotted  at  the  other — and  the  suturing  ha\ing  extended  in  a  slightly  elliptical 


l.>  ii|>.1illii<  ).)un«m. 


dirertioii,  beginning  und  ending  about  i.i  cm.  (i  inch)  U-vcmd  the  ends 
of  the  future  incision  through  the  two  i.])po>cil  wall-.  (A)  With  a  ;-harp- 
pointc<l  bistoury,  a  ijiiick,  omlrolled  stab  is  made  inici  tlu'  ^inmach.  in  its 
long  axis,  and  then  into  the  intestine,  in  its  long  a\i^.  in  ilic  imlicaicd  -iies, 
ami  so  planned  that  the  incisions  will  fall  immcdiatdy  oppii>ilc  cacli  other 
and  l>e  of  the  same  size— the  incisions  k'ing  made  while  IhiiH  Miimadi  and 
intestine  are  so  held  by  an  assistant  as  to  present  their  proj^T  surfaces,  and. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  opposite  walls  are  held  apart  so  as  not  to  be  also  pene- 
trated by  the  knife  stab.  One  blade  of  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  is 
now  introduced,  and  both  incisions  lengthened  in  the  long  axes  of  both  viscera 
to  the  extent  of  about  5  to  6.5  cm.  (2  to  2^  inches) — until  within  about  1.2 
.cm.  (J  inch)  of  either  end  of  the  posterior  fine  of  suturing.  These  incisions 
into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  made  immediately  opposite  each  other,  should 
be  from  5  to  8  mm.  (J  to  J  inch)  from  the  suture-line.  Soiling  of  the  adjacent 
structures  with  the  outflow  of  stomach  and  intestinal  contents  should  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible  with  gauze  packing.  All  bleeding  should  be 
controlled  by  clamping  and  twisting — and  is  further  controlled  by  suturing — 
and  by  gut  ligature  if  necessary.  (7)  Immediately  following  these  incisions, 
the  margins  of  the  intestinal  incision  are  united  to  the  margins  of  the  stomach 
incision  by  continuous  suturing  with  silk  or  chromic  gut,  passed  with  a  curved 
needle  held  in  a  holder,  the  sutures  passing  through  all  the  coats  of  both 
stomach  and  intestine,  the  edges  of  the  incision  being  so  held  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  whipped  together  by  an  overhand  stitch.  (8)  The  threaded  end 
of  the  original  continuous  gut  or  silk  suture  is  now  taken  up  and  the  line 
of  suturing  continued  from  the  end  where  it  was  temporarily  discontinued, 
on  around  now  in  front  of  the  line  of  incisions  into  stomach  and  intestine, 
in  the  same  slightly  elliptical  outline  as  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  and  passing 
about  8  to  12  mm.  (J  to  J  inch)  from  the  line  of  incision  into  the  lumina 
of  the  viscera — until  the  suturing  reaches  the  opposite  end,  when  the  free 
end  of  the  suture  is  tied  to  the  end  originally  left  long  after  knotting.  Thus 
the  inside  line  of  sutures,  chiefly  for  strength,  is  reinforced  by  this  secondary- 
line  uniting  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  and  thus  shutting  off  any  leakage 
which  might  escape  through  the  suturing  of  the  margins  alone.  The  stomach 
and  intestine  must  be  so  manipulated  during  the  various  stages  of  the  suturing 
as  to  present  the  site  to  the  surgeon  most  advantageously.  (9)  A  third  line 
of  interrupted  gut  Lamberts  may  be  now  applied,  burying  in  the  other  two, 
if  thought  necessary — but  is  rarely  needed.  (10)  The  viscera  are  now  dropped 
back  into  the  ])eriloneal  cavity  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  as  usual. 
See,  under  Comment,  reference  to  intestinal  anastomosis  as  an  accompaniment 
of  gastroenterostomy. 

Comment. — (i)  The  chief  objections  to  the  anterior  method  of  gastro- 
enterostomy are — that  the  transverse  colon  is  aj)t  to  be  compressed  by  the 
small  intestine  resting  and  dragging  uj)on  it; — that  the  two  intestinal  arms 
descending  from  the  stomach  are  apt,  l)y  gravity  and  traction,  to  become 
parallel,  and  a  spur-formation  thereby  occur  at  the  stomach  oj^ening,  by 
converting  the  original  curve  at  their  ])oint  of  meeting  into  an  angularity; — 
and  that  regurgitation  of  intestinal  contents,  including  bile,  into  the  stomach 
is  more  frecjuent  after  the  anterior  operation.  Therefore  various  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  alxne  disadvantages — such  as  valvular 
forms  of  anastomoses, — multiple  intestinal  anastomoses,  or  a  single  intestinal 
anastomosis,  to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  intestine, 
including  bile, — and,  j)rol)ably  best  of  all,  posterior  gastroenterostomy.  (2) 
In  all  forms  of  gastroenterostomy,  hut  es])ecially  in  the  anterior  operations, 
it  is  advisable,  after  (■()m])leting  the  gastroenterostomy  proper,  to  form  an 
intestinal  anastomosis,  a  jejuno-jejunostomy,  at  the  site  and  in  the  manner 
described  in  connection  with  the  following  ()])eration  (page  781).  (3)  In  the 
oj)eration  just  (lcscril)ed,  wherever  the  continuous  suture  is  used,  it  is  well 
to  tie  it  at  several  j)()ints  (without  intermitting  the  stitch)  rather  than  at 
one  only — to  do  away  with  anv  |)()ssil)ilitv  of  the  suture  acting  as  a  "draw- 
string" and  constricting  the  oj)ening. 
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ANTERIOR   GASTRO-ENTEROSTOHY   BY   THE   HURPHY   BUTTONi 


Description. — Consists,  first,  in  performing  an  anterior  gastro-en teres- 
lomy.  b>'  bringing  the  highest  avuilalilc  part  of  the  jejunum  up  in  front  of 
che  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon  and  uniting  it  to  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  stomach,  nearer  its  greater  curvature,  by  means  of  the  Muri)hy  button. 
Fur  the  reasons  explained  under  Comment  in  the  last  operation,  the  two 
arms  of  the  loop  of  jejunum  are  then  anastomosed,  either  by  the  Murphy 
button  or  by  simple  suturing — constituting  single  intestinal  anastomosis, — 
or.  in  addition  to  the  anastomosis  thus  formed,  one  or  more  other  anasto- 
moses may  l>e  made  between  adjacent  coils  of  intestine,  if  the  need  for  these 
l)e  indicated. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks — Incision. — As  in  the  operation 
just  descritied. 

Operation. — (i)  All  the  steps  of  the  gastroenterostomy  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  under  anterior  gastro-enterostomy  by  simple  suture, 
up  to  the  point  of  making  the  anastomosis — which,  in  the  present  case,  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  Murphy  button.  The  male  half  of  the  button 
i-  inserte<i  into  a  convenient,  relatively  non-vascular  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  stomach,  near  the  greater  cur\-ature  and  about  at  its  center.  The 
insertion  of  the  half  button  into  the  stomach  is  accomplished  exactly  as 
descrit>ed  under  entero-enieri)stomy  by  the  Murphy  button  (page  703) — the 
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incision  into  the  stomach-wall  being  in  its  long  axis,  and  all  bleeding  being 
controlled  by  twisting  or  ligature  before  proceeding.  The  female  half  of  the 
button  is  then  inserted  into  the  an ti mesenteric  aspect  of  the  loop  of  jejunum — 
also  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  entero-enterostomy  by  the  Murphy 
butlon.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  approxi- 
mated in  the  usual  manner.  If  thought  necessary',  the  button  anastomosis 
may  be  reinforced  by  a  few  interrupted  Lemberts.  (a)  The  anastomosis 
between  the  antlmesenteric  aspect  of  the  limbs  of  the  jejunum,  several  inches 
below  the  stomach,  is  now  accomplished  in  one  of  the  following  ways: — 
(a)  By  Gallet's  method  of  introducing  Weir's  modification  of  the  Murphy 
button: — When  the  incision  is  made  into  the  knuckle  of  jejunum  to  be  anas- 
tomosed to  the  anterior  stomach-wall,  and  before  that  anastomosis  is  done, 
the  male  half  of  the  button,  with  the  end  of  its  cylinder  beveled  and  sharpened. 


Wfir,  is  introduced  down  the  proximal  limb  of  the  jejunum, 
a  piur  (if  fiirce|)s,  tlic  liandic  of  the  forceps  being  steadied 
by  an  assi,-l;int. — and  the  female  button,  similarly  j;ra^I>ed.  is  introduced 
down  the  distal  limb  of  the  jejimum— anrl  while  thus  held,  the  two  halves 
of  the  button  are  a[)|irii\imale(l  and  pressed  home,  the  cutting  cylinder  of 
the  male  button  cimins;  i!>  way  throuf;li  intervening  intestinal  wall  of  the 
proximal  and  di>lal  limbs  of  the  gul  and  finding  its  way  into  the  female 
cylinder.  No  rcinfoniiig  suture  is  necessary— though  may  be  a|)plicd  if 
desired.  The  forceps  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  ojiening  in  the  knuckle 
of  intestine,  and  the  anastomosis  between  siomacb  and  intestine  compietc<l. 
(rig.  46().)  (b)  Hy  Hartley's  method:  -the  ordinan,-  Murphy  buttons  are 
used— the  male  button  being  dro])ped  through  the  incision  at  the  knuckle 
of  intestine  into  the  pniximal,  and  the  female  button  into  the  distal  limb. 
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The  gastro-intestinal  anastomosis  is  then  completed — after  which  each  button 
is  grasped  and,  while  so  held  as  to  bring  their  cylinders  into  contact  with 
the  antimesenteric  aspect  of  the  jejunum,  at  the  indicated  site,  two  small 
incisions  are  made  at  right  angles  through  the  intestinal  wall,  which  has  been 
stretched  like  a  drum-head  over  the  ends  of  the  cylinders — the  surgeon  steady- 
ing one  button  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  an  assistant  stead>'ing 
the  other.  The  buttons  are  then  pressed  together  in  the  usual  fashion — no 
reinforcing  suturing  being  ordinarily  used.  (Fig.  467.)  (c)  The  Murphy 
buttons  may  be  used  to  make  the  intestinal  anastomosis  in  the  ordinary 
manner — as  described  in  entero-enterostomy  by  lateral  anastomosis  (page 
708).  (d)  The  intestinal  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  by  simple  suturing. 
(3)  The  stomach  and  intestines  having  been  dropped  back  into  place,  the 
abdomen  is  closed  as  in  median  abdominal  section. 

Conunent. — If  it  be  thought  advisable,  in  addition,  to  anastomose  adjacent 
coils  of  intestine,  in  order  to  increase  the  freedom  of  passage  of  intestinal 
contents,  one  or  more  anastomoses  may  be  made  where  indicated — the  opera- 
tion becoming  an  entero-enterostomy  by  lateral  anastomosis,  and  one  of  the 
methods  described  under  that  head  may  be  used — the  Murphy  button  being 
the  means  usually  employed. 


POSTERIOR  GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

BY  VON  HACKER'S  METHOD. 

Description. — In  this  operation  some  part  of  the  small  intestine  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  stomach  (generally  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum)  is  carried 
through  an  artificial  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, and  anastomosed  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  (Fig.  463, 
B.) 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  in  the  anterior  operation. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line — beginning  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  below 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  extending  below  the  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (1)  Expose  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  in  median  abdominal 
section.  (2)  Lift  the  great  omentum  upward  and  to  the  left,  and  the  trans- 
verse colon  upward  and  to  the  right,  displacing  them  over  the  stomach. 
(3)  Isolate  and  draw  out  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  as  described  in 
anterior  gastroenterostomy.  (4)  An  assistant,  standing  above  the  stomach 
and  to  one  side,  so  grasps  the  stomach  that  both  his  thumbs  press  its  anterior 
and  his  fingers  its  posterior  surface — then  by  pronating  his  forearms,  the 
I-osterior  surface  is  protruded  downward  and  forward  prominently  toward  the 
surgeon,  the  transverse  mesocolon  intervening.'  (5)  Separate  the  fibers  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  bv  blunt  dissection  in  the  direction  of  its  vessels, 
and  oppo.site  the  site  of  the  future  anastomosis — thus  opening  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lesser  omentum.  (Fig.  468.)  (6)  The  assistant,  continuing  to  press 
upon  the  stomach  as  above,  causes  its  posterior  wall  to  bulge  through  the 
artificial  slit  in  the  transverse  mesocolon — until  it  presents  in  the  cavity  of 
the  great  omentum.  The  edges  of  this  slit  in  the  mesocolon  are  immediately 
sutured  to  the  stomach,  leaving  an  oval  area  of  posterior  stomach-wall  of 
sufficient  size,  the  sutures  passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  transverse 
mesocolon  and  through  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.  (7)  A 
convenient  coil  of  jejunum,  so  selected  as  to  avoid  tension  and  kinking,  is 
now  approximated  to  the  posterior  gastric  wall — its  contents  having  been 
pushed  away  for  several  inches  on  either  side  and  the  gut  clamped — the 
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iis.sistant  holding  the  stomach  likewise  keeping  its  contents  away  from  the 
site  as  far  iis  possible.  The  coil  of  jejunum  should  be  so  approximated  to 
the  stomach  as  to  make  the  flow  of  contents  from  the  latter  correspond  with 
that  in  the  intestine.  While  the  need  of  giving  it  a  half-turn  is  not  so  pressingly 
necessjiry  as  in  the  anterior  gastro-enterostomy,  because  of  the  more  favorable 
relations  of  the  i>arts  at  the  site  of  the  posterior  operation,  it  is,  howei-er, 
generally  besl  to  resort  to  this  man<i'uvre.     (8)  While  the  jejunum  is  heUI  in 


oiniiKt  wilh  the  ]lo^tl■rii)^  s!om;ich-wall  (Imlh  lieing  drawn  as  far  nul  of  the 
ali(lc>miii:d  Ciivity  as  feLi>itile)  ihc  surfaces  are  sutured  together  exactly  as 
in  ihe  iinteriiir  iia-iro-enterdsio my— first  Ihe  line  of  continuous  chnmiic  nut 
suliirinj!  i>  aiijilied  posteriorlv.  e.Ktendinti  Lih.iui  i.J  cm.  (J  inch)  bevond  the 
end-  <.f  Ihe  iiici^inn-.  <lij:lillv'elli[.tic:illy  -curried  by  a  long,  .straight  'nee.lle  -- 
foliiiwins;  the  <lireai.ms  ^iven  in  >ectic.n  5  of  Wolller's  .Anterior  (laslro-enter- 
ostomy.     Sections  (9),  ('<»),  ("),  and  (13)  of  the  Posterior  Gastro-enternstomy 
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are  performed  exactly  as  are  the  corresponding  steps  in  the  Anterior  Gastro- 
enterostomy— where  they  are  found  described  under  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
(13)  The  viscera  are  now  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  wound 
closed  as  usual. 

Comment. — (1)  In  the  posterior  operation,  the  opening  in  the  stomach 
is  made  with  a  slight  obliquity  from  left  to  right  and  from  above  downward — 
the  intestine  being  incised  in  its  long  axis,  as  in  the  anterior  operation.  (2) 
The  suturing  of  the  split  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  stomach  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  intestine  slipping  through  the  opening — and  also  lessens  traction 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon  on  the  small  intestine.  (3)  The  application  of 
the  sutures  is  somewhat  more  difficult  in  the  posterior  operation.  In  placing 
the  continuous  suture,  it  is  well  to  tie  it  at  intervals,  without  interrupting 
its  continuity — to  prevent  its  acting  as  a  draw-string.  There  is  also  probably 
greater  danger  of  twisting  of  the  intestines  subsequently — owing  to  the  passage 
through  the  slit  in  the  mesocolon.  (4)  While  a  single  intestinal  anastomosis 
is  generally  advisable,  some  surgeons  perform  multiple  intestinal  anastomoses 
— to  further  prevent  regurgitation  of  intestinal  contents.  Some  surgeons  also 
narrow  the  calibre  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  by  Lemberts 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  transversely,  thus  infolding  the  walls 
as  a  rosette.  (5)  The  various  disadvantages  of  the  anterior  operation  are, 
however,  largely  overcome — and  some  of  them  entirely  overcome.  The 
direction  of  the  flow  and  the  position  of  the  parts  are  more  natural. 


POSTERIOR  GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

BY  THE  Ml-RPHV  BUTTON. 

Description. — Consists  in  anastomosing  the  jejunum  to  the  posterior 
stomach-wall  by  means  of  the  .Murphy  button — the  manner  of  exposing  the 
parts  being  the  same  as  in  Von  Hacker's  Posterior  Gastro-enterostomy — 
and  the  manner  of  applying  the  button  being  identical  with  its  application 
in  the  operation  of  Anterior  Gastro-enterostomy  by  the  Muq)hy  button.  See 
pages  783  and  781.     (Also  see  Fig.  468.) 

Where  a  single  or  multiple  intestinal  anastomosis  is  done  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  Gastro-enterostomy,  it  may  be  performed  in  one  of 
the  several  manners  mentioned  upon  page  782. 

Note. — There  are  several  other  methods  of  performing  both  Anterior  and 
Posterior  Gastro-enterostomv — but  those  above  described  are  considered 
among  the  best  modern  methods. 


GASTROGASTROSTOMY 

BY  WOLFLKRS  OPKRATION. 

Description. — The  operation  of  Gastrogastrostomy  consists  in  the  anasto- 
mosis of  the  two  pouches  of  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  common  canty.  Wolfler's  method  of  operating 
is  probably  more  applicable  to  a  symmetrically  deformed  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion, where  the  two  pouches  are  approximately  of  the  same  size  and  the  inter- 
vening connection  fairly  large. 

Preparation — Position. — Gastrostomy  in  General,  page  76r). 

Landmarks. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line — from  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to 
about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  below  the  umbilicus. 

50 
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Operation. — (i)  Having  exposed  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  deformed 
stomach  is  brought  as  well  into  the  wound  as  possible — the  portion  inter- 
vening between  the  two  pouches  being  apt  to  be  bound  down  to  the  pancreas 
and  gastro-hepalic  ligament.  (2)  Having  packed  off  the  adjacent  regions 
with  gauze,  the  assistant  holds  first  one  and  then  the  other  gastric  pouch 
conveniently  to  the  surgeon.  (3)  Oval  incisions  (thus  excising  elliptical  ix)r- 
tions)  are  made  upon  those  aspects  of  the  two  pouches  which  face  each  other — 
near  their  lower  borders,  so  as  to  re-establish  a  greater  curvature.  (Figs. 
469  and  470.)  These  openings  are  about  7  cm.  (2}  inches)  long  and  pass 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Bleeding  vessels  are  clamped  and 
gut-ligatured.  The  pouches  are  so  held  as  to  minimize  the  escap>e  of  intestinal 
contents.  (4)  An  assistant  now  approximates  the  two  openings  while  the 
Wolfler  (which  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Czemy-Lembert)  sutures  are 


11 

Fi>;s.  4^>Q  and  470.— Castkogastrostomv  (  Woi.flkr's  Ophration)  :— I.  A,  A,  Incisions  in  the 
two  poiiclus  of  an  hour-^lass  contraction  of  tlit-  sl«»inach.  II.  Manner  of  applying  sutures;  B.  11. 
Woltkrs  sutures  throu>;h  the  mucous  coat  ;  C,  C.  Sutures  through  the  outer  coats. 


applied  -alon*^  the  posterior  aspects  first  (Fi^.  384).  Along  the  posterior 
borders  the  sutures  are  first  ])as.^efl  throuj^h  the  serous  and  muscular  coats, 
each  knot  being  turned  outward  as  tied,  being  pushed  outward  with  a  probe  if 
nece.ssary  (so  as  not  to  serve  as  a  ca])illary  drain  from  the  stomach).  Then 
the  mucous  membrane  is  sutured  along  the  j)ostcri()r  aspect — and  then  on 
around  Ix^h  sides  and  front — all  knots  being  turned  inward  toward  the 
lumen.  Then  the  outlying  line  of  sutures  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats,  which  had  been  apj)lied  j)osteriorly  only,  is  now  continued  on  around 
the  sides  and  in  front — thus  completing  the  double  line  of  suturing.  (5)  The 
stomach  is  now  returned  to  its  position  and  the  abdomen  closed. 

Comment. — (i)  The  o])enings  are  so  calculated  that  they  will  correspond 
with  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach — and  increase  this  when  the  two 
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halves  of  the  stomach  are  united.  (2)  In  some  cases  of  non-symmetrical 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach,  the  pyloric  pouch  is  bent  over  upon 
a  vertical  axis  and  sutured  along  an  elliptical  outline  to  the  cardiac  pouch — 
an  opening  is  then  made  in  the  pyloric  pouch,  and  through  this  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  two  walls  which  have  been  sutured  together  and  which 
now  intervene  between  the  two  pouches — the  margins  of  this  incision  through 
the  double  walls  is  then  whipped  over  with  a  button-hole  stitch — and  then 
the  original  incision  in  the  pyloric  pouch  is  closed  by  sutures — and  the  abdo- 
men, which  has  been  opened  by  an  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage down  the  median  line  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence 
rounding  outward  and  upward  to  the  left  costal  arch,  is  closed — constituting 
Watson's  operation. 

GASTROPLICATION. 

V^'EIR'S  MODIFICATION  OF  BIRCHERS  OPERATION. 

Description. — Gastroplication  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  a 
chronically  dilated  stomach  by  invaginating  a  fold  of  the  stomach-wall  into 


B 


^'.T*'-  471  and  472.— CtASTROPLiCATioN  (Whir's  Modification  of  Birchkr's  opkrationi:— I. 
A.  S<»uiid  infolding  anterior  stomach-wall ;  B.  B.  First  tier  of  Lenibert  sutures  burying  in  sound  ;  C. 
Second  tier  of  sutures  ready  to  bury  in  sound  for  second  time,  when  latter  is  placed  upon  first  tier. 
II.  Sectional  view  of  stomach  after  the  two  tiers  have  been  tied. 


the  lumen  of  the  stomach,  with  suturing  together  of  the  walls  of  the  infolded 
portion. 
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Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  median  abdominal  sec- 
tion. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line — from  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (i)  Expose  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  usual  steps  of  the 
median  abdominal  section — control  hemorrhage — retract  the  edges  of  the 
wound — well  expose  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  lift  it  as  far 
forward  into  the  wound  as  possible,  separating  by  blunt  dissection  all  minor 
adhesions.  (2)  In  a  direction  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  stomach, 
and  midway  between  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  depression  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  is  made  with  a  sound,  causing  parallel  longi- 
tudinal ridges  to  form  on  either  side  of  the  sound.  (Figs.  471  and  472.) 
(3)  These  ridges  of  anterior  stomach  wall  are  now  united  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures,  passing  through  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  each  ridge,  and 
extending  for  15  to  20  cm.  (6  to  8  inches).  (4)  The  sound  is  now  withdrawn 
and  reapplied  over  the  first  line  of  sutures,  and  parallel  with  it — similarly 
depressing  them — and  similarly  causing  two  secondary  parallel  longitudinal 
folds  of  anterior  stomach- wall  to  rise  up  on  each  side  of  the  sound.  These 
secondary  folds  are  similarly  sutured.  Whether  a  third  tier  is  placed,  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  stomach — the  process  being  continued,  in  some 
cases,  until  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures  meet.  (5)  The  stomach  is  then 
allowed  to  recede  into  position — and  the  abdomen  is  closed. 

Comment. — Bircher  did  not  suture  the  two  walls  of  the  fold  together, 
but  left  a  dead  space — Weir's  suturing  of  these  folds  into  apposition  con- 
stitutes his  modification.     Chromic  gut  may  be  substituted  for  silk. 


GASTROPEXY. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  suturing  of  a  prolapsed  or  displaced  stomach 
to  some  fixed  point  of  support.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  is  termed 
gastroptosis — and  as  this  condition  is  fre(iuently  associated  with  a  general 
enteroptosis  (Glenard's  disease)  of  the  al)dominal  viscera,  suturing  into  a 
more  fixed  position  of  other  viscera  than  simply  the  stomach  is  generallv 
indicated.  The  viscera  usually  sutured  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  are 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  transverse  colon. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks.— As  for  median  abdominal  sec- 
tion. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line,  from  just  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to 
or  below  the  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (1)  Expose  the  abdominal  cavity— control  hemorrhage — 
retract  margins  of  wound — isolate  the  stomach  and  other  displaced  organs. 
(2)  The  following  slej)s  have  been  resorted  to:  —(a)  Treves,  in  whose  case 
the  liver  was  also  involved,  passed  three  stout  silk  sutures — one  through 
the  edj^e  of  the  liver  to  the  round  liij^ament  — and  two  from  the  falciform 
ligament  and  nnind  ligament  to  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  (b)  Duret  j)assed  a  continuous  suture  through 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  through  the  undivided  parietal  jKTitoneum  on  a  level  with 
the  fold  around  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  on  the  other,  (c)  Rovsing 
j)laced  three  silk  ligatures  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
the  parietal  j)eritoneuni.  (d)  Davis,  in  one  case,  sutured,  with  silk,  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
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In  another  case,  he  did  the  same  operation,  together  with  gastroplication. 
(e)  Beyea  shortened  the  gaslro-hepatic  omentum  with  eight  or  ten  inter- 
rupted sutures,  (f)  Depage  operated  by  lessening  the  capacity  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  by  removing  a  T-shaped  segment  of  the  abdominal  wall. 


GASTROLYSIS. 

Description. — Consists  in  division  of  gastric  peritoneal  adhesions  from 
neighboring  structures.  The  adhesions  are  met  incidentally,  in  the  course 
of  other  operations. 

The  region  of  adhesions  having  been  well  exposed  in  the  course  of  some 
primary  operation,  the  adhesions  are  dealt  with  according  to  their  nature: — 

(1)  Slight,  flat  adhesions  may  be  separated  by  finger  or  blunt  dissection; — 

(2)  Cord-like  or  ribbon-like  adhesions  are  divided  between  double  ligatures; — 

(3)  Extensive,  firm  adhesions  often  require  partial  excision  of  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  or  that  of  the  neighboring  organ — with  repair  of  the  denuded 
surface,  or  excised  area,  by  suturing,  omental  grafting,  etc. 

Note. — See  the  section  upon  Peritoneal  Adhesions,  page  649. 


GASTROPLASTY. 

Description. — An  operation  for  widening  the  opening  between  the  two 
pouches  of  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach — similar  in  principle 
and  apj)lication  to  Pyloroplasty. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  by  median  abdominal  section — after  which  the 
narrowed  portion  between  the  two  pouches  is  brought  into  the  field — and 
the  same  operation  is  there  done  which  will  be  described  below  under  Pyloro- 
plasty. 

PYLOROPLASTY. 

THE  HFfNKKE-MIKrLICZ  OPERATION. 

Description. — Consists  in  an  increasing  of  the  caliber  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  incision  through  its  anterior 
wall,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  stricture,  followed  by  a  vertical  suturing 
of  the  wound.     Chiefly  resorted  to  in  non-malignant  stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Gastrostomy. 

Landmarks. — Linea  alba — for  median  incision; — right  rectus — for  in- 
cision through  rectus. 

Incision. — (1)  Incision  is  generally  made  in  the  median  line,  beginning 
a  short  distance  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  extending  nearly  to,  or 
beyond,  the  umbilicus.  (2)  A  better  approach  to  the  site  itself,  though  with 
more  injury  to  the  abdominal  wall,  is  accomplished  by  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  outer  third  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  The  median  incision  will 
be  used  in  the  operation  which  follows. 

Operation. — (1)  The  abdominal  cavity  having  been  opened —hemor- 
rhage is  controlled — and  the  edges  of  the  wound,  esjxjcially  on  the  right 
side,  are  well  retracted.  (2)  The  pylorus  is  isolated  (any  slight  adhesions 
being  separated  by  blunt  dissection)  and  brought  into  the  abdominal  wound 
as  well  as  possible.  Neigh borinir  regions  are  well  guarded  by  gauze  packing. 
(3)  Incise  longitudinally  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pylorus,  beginning 
over  the  gastric  asj)ect  and  ending  over  the  duodenal  aspect  of  the  pylorus. 
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and  extending  along  midway  between  the  superior  and  inferior  borders  of 
the  pylorus — through  all  the  coats.  (Fig.  473.)  The  incision,  at  first,  is 
about  2  cm.  (}  inch)  long.  The  right  index-finger  is  then  inserted  through 
this  opening  and  passed  on  into  the  pylorus,  to  determine  the  degree  of  cx>n- 
striction  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  palpation  between  the  internal 
finger  and  external  thumb.  The  incision  is  now  continued  through  the 
strictured  portion  on  into  the  healthy  duodenum  and  stomach — and  is  gener- 
ally about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  long.     (4)  By  means  of  wound-hooks,  or  silk 


Fig.  473.— Pvi.OROPi.ASTY  :— I.  Longitudinal  incision  in  anterior  aspect  of  constricted  pylorus — %%hich 

is  show  II  clamped  off  proximally  and  distally. 


B 


II 


III 


l''i>^s.  474  and  475— Pm.«>k<>I'i,asi  \  : — II.  L(>iit;iludinal  incision  con\erted  into  transverse  \%t>und 
hy  stituriii>;  ;  .\,  Tier  f»t  sutures  through  all  coats  ;  M,  Tier  <>t  sutures  through  serous  and  muscular  c«.>als. 
111.  Showinj;  the  site  sutured. 


retrartor.s,  inserted  at  the  center  of  either  side  of  each  lip,  draw  upon  the 
marj^ins  until  the  longitudinal  wound  first  becomes  diamond-shaped,  and 
then  transverse — and  while  held  in  this  last  position  the  sutures  are  applied. 
(5)  The  mucous  memi)rane  may  l)e  first  sutured  with  continuous  silk  suturing, 
or  sutures  may  j)ass  throui^h  all  the  coats.  (Figs.  474  and  475.)  Interrupted 
silk  Lemi)ert  sutures  are  then  introduced  tlirough  serous  and  muscular  coats. 
If  indicated,  a  third  continuous  Lembert  suture  may  be  applied.     (6)  The 
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parts  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dropped  back  into  position — and  the 
abdomen  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Comment. — (1)  In  a  ven-  dense,  thick  wall,  a  small  diamond-shaped 
excision  may  be  made — to  aid  in  the  approximation  of  the  two  edges.  (2) 
Suturing  may  be  done  as  above,  but  over  an  absorbable  tube.  (3)  The  site 
of  operation  should  be  clamped  on  both  sides. 


DIVULSION  OF  PYLORIC  ORIFICE  OF  STOHACH. 

LORETAS  OPERATION. 

Description. — The  cavity  of  the  stomach  having  been  entered  by  gastro- 
tomy,  the  constricted  pyloric  orifice  is  dilated  either  by  finger  or  instrument. 
Chiefly  resorted  to  in  non-malignant  stricture. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Gastrotomy 
by  median  incision. 

Operation. — (i)  Median  abdominal  section  is  done — and  the  abdominal 
walls  retracted.  (2)  The  pylorus  is  isolated  and  brought  as  well  into  the 
wound  as  possible — exactly  as  in  Pyloroplasty.  The  region  is  well  packed 
off  with  gauze.  (3)  Incise  the  anterior  stomach-wall  vertically,  at  a  distance 
of  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  from  the  pylorus,  and  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  curvatures — at  first,  to  an  extent  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  index- 
finger  snugly.  (4)  The  right  index-finger  is  immediately  inserted  through 
the  opening  and  is  made  to  slowly  work  its  way  through  the  pyloric  stricture — 
while  the  region  is  steadied  from  without  by  the  left  hand.  Should  the 
stricture  be  found'  too  tight  for  the  tip  of  the  finger,  a  dilating  instrument 
may  be  used  first — to  be  followed  by  the  finger.  WTien  the  stricture  is  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  accommodate  one  finger,  the  stomach  wound  is  enlarged 
with  a  blunt  bistoury,  without  withdrawing  the  first  finger,  and  the  middle 
finger  introduced  alongside  of  it.  The  fingers  in  the  stomach  wound  prevent 
any  considerable  hemorrhage — the  vertical  direction  of  the  gastric  incision 
also  aiding  in  this  respect.  Even  a  third  finger  may  be  introduced.  (5) 
The  object  having  been  accomplished — the  fingers  are  withdrawn — and  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  wound  is  controlled  by  clamping  and  twisting, 
or  by  gut-ligaturing.  (6)  The  wound  in  the  stomach  is  then  sutured  in 
the  ordinary  manner — or  as  in  Pyloroplasty.  (7)  The  abdominal  wound  is 
closed  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Comment. — (1)  Incision  into  the  stomach  may  be  parallel  with  its  length 
and  just  to  the  left  of  the  pylorus — as  in  Pyloroplasty.  (2)  Loreta  inserted 
both  index-fingers  and  stretched  in  opposite  directions.  (3)  In  Hahn's 
operation,  no  opening  is  made  into  the  stomach — the  neighboring  stomach- 
wall  is  simply  invaginated  into  the  pylorus  upon  the  end  of  the  finger. 


DILATATION  OF  CARDLAC  ORIFICE  OF  STOHACH. 

See  under  Retrograde  Dilatation  of  Esophagus,  page  562. 

PYLORECTOMY 

IN  GENERAL. 

Pylorectomy  consists  in  the  exci.sion  of  the  pylorus,  together  with  as  much 
of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  as  mav  be  necessarv.     Generallv  resorted  to 

*  «  » 

in  cases  of  malignant  growth  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.     The  operation 
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is  sometimes  called  partial  gastrectomy,  especially  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  slomach  is  removed. 

After  all  pylorectomies  an  additional  operation  is  always  necessarv',  uniting 
the  lower  intestinal  tract  with  the  stomach.  The  cut  end  of  the  duodenum 
is  the  part  generally  united  to  some  part  of  the  stomach — though  the  cut 
end  of  the  duodenum  may  be  closed  by  suture  and  the  jejunum  united. 
The  anastomosis  may  be  by  simple  suturing  or  b)'  some  form  of  mechanical 
de\'ice. 


PYLORECTOHY  FOLLOWED  BY  POSTERIOR  GASTRO- 
DUODENOSTOHY. 

BV   KOCHER'S  METHOn. 

Description. — This  operation   consists  in   the  excision  <»f  the   p\lorus, 
ith  as  much  of  the  adjacent  stomach  and  duodenum  as  indicated — followed 


bv  a  oimpli-te  closure,  bv  iiivasinatinK  ;inil  suturing,  of  the  pvloric  . 

;nd  of 

the  stomiich— ;in(l  :in  Li|i|ir().\im;iiLiin  of  the  cut  end  of  the  duiHlenuni 

t..  Iho 

[loMcrior  aspcci  uf  iliu  stomach  ne^ir  its  excised  end. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks.— .Xs  for  Gastrotomy  by  n 

ledian 

pvix)kECToMV,  K(x;hers  operation. 
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Incision. — About  lo  to  15  cm.  (4  to  6  inches)  in  length — beginning  a 
short  distance  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  extending  as  far  as  necessan- 
below  the  umbilicus,  in  the  median  line. 

Operation. — ^(1)  Perform  ordinary  median  abdominal  section — excise  the 
umbilicus— control  hemorrhage — retract  lips  of  wound.  Bring  Into  the 
wound  the  involved  parts,  lifting  them  as  far  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
as  possible,  (a)  Ligate  ofl  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  for  an  extent  cor- 
responding lo  ihe  area  involved  and  sever  with  scissors  from  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  near  the  visceral  borders,  I.igate  all  bleeding  vessels  with 
gut.  Isolate  the  parts  from  which  the  omenta  have  been  separated — and 
protect,  with  gauze  packing,  the  underlying  and  adjacent  parts  from  the 


stomach  and  intestinal  contents.  (Fig.  476.)  (3)  A  clamp  is  placed  upon  the 
duodenum  just  di.stal  lo  the  pari  to  be  removed — and  a  second  clamp  about 
1.5  cm.  (1  inch)  still  distal  lu  the  first,  and  parallel  with  it,  the  handles  of  the 
clamps  lying  in  iipiiosite  direilions.  Two  clamps  are  now  placed  across  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  ,-;liimach.  in  the  same  line,  im  the  caniiac  side  of  the  growth 
— one  l>eing  placed  fn)m  ihe  les.ser  ami  one  from  the  greater  curv.-.tures, 
their  ends  o\erlapping.  (4)  The  duodenum  Is  n<iw  cut  through  Ijelween 
its  two  clam]) — the  edges  of  the  di.stal  end  being  disinfected  with  i  :  1000 
bichloride,  and  turned  over  the  right  edge  of  the  wound — and  the  proximal 
end  wrap{>ed  in  gauze  and  lifted  out  of  the  wound.  (5)  An  assistant,  using 
his  forefingers  and  thumbs  (or  first  and  .'lecimd  fingers)  as  a  second  pair  of 
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clamps,  seizes  the  stomach  from  above  and  below,  a  short  distance  to 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  stomach  clamps — and  compresses  the  stomach  finnlj% 
gauze  being  placed  lo  catch  any  leakage  from  the  stomach.  The  stomach 
is  now  cut  through  between  the  two  stomach  clamps — and  the  growth 
removed — and  all  bleeding  vessels  ligated  with  gut.  (6)  The  cut  edges  of  the 
stomach  are  now  first  sutured  with  continuous  silk  suture,  passing  through 
alt  three  coats  in  an  o\'erhand,  or  whipping  fashion — approximating  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls.  All  projecting  mucous  membrane  is  disinfected 
with  bichloride.  This  line  of  primar>'  suturing  is  then  invaginated  by  a 
second  line  of  continuous  silk  Lembert  sutures  of  serous  and  muscular  coats 
— thus  burying  in  the  first  line  and  extending  a  short  distance  beyond  its  ends. 


(Fig.  477.  j  (7)  The  ii.'^sistant,  huldins  the  stomach  in  both  hands,  so  manipu- 
lale>  it  a>  Ui  direct  it;-  posterior  wall  In  the  front  aiui  li>  the  right,  compressing 
the  ducxlenum  bcuveen  the  stomach  iind  rifihi  edge  of  (he  ubtlominai  wound 
and  thus  clusing  ihe  lumen  of  the  gut.  While  the  siomuch  is  thus  held,  the 
posterior  asjieti  of  ihc  duiHlenum  (.-till  in  rhc  gra>p  of  the  forceps)  is  applied 
to  the  |>osicrior  Mall  of  the  stomach  (the  serous  surfaces  of  both  being  in 
contacO,  (Fiji.  4;8-)  (»)  A  continuous  poMerior  serous  suture  of  silk  i.* 
now  placed  bclwecii  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  nnd  the  po^-tcrior  asjieci  of  the  duodenum  thus  approximated, 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border  of  the  imestine^ — both  ends  of  ihe  suture 
being  left  long  after  knotting,  and  the  needle  threaded  lo  the  lower  one. 
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These  sutures  in  the  intestine  are  placed  sufficiently  far  from  its  extreme  end 
to  leave  the  circumference  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  gut  free  for  suturing  to 
the  stomach  opening.  The  hitherto  retained  forceps  are  undamped  from 
the  duodenum — (unless  a  pair  should  be  kept  on  further  down) — and  what- 
ever leakage  occurs  is  caught  upon  gauze — the  lumen  of  the  gut  is  then  disin- 
fected— and  the  vessels  are  gut-ligatured.  (9)  The  posterior  stomach-wall 
is  now  incised  vertically  about  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  from  the  posterior  serous 
suture  just  inserted,  and  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  duodenum. 
Bleeding  vessels  are  gut-ligatured.  (10)  A  continuous  silk  ligature  is  now 
passed,  upon  curved  needle  in  holder,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  cut  end  of  the 
duodenum  to  the  edges  of  the  stomach  opening,  passing  through  all  the  coats 
of  both  viscera,  around  the  entire  circumference.  This  line  of  suturing  is 
chiefly  for  strength.  If  preferred,  two  rows  may  be  used — one  of  the  mucous 
membrane — and  one  of  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  (11)  Taking  up 
now  the  still  threaded  end  of  the  posterior  serous  suture,  that  line  of  con- 
tinuous suturing  is  continued  around  the  anterior  aspect,  forming  the  anterior 
serous  suture,  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine 
and  stomach,  until  the  surfaces  throughout  the  entire  circumference  are 
approximated,  and  is  then  tied  to  the  opposite  free  end  of  the  suture.  (12) 
The  parts  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  dropped  back  into 
place.  (13)  Prior  to  the  return  of  the  parts  to  the  abdomen,  the  free  edges 
of  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  should  be  gut-ligatured  to  the  upper  and  lower 
margins,  respectively,  of  stomach  and  intestine  at  the  .site  of  operation.  (14) 
The  abdominal  wound  is  then  closed  as  in  ordinarv  median  abdominal  sec- 
tion. 

Comment. — (1)  The  omenta  can  be  ligated  off  conveniently  with  Cleve- 
land's ligature-carrier,  or  an  aneurism-needle.  (2)  The  division  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  usually  made  with  scissors.  (3)  A  rather  long  abdominal 
wound  may  be  needed  to  enable  sufficient  lateral  displacement  to  the  right 
to  expose  the  gastroduodenal  site  sufficiently  for  the  necessary  technique, 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  details  of  which  so  much  depends.  (4)  The  Mur- 
phy button  may  be  used  for  the  approximation,  after  the  excision  of  the 
growth  by  the  above  method.  (5)  A  .second  pair  of  stomach*clamps  may 
he  used  instead  of  the  fingers  of  an  assistant. 


PYLORECTOMY  FOLLOWED  BY  END-TO-END  GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY. 

BILLROTH'S  OPKR.ATION. 

Description. — Following  the  excision  of  the  pylorus,  together  with  the 
adjacent  involved  portions  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  large  opening 
left  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  having  been  lessened  by  suturing  to  the 
.size  of  the  lumen  of  the  duodenum,  the  two  viscera  are  anastomosed  by  simple 
suturing,  end  to  end. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Gastrotomy. 

Landmarks. — Right  rectus  muscle. 

Incision. — Vertical,  in  the  outer  third  of  the  right  rectus,  beginning  a 
short  distance  beneath  the  costal  arch  and  extending  downward  to  or  below 
the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Various  incisions  have  been  used; — A  median 
incision,  which  does  not  so  readily  expose  the  parts; — .\n  obliquely  transverse 
incision  10  to  12.5  cm.  (4  to  5  inches)  long,  having  one-third  of  its  length  to 
the  left,  and  two-thirds  to  the  right  of  the  linea  alba,  and  crossing  that  line 
obliquely  downward  from  left  to  right,  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and 
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umbilicus,  Billroth's  original  line,  which  necessitates  much  transverse  division 
of  muscle,  though  better  exposing  the  parts. 

Operation. — (i)  Kxpose  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  usual  manner  of 
abdominal  section  by  vertical  incision  through  the  outer  third  of  the  rectus 
muscle — control  hemorrhage  and  retract  the  margins  of  the  wound.  (2) 
The  site  of  the  operation  is  carefully  located  and  packed  off  with  gauze — 
slight  adhesions  being  broken  down  by  blunt  dissection — and  the  parts  brought 
as  well  forward  into  the  wound  as  possible.  (3)  The  lesser  and  greater  omenta 
are  ligated  off  along  the  area  corresponding  with  the  parts  to  be  removed — 
by  gut-ligature  carried  by  an  aneurism-needle,  or  Cleveland  ligature-carrier — 
along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  p}'loric  end  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum. (4)  As  soon  as  freed  from  omental  attachment,  the  contiguous  por- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  to  be  packed  off  with  especial  care  from 
the  general  cavity  and  adjacent  structures  with  gauze.  Two  clamps  are  now 
placed  upon  the  duodenum,  parallel  with  and  about  2  cm.  (}  inches)  apart,  on 


A 

B 


I'lK.  47^.  F'Yi.oKFCioMY  n'li  i.KoTHS  Opkration)  : — I.  A.  M.Tlij^iiant  fiyloius  exci^'*!  :  K.  Int- 
rtid  of  (l\i(><l(.t)iiiii;  (\  Portion  ol  stoniacli  oponinK  in  excess  bcinj^  i  loseil  In  inlet  nipteil  sutuies»»f  ;i]] 
eoats.  lolK>\ve<l  by  intemipled  I.einbeils  of  the  outer  et»ats  ;  1),  Remaining  iKiilion  til  stoniach-ojK-iiin); 
to  be  sutured  to  the  duo<ienutn. 


either  side  of  the  line  to  be  incised.  Two  are  similarly  placed  upon  the  stomach 
about  2.5  t  ni.  ( i  inch)  a|)art.  The  lines  of  incision  are  so  calculated  that  they 
will  be  |)arallel.  (5)  The  duodenum  i.s  rir>t  divided  between  the  clamps,  with 
scissors.  All  leakage  is  carefully  caught  and  the  interior  of  the  free  end  of  the 
gut  cleanetl.  The  stomach  i>  then  similarly  dealt  with  The  excised  ])ortion 
is  no\\  removed.  The  free  ends  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  well 
forward  and  abundant  packing  plated  posteriorly.  The  clamps  are  retained 
as  convenient  means  of  aiding  in  the  manipidation  of  the  parts.  (6)  In  order 
to  provide  a  lumen  of  >tomach  at  the  jnloric  end  which  will  correspond  with 
that  of  the  duodenum,  all  that  portion  of  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  in  excess 
of  the  re<juired  lumen  is  closed.  This  is  done  by  a  continuous  overhand  silk 
suture  inc  hiding  all  the  tcxits  of  both  edge>  of  the  stomach.  It  begins  at  the 
lesser  curvature  and  is  carried  downwanl  the  retjuired  distance—  leaving  un- 
sutured.  next  to  the  greater  curvature,  a  lumen  of  stomach  which  will  c(Tre- 
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spi>n<i  in  size  with  the  opposite  lumen  of  cluoijeniitn.  A  line  of  continuous 
or  interrupted  chromic  gut  I-etnl>ert  sutures  immediately  buries  in  this  first 
line  of  silk  suturing,  passing  through  ihe  serous  und  muscular  coats  of  the 
stomach,  on  either  side  of  the  first  suture  line  ami  thus  invaginating  it.  (Fig. 
479O  (7)  The  free  edges  of  the  openings  in  (he  duiKlenum  and  .-itomuch  are 
then  a|}proximale<l  by  an  assistant  ivho  holds  them  in  apiwsilion  by  means  <if 
the  damps.  By  means  of  a  continuous  or  interrupted  silk  sulure  including  all 
the  coals  of  intestine  and  stomach,  the  <luodenum  is  sutured  lo  the  remaining 
o]»ening  in  the  stomach — the  parts  being  si)  turned,  as  ihc  suturing  jirogressfs. 
as  to  present  the  entire  circumference.  This  line  of  sutures  is  chielly  for 
strength.  (8)  The  line  of  continuous  circular  suturing  jusi  applied  is  im- 
raciiiately  followed  by  a  second  tier  of  interrupted  silk  Leml>ert  .sutures  pas.sing 
through  serous  and  muscular  ciKits  of  both  \iscera.  thereby  burying  in  by  in ■ 
vagination  (he  first  tier.  This  second  line  of  suturing  is  chiefly  for  occlusion. 
(Fig.  480.)     (9)  The  clamps  being  relaxed  and  all  parts  being  thoroughly 


L'.  JiiU'iTUiKcil  Li.'inbvrl-.uiiiliiiKuutcrcwil.''.    Thu  «■'"">''•' '""'"tun.-ul  sluiiHLii  is  hvcu  ri-uun.-d. 

cleansed,  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta,  which  had  been  previously  ligated  and 
detached,  are  now  resutureil  with  t;ul  to  the  upjier  and  lower  borders  of  ihe 
attacheil  stomach  and  du<Kienum.  {10)  The  parts  arc  then  dropped  back 
into  pla<x'  and  thf  alxiomcn  closed. 

Comment.— (I)  The  above  is  the  description  of  Billnnh'soix'ration  in  the 
main -the  line  of  incision,  the  manipulation  of  the  parts,  and  i-s])eiially  (lie 
meth<id  of  .suturing  Iwing  sim])litied.  (2)  If  indicatc-il.  after  excision  of  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  large  opening  may  lie  closed  to  fit  the  duodenum 
l>y  being  .-ulured  partly  from  the  Ics.-icr  curvature  downwanl  and  partly  from 
the  gri-alcr  curvature  upward.  Again,  the  junction  m;iy  tic  m(i<le  coniiiiuous 
with  (he  lesser  curvature— though  the  stomach  is  ticitcr  cmpiivd  when  made 
continuous  with  ihe  greater  curvature.  (3)  Muriihy",-  Iniitoii  may  be  ii.sed  in 
acc<)mphshing  the  appr<i\ima!ion.  Slill  other  forms  of  npcralinn  arc  the 
following:— Pyloroctomy  with  gasiro  diiodcnoslomy  by  union  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  over  decalcifie<l  br.ne  tube:— I'ylorei  lomy  with  puslcnor  gasiro- 
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jejunostomy  by  means  of  Murphy's  button: — Posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  at 
first  sitting,  followed  by  pylorectomy  at  second  sitting  (Czemy) ; — Pylorectomy 
with  gastro-duodenostomy  by  Senn's  plates; — Pylorectomy  with  gastro- 
jejunostomy by  Maunsell^s  method. 


PARTIAL  GASTRECTOMY,  FOLLOWED  BY  GASTRO-JEJUNOSTOHY, 
TOGETHER  WITH  CLOSURE  OF  DUODENUM  AND  JEJUNO- 

JEJUNOSTOMY. 

Description. — This  operation  is  practically  similar  to  Kocher's  Pylorec- 
tomy followed  by  Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy — except  that  a  larger  portion 
of  the  stomach  than  simply  the  pylorus  is  removed.  In  the  following  operation 
the  distal  half  (pyloric)  of  the  stomach  will  be  excised.  The  end  of  the  duo- 
denum is  then  closed — a  convenient  loop  of  the  jejunum  is  approximated  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach — and  a  jejuno-jejunostomy  is  made  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  gastro-jejunostomy.  This  operation  is  indicated  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  more  stomach  than  simply  the  pylorus^ 
and  not  so  much  as  the  whole  stomach. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  median  abdominal  sec- 
tion. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line — from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  or  below 
the  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (i)  Open  the  abdominal  cavity — control  hemorrhage — re- 
tract wound — and  bring  stomach  and  duodenum  as  well  forward  as  possible. 
(2)  The  lesser  and  great  omenta  are  ligated  ofif  with  chromic  gut  close  to  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  and  corresponding  with  the  area  to  be  removed — 
going  somewhat  beyond  in  either  direction.  Gauze  packing  is  then  placed 
beneath  and  behind  these  structures.  (3)  Two  long  stomach  clamps  (pref- 
erably of  the  Kocher  type)  are  placed  parallel  with  each  other  and  about  2.5 
cm.  (i  inch)  apart,  with  handles  in  opposite  directions,  upon  the  stcmach — and 
two  upon  the  duodenum — thus  isolating  the  involved  area,  but  being  placed 
well  beyond  that  area.  (4)  The  duodenum  is  now  divided  with  scissors  be- 
tween its  two  pairs  of  clamps — all  leakage  being  caught  in  gauze.  The  dis- 
eased end  is  wrapped  in  gauze — and  the  lumen  of  the  sound  end,  held  be- 
tween the  clamp,  is  dried  and  also  wrapped  in  gauze.  (5)  The  stomach  is 
similarly  divided  between  its  clamps  and  similarly  treated.  (6)  The  edges  of 
the  stomach  wound,  still  held  by  the  clamp,  arc  closed  by  a  continuous  silk 
suture  including  all  coats.  (7)  The  edges  of  the  duodenal  wound  are  sutured 
in  the  same  manner.  (8)  The  first  row  of  continuous  silk  sutures  in  the  stom- 
ach is  now  buried  by  intcrru])ted  Lemberts  of  chromic  gut,  thus  invaginating 
it  into  the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  (9)  The  first  continuous  row  of  sutures  in 
the  duodenum  is  similarly  invaginated  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  by  a  row  of  in- 
terrupted chromic  gut  Lembert  sutures.  (10)  A  loop  of  the  jejunum,  as  near 
to  the  stomach  as  convenient,  is  now  anastomosed  with  the  posterior  gastric 
wall  near  its  greater  curvature — exactly  as  is  done  in  Posterior  Ga.stro-jejunos- 
tomy  by  Von  Hacker's  method  (page  783).  (11)  A  short  distance  below  the 
gastro-jejunostomy  an  anastomosis  between  two  convenient  loops  of  jejunum 
is  performed  (Jejuno-jejunostomy — Braun's  operation),  which  is  done  largely 
to  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  stomach  and  stagnation  of  food  and  bile  in  the 
duodenum.  (12)  The  severed  omenta  are  sutured  into  as  normal  a  po.<iition  as 
possible.     (13)  The  viscera  are  returned  to  place — and  the  abdomen  closed. 
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TOTAL  GASTRECTOMY. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  total  removal  of  the  stomach.  Following 
the  removal  of  the  stomach,  anastomosis  is  at  once  made  between  the  esophagus 
and  some  part  of  the  small  intestine.  When  circumstances  permit  of  suffi- 
ciently easy  approximation  of  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  cut  end  of  the 
esophagus,  esophago-duodenostomy  is  performed.  Where  this  is  impossible, 
the  free  end  of  the  duodenum  is  closed,  and  a  loop  of  the  jejunum  is  anasto- 
mosed with  the  esophagus,  constituting  esophago-jejunostomy. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  Gastrotomy  by  median 
incision. 

Incision. — In  the  median  line,  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  or  below  the 
umbilicus. 

Operation. — (i)  Expose  the  peritoneal  cavity — control  hemorrhage — re- 
tract the  wound.     (2)  The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  brought  to  view — ad- 
hesions, if  any,  being  separated  by  blunt  dissection,  or  divided  between  double 
ligatures — and  these  viscera  are  then  brought  as  well  forward  as  possible.     (3) 
The  lesser  (gastro-hepatic)  omentum  is  ligated  off  with  silk  near  the  duo- 
denum and  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach — beginning  at  the  duodenum  and 
extending  toward  the  esophagus.     When  8  to  10  cm.  (3  or  4  inches)  have  been 
thus  ligated,  the  greater  omentum  is  similarly  ligated  off,  beginning  at  the 
duodenum  and  following  along  the  greater  curvature.     After  8  to  10  cm.  (3 
or  4  inches)  of  this  omentum  is  ligated,  the  ligaturing  is  interrupted  here  and 
resumed  along  the  lesser  omentum — and  thus  alternating  upon  the  two  omenta, 
manipulating  and  rotating  the  stomach  as  indicated,  both  omenta  are  entirely 
tied  off.     (4)  The  duodenum  is  now  clamped  off  with  two  parallel  clamps  and 
divided  between  them — the  adjacent  regions  having  been  packed  off  with 
gauze.     Both  free  ends  are  also  well  protected  with  gauze  (the  duodenum  being 
well  cleansed) — the  clamps  being  left  in  situ.     (5)  The  gastro-splenic  omen- 
tum is  ligated  off  and  divided — and  also  the  gastro-phrenic  omentum.     (6) 
While  some  tension  is  being  exercised  upon  the  stomach  to  draw  the  esophagus 
downward,  a  clamp  is  placed  upon  the  esophagus  as  high  up  as  possible.     An- 
other esophageal  clamp  is  placed  just  below  the  site  at  which  division  is  to  be 
made.     The  esophageal  end  of  the  stomach  is  then  divided  between  the  clamps, 
the  freed  ends  being  treated  as  above  described,  the  esophageal  end  being 
particularly  cleansed  and  protected.     (7)  An  attempt  is  then  made  to  ap- 
proximate the  duodenum  and  esophagus,  and   if   the  ends  come   together 
without  too  much  tension,  they  are  at  once  united.     If  the  esophageal  end  of 
the  stomach  (especially  when  much  of  the  cardiac  end  is  left)  be  too  large,  it  is 
sutured  down  to  fit  the  duodenum  (as  described  under  Py lorectomy ) .     In 
Schlatter's  operation,  the  duodenum  was  sutured  to  the  esophagus  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner; — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  esophagus  was  united  to  that  of 
the  duodenum  bv  continuous  silk  suture; — the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
each  viscus  were  then  united  by  continuous  suture;  and  both  of  these  were 
followed  by  a  row  of  Lembert  sutures.     The  clamps  are  then  removed.     (8) 
If  the  duodenum  cannot  be  made  to  easily  reach  the  esophagus,  the  duodenum 
is  closed  at  its  free  end  and  the  nearest  coil  of  jejunum  is  anastomosed  to  the 
esophagus  (esophago-jejunostomy) — followed,  if  thought  best,  by  an  anasto- 
mosis of  the  two  coils  of  jejunum  lower  down  (jejuno-jejunostomy).     (9) 
The  omenta  are  sutured  into  as  nearly  a  normal  position  as  possible.    (10) 
The  viscera  are  replaced  and  the  abdomen  closed. 

Comment. — (1)  In  tying  off  the  great  omentum,  pass  a  finger  behind  to 
avoid  tying  off  the  mesocolon — which  has  been  done  by  the  best  surgeons.     (2) 
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It  is  well  to  leave  as  much  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  as  possible — to 
increase  the  ease  of  approximating  the  duodenum — excess  of  cardiac  end  being 
sutured  down  to  fit  the  duodenum,  as  in  gastro-duodenostomy.  (3)  Displace- 
ment of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  temporarily,  aids  in  giving  room.  (4)  As  the 
esophagus  is  more  brittle  than  the  stomach,  it  is  well,  where  possible,  to  leave 
enough  of  the  latter  for  suturing  to  the  duodenum.  (5)  Brigham,  not  hax'ing 
sufficient  room  for  simple  suturing,  united  duodenum  and  esophagus  with 
No.  3  Murphy  button,  without  any  subsequent  suturing.  (6)  Delatour  used 
temporary  abdominal  drainage. 


OPERATION  FOR  GASTRIC  ULCER. 

Description. — The  nature  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  i)osition  of  the  ulcer.  According  to  Welch,  the  most  frequent  sites  of 
gastric  ulcers  are  as  follows; — Upon  the  lesser  curvature,  36  per  cent.;  posterior 
wall,  29  per  cent.;  pylorus,  12  per  cent.;  anterior  stomach-wall,  8  per  cent.; 
cardiac  end,  6  per  cent.;  fundus,  3  per  cent.;  greater  curvature,  3  per  cent- 
According  to  Brinton,  2  per  cent,  of  those  which  occur  on  the  posterior  wall 
f)erforate — 85  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  anterior  wall — 40  per  cent,  of  those  on 
the  cardia — and  10  [)er  cent,  of  those  at  the  pylorus. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Gastrotomy  by 
median  abdominal  section. 

Operation  for  Perforated  Gastric  Ulcer. — Having  exposed  and  brought 
into  the  field,  by  median  abdominal  section,  the  stomach,  and  located  the 
ulcer,  its  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  local  conditions  found; — (a)  Where 
the  walls  are  pliable  and  the  ulcer  small; — Invert  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  with 
interrupted  Lembert  or  Halsted  sutures,  without  excision  of  its  margins,  (b) 
Where  the  gastric  walls  are  rigid  and  thick: — Kxcise  the  ulcer  elliptically — 
unite  the  mucous  membrane  by  continuous  silk  suture — then  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  (c)  Where  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  cannot  be  brought  together: — One  of  the  following  methods  may  be  used ; 
Patch  with  omental  graft;  Plug  with  omentum,  sewing  it  in;  Suture  to  a  neigh- 
boring structure;  Suture  to  the  abdominal  wound  and  drain;  Perform  gastro- 
enterostomy, uniting  the  incised  intestine  with  tlie  ulcerated  stomach-opening 
(after  excising  the  edges  of  the  latter);  Drain  the  ulcer  through  the  abdt^minal 
wound,  packing  with  gauze  to  make  sinus  between  abdominal  wound  and  ulcer. 

Comment. — Non-perforating  ulcer  may  also  be  treated  by  exci.sion  and 
gastrorrhaphy.    Also  see  Knterorrha])hy  for  Wounds  of  the  Intestine,  page  670. 


VII.  THE  LIVER. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. —  Presents  three  surfaces  fsuperior.  or  phrenic; — inferior,  or 
visceral; — ])()sterior) :-  two  extremities  (right  and  left) : — one  border  (anterior). 
Its  average  measurements  are  transversely,  2<S  cm.  (11  inches) — antero-[)os- 
teriorlv,  20  cm.  (8  inches) — vertically,  6  cm.  (2h  inches). 

Position.— ()ccu])ics  parts  of  right  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions;  -situated  below  diaphragm— above  stomach,  duo- 
denum, transverse  colon,  and  small  intestine — and  in  front  of  right  false  ril;s 
(tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth). 
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Fissures. — Left  longitudinal  fissure: — Anterior  part  forms  umbilical 
fissure  (for  umbilical  vein  in  fetus,  and  for  its  remains,  the  round  ligament,  in 
adult) ; — Posterior  part  forms  fissure  of  ductus  venosus.  Right  longitudinal 
fissure  : — Anterior  part,  forms  fossa  for  gall-bladder; — Posterior  part,  fossa  for 
vena  cava.  Transverse  fissure : — Transmits  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein, 
hepatic  duct,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  connective  tissue. 

Lobes. — Right,  Left,  Quadrate,  Caudate,  Spigelian. 

Ligaments  and  Fixations  of  Liver. — (i)  Coronary: — from  posterior 
surface  of  liver  to  diaphragm.  Formed  of  two  layers  of  reflected  parietal 
peritoneum.  (2)  Right  lateral  ligament : — from  right  lobe  of  liver  to  back 
of  diaphragm.  Lateral  continuation  of  coronary  ligament.  (3)  Left  lateral 
ligament : — from  left  lobe  of  liver  to  diaphragm  anterior  to  esophagus.  Lat- 
eral continuation  of  coronary  ligament.  Note: — Middle  portion  of  coronary 
ligament  has  its  anterior  layer  furnished  by  greater  peritoneal  sac,  its  posterior 
layer  by  lesser  sac;  Right  lateral  ligament  has  both  layers  from  greater  sac; 
Left  lateral  ligament  has  both  layers  from  greater  sac.  (4)  Longitudinal 
(broad  or  suspensory)  ligament : — Passes  antero-posteriorly  upon  upper 
and  anterior  portion  of  liver.  Posteriorly  and  superiorly  it  is  connected  with 
the  coronary  ligament.  Anteriorly  and  superiorly  it  is  connected  with  the 
posterior  sheath  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  up  to  the  umbilicus — and  thence 
to  under  surface  of  diaphragm,  diverging  to  either  side.  Free  anterior  margin 
extends  from  interlobular  notch  to  transverse  fissure — containing  round  liga- 
ment (remains  of  fetal  umbiHcal  vein).  Inferiorly  it  extends  along  the  superior 
surface  of  the  liver,  from  before  backward.  Formed  by  portions  of  peritoneum 
covering  superior  surface  of  liver — one  layer  passing  over  left  lobe,  the  other 
over  right,  and  meeting  at  longitudinal  ligament.  (5)  Round  ligament : — 
Remains  of  umbilical  vein — in  free  margin  of  longitudinal  ligament,  extending 
from  left  longitudinal  fissure  to  umbilicus.  (6)  Lesser  omentum  (Gastro- 
hepatic  omentum) : — may  be  considered  a  ligament  of  liver,  consisting  of 
following  parts; — (a)  Lig.  Hepato-gastricum — from  borders  of  transverse 
fissure  to  upper  curvature  of  stomach; — (b)  Lig.  Hepato-duodenale — ^that  part 
embracing  superior  curvature  of  duodenum,  and  enclosing  following  structures; 
common  bile-duct,  portal  vein,  hepatic  arter}-,  lymphatics  and  nerves; — (c) 
Lig.  Hepalo-colicum — that  part  passing  over  duodenum  to  transverse  colon; — 
(d)  Lig.  Hepato-renale — that  part  from  inferior  surface  of  right  lobe  of  liver 
(near  gall-bladder  and  vena  cava,  and  posterior  to  foramen  of  Winslow),  to 
upper  surface  of  right  kidney; — (e)  Lig.  Cystico-duodenale — that  part  from 
gall-bladder  to  duodenum.  Note: — Fusion  of  upper  surface  of  liver  to  dia- 
phragm forms  a  strong  fixation  of  liver. 

Peritoneal  Covering. — Only  portions  of  liver  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
are;  transverse  fissure,  fossa  of  gall-bladder,  and  postero-superior  aspect  of 
right  lobe  (where  fused  to  diaphragm). 

Relations.— (I)  Antero-posteriorly: — diaphragm  (whole  of  right  arch 
and  part  of  left — which  separates  liver  from  right  and  left  lungs  and  peri- 
cardium); abdominal  wall;  six  or  seven  lower  right  ribs  (seventh  to  eleventh, 
according  to  Morris);  fifth  to  ninth  right  costal  cartilages  (sixth  to  ninth,  ac- 
cording to  Morris).  (2)  Inferiorly: — stomach  (cardiac  and  pyloric  ends, 
lesser  curvature,  and  part  of  anterior  surface);  du(xlenum  (superior  curve  and 
descending  parts);  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct;  portal  vessels;  right  kidney 
and  capsule;  colon  (hepatic  flexion).  (3)  Posteriorly: — diaphragm  and 
crura;  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra;;  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs;  esophagus; 
aorta;  vena  cava;  right  suprarenal  capsule;  thoracic  duct. 

Vessels  of  Liver. — Hepatic  artery  (of  cocliac  axis),  artery  of  supply; 
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Portal  vein,  bringing  blood  from  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas,  and  spleen; 
Hepatic  veins,  emptying  blood  of  liver  into  vena  cava ;  Hepatic  duct,  formed  at 
transverse  fissure. 

Lymphatics. — Deep  set;  accompany  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  duct 
and  join  superficial  set.  Superficial  set;  empty  into  (a)  mediastinal  glands; 
(b)  sometimes  into  thoracic  duct;  (c)  glands  of  small  omentum;  (d)  lumbar 
glands;  (e)  glands  of  esophagus  and  lesser  curvature  of  stomach. 

Nerves. — From  left  pneumogastric  and  cccliac  plexus. 

Structures  at  Transverse  Fissure. — (a)  Hepatic  arter>%  portal  vein,  and 
numerous  nerves  enter: — (b)  Hepatic  duct  and  some  lymphatics  leave : — Note: 
the  hepatic  veins  do  not  emerge  here,  but  pass  backward  into  the  vena  cava. 

Order  of  Structures  at  Transverse  Fissure. — From  before  backward; 
hepatic  duct,  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein. 

Order  of  Structures  in  Gastro-hepatic  Omentum. — Common  bile-duct, 
to  right;  hepatic  artery,  to  left;  portal  vein,  behind  and  between  other  two. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  liver  occupies  parts  of  right  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  left  h\*po- 
chondriac  regions — filling  all  of  right  and  part  of  left  diaphragmatic  arches — 
the  diaphragm  forming  dome  of  cavity  in  which  liver  rests  and  passing  down 
laterallv  between  ribs  and  liver. 

Up|)er  limit  of  right  lobe — is  along  line  from  right  fifth  chondro-stemal 
articulation  extending  horizontally  outward  to  a  point  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
l:)elow  the  right  nipple — thence  downward  to  seventh  rib  at  lateral  aspect  of 
chest. 

Upper  limit  of  left  lobe — along  line  from  right  fifth  chondro-stemal  artic- 
ulation extending  across  sternum  slightly  downward  to  a  point  about  5  cm. 
(2  inches)  to  left  of  gladiolus,  on  a  level  with  left  sixth  costal  cartilage. 

Lower  limit  of  right  margin — corresf)onds  with  line  passing  from  behind 
forward  about  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  thorax  to 
right  ninth  costal  cartilage — thence  obliquely  across  the  subcostal  angle  to 
left  eighth  costal  cartilage. 

Lower  limit  of  left  margin — represented  by  a  curved  line,  with  outward  con- 
vexity, from  left  eighth  costal  cartilage  to  a  point  5  cm.  (2  inches)  to  left  of 
gladiolus  and  on  a  level  with  left  sixth  costal  cartilage. 

Lower  border  of  liver  in  middle  line — about  half-way  between  xiphoid 
cartilage  and  umbilicus. 

Convex  surface  of  liver,  on  right  side — ^corresponds  with  seventh  to  eleventh 
ribs,  inclusive — and,  in  front,  with  ensiform  cartilage  and  sixth  to  ninth  costal 
cartilages,  inclusive. 

Heart  descends  to  loft  llfth  interspace.  Right  lung  descends  to  superior 
margin  of  sixth  rib.  in  the  nipple-line. 

Xote. — .\uthorities  ditTer  considerably  upon  the  relations  of  the  liver  to  the 
thoracic  wall. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  liver  may  ho  approached  either  through  the  abdominal  ca\-ity.  the 
more  usual  route — constituting  a  transperitoneal  operation: — or  through  the 
thoracic  cavity— in  which  latter  case  the  operation  may  be  either  transpleural 
or  subpleural.  while,  at  the  <ame  lime,  intrathoracic. 

While  desirable  that  all  incision>  should  be  in  intramuscular  cleavage  lines 
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as  far  as  possible,  yet,  as  hernia  of  the  upper  abdominal  wall  is  less  frequent 
than  of  the  lower,  incisions  about  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  therefore,  often 
violate  this  desirable  rule. 

The  two  most  general  methods  of  transperitoneal  approach  are  the  follow- 
ing:— (a)  By  incision  parallel  with  and  about  1.2  to  2  cm.  (i  to  }  inches)  below 
the  right  cosial  arch,  with  its  center  over  the  indicated  site; — (b)  By  incision 
in  the  right  linea  semilunaris  (which  runs  down  from  the  ninth  rib  to  the  pubic 
spine) — or  further  outward,  from  the  tenth  costal  cartilage — passing  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  right  costal  arch  as  far  down  as  necessary'. 

Oblique  subcostal  incision : — gives  better  approach  to  the  subhepatic  space 
— and  especially  to  the  right  end  of  the  liver.  It  may  be  extended  upward  or 
downward  obliquely,  parallel  with  the  costal  arch.  It  will  cross  the  external 
oblique  and  transversaHs  at  a  right  angle,  and  about  coincide  with  the  fibers 
of  the  internal  oblique.  It  affords  a  somewhat  better  chance  to  preserve  some 
of  the  abdominal  nerves. 

Anterior  vertical  incision: — gives  best  access  to  gall-bladder  and  ducts — 
together  with  a  very  good  exposure  of  the  liver.  A  vertical  incision  in  the  right 
linea  semilunaris — or  more  externally,  from  the  tenth  costal  cartilage — can  be 
increased  directly  downward  to  give  room.  Its  lower  end  may  also  be  ex- 
tended transversely,  or  obliquely,  toward  the  median  line — giving  an  angular 
flap.  A  continuation  of  the  original  incision  gives  a  very  extensive  approach 
to  the  abdominal  cavity — and  even  the  pelvis.  The  simple  vertical  incision 
will  cross  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles  obliquely,  and  the  trans- 
versaHs at  a  right  angle — and  will  cross  the  abdominal  nerves  at  a  right  angle. 

In  operating  to  expose  the  liver,  it  will  often  be  found,  when  the  liver  is 
reached,  that  its  serous  surface  is  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum — and^ 
therefore,  that  its  substance  can  be  entered  without  involving  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

As  adjuncts  to  the  satisfactory  exposure  of  these  sites,  the  following  man- 
oeuvres are  helpful: — (a)  the  reversed  Trendelenburg  position — (b)  firm  up- 
ward traction  upon  the  liver  and  right  costal  arch — (c)  passage  of  the  left  index 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  left  thumb  over  the  lesser  omentum, 
thus  embracing  that  structure  between  the  digits. 

When  the  round  ligament  is  encountered  descending  to  the  umbilicus  and 
is  severed,  it  should  be  sutured  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Standing,  the  lower  border  of -the  liver  is  about  1.2  to  2.3  cm.  (J  to  i  inch) 
below  the  costal  cartilages; — reclining,  the  lower  border  recedes  until  about 
2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  lower  costal  cartilages.  This  change  in  position, 
and  change  during  respiration,  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  for  in  suturing  the 
liver  to  the  parietes. 

Anteriorly,  the  gastro-diaphragmatic  sinus  (between  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  and  the  diaphragm)  makes  it  possible  to  reach  and  pierce  the  diaphragm 
more  easily  and  without  involving  the  pleura,  in  operating  intrathoracically, — 
therefore  the  subpleural  operation  is  more  generally  done  anteriorly  or  antero- 
laterally.  This  sinus  is  absent  posteriorly,  and  an  incision  here  would  pass 
through  the  pleura  (if  that  structure  were  not  raised  from  the  course  of  in- 
cision by  blunt  separation) — hence  the  posterior  operation  is  generally  trans- 
pleural. 

In  the  transpleural  operation,  where  the  two  layers  of  pleura*  cannot  be 
sutured  in  situ — the  parietal  pleura  is  incised — its  edges  are  grasped  with  for- 
ceps, or  traction-sutures  (to  keep  them  from  receding  out  of  the  way) — then 
the  visceral  peritoneum  is  incised — and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  and  nsceral 
peritoneum  are  whipped  together  by  an  overhand  stitch. 
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mSTRUISENTS  USED  IN  OI^RATIONS  UPON  LIVER  AND 
GAIX-BLAODER. 
Scalpels;  bistouries;  scissors,  curved  and  straight;  forceps,  dissecting  and 
toothed;  artery-damp  forceps;  clamp -forceps  for  adhesions;  retractors,  various; 
broad  spalu!a-;  grooved  director;  tenaculum;  costotome;  blum  dissector;  in- 
testinal clamps;  forceps  for  removing  calculi;  forceps  for  crushing  calculi; 
Halsled's  hammer;  lithotomy  scoop  (small) ;  lithotomy  forceps  (small) ;  needles 
for  needling  stones;  cholelitholomy  forceps  and  scoop;  sponge -holders;  gauze 
pads  with  tails;  intestinal  and  other  needles;  silk,  gut,  and  silkworm-gut ;  drain- 
age-tubing,  glass-drains,  gauze-drains;  exploratorj'  cannula  and  trocar,  or 
exploratory  needle;  intestinal  instruments;  Murphy  button  (special);  probe. 


EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE  OF  LIVER. 

Description. — Resorted  to  for  withdrawal  of  tluid  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses—generally pus  or  hydatid.  An  operation  involving  some  danger.  The 
site  of  puncture  is  generally  determined  by  some  physical  sign,  such  as  lutnor 
or  other  indication — and  the  puncture  is  made  by  the  safest  and  most  direct 
route  into  the  site. 

Preparation.— Site  asepticized. 

Position. — Such  as  to  best  expose  the  region. 

Landmarks. — Anatomical  outline  of  liver;  physical  signs. 
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in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  intercostal  space,  in  the  mid-axillary  line — the 
most  general  position — and  the  tenth  space  being  the  one  most  frequently 
used; — (2)  Anteriorly,  in  the  subcostal  angle,  over  the  known  region  of  the 
liver  (on  anatomical  grounds) — in  the  space  bounded,  above,  by  the  costal 
arches,  and,  below,  by  a  line  from  the  right  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  left 
eighth  costal  cartilage.  In  abnormal  cases,  the  liver  may,  of  course,  be  looked 
for  considerably  lower  than  usual; — (3)  Posteriorly,  in  the  tenth  intercostal 
space  on  the  right.  The  liver  is  in  relation,  posteriorly,  with  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs — and  the  pleura  comes  down  to  the  twelfth,  or  lower — hence  the 
pleura  would  be  pierced  if  not  displaced; — (4)  Transthoracic — preferably 
subpleural — rarely  transpleural.  See  subpleural  and  transpleural  hepatotomy, 
pages  810  and  812; — (5)  Below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs — where  the  liver 
dulness  extends  below; — (6)  At  any  point  from  which  liver  substance  can  be 
reached  with  minimum  risk  and  danger — the  guides  being  anatomical  and 
physical.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle  the  puncture-wound  is  generally 
sealed  with  sterile  gauze  and  collodion.     (See  Fig.  481.) 

Comment. — (i)  Wounding  of  the  lung  should  be  avoided — and  also 
piercing  of  the  pleura  or  diaphragm,  unless  specially  indicated.  (2)  The  dia- 
phragm would  be  penetrated  by  any  puncture  above  the  lower  border  of  the 
ribs  or  costal  arch.  The  pleura  would  be  penetrated  by  any  puncture  above 
the  eighth  right  rib  in  the  nipple-line — the  ninth  right  rib  in  the  mid-axillary 
line — (the  tenth  left  rib  in  the  same  line) — and  the  twelfth  right  rib  in  the  pos- 
terior scapular  line.  The  lung  would  be  penetrated  by  any  puncture  above  the 
sixth  costo-stemal  articulation  in  front — the  sixth  right  rib  in  the  nipple-line — 
the  eighth  right  rib  at  the  mid-axillary  line — and  the  right  twelfth  rib  in  the 
scapular  line. 

HEPATOTOMY  IN  GENERAL* 

(I)  Hepatotomy  consists  in  an  incision  of  the  liver — and  is  generally  re- 
sorted to  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  or  other  tumor.  The  site  of  the  incision 
is  usually  determined  in  advance — by  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  or  as  a  result  of 
an  exploratory  puncture.  (2)  The  liver  may  be  exposed  by  the  transperito- 
neal, subpleural,  or  transpleural  routes — and  each  of  these  routes  may  be  fol- 
lowed from  the  anterior,  lateral,  or  posterior  aspects  of  the  thoracico-abdom- 
inal  wall — though  each  method  of  approach  usually  has  a  site  of  preference. 
(3)  The  selection  of  the  site  and  method  of  operation  will  depend  upon  the 
location  of  the  abscess,  or  other  condition — as  to  its  accessibility,  importance 
of  contiguous  organs,  and  possibility  of  drainage.  (4)  The  choice  of  incision 
for  approaching  the  liver  transperitoneally  will  generally  lie  between  the  oblique 
subcostal  and  vertical  subcostal  incisions — each  having  its  advantages  (see 
General  Surgical  Considerations).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  absce.sses, 
hydatids,  tumors,  etc.,  often  project  downward  considerably  below  the  ribs. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  after  incision  of  such  sacs  and  emptying  of 
their  contents,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  portion  of  involved  liver  to  regain  its 
normal  position — and  that,  therefore,  in  calculating  to  suture  such  parts  to  the 
abdominal  wall  for  drainage,  calculation  must  be  made  that  the  stitching  will 
not  draw  the  part  too  far  out  of  its  natural  position.  (5)  Where  no  guide 
exists,  the  anterior  or  antero-lateral  subcostal  transperitoneal  route  is  generally 
chosen,  as,  in  abscess,  pus  is  usually  in  the  more  anterior  part  of  the  right  lobe. 
But  after  exposure  of  the  liver,  if,  by  exploratory'  svringe,  or  other\vise,  pus  be 
found  in  a  locality  more  conveniently  reached  and  drained  from  another  ex- 
ternal incision,  the  first  incision  may  be  closed  and  a  second  made  in  the  in- 
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dicated  position.  (6)  The  different  incisions  described  in  the  following  pages 
are  given  to  cover  the  various  sites  in  which  the  liver  may  be  exposed — and 
apply  as  much  to  the  exposure  of  the  liver  for  other  purposes  as  for  incision 
of  that  viscus.  In  the  case  of  pus  or  hydatids  the  site  of  operation  will 
generally  have  been  indicated  by  a  preliminar\'  exploratorj-  puncture.  (7) 
The  operation  of  exposure  of  the  liver  may  be  done  in  one  or  in  two  stages. 
In  operating  in  one  stage,  the  liver  is  exposed  and  the  organ  is  cut  into  at  once — 
after  safeguarding  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  suturing  the  parietal  perito- 
neum to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  or  by  gauze  packing, — or,  in  transthoracic 
operations,  after  protecting  the  pleural  cavity  on  the  same  prindples.  In 
operating  in  two  stages,  the  liver  is  first  exposed  and  the  wound  then  packed 
with  gauze  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  wound  (the  union  being  reinforced  and  aided  by  sutures,  in  some  cases) 
— and  then  the  organ  is  incised.  (8)  In  operating  transthoracically,  if  the 
pleura  be  wounded,  it  should  be  immediately  sutured — with  a  purse-string 
suture,  if  possible,  thus  drawing  the  edges  together.  (9)  The  subpleural 
method  is  generally  impossible  if  adhesions  exist — but  then,  also,  the  pleural 
cavity  is  apt  to  be  shut  off — so  that  it  is  not  opened  up  even  if  one  passes 
through  its  layers.  (lo)  The  posterior  superior  aspect  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  fused  to  the  diaphragm  (there  being  no  peritoneum  here) — hence  the 
diaphragm  may  be  immediately  incised  in  this  locality,  without  waiting  for 
adhesions.  An  abscess  here  would  be  subphrenic  and  e.\traperitoneal.  (ii) 
If  the  transpleural  method  of  approaching  the  liver  be  adopted,  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  be  adhered  to  as  in  operating  transperitoneally — either  suture  the 
two  op|)osed  pleurae  together  and  incise  through  them  at  once — or  press  the 
two  pleural  surfaces  into  contact  with  gauze  packing  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  adhesions  occur — and  then  incise  through  them.  (I2)  It  is  preferable 
to  pass  beneath  the  pleura  rather  than  through  it — and  if  they  must  be  incised 
at  once,  it  is  preferable  to  suture  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  together  pre- 
paratory' to  going  through  them.  The  operation  of  suturing  the  pleurae,  how- 
ever, is  quite  difficult — and  the  suturing  is  apt  to  tear  away — or  allow  of  leak- 
age. (13)  In  cutting  into  the  liver  the  incisions  should  be  made  in  straight 
lines  radiating  from  the  direction  of  the  center  toward  the  peripher>*.  (14) 
Bleeding  from  deep  incisions  may  be  controlled  by  ligature  eft  ffiasse,  with  in- 
terlocked stitches — as  described  under  partial  excision  of  the  Hver. 


ANTERIOR  SUBCOSTAL  TRANSPERITONEAL  HEPATOTOMY 

BV  ANTFRIOR  OBLlorF.  INC1SK>N  PARAl. I.F.I.  WITH  COSTAL  ARCH. 

Description. — The  liver  is  exposed  alonir  the  right  costal  arch,  by  an  in- 
cision which  parallels  that  arch  and  is  placed  i.^^  to  2  cm.  (i  to  }  inch)  below 
it.  Resorted  to  where  the  more  central  portion  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder  region  is  to  be  exj>osed. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Riizht  costal  arch. 

Incision. — Parallel  with  and  from  i.;  to  2  cm.  (J  to  f  inch")  below  the 
right  costal  arch — bejzinning  near  the  riizht  linea  semilunaris  (which  runs 
downward  from  the  ninth  rib  to  the  spine  of  the  jmbis) — and  extends  as  far 
downward  and  i^utwanl.  below  the  costal  arch,  as  considered  necessar)' — even 
lo  the  extent  of  l:?.^  tt^  i;  cm.  (  s  to  n  inches).     jFiiz.  4>2,  F^ 

Operation. —  ii)  Incise  skin — fa>cia — external  obHque  (transversely) — 
internal  oblique  (in  cleavage  line).     Su|>erior  epigastric  arter}*  may  be  cut  at 
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inner  end  of  incision,  if  the  inner  end  reaches  the  outer  bi)rder  of  the  rectal 
sheath — if  mi,  it  is  ligated.  The  abdominal  nerves  lie  lietwcen  the  internal 
oblique  and  trans versalis,  crossing  the  line  of  incision,  and  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  draw  them  aside  if  encountere<l.  The  transversalis  muscle  is  then 
divided  obliquely  to  its  fibers.  In  long  incisions,  much  division  of  mu.'icles  and 
lerves  must  occur.  In  short  incisions,  much  displacement  in  intramuscular 
cleavage  lines  and  saving  of  nerves  may  Ik;  accompli.fhed  (Fig.  482),  (2) 
Divide  the  transversalis  fascia,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and  j^eritimeum  in 
the  original  line — and  retract  the  wound  well.  (3)  Adhesions  are  looked  for 
as  S(X)n  as  the  aljdomen  is  opened.  If  encountered,  inten'ening  l>etween  the 
seat  of  pus.  or  hydatid  Huid,  and  the  abdominal  wall,  they  are  carefully  pre- 
served— that  they  may  sene  as  a  protection  to  the  general  peritoneal  caWty  in 
opening  these  collections  of  fluid.     If  the  (»bject  be  the  exixMsure  of  the  liver 
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on  other  grounds,  the  adhesions  arc  separated  by  blunt  dissection,  or  are 
divided  ln'tween  ligatures.  (4)  The  liver  having  been  e.xposed.  the  o|>eration 
may  be  concluded  in  a  single  stage.  <ir  in  two  stugf>:— (A)  In  One  Stage: — 
iVh'erc  (in  pus  and  hydatid  casc-s)  a.lhesions  oi  i>arielal  iierilonfum  to  hf|>alic 
periloncum  have  occura-d.  the  inci>iiin  mav  he  mailc  direc[lv  irno  ihi-  liver 
subslance.  Where  no  such  adhesions  exist.'  one  i.f  Iwn  oiur-e>  m.iv  hv  pur- 
sueil;— (a)  The  lips  of  the  ab<lominaI  wouwl  may  be  ap|.li<vi  l<.  and  j.n-^-cl 
uroumi  ihe  Mie  i)f  (he  liver  lo  be  opened,  by  the  lingers  of  an  a--istant  and  liy 
packing- -the  ten>iiy  of  ilie  ahscc—  wall  1-  then  lc>M.'necl  (to  avoid  a  gush  nf  pu-1 
by  Ihe  withdniwal  "I  Mime  of  it-  iniiliiil-  wilh  a  cringe-  a  narri>w  lii-lnury  is 
iiiserteil  into  the  al)>ii-s>  an<l  iis  wall-  iii.i-crl  tin-  lonient-  arc  dirc.Icd  out 
without  esc-aping  into  the  abdomen— ami  a-  .-mm  a>  the  cavity  is  partly  emptv, 
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the  edges  of  the  abscess  wall,  including  Glisson's  capsule,  are  seized  with 
special  forceps  and  drawn  up  into  the  wound  and  everted,  while  the  balance  of 
its  contents  is  emptied — the  borders  of  the  abscess  cavity  are  then  stitched  to 
the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  at  its  lower  plane  (that  is,  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  transversalis  fascia,  and  possibly  into  the 
edge  of  the  muscle  tissue)  with  continuous  or  interrupted  silk  or  chromic  gut 
sutures — closing  in  either  end  of  the  abdominal  wound  in  the  usual  way — 
leaving  room  for  the  exit  of  tube  or  gauze  drain.  Or,  pursuing  a  second 
course — (b)  Before  opening  the  peritoneum,  and  after  recognizing  that  the 
parietal  and  hepatic  ]:)eritoneal  surfaces  are  not  adherent,  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum (by  slight  outward  separation  of  the  extraperitoneal  parts  of  both  lips 
of  the  wound)  may  be  stitched,  with  curved  needle,  to  the  hepatic  surface  over 
an  elliptical  area,  with  continuous  silk  or  chromic  gut — surrounding  and  further 
protecting  the  area  by  gauze  packing — and  then  incision  is  made  simultane- 
ously through  parietal  and  visceral  peritoneum  into  the  liver — drainage  being 
established  and  the  wound  treated  as  in  (a).  (B)  In  Two  Stages; — This 
method  is  practised  only  where  no  adhesions  are  found — and  when  no  haste 
exists.  The  parietal  peritoneum  is  united  to  the  serous  surface  of  the  liver  in 
one  of  the  two  above  ways — the  gauze  packing  being  preferable  to  the  stitching 
(or  both  may  be  used  together) — the  wound  being  packed  with  gauze,  pressing 
the  serous  surfaces  together  for  two  or  three  days — after  which  the  incision  is 
made  and  the  operation  completed  as  in  (a)  above. 

Comment. — Where  the  absce.ss,  or  other  cavity,  is  incised  before  the  ab- 
dominal wall  is  sutured  to  the  liver,  the  suturing  of  the  margin  of  the  caNity  to 
the  abdominal  wound  is  aided  by  inserting  the  left  index-finger  into  the  ca\ity 
and  hooking  it  forward — thus  holding  it  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall 
while  the  sutures  are  being  placed  and  tied. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  ANTERIOR  SUBCOSTAL  TRANS- 
PERITONEAL ROUTE 

BY  ANTKRIOk  VKRTICAL  INCISION  THkOlCH   RK.HT  LINEA   SEMILUNARIS. 

Description. — A  free  exposure  is  thus  given — which  may  be  lengthened 
so  as  to  give  access  to  both  peritoneal  and  pelvic  cavities.  See  General  Sur- 
gical Considerations.  The  incision  may  also  be  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
right  .semilunar  line. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Right  Linea  Semilunaris  (which  extends  from  the  ninth 
right  costal  cartilage  to  the  pubic  spine,  pas.sing  within  7.5  cm.  [3  inches]  of  the 
umbilicus);  right  costal  arch. 

Incision. — X'ertically  downward  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  beginning  at 
the  right  ninth  costal  cartilage  and  extending  as  far  as  necessary  (Fig.  452,  G). 

Operation. — Incise  skin — fascia — external  oblique  (obliquely) — internal 
oblique  (obliquely) — abdominal  nerves  between  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis are  almost  necessarily  divided  (except  in  very  short  incisions  they  may 
sometimes  be  (lis])Iaced) — transversalis  muscles  (transversely) — transversahs 
fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum — entering  the  abdomen  in  the 
original  line.  :\11  hemorrhage  is  controlled — the  lips  of  the  wound  retracted — 
and  the  liver  exposed. 
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EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  LATERAL  SUBCOSTAL  TRANS- 
PERITONEAL ROUTE 

BY  LATERAL  HORIZONTALLY  CURVED  INCISION  BELOW  RIGHT  TWELFTH  RIB. 

Description. — The  general  features  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  by 
the  anterior  oblique  subcostal  incision — the  steps  of  the  operation  differing  only 
in  so  far  as  determined  by  anatomical  circumstances.  Chiefly  applicable 
where  the  lower  lateral  aspect  of  the  liver  is  to  be  exposed. 

Preparation. — As  for  abdominal  section. 

Position. — Patient  rests  upon  op|K)site  side,  with  cushion  under  the  sound 
side  to  round  out  the  involved  side;  Surgeon  may  stand  behind  or  in  front  of 
patient;  Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Right  twelfth  rib,  in  the  mid-axillary  region. 

Incision. — Parallel  with  and  about  1.3  to  2  cm.  (i  to  J  inch)  below  the  right 
twelfth  rib,  with  its  center  about  opposite  the  mid-axillary  line. 

Operation. — Incise  skin — fascia — external  oblique  (obliquely) — latis- 
simus  dorsi  (transversely,  if  the  incision  extend  that  far  backward) — internal 
oblique  (obliquely) — the  nerves  between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
being  guarded  as  well  as  possible — transversalis  muscle  (in  cleavage  line) — 
transversalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum  in  the  original 
line.  All  hemorrhage  is  controlled — the  wound  retracted — and  the  liver 
brought  into  the  field. 

Comment. — Unless  the  liver  be  enlarged,  but  small  part  of  its  lower  border 
is  accessible  through  this  incision — except  by  the  strong  upward  retraction  of 
the  twelfth  rib,  and  the  downward  retraction  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  INTERCOSTAL  SUBPLEURAL  ROUTE 

BY  INTERCOSTAL  INCISION  BELOW  LEVEL  OF  PLEURA. 

Description. — This  incision,  which  is  made  in  an  intercostal  space  below 
the  level  of  the  pleura,  rarely  gives  sufficient  room — and  is  indicated  only  in 
cases  where  abscess  or  fluid  point  here  and  adhesions  have,  in  all  probability, 
protected  surrounding  regions.  In  the  following  description  the  operation 
site  will  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  right  tenth  interspace,  in  the  mid-axillary  Hne. 

Preparation — Position. — .\s  for  intercostal  thoracotomy  (see  page  601). 

Landmarks. — Right  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  in  the  mid-axillar\'  line. 

Incision. — Midway  between  lower  border  of  the  right  tenth  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  right  eleventh  rib — in  the  mid-axillar\'  region. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same,  practically,  as  those 
for  Intercostal  Thoracotomy  (q.  v.,  page  601) — with  the  exception  that  in  the 
])resent  in.stance  the  incision  is  made  below  the  level  of  the  pleura.  As  an 
operation,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  room  which  it  affords,  it  is  indicated 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm opposite  the  site  of  incision  (either  naturally  or  by  pathological  pro- 
cess). If  during  operation  it  be  found  that  the  liver  be  not  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  parts  of  one  or  two  ribs  should  be  excised — and  the  operation  be 
completed  as  given  in  the  following  description. 

Comment. — The  operation  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  following  method. 
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EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  SUBPLEURAL  ROUTE 

IIV  rAKTIAI.  IXllSION  ()]■■  1)\]-:  OK  MORK  RIBS  BKLOW  THE  l-EVKl.  OF  PI.EIKA. 

Description.— The  \Wvr  is  lit-rt  a|ipn)achcd  trunKthoradcally,  but  the 

imisiim  lu-in;;  plinfil  lifliiw  ihf  imrmul  level  of  the  pleura,  ihe  pleura  is  not, 
(iniiiKirilv,  lirniii;lil  inlo  ihf  licld  of  ii[iiTatiun.  In  the  followinj;  account,  part 
i.t  llu-  ri^liL  ,-k-.v:nh  rill  in  llie  mid-axillan,-  line  will  lie  removed. 

Preparation  Position.  .\s  fur  Tliuracinninv  liv  the  puniul  excision  of  a 
ril.. 

Landmarks,      riie  >|h'(  ial  rih  nearest  tlie  site  to  be  exposed. 

Incision  Operation.  .\>  fur  ihe  I'arlial  Sulijeriosltal  Fxcision  of  a 
Hill  imv  p.i.m-  .u;!--  I'l'  1"  'lie  point  "f  llii'  removal  of  the  rib.  The  posterior 
layrr  of  |«Ti'Wii-uui.  formiiii;  the  U'd  in  wliiili  the  rib  has  lain,  is  then  incited 
ill  ii-  I  I'liii-r,  i[i  it-  loiii;  .i\i>.  If  more  pmm  I>e  ri'(|uireil  than  furnished  by  the 
I'.irii.il  v\.  i-iori  of  one  rib.  two  or  more  ribs  are  excised  in  part  I  see  pape  ro!'- 
ll.niim  i..i>-nl  ihroinili  the  tli..raci.-  wall,  iht-  diaphrasim  is  ex[H>se.l  and  In- 
ii-.e.l  ill  .1  line  coiTe-poii.liiii;  wiih  the  direction  I'l  it^  muscle-filwrs  at  the  Mte 
in.  ised.  The  eduo  of  ilie  di.i|ihra!;malic  wound  are  sutured  to  the  convev 
surf;tii'  of  the  liver,  it"  not  .lin-.tdv  adherent.  If  adhesions  be  present,  or  it 
lia-tc  be  iiccc".irv.  the  liier  i-  in.i^e.l  at  un.c.  It"  ha>te  be  unnecessar\-,  ar:d 
■■o  .idhe-iotw  b,.  pre-^-:;t.  ;!■..■  wouTid.  af:er  the  above  >uturini:.  is  packe^t  nith 
Muc  i.'v  two  ,■!■  ilirec  .i.iy>.  i:--;;l  adlusi.T-  t.-nn— and  the  ori;an  then  in- 
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EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  SUBPLEURAL  ROUTE.  8ii 

separated  from  the  thoracic  wall  and  diaphragm  and  displaced  upward — the 
diaphragm  being  thus  exposed  and  the  liver  entered  through  its  substance.  In 
the  following  account,  parts  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  right  ribs  in  the  antero* 
lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  will  be  removed. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Thoracotomy. 

Landmarks. — The  rib  or  ribs  overlying  the  involved  site. 

Incision^Operation.^(i)  The  operation  is  conducted  as  a  Partial  Sub- 
periosteal Excision  of  one  or  more  Ribs  (see  page  447) — up  to  the  removal  of 
the  rib.  The  Subperiosteal  bed  of  the  rib  is  very  carefully  incised  in  the  center 
of  its  long  axis — cautiously  recognizing  but  not  incising  the  costal  pleura — 
which  is  to  be  presened  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  smallest  cut  or  tear  (on 
account  of  the  respiratory  complications  often  arising  from  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  pleura,  with  the  possible  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  the  possible  infection 


of  the  pleura),  (a)  The  costal  pleura  is  carefully  detached  by  blunt  dissection, 
largely  aided  by  the  back  of  the  surgeon's  fingers — first  detaching  it  from  the 
ribs,  unlil  its  lowest  Ihin  edge  is  reached — then  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
diaphragm — and  finally  displacing  it  upward  and  retaining  it  there  by  hlunt. 
rounded  retractor,  or  gauze  packing.  Thus  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
as  far  inward  as  necessary,  is  freely  exposed — with  Ihe  up(>er  convex  surface  of 
the  liver  immediately  Iwlow  it  (Fig,  484).  (3)  The  operation  is  now  com- 
pleted in  one  or  in  Iwo  stages: — (a)  In  One  Stage; — The  dia|)hrugm  is  incised 
over  the  site  of  fluid — the  e<lges  of  the  diaphragmatic  wound  are  sHghtly  sepa- 
rated— and  these  edges  are  sutured  with  chromic  gut  (by  means  of  a  cur\ed 
needle  in  a  holder)  to  the  upjjer  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 
If  adhesions  be  present  between  liver  and  diaphragm,  this  suturinp  is  unneces- 
sary.    In  addition  (to  either  suturing  or  adhesions),  gauze  is  packed  around 
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8i2  OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ABDOMINO-PELVIC  REGION. 

the  region,  further  guarding  against  infection.  To  relieve  the  tension  part 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  is  first  aspirated.  The  liver  is  then  incised  a 
drained.  The  wound  is  closed  up  to  the  site  of  drainage — so  suturing  1 
parts  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  off  and  the  pleura  prevented  from  comi 
into  the  region  of  the  wound,  (b)  In  Two  Stages; — The  diaphragm 
sutured  as  above  to  the  liver  and  the  wound  packed — and,  after  two  or  thi 
days,  when  adhesions  have  occurred,  the  liver  is  incised  and  drained — and  1 
wound  treated  with  the  same  precautions  as  just  given. 

Comment. — (i)  Parts  of  at  least  two  ribs  should  generally  be  excised— 
give  the  necessary  room  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  t 
progress  of  the  operation.  (2)  Where,  from  the  position  of  the  op>ening  it 
possible  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  edges 
the  thoracic  wound — thus  giving  freer  drainage  and  better  protection  of  t 
neighboring  parts  from  infection. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  TRANSPLEURAL  ROUTE 

BY  PARTIAL  EXCISION  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  RIBS  OPPOSITE  THE  PLEURA. 

Description. — Following  the  subperiosteal  excision  of  parts  of  one 
more  ribs,  no  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  the  pleura,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  op 
it  prematurely.     After  entering  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last  operation,  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleura;  are  recognized — th< 
I  surfaces  are  then  sutured  together  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse — and 

opening  is  made  through  their  united  surfaces — at  once  if  necessary, — aft 

two  or  three  days  if  haste  be  unnecessary.     Thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  pi 

J  vent  the  invasion  and  infection  of  their  cavity.     The  operation  is  inferior  to  t 

If  I  subpleural  method,  which  should  always  be  practised  if  possible — reserving  t 

I  I  ?  method  just  described  for  those  cases  in  which  the  pleura  cannot  be  thus  sep 

rated  and  pushed  above  the  seat  of  operation.  In  the  following  account  pai 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  right  ribs  will  be  excised  in  the  anterolateral  aspt 
of  the  chest. 

I'  I  Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision.— As  in  the  operati* 

;  last  described. 

i  Operation. — Same  as  in  the  above  operation — except  that  when  the  pleu 

is  exposed,  instead  of  detaching  and  displacing  it  upward,  the  costal  and  di 
phragmatic  pleurae  are  sutured  together  in  an  elliptical  or  circular  outlir 
with  continuous  suture  of  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut  carried  upon  a  curved  neec 
in  a  holder — carefully  guarding  against  opening  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  pr 
cess  of  manipulation — it  being  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  tearing  out  of  t 
f)leural  stitches.  The  operation  may  now  be  concluded  in  one  or  in  t\ 
stages: — (a)  In  One  Stage; — Through  the  center  of  the  area  thus  sutured,  t 
two  pleura*  are  incised — through  this  incision  the  diaphragm  is  exposed — t 
margins  of  the  pleura*  are  now  sutured  as  one  layer  to  the  diaphragm,  over  : 
elliptical  area,  with  continuous  suture  of  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut,  carried  up< 
a  fully  curved  needle  in  a  holder — the  surrounding  area  is  packed  off  wi 
gauze,  in  addition — the  diaphragm  is  incised — and  the  edges  of  the  diaphrag 
are  stitched,  in  turn,  to  the  liver  with  chromic  gut — after  which,  the  tension 
the  abscess  is  partly  relieved  by  asj)iration — the  liver  then  being  incised — drai 
age  established  and  the  wound  ])artiy  closed,  (b)  In  Two  Stages; — Same 
in  the  single  ^tagc  method — except  that  after  suturing  the  double  layer 
pleura  together,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  diaphragm,  in  the  form  of  a  cir< 
or  ellipse — the  area  is  ])acked  with  gauze  for  two  or  three  days — after  w-hich  t 
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operation  is  completed  as  above.  In  such  cases,  the  diaphragm  will  usually  be 
found  adherent  to  the  liver  (when  the  operation  falls  over  the  peritoneal  aspect 
of  the  liver).  If,  however,  upon  exposing  the  liver  through  the  diaphragm,  no 
adhesions  are  found,  the  margins  of  the  diaphragmatic  wound  can  be  stitched 
to  the  liver  surface — the  wound  packed  and  two  or  three  days  longer  waited, 
if  haste  be  unnecessary. 

Comment. — (i)  If  the  two  pleurae  cannot  be  sutured,  and  time  be  avail- 
able, incise  the  parietal  pleura — pack  the  wound  for  a  few  days,  until  the  two 
pleurae  have  united  around  the  margins — then  incise  the  visceral  pleura  and 
diaphragm — similarly  stitching  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver  for  a  few  days,  if 
desired.  (2)  If  the  situation  of  the  wound  make  it  possible,  it  is  well  to  suture 
the  edges  of  the  diaphragmatic  and  thoracic  wounds  together. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  CHONDRO-PLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  RIGHT 

COSTAL  ARCH 

BY  ANTERIOR  OBLIQUE  SUBCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Where  the  operation  site  is  encumbered  by  the  bony  or 
cartilaginous  thoracic  wall,  the  area  may  be  more  satisfactorily  exposed  by 
temporarily  resecting  the  right  costal  cartilage  forming  the  costo-chondral 
arch — turning  it  outward — and  back  into  place  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  amount  of  costal  arch  to  be  temporarily  resected  will  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  the  special  case.  Especially  is  this  step  sometimes  called  for  in  gall- 
duct  surgery. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
liver  by  anterior  oblique  subcostal  incision. 

Operation. — If,  in  the  course  of  exposure  of  the  liver  by  the  anterior  ob- 
lique subcostal  incision,  insufficient  room  is  afforded,  the  upper  margin  of  the 
wound  is  retracted — after  extending  the  original  incision  in  either  or  both 
directions,  as  indicated — and  dissected  backward  sufficiently  far  to  expose  the 
right  costal  arch — which  is  then  divided  with  a  costotome,  above  and  below,  in- 
cluding an  extent  of  from  5  to  10  cm.  (2  to  4  inches) — and  partially  bent,  par- 
tially broken  backward  upon  itself — thus  more  freely  exposing  the  liver.  At 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  costo-chondral  margin  is  then  turned  back  into 
place — and  sutured  at  either  end,  if  necessarj*. 


HEPATORRHAPHV. 

Description. — Suturing  of  the  liver  sub.stance.  Generally  done  in  the 
case  of  wounds  of  the  liver — and  in  the  approximation  of  the  cut  surfaces  after 
partial  excisions.  The  liver  may  be  exposed  by  any  of  the  above  operations, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case — preference  being  given  to  the 
simplest  route. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision.— .As  for  Hepatotomy 
(page  806). 

Operation. — Having  exposed  the  liver  in  one  of  the  usual  methods — and 
an  assistant  having  brought  the  involved  region  of  the  organ  well  into  the 
field — interrupted  chromic  gut  sutures,  carried  upon  a  large,  fully-curved 
Hagedorn,  or  other,  needle,  are  carried  through  the  opposed  edges  of  the 
wound.  Two  tiers  of  sutures  are,  ordinarily,  indicated — coarser  gut  carried 
more  deeply  and  further  from  the  edges — and  finer  gut  more  superficially  and 
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the  region,  further  guarding  against  infection.  To  relieve  the  tension  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  is  first  aspirated.  The  liver  is  then  incised  and 
drained.  The  wound  is  closed  up  to  the  site  of  drainage — so  suturing  the 
parts  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  off  and  the  pleura  prevented  from  coming 
into  the  region  of  the  wound,  (b)  In  Two  Stages; — The  diaphragm  is 
sutured  as  above  to  the  liver  and  the  wound  packed — and,  after  two  or  three 
days,  when  adhesions  have  occurred,  the  liver  is  incised  and  drained — and  the 
wound  treated  with  the  same  precautions  as  just  given. 

Comment. — (i)  Parts  of  at  least  two  ribs  should  generally  be  excised — to 
give  the  necessary  room  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the 
progress  of  the  operation.  (2)  Where,  from  the  p)osition  of  the  opening  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  edges  of 
the  thoracic  wound — thus  giving  freer  drainage  and  better  protection  of  the 
neighboring  parts  from  infection. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  TRANSPLEURAL  ROUTE 

BY  PARTIAL  EXCISION  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  RIBS  OPPOSITE  THE  PLEURA. 

Description. — Following  the  subperiosteal  excision  of  parts  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  no  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  the  pleura,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  open 
it  prematurely.  After  entering  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  last  operation,  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleurae  are  recognized — their 
surfaces  are  then  sutured  together  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse — and  an 
opening  is  made  through  their  united  surfaces — at  once  if  necessar}*, — after 
two  or  three  days  if  haste  be  unnecessary.  Thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  and  infection  of  their  cavity.  The  operation  is  inferior  to  the 
subpleural  method,  which  should  always  be  practised  if  p)ossible — reserving  the 
method  just  described  for  those  cases  in  which  the  pleura  cannot  be  thus  sepa- 
rated and  pushed  above  the  seat  of  operation.  In  the  following  account  parts 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  right  ribs  will  be  excised  in  the  anterolateral  aspect 
of  the  chest. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  in  the  operation 
last  described. 

Operation. — Same  as  in  the  above  operation — except  that  when  the  pleura 
is  exposed,  instead  of  detaching  and  displacing  it  upward,  the  costal  and  dia- 
phragmatic pleura?  are  sutured  together  in  an  elliptical  or  circular  outline, 
with  continuous  suture  of  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut  carried  upon  a  curved  needle 
in  a  holder — carefully  guarding  against  opening  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manipulation — it  being  very  difficult  to  ]:)revent  the  tearing  out  of  the 
pleural  stitches.  The  operation  may  now  ])e  concluded  in  one  or  in  two 
stages: — (a)  In  One  Stage; — Through  the  center  of  the  area  thus  sutured,  the 
two  pleura*  are  incised — through  this  incision  the  diaphragm  is  exposed — the 
margins  of  the  pleura^  are  now  sutured  as  one  layer  to  the  diaphragm,  over  an 
elliptical  area,  with  continuous  suture  of  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut,  carried  upon 
a  fully  curved  needle  in  a  holder — the  surrounding  area  is  packed  off  with 
gauze,  in  addition — the  diaphragm  is  incised — and  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm 
are  stitched,  in  turn,  to  the  liver  with  chromic  gut — after  which,  the  tension  of 
the  abscess  is  partly  relieved  by  aspiration — the  liver  then  being  incised — drain- 
age established  and  the  wound  partly  closed,  (b)  In  Two  Stages; — Same  as 
in  the  single-stage  method — except  that  after  suturing  the  double  layer  of 
pleura  together,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  diaphragm,  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
or  ellipse — the  area  is  packed  with  gauze  for  two  or  three  days — after  which  the 
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operation  is  completed  as  above.  In  such  cases,  the  diaphragm  will  usually  be 
found  adherent  to  the  liver  (when  the  operation  falls  over  the  peritoneal  aspect 
of  the  liver).  If,  however,  upon  exposing  the  liver  through  the  diaphragm,  no 
adhesions  are  found,  the  margins  of  the  diaphragmatic  wound  can  be  stitched 
to  the  liver  surface — the  wound  packed  and  two  or  three  days  longer  waited, 
if  haste  be  unnecessary. 

Comment. — (i)  If  the  two  pleurae  cannot  be  sutured,  and  time  be  avail- 
able, incise  the  parietal  pleura — pack  the  wound  for  a  few  days,  until  the  two 
pleurae  have  united  around  the  margins — then  incise  the  visceral  pleura  and 
diaphragm — similarly  stitching  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver  for  a  few  days,  if 
desired.  (2)  If  the  situation  of  the  wound  make  it  possible,  it  is  well  to  suture 
the  edges  of  the  diaphragmatic  and  thoracic  wounds  together. 


EXPOSURE  OF  LIVER  BY  CHONDRO-PLASTIC  RESECTION  OF  RIGHT 

COSTAL  ARCH 

BY  ANTERIOR  OBLIQUE  SUBCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Where  the  operation  site  is  encumbered  by  the  bony  or 
cartilaginous  thoracic  wall,  the  area  may  be  more  satisfactorily  exposed  by 
temporarily  resecting  the  right  costal  cartilage  forming  the  costo-chondral 
arch — turning  it  outward — and  back  into  place  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  amount  of  costal  arch  to  be  temporarily  resected  will  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  the  special  case.  Especially  is  this  step  sometimes  called  for  in  gall- 
duct  surgery. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
liver  by  anterior  oblique  subcostal  incision. 

Operation. — If,  in  the  course  of  exposure  of  the  liver  by  the  anterior  ob- 
lique subcostal  incision,  insufficient  room  is  afforded,  the  upper  margin  of  the 
wound  is  retracted — after  extending  the  original  incision  in  either  or  both 
directions,  as  indicated — and  dissected  backward  sufficiently  far  to  exp)ose  the 
right  costal  arch — which  is  then  divided  with  a  costotome,  above  and  below,  in- 
cluding an  extent  of  from  5  to  10  cm.  (2  to  4  inches) — and  partially  bent,  par- 
tially broken  backward  upon  itself — thus  more  freely  exposing  the  liver.  At 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  costo-chondral  margin  is  then  turned  back  into 
place — and  sutured  at  either  end,  if  necessar\\ 
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Description. — Suturing  of  the  liver  substance.  Generally  done  in  the 
case  of  wounds  of  the  liver — and  in  the  approximation  of  the  cut  surfaces  after 
partial  excisions.  The  liver  may  be  exposed  by  any  of  the  above  operations, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case — preference  being  given  to  the 
simplest  route. 

Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Incision.— .As  for  Hepatotomy 
(page  806). 

Operation. — Having  exposed  the  liver  in  one  of  the  usual  methods — and 
an  assistant  having  brought  the  involved  region  of  the  organ  well  into  the 
field — interrupted  chromic  gut  sutures,  carried  upon  a  large,  fully-curved 
Hagedorn,  or  other,  needle,  are  carried  through  the  opposed  edges  of  the 
wound.  Two  tiers  of  sutures  are,  ordinarily,  indicated — coarser  gut  carried 
more  deeply  and  further  from  the  edges — and  finer  gut  more  superficially  and 
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nearer  the  cclges.  The  deeper  sutures  are  first  tied — then  the  superficial, — 
after  which  the  liver  is  dropped  back  into  place — and  the  abdomen  closed — 
unless  si>ecial  cause  for  drainage  exist.     (See  Fig.  485.) 


HEPATOPEXY. 

Description.— Operation  of  t;utuniif;  the  tiv 
abdominal  wall,  or  nciKhboring  structures.  Ki 
jjIcIc  hepaIo|it"sis. 

Preparation-  Position- Landmarks— Incision.— As  for  Hepatoiomy 
by  aiilcriiir  olili<jue  subco;.tal  incision. 

Operation.— The  iinilapsi-d  liver  liavinn  been  exposed,  the  part  involved 
in  the  prolapse,  or  the  wboic  liver,  if  involvcil  in  its  entirety,  is  brought  into 
its  normal  ]io~iii(m — and  is  then  sutured  with  coarse  chromic  gut,  kangaroo- 
ten«lon,  or  silk,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anlcrior  abdominal  wall.  It 
mav  alMi  be  sutured  to  the  round  liKament-lo  the  carlila^es  of  the  ribs — or 
to  the  ■•eneral  abdnminal  wiill.  The  sutures  are  carried  decj'ly  into  the  livci 
substance  with  a  Uirge.  fiillv  curved  needle. 


PARTIAL  HEPATECTOMY. 
Description.  — I'.xcii-ion  nf  a  limited  ]iorlion  of  the  liver  substance.     Gcn- 
enilly  ilone  in  the  removal  of  j;ro\vths. 
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Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Hepatotomy 
by  one  of  the  transperitoneal  routes — and  preferably  by  an  incision  parallel 
with  and  just  below  the  ribs. 

Operation. — (i)  The  abdomen  is  opened — and  the  involved  portion  of 
the  liver  is  brought  as  far  forward  into  the  wound  as  possible.  (2)  Circum- 
scribe the  growth,  or  part  to  be  removed,  by  an  elliptical  incision — the  elliptical 
outline  representing  the  base  of  a  wedge,  the  sides  of  which  come  together 
within  the  liver  beyond  the  part  to  be  removed.  The  ellipse,  where  possible,  is 
made  with  its  long  axis  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  liver  toward  the  per 
iphery,  and  so  placed  as  to  avoid  the  chief  hepatic  vessels.  This  area  is  ex- 
cised by  cutting  down  along  the  outline  of  the  incision,  the  knife  traveling  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  surface — hemorrhage  being  controlled  by  pressure  and  by 
ligature  with  chromic  gut.  (Also  see  Comment.)  (3)  The  sides  of  the  wound 
are  then  brought  together  by  deep  and  superficial  chromic  gut  sutures — 
placed  and  tied  as  described  under  Hepatorrhaphy  (page  813).  (4)  Unless 
drainage  be  specially  indicated,  the  liver  is  dropped  back  into  place  and  the 
abdomen  closed — particularly  if  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  be  satisfactorily 
approximated  and  hemorrhage  be  entirely  controlled  (Fig.  485). 

Comment. — (i)  If  the  area  to  be  excised  is  first  surrounded  by  a  deeply 
placed,  interlocking  chromic  gut  ligature,  hemorrhage  is  more  thoroughly  con- 
trolled. These  ligatures  are  then  drawn  tightly  enough  to  cut  through  the 
liver  substance  and  bind  the  vessels  before  these  are  cut.  (2)  Also  a  heavy 
ligature  may  be  placed  through  the  liver,  surrounding  the  part  to  be  removed, 
which  is  thus  tied  off  in  sections — the  ligatures  being  tightened  and  the  part 
removed  with  the  knife  or  cauterv. 


Vni.  THE  GALI^BLADDER. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description  and  Position. — Bound  to  fossa  of  gall-bladder,  upon  under 
surface  of  liver,  by  connective  tissue  and  vessels*  lying  between  the  right  and 
quadrate  lobes — its  fundus  reaching  the  abdominal  wall  anteriorly — and  its 
neck  extending  to  the  transverse  fissure  posteriorly.  Its  fundus  and  inferior 
and  lateral  aspects  are  covered  with  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  liver.  It 
sometimes  has  a  mesentery.  Its  neck  points  backward  and  upward,  toward 
the  transverse  fissure  of  liver, — its  fundus  points  downward  and  forward  toward 
the  anterior  border  of  liver.  Its  length  is  from  7  to  10  cm.  (2}  to  4  inches) — 
the  width  of  its  fundus  is  from  2.5  to  3  cm.  (i  to  iy\  inches) — and  it  holds 
al)out  20  c.c. 

Relations.— Superiorly ; — fossa  of  gall-bladder ;— Inf eriorly ; — duode- 
num  (first  and  second  parts);  pyloric  end  of  stomach  (sometimes);  colon 
(hepatic  flexion  and  commencement  of  transverse  portion); — Anteriorly; — 
abdominal  wall;  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

Arteries. — Cystic,  from  right  branch  of  hepatic. 

Veins. — Cystic  (two)  emptying  into  right  branch  of  vena  porta?;  other? 
emptying  into  liver. 

Ljrmphatics. — Run  into  a  gland  at  its  neck. 

Nerves. — Supplied  by  cccliac  plexus. 

Fixations. — Connective  tissue;  vessels;  peritoneum  reflected  over  under 
surface  of  liver;  cysto-duodenal  ligament  (a  fold  of  peritoneum  extending  from 
neck  of  gall-bladder  to  duodenum). 
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SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  projects  outward  beyond  the  anterior  border 
of  the  liver,  in  the  incisura  vesicalis — generally  resting  upon  the  transverse 
colon — and  coming  into  contact  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  close  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  point 
of  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  in  relation  with  the  costochondral  struc- 
tures;— according  to  Morris,  the  fundus  lies  opposite  the  cartilage  of  the  right 
ninth  or  tenth  rib; — according  to  Gray,  opposite  the  inferior  border  of  the 
right  ninth  costal  cartilage; — and  according  to  Treves,  below  the  inner  end  of 
the  right  tenth  costal  cartilage. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

(I)  The  gall-bladder  is  in  relation  with  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the 
duodenum,  with  the  hepatic  flexure  and  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon, 
and  sometimes  with  the  pylorus.  Therefore  the  gall-bladder  could  generally 
be  united  with  either  duodenum  or  colon — but  if  united  to  the  colon,  the  func- 
tion of  the  bile  in  the  small  intestines  would  be  lost — hence  the  duodenum  is 
the  usual  site  of  anastomosis.  (2)  In  examining  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts, 
first  pass  the  left  index  over  these  structures,  to  gain  an  idea  of  their  size  and 
contents — then  let  the  left  index  slip  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow — in 
which  position  the  left  thumb  will  grasp  the  ligamentum  hepato-duodenale 
(the  right  margin  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum)  and  press  it  against  the  left 
index — and  thus  the  ducts  can  be  palpated  between  thumb  and  index,  up- 
ward and  downward.  (3)  By  drawing  upon  the  gall-bladder,  the  gall-ducts 
are  rendered  more  tense  and  evident.  (4)  The  pedicle  of  the  gall-bladder 
consists  of  cvstic  duct,  arterv,  and  veins. 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  GALL-BLADDER  OPERATIONS. 

Mentioned  under  Instruments  used  in  operations  upon  the  Liver 
(page  804). 

CHOLECYSTOTOMY 

BV  OBLiniF  SIBCOSTAI.  INCISION. 

Description. — Incision  of  gall-bladder  for  removal  of  its  contents — fol- 
lowed by  closure  at  same  operation.  Usually  resorted  to  for  removal  of  gall- 
stones in  healthy  gall-bladder  and  with  unobstructed  ducts.  The  gall-blad- 
der may  be  exposed  by  an  oblique  or  vertical  subcostal  inci.sion — the  former 
generally  being  accomplished  with  less  damage  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

Landmarks. — Site  of  fundus  of  gall-bladder  (opposite  lower  border  of 
right  ninth  costal  cartilage). 

Preparation — Position — Incision — Operation. — Same  as  for  the  ex- 
posure of  the  liver  by  the  anterior  oblique  incision  parallel  with  the  costal  arch. 
The  gall-bladder  is  brought  into  the  field — and  incised  with  a  .sharp  knife  or 
scissors— the  apex  of  the  fundus  (that  portion  normally  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall)  being  opened  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  Ha^^ng 
accomi)lished  the  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  generally  the  freeing  of  fluid 
or  removal  of  iirall-stones,  the  bladder  is  to  be  dosed  bv  two  tiers  of  sutures. 
introduced  with  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  holder — the  first  tier  consisting  of 
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fine  inleiTuptetl  gut  sutures  passing  through  mucosa  and  muscularis — and 
these  buried  in  hy  a  second  row  of  interrupted  Lemberts  of  fine  gut  (chromic) 
passing  through  serosa  and  muscularis.  The  gall-bladder  is  then  dropped  into 
place  and  the  abdomen  closed — unless  it  be  indicated  to  temporarily  drain 
from  the  sutured  gall-bladder  to  the  outer  wound. 


CHOLECYSTOSTOTIY 

BV  OBLIQUE  OR  VERTICAL  SIBCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Incision  of  gall-bladder,  followed  by  suturing  of  the  opened 
bladder  into  the  abdominal  wound  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  Generally 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  gall-stones,  or  in  suppuration.  The  operation  may  be 
done  in  one  or  in  two  stages — in  the  former  case,  the  gall-bladder  is  opened  at 
once — in  the  latter,  it  is  first  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  not  opened 
until  after  adhesions  have  formed. 

Preparation. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Position. — .\s  for  median  abdominal  section — or,  better,  the  reversed 
Trendelenburg  position. 

Landmarks. — Lower  border  o^  tip  of  right  ninth  costal  cartilage;  costal 
arch :  right  linea  semilunaris. 
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Incision. — Oblique  or  vertical  subcostal  incision,  as  for  exposure  of  the 
hver  (see  pages  806  and  808,  and  also  General  Surgical  Considerations  in 
Operations  upon  the  Liver,  page  802). 

Operation. — Having  opened  the  abdomen  by  the  chosen  incision,  hem- 
orrhage is  controlled,  the  wound  is  retracted,  and  the  gall-bladder  located. 
If  any  adhesions  are  found,  these  are  separated  by  blunt  <iissection,  or  tied 
off — and  the  bladder  brought  as  far  out  into  the  abdominal  wound  as  possible 
(Fig.  486).  If  much  intravesical  tension  exist,  this  .should  lie  les.sened  pre- 
liminarily by  the  aspiration  of  part  of  the  fluid.  The  operation  may  now  be 
concluded  in  one  or  in  two  stages;— (A)  In  One  Stage; — (a)  Having  partially 
emptied  the  gall-bladder  by  aspiration,  and  after  having  packed  off  the  vicinity 
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with  gauze,  the  bladder  is  seized  with  special  forceps,  a  pair  in  each  hand  of  an 
assistant — or  by  two  traction-loops  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats — and  while  thus  held  as  far  out  of  the  wound  as  possible,  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  is  incised  vertically  between  the  forceps  or  traction-loops,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  catching  of  the  fluid,  (b)  Having  opened  the  gall- 
bladder, and  while  holding  the  lips  of  the  bladder  wound  apart,  insert  a  finger, 
or  special  instrument,  and  pass  it  down  to  the  cystic  duct  to  examine  the  con- 
tents— removing  with  special  forceps  or  scoop  any  calculi  found — followed  by 
irrigation  or  cleansing  of  the  bladder,  (c)  The  cystic,  hepatic,  and  common 
ducts  are  then  carefully  palpated,  (d)  In  completing  the  operation,  the  pack- 
ing is  removed  and  the  excess  of  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  from  either  end 
toward  the  center,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  leaving  a  sufficient  opening  mid- 

III  way  between  the  ends,  or  in  the  most  convenient  site  for  approximating  the 

I  bladder.     The  margins  of  the  gall-bladder  are  now  sutured  into  the  lower 

edge  of  the  abdominal  wound  left  after  the  partial  closure  of  the  ends  of  the 
abdominal  incision — in  such  a  way  that  all  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  are 
sutured  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  abdominal  wound  with  fine  interrupted 
chromic  gut — so  that  serous  surfaces  are  approximated,  but  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  gall-bladder  wound  do  not  reach  to  the  skin.  Or,  where  sufficient  room 
for  manipulation  exists,  it  is  better  to  use  two  tiers  of  sutures — the  first  row  of 
fine  gut  sutures  passing  through  serous  and  part  of  muscular  coats  of  the  gall- 
bladder, on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  parietal  peritoneum,  on  the  other, — 
followed  by  a  second  tier  suturing  all  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  apo- 
neurotic layer  of  the  abdominal  wound,  (e)  A  drainage-tube  is  then  generally 
conducted  through  the  abdominal  wound  down  to  the  cystic  duct.  (B)  In 
Two  Stages; — (a)  Having  closed  in  the  excess  of  abdominal  wound  from  either 
end,  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  sutured  into  the  remaining  opened  portion 
of  the  abdominal  wound  by  interrupted  silk  or  fine  chromic  gut  sutures — pass- 
^ ,  .  ing  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  on  the  one  hand, 

;  I  |i  and  through  the  ])arietal  peritoneum  and  the  lower  layers  of  the  abdominal 

I    !  wound,  on  the  other,     (b)  When   adhesions  have  formed   in   two  or  three 

I  .  [  days,  the  fundus  is  incised — as  in  the  single-stage  operation. 

;    .  j  Comment. — (A)  In  Operating  in  One  Stage; — (a)  The  gall-bladder  may 

I    I  I  he  tied  with  a  purse-string  around  a  glass  flanged  tube,  which  is  then  brought 

i    •  i  out  of  the  abdominal  wound.     Or  a  Mur])hy  l)utton-tubc,  with  long  cylinder, 

may  he  used.     The  tube  or  button  tied  in  sloughs  out  in  a  few  days,  by  which 

j  ,  1  time  adhesions  have  shut  off  the  cavity,     (b)   Where  the  gall-bladder  is  small 

,    i  :  and  contracted,  so  as  not  to  reach  the  abdominal  wound,  the  parietal  perito- 

j  !  t  neum  may  be  ])eeled  back  from  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  sutured 

around  the  wound  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder.     (B)  In  General; — (a) 
■     .  It  may  be  ])()ssihle,  by  the  obh'quc  subcostal  incision,  to  expose  the  gall-bladder 

,r  through  an  intermuscular  separation  of  the  external  oblique,  internal  oblique, 

I  J  j  and  transversalis  muscles,  in  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  eighth  nerve 

t  running  along  the  costal  arch,  the  ninth  nerve  running  transversely  inward 

.  ,  /.  from  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  linea 

semilunaris,     (b)   Adhesions  may  have  to  be  separated  before  the  gall-bladder 
:  can  be  brought  forward,     (c)   Avoid  stitching  the  gall-bladder  to  the  skin,  as 

I  .  such  fistula'  are  hard  to  cure,     (d)   Sometimes  stones  discovered  in  the  ducts 

•  ;  can  be  milked  back  into  the  gall-bladder  and  thence  removed,     (e)   In  the 

*  two->tage  oj)crati()n,  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 

f:  ducts  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  single-stage  operation — nor  the  removal 

!  *  of  stones,  if  found,  so  easv. 
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CHOLECYSTENDYSIS 

BY  OBLIQUE  OR  VERTICAL  SUBCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — This  operation  consists  in  doing,  first,  an  ordinary  Chole- 
cystotomy,  after  which  the  steps  of  the  procedure  in  view  are  carried  out — 
followed  by  the  closure  of  the  gall-bladder  by  suture — after  which  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  anchored  by  suture  to  the  abdominal  incision,  which  is 
closed  over  it.  Indicated  in  cases  where  no  obstruction  in  the  ducts  exists,  and 
where  the  opening  into  the  gall-bladder  is  small  and  the  parts  healthy. 

The  operation  throughout  is  that  of  a  Cholecystotomy — with  the  addition 
that,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  abdominal  wound,  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder, 
at  the  site  of  the  incision  into  the  bladder,  is  sutured  in  contact  with  the  intra- 
abdominal aspect  of  the  abdominal  wound — in  such  a  position  that  should  it 
become  necessary  to  open  the  wound  for  drainage,  or  other  purpose,  the  ab- 
dominal wound  and  the  bladder  wound  would  lie  in  the  same  line. 

Comment. — Some  drop  the  gall-bladder  back  into  the  abdomen  without 
attachment  to  the  abdominal  wall — which  would  constitute  the  operation  a 
Cholecystotomy, — while  others  sometimes  do  not  entirely  close  the  abdominal 
wound  immediately — which  would  constitute  a  temporary  Cholecystostomy. 
In  suturing  the  gall-bladder  fine  gut  is  preferable,  especially  where  the  sutures 
enter  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  thus  avoiding  the  retention  of  unabsorbable 
sutures,  which  might  become  foci  of  calculous  formation. 


CHOLECYSTENTEROSTOMV 

BY  THE  MURPHY  BUTTON. 

Description. — By  Cholecystenterostomy  is  meant  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  small  or  the  large  intestine. 
Preferably  the  union  is  made  with  the  duodenum  (Cholecysto-duodenostomy), 
— next,  with  the  upper  jejunum  (Cholecysto-jejunostomy), — and  if  these  be 
not  easily  brought  into  apposition  (because  of  adhesions,  or  other  conditions), 
the  junction  is  made  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  (Cholecysto-col- 
ostomy).  Union  may  be  accomplished  by  some  mechanical  device,  of  which 
Murphy's  special  gall-bladder  button  is  probably  the  best — or  it  may  be  ac- 
complished by  simple  suturing.  The  operation  is  indicated  in  unremovable 
obstruction  of  the  cystic  or  common  duels,  in  chronic  cholecystitis,  and  in 
persistent  fistula?  following  cholecystostomy. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  Cholecystotomy. 

Incision. — A  vertical  subcostal  incision  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  If  a 
tumor  exist,  the  incision  is  placed  over  it — if  not,  it  is  placed  in  the  right  semi- 
lunar line,  or  just  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  not  essentially  different  from 
Entero-enterostomy  by  the  Murphy  button,  (i)  The  abdomen  having  been 
opened,  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  are  exposed — and  trial  is  made  to  as- 
certain that  both  structures  can  be  brought  into  the  field  and  approximated 
without  too  great  tension.  The  field  is  then  packed  off  with  gauze.  If  the 
bladder  be  very  much  distended,  the  distention  is  lessened  by  partial  aspira- 
tion, that  the  contents  may  not  be  thrown  out  over  the  neighboring  parts  on 
incising  the  viscus.  (2)  The  regular  purse-string  suture  (see  Fig.  487)  is  then  in- 
troduced through  all  the  coats  of  the  gall-])laddcr,  calculating  to  so  place  it  upon 
the  prominent  fundus,  or  the  inferior  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  to  make 
the  best  approximation  with  the  duodenum^  without  tension.     The  bladder- 
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wall  is  ihen  indsed  hctwcen  tlie  lines  of  the  purse-string  suture  for  a  distance 
equal  to  two-lhirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  s|>ecial  button.  The  male  button, 
grasped  in  the  usual  manner,  is  insinuated  into  ihe  opening;  in  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  walls  of  that  viscus  drawn  about  the  cylinder  of  the  button  and  tied. 
(3)  The  female  button  is  similarly  introduce<l  into  the  free  aspect  of  the  duo- 
denum and  tied.  (4)  The  halves  of  the  button  arc  pressed  together — thus 
comjileling  the  cholecyst(»-duo<len ostomy.  If  reinforcing  [..embert  sutures  are 
considered  necessary,  ihcy  are  applied,  (s)  Unless  .special  cause  fordraina^rc 
exists,  the  abdomen  is  closed  as  after  ordinarv  abdominal  section. 
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Preparation — Position — Landmarks— Incision — Operation. — Are,  in 

the  main,  the  same  as  those  just  described.  Having  brought  the  gall-bladder 
and  intestine  (preferably  the  duodenum)  into  convenient  position  for  manipula- 
tion, the  two  viscera  are  united  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  Entero-enter- 
ostomy  by  lateral  anastomosis  (see  Fig.  683).  A  posterior  row  of  continuous 
Lembert  sutures  is  introduced  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
two  viscera,  along  their  posterior  aspects,  leaving  the  threads  long  at  both  ends. 
The  two  organs  are  then  incised — and  the  lips  of  the  incision  whipped  together 
by  an  overhand  continuous  suture  of  all  the  coats — after  which,  the  line  of  con- 
tinuous Lembert  suturing  is  carried  around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wound. 
The  opening  made  in  the  gall-bladder  and  intestine  is  from  1.2  to  2  cm.  (i  to 
J  inch)  long.  The  parts  are  returned  to  the  abdomen,  which  is  closed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Comment. — (i)  The  above  method  of  suturing  is  simpler  than  to  first 
make  the  incision  and  suture  together  the  mucous  coats  alone — followed  by 
suturing  of  muscular  and  serous  coats.  (2)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  union  by 
simple  suturing  is  done  in  two,  or  even  in  three  stages; — (a)  In  Two  Stages; — 
The  gall-bladder  and  intestine  are  sutured  together  by  continuous  sutures  of 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  approximating  an  area  of  each  equal  to  about  2.5 
by  3.7  cm.  (i  by  i^  inches).  These  viscera  are  then  sutured  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abdominal  wound  and  the  wound  packed  for  several  days.  An  incision  is 
then  made  through  the  intestine — and  through  this  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  adherent  walls  of  gall-bladder  and  intestine.  The  incised  wound  in  the 
intestine  is  then  closed — and  the  abdominal  wound  also  closed,  (b)  In  Three 
Stages; — The  gall-bladder  and  intestine  are  sutured  together,  as  in  the  above. 
The  gall-bladder  is  then  incised  and  its  edges  sutured  into  the  abdominal 
wound  (after  closing  the  excess  of  abdominal  wound  from  the  ends).  After 
several  days  the  adherent  wall  between  gall-bladder  and  intestine  is  incised 
through  the  fistula — which  fistula  is  then  allowed  to  close,  or  is  closed  by  a 
plastic  operation. 

CHOLECYSTO-LITHOTRITY. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  gall-bladder  and  crushing 
of  the  calculi  from  the  outside,  as  they  lie  within  the  gall-bladder — by  means 
of  the  fingers  or  special  forceps  with  protected  blades — and  manipulating  the 
fragments  on  into  the  cystic  duct.  The  operation  is  sometimes  applicable  in 
cases  of  soft  and  friable  stones.  Fragments  of  hard  stones  are  apt  to  wound  the 
gall-bladder.  Small  stones  may  sometimes  be  pushed  or  worked  on  out  of  the 
gall-bladder  into  the  cystic  and  common  duct  without  being  broken. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  for  Cholecystotomy,  up 
lo  the  point  of  exposing  the  gall-bladder — after  which  it  is  a  process  of  palpation 
and  manipulation  with  the  fingers,  or  special  protected  forceps. 


CHOLECYSTECTOMY. 

Description. — The  total  excision  of  the  fjall-bladder.  Indicated  when 
the  gall-bladder  or  the  cystic  duct  is  considerably  changed  by  disease,  or  where 
contracted  and  deep-lying,  making  difficult  the  approximation  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  abdominal  wall  (cholecystotomy);  and  where  the  hepatic  and 
common  bile-ducts  are  patulous. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks — Incision.-- .As  for  Cholecysto- 
tomy by  vertical  subcostal  incision. 
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wall  is  then  indsed  between  the  lines  of  ihe  pursc-slring  suture  for  a  cli:itance 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  diameler  of  the  siwciai  button.  The  male  button, 
grasi>ed  in  the  usual  manner.  Is  insinuated  into  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  walls  of  that  viscus  drawn  about  ihe  cylinder  of  the  button  and  tied. 
(3)  The  female  button  is  similarly  introduced  into  the  tree  aspect  of  the  duo- 
denum and  tied.  {4)  The  halves  of  the  button  are  pressed  together — thus 
completing  the  cholecy.sto-duo<lenostomy.  It  reinforcing  Lcmbert  sutures  are 
considered  necessarj-,  they  are  ajtplied.  (5)  Unless  special  cause  fordrainage 
exi.it.s,  the  abdomen  is  closed  as  after  ordinary  alKiominal  section. 


Comment.— (I)  Vniim  of  the  gall  blatUler  Ir.  [iiirlion^  of  the  intestine  be- 
seen  the  usual  ;-ite  of  anaslomiisis  [(lu-Klenum.  or  ujiper  part  of  jejunum!  and 
:•  of  the  idlon,  is  mure  apt  to  be  followed  bv  v<itvulus,  (3) 
ig  the  anastomosis,  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder  should  be 
uli.  and  the  iluiis  palliated.  |3)  The  ronlcnis  of  the  duo- 
pre-sed  away  from  the  site  of  anastomosis  and  controlled  by 
iriii;;  the  o|jer;iltrin.  (4)  If  moa'  convenient,  the  smaller 
,- be  placed  in  the  gall  bUniiier. 


the  hei'atic  llexi 
Prior  til  coniplei 
examined  for  ca 
denum  shouhi  1.. 
double  clamps  i 
lemale  button  m 
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Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Incision— Operation. — Are,  in 

the  main,  the  same  as  those  just  described.  Having  brought  the  gall-bladder 
and  intestine  (preferably  the  duodenum)  into  convenient  position  for  manipula- 
tion, the  two  viscera  are  united  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  Entero-enter- 
ostomy  by  lateral  anastomosis  (see  Fig.  683).  A  posterior  row  of  continuous 
Lembert  sutures  is  introduced  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
two  viscera,  along  their  posterior  aspects,  leaving  the  threads  long  at  both  ends. 
The  two  organs  are  then  incised — and  the  lips  of  the  incision  whipped  together 
by  an  overhand  continuous  suture  of  all  the  coats — after  which,  the  line  of  con- 
tinuous Lembert  suturing  is  carried  around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wound. 
The  opening  made  in  the  gall-bladder  and  intestine  is  from  1.2  to  2  cm.  (i  to 
J  inch)  long.  The  parts  are  returned  to  the  abdomen,  which  is  closed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Comment. — (i)  The  above  method  of  suturing  is  simpler  than  to  first 
make  the  incision  and  suture  together  the  mucous  coats  alone — followed  by 
suturing  of  muscular  and  serous  coats.  (2)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  union  by 
simple  suturing  is  done  in  two,  or  even  in  three  stages; — (a)  In  Two  Stages; — 
The  gall-bladder  and  intestine  are  sutured  together  by  continuous  sutures  of 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  approximating  an  area  of  each  equal  to  about  2.5 
by  3.7  cm.  (i  by  ij  inches).  These  viscera  are  then  sutured  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abdominal  wound  and  the  wound  packed  for  several  days.  An  incision  is 
then  made  through  the  intestine — and  through  this  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  adherent  walls  of  gall-bladder  and  intestine.  The  incised  wound  in  the 
intestine  is  then  closed — and  the  abdominal  wound  also  closed,  (b)  In  Three 
Stages; — The  gall-bladder  and  intestine  are  sutured  together,  as  in  the  above. 
The  gall-bladder  is  then  incised  and  its  edges  sutured  into  the  abdominal 
wound  (after  closing  the  excess  of  abdominal  wound  from  the  ends).  After 
several  days  the  adherent  wall  between  gall-bladder  and  intestine  is  incised 
through  the  fistula — which  fistula  is  then  allowed  to  close,  or  is  closed  by  a 
plastic  operation. 

CHOLECYSTO-LITHOTRITY. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  gall-bladder  and  crushing 
of  the  calculi  from  the  outside,  as  they  lie  within  the  gall-bladder — by  means 
of  the  fingers  or  special  forceps  with  protected  blades — and  manipulating  the 
fragments  on  into  the  cystic  duct.  The  operation  is  sometimes  applicable  in 
cases  of  soft  and  friable  stones.  Fragments  of  hard  stones  are  apt  to  wound  the 
gall-bladder.  Small  stones  may  sometimes  be  pushed  or  worked  on  out  of  the 
gall-bladder  into  the  cystic  and  common  duct  without  being  broken. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  for  Cholecystotomy,  up 
to  the  point  of  exposing  the  gall-bladder — after  which  it  is  a  process  of  palpation 
and  manipulation  with  the  fingers,  or  special  protected  forceps. 


CHOLECYSTECTOMY. 

Description. — The  total  excision  of  the  fjall-bladder.  Indicated  when 
the  gall-bladder  or  the  cystic  duct  is  considerably  changed  by  disease,  or  where 
contracted  and  fleep-lying,  making  difficult  the  approximation  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  abdominal  wall  (cholecystotomy);  and  where  the  hepatic  and 
common  bile-ducts  are  patulous. 

Preparation — ^Position— Landmarks — Incision.--.\s  for  Cholecysto- 
tomy by  vertical  subcostal  incision. 
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Operation. — (i)  Having  exposed  the  subhepatic  region  l>y  thorough  re- 
tratiion.  aided  by  the  reversed  Trendelenburg  position,  and  [jacked  jff  the 
neighboring  vicinity  with  gauze,  the  gall-bladder  is  isolated  (Fig.  488).  (2) 
The  i)erit<meum  binding  the  gall-bladder  to  its  fi>s.sa  is  Incised  over  the  pro- 
minent inferior  surface  of  the  gall-bladder— either  in  one  straight  line  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  bladder,  from  fundus  lo  cystic  duct — or  in  ihe  form  of  an 
ellipse  (especially  where  the  blad<ler  is  large),  ihe  two  limbs  meeting  at  the 
fundus  and  cyslic  duct.  (3)  This  incision  having  passed  simply  through  Ihe 
serous  covering  into  the  underlying  connective  tissue,  the  peritoneum  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  gall-bladder  by  blunt  dissection,  from  fundus  to  neck,  and 


ihnuinliimt  iu  width.  :iiid  rt-tr;iclcil  U>  eilber  side.  Having  dii^cctefl  and 
|,w-!cd  Imi  k  llic  in-riioncal  u.vcrin,!;.  tlic  Kiiilbia.Uler  itself  is  then  di^.-ected.  or 
slu-llcd  out,  liv  bluni  dissection  from  il>  fo»a  and  freed  lo  ils  pedick—  workini; 
with  lurvi'd  I'.kini  Mi»iir>  and  :i  l.lunl  dissector,  and  keepini;  sirictiv  in  the 
cunni'itivr  u-Mie  iiiitne.  Thv  ]n-i\k\i-.  formed  l.v  the  cvstic  duct  ;iiid  ve>-,1>. 
is  well  i-.nl:iifd.  duulilv  li,uat(<l  with  1  hromic  gui.  and  .livi.led  between  the 
li'MUiii-,  tliL'  :idjaicni  ■.iriiinirc-  h-.iviwj,  been  protected  with  uau/e  packin!.'. 
Thccndoiih.'.lmdcdduit  m,Lvbcimmnli^Ue!vciiuu-ri/.ed.  )4)  Theiliiidid 
fKTiloncum,  whiih  lias  bi-en  sejiaratcd  and  retracted  in  the  form  of  l\ix>  lla[i. 
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is  now  sutured  with  gut  over  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder.     (5)  The  abdomen 
is  closed — ^generally  without  drainage. 

Comment. — (i)  It  may  be  necessary  to  separate  adhesions  by  blunt  dis- 
section, or  by  division  between  ligature,  (a)  If  much  distended,  the  gall- 
bladder should  be  first  partially  emptied  by  aspiration  through  a  fine  needle — 
the  needle  wound  being  subsequently  puckered  together  with  a  purse-string 
ligature  before  manipulating  the  bladder.  (3)  Avoid  the  inclusion  of  the 
hepatic  and  common  ducts.  (4)  The  abdominal  wound  may  be  closed  in 
part  only,  leaving  a  temporary'  drain. 


IX.  THE  GALL-DUCTS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Hepatic  Duct. — Formed  by  right  and  left  bile-ducts  uniting  generally  at 
their  emergence  from  the  liver.  Length  from  3  to  5  cm.  (ij  to  2  inches). 
Diameter,  about  4  mm.  (nearly  y\  inch).  Passes  downward  in  right  border 
of  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  having  vena  cava  behind  and  hepatic  artery  to 
left.     Unites  with  cvstic  duct  to  form  common  bile-duct. 

Cystic  Duct. — Begins  at  neck  of  gall-bladder — is  directed  slightly  to  left — 
and  ends  at  its  junction  with  hepatic  duct  at  an  acute  angle,  to  form  common 
bile-duct.  Length,  2.5  to  4  cm.  (i  to  ij  inches).  Passes  downward,  back- 
ward, and  to  left  in  gastro-hepatic  omentum — having  hepatic  arter\'  to  left 
and  portal  vein  behind. 

Common  Bile-duct. — Formed  by  union  of  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts. 
Length,  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches),  dependent  upon  site  of  union  of  cystic  and 
hepatic  ducts.  Diameter,  about  6  mm.  (nearly  J  inch).  Its  course  and  re- 
lations are  the  following; — continuing  the  direction  of  hepatic  duct,  it  passes 
downward  and  backward  in  hepa to-duodenal  portion  of  gastro-hepatic  liga- 
ment, having  hepatic  artery  and  its  gastro-duodenal  branch  to  left,  and  portal 
vein  behind  and  between — enters  right  pancreatico-gastric  fold  behind  first 
portion  of  duodenum  (superior  curve),  then  passes  between  second  portion  of 
duodenum  (descending  part)  and  head  of  pancreas — and  ends  by  entering 
posterior  and  inner  wall  of  descending  portion  of  duodenum  (being  crossed  on 
the  way  by  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery),  running  obliquely  for  about  2  cm. 
( j  inch)  through  its  walls  and  opening  upon  a  papilla  of  mucous  membrane 
about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  from  the  pylorus.  The  pancreatic  duct  joins  the  com- 
mon bile-duct  just  before  its  termination. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS.    INSTRUMENTS. 

See  these  headings  under  the  Liver  and  Gall-bladder. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  common  bile-duct  lies  in  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament,  near  its  right 
free  margin — in  the  free  border  which  constitutes  the  fold  at  the  entrance  of 
the  foramen  of  Winslow — the  hepatic  artery  lying  nearby  to  its  left — and  the 
vena  porta  behind  and  between  the  common  duct  and  hepatic  artery — owing 
to  which  important  relations,  the  ducts  should  be  fully  exposed  before  being 
opened.     (See  Fig.  489.) 
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Where  more  than  usual  room  is  required,  resection  of  the  right  costal  arch 
may  be  performed. 

No  suture  should  be  used  which  will  come  within  the  lumen  of  any  of  the 
ducts— for  fear  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  calculi. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  operation  to  be  done  is  frequently  not  known  until 
the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  are  exposed  and  examined 


i' ) 
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CHOLEDCX2JOTOHY. 

Description. — Incision  of  common  bile-duct  (or  removal  of  gall-stone. 
Often  less  correctly  used  in  connection  wilh  incision  of  the  other  biliary  ducts. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks.^As  for  exjiosure  of  ii\er  or  gatl- 
bladdcr  by  an  oblique  or  vertical  subcostal  incision. 

Incision.^The  site  of  operation  is  often  reached  in  the  course  of  some 
other  operation  about  the  liver  or  gaU-pas.sages.  Where  esj^cially  jilanne*!  fc)r 
the  removal  of  a  stone  in  the  common  duct,  a  vertical  Incision  may  be  made 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  n^ht  rectus,  ending  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above 
the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A  curved  incision  may  also  be  used — from  ju.-l 
below  the  outer  asjiect  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  thence  parallel  with  and  abimt 
r.2  cm.  (1  inch)  from  ihe  costal  arch  to  a  point  about  1.2  cm.  (J  inch)  above  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  rib.  In  either  of  these  incisions  only  the  ninth  nerve  need 
lie  divided.  Fenger  gives  a  vertical  incision,  combined,  if  necessary,  wilh  a 
transverse  addition. 

Operation.— (I)  The  abdomen  having  iieen  opened — the  liver  retracted 
well  upward — the  intestines  depressed  for  having  fallen  awav  in  the  rever.>^'d 
Trendelenburg  po,-,ition)— the  gall-bla.lder  is  exposed.  (2)  The  bhuider  is 
then  fir-l  palpated  for  calculi— and  the  cystic  and  hepatic  duels  are  followed 
down  until  the  common  duct  is  reached— manipulating  in  the  manner  de. 
scribed  below.  (3)  All  adhesions  present  should  be  broken  down  by  blunt 
dissection,  or  divided  between  chromic  gut  ligalures.  These  adhesions  are  apt 
t<i  l)e  found  between  gall  bladrler.  stomach,  tran.sverse  colon,  great  omentum, 
and  du."lenum.  The  entire  area  should  be  packed  o(T  wilh  gauze.  (4)  After 
tracing  ilown  the  cy.slic  duct,  expose  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hepato-duo- 
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denal  ligament  down  to  the  duodenum — demonstrate  the  free  border  of  the 
iigamentum  hepato-duodenale  lo  the  right — insert  the  left  index-finger  into  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  (wilh  pulp  of  finger  forward)  and  left  thumb  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  ligament — follow  its  structure  downward  to  the  duo- 
denum, having,  between  the  fingers,  the  common  duct  to  the  right,  the  hepatic 
artery-  to  the  left,  and  the  vena  portte  on  a  plane  posterior  to  and  between  the 
<ilher  two.  (5)  Having  located  the  stone  by  the  above  method  of  palpation. 
especially  guard  against  its  slipping  into  the  hepatic  duct  from  between  the 
thumb  and  index — by  pressing  it  forward  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  duct 
and  steadying  it  in  that  position.  (6)  Incise  the  duct  in  its  long  axis,  directly 
over  the  stone,  for  a  distance  of  from  i  to  3  cm.  (J  to  ij  inches)  as  indicated 
(Fig.  490).     Thecscapeof  bile  is  caught  in  gauze — and  the  presenting  calculus 


ati.-duodeiii 
na- :  1),  Pusi 


removed  with  special  forceps  or  scoop.  Having  removed  the  sione,  the  com- 
mon duct  should  be  examined  f<)r  other  stones — by  means  of  the  finger  or 
prolK — and  from  the  duodenum  lo  and  into  the  cystic  and  hepatic  duels.  {7) 
Having  extracted  the  stone,  the  wound  in  the  duct  is  lo  be  closed — either  by 
simple  suturing^or  by  suturing  aided  by  some  .such  mechanical  device  as  one 
of  Halslc<rs  hammers  (which  arc  of  various  sizes),  (a)  Closure  .\ided  by 
HaLstciI's  Hammer; — Preliminary  10  the  incision,  two  traction-sutures  are 
inserted  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  future  incision,  through  the  outer  coals 
of  the  duel — for  the  purpose  <)f  aiding  the  m;mi]iuiati"n.  Having  evacuated 
the  iluct  anil  examined  ils  cavity  for  other  calculi,  Halste<l's  hammer  is  in- 
troduced by  insinuating  ils  longer  arm  into  the  incised  wound — the  hammer 
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portion  distending  the  duct  and  rendering  it  easier  to  suture  its  walls  over  the 
round,  firm  form — which  also  obstructs  the  flow  of  bile  during  the  operation. 
(Fig.  491.)  The  opening  is  finally  closed  either  by  Halsled's  mattress  sutures 
passed  through  the  outer  coats  of  the  duct, — or  two  rows  of  ordinary  sutures 
may  be  used — an  inner  row  of  interrupted  gut  sutures  through  the  muscular 
and  external  coats,  without  penetrating  the  mucous  membrane — and  an  outer 
row  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  through  the  serous  surfaces.  The  peritoneum 
covering  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament  is  included  in  the 
sutunng  (b)  Closure  by  Simple  Suturing; — Having  incised  the  duct  over  the 
stone  before  the  stone  is  removed  the  first  row  of  sutures,  inserted  upon  a 
small  fully  cuned  needle  through  the  muscular  and  external  coats,  is  passed 
^\h]le  the  stone  is  still  in  situ  (using  the  stone  as  a  distender  of  the  gut) — these 
stitches  are  then  held  apart  and  the  stone  is  withdrawn  between  ihem — after 
which  the  first  row  is  tied  and  an  outer  row  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  is  passed 
through  the  serous  surfaces,  as  above  described  (Fig.  490) .  (8)  In  completing 
the  operation,  a  rubber  drainage- 
tube  may  be  carried  down  to  the 
wound  in  the  duct,  and  this  sur- 
rounded by  gauze^the  abdominal 
wound  being  closed  except  where 
the  drainage  comes  out. 

Comment.— ( I)  If  distended, 
the  gall-bladder  or  duct  should 
first  be  partly  aspirated.  (2)  Where 
choledochotomy  with  suture  of  the 
duct  is  done,  cholecyst ostomy  is  fre- 
quently done  at  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  the  ten.sion  upon  Ihe  stitches 
and  a.s  a  drain,  (3)  It  is  easier  to 
suture  a  thickened  duct,  and  harder 
'  to  suture  a  ihin  one.      If  it  be  im- 

^  possible  to  suture  the  duct,  in.<ert  a 

t  (.  joi— iiMnii-  cHonHiM  III  AiiFo  Bi  smull  rubber  drainagctube  inlii  t  he 
j/Y  k  iir'^t!^"!  ^uturcs^'^l's^'tl  ir'  '  opcned  duct  and  pack  around  it 
iir   n   I  kill      Kiistutih  sui  n.5  «iih  gauze.     (4)  If  the  stone  can 

be  shifted,  it  is  better  lo  ,*hift  it 
neirer  the  duodenum  before  mcismg  the  duel — as  there  is  less  danger  of 
ttoundmg  the  \ena  portT  (5)  \fter  mn-ing  the  duel,  it  may  be  neces,sary 
(o  crush  the  stone  in  silii  h\  inserling  sjicciai  crushing  forceps  through  the 
wound  in  the  dutt  and  then  remoMni;  the  debris  with  scoop  or  forceps, 
(6)  If  possible  ascertain  with  the  probe  whether  duct  into  the  duodenum  U 
patulous 


ill 


CHOLEUTHOTRITY. 
Description  — r\))i)surc  of  the  gill  ducts  (cystic,  hepatic,  or  common)— 
the  crushing  of  the  (ont  line  li  ikuh  in  '<ilu  without  opening  the  duct— and  the 
pressing  onw  ird  of  the  fn^mcnts  low  ird  the  duodenum.  Instead  of  crushing, 
the  nlculi  mil  be  broken  up  \t\  i  ntidie  inserted  through  the  walls  of  the  duct 
( I  lit  s  method  of  needling  )  As  i|  jilitd  to  the  common  duct,  the  ojieration 
is  c-illcd  tholtdiihi  hlholriU — in  wlmh  duct  the  calculus  is  found  more  tre- 
quenth  ihan  in  t\sln  or  hepilu  duils  Cholclitholrity  is  understood  to  refer 
lo  the  Dperalion  in  Us  ipjihntion  to  in\  of  the  three  duels. 
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Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Choledochot- 
omy. 

Operation. — The  region  of  operation  is  exposed  exactly  as  in  the  de- 
scription immediately  preceding.  The  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  especially  the 
common  duct,  are  palpated  by  the  same  process  of  manipulation  as  there  de- 
scribed. When  the  calculus  is  located,  an  attempt  is  made  to  crush  it  with  the 
fingers,  or  special  protected  forceps,  and  then  to  manipulate  the  fragments  on- 
ward into  the  duodenum — pushing  them  on  if  possible — crushing  them  only  if 
absolutely  necessary.  Guard  against  the  escape  of  the  stone  from  the  cystic 
into  the  hepatic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  right  or  left  hepatic  ducts  out  of 
reach.  The  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage  if  no  great  harm  is  thought  to 
have  been  done  in  the  manipulation — otherwise  temporary  drainage  is  used. 


X.  THE  SPLEEN. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description  and  Situation. — Situated  chiefly  in  left  hypochondriac 
region — lying  above  left  kidney  and  splenic  flexure  of  colon — between  con- 
cavity of  diaphragm  to  left  and  behind,  and  fundus  of  stomach  to  right  and  in 
front — corresponding,  in  axillary  line,  with  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  left  ribs. 
It  lies  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward.  Its  length 
is  about  12  cm.  (4}  inches) — breadth,  8  cm.  (3 J  inches) — thickness,  3  cm. 
(ij  inches).  The  peritoneum  entirely  surrounds  the  spleen  except  at  its 
hilum — which  is  at  the  center  of  the  internal  surface  (between  the  renal  and 
gastric  portions  of  internal  surface)  through  which  the  arteries  and  ner\'es  enter 
and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerge.  Its  pedicle  is  formed  by  the  reflection 
of  peritoneum  over  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  diaphragm  separates  all 
parts  of  the  normal  spleen  from  the  parietes.  The  spleen  may  be  absent,  or 
there  may  be  from  one  to  twenty  more  or  less  rudimentary  spleens  present. 

Surfaces  and  Borders. — Phrenic  surface;  lies  beneath  left  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  ribs — peritoneum,  diaphragm,  portions  of  left  pleura  and  lung, 
the  costo-phrenic  sinus  (and  sometimes  left  lobe  of  liver)  intervening.  Renal 
part  of  internal  surface ;  touches  superior  and  external  part  of  left  kidney, 
and  generally  the  suprarenal  capsule.  Gastric  part  of  internal  surface ;  in 
contact  with  posterior  wall  of  a  filled  stomach.  Basal  surface  (lower  outer 
end) ;  in  contact  with  splenic  flexure  of  colon  and  phreno-colic  ligament  (and 
often  with  tail  of  pancreas).  Anterior  margin;  situated  between  diaphragm 
and  stomach.  Posterior  border;  between  diaphragm  and  left  kidney. 
Superior  end;  on  level  with  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  approaching  within  2  to  3 
cm.  (J  to  i\  inches)  of  spinal  column.  Reaches  to  level  of  ninth  dorsal 
spine.  Inferior  end;  limited  anteriorly  by  costo-clavicular  line  (connecting 
left  sterno-clavicular  articulation  with  anterior  end  of  eleventh  rib).  Reaches 
to  level  of  first  lumbar  spine. 

Relations. — Externally  and  Superiorly;  peritoneum;  diaphragm;  left 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs;  costo-phrenic  sinus;  left  lung  and  pleura;  pos- 
terior thoracic  muscles.  Inferiorly;  splenic  flexure  of  colon;  phreno-colic 
ligament;  tail  of  pancreas  (sometimes).  Internally;  stomach  (posterior  sur- 
face of  fundus) ;  left  kidney  and  capsule;  tail  of  pancreas;  spinal  column  (some- 
times). 

Relations  of  Spleen  to  Thoracic  Cavity. — Upper  third  of  spleen  is 


I 
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covered  by  left  lung, — middle  third  is  in  contact  with  left  costo-phrenic  sinus, — 
lower  third  passes  below  lower  pleural  limit  and  costal  origin  of  diaphragm. 

Ligaments  and  Fixations  of  Spleen. — Gastro-splenic  omentum — from 
hilum  to  fundus  of  stomach.  Phreno-splenic  ligament — from  upper  end  of 
spleen  to  diaphragm.  Spleno-renal  Hgament — formed  partly  by  greater  and 
lesser  peritoneal  sacs — contains  the  splenic  vessels.  Phreno-colic  ligament — 
affords  support,  though  not  connected  with  spleen.  Pancreatico-splenic  liga- 
ment— present  when  tail  of  pancreas  does  not  reach  spleen.  Spleno-colic  liga- 
ment— from  basal  aspect  of  spleen  to  colon  (sometimes  present). 

Arteries. — Splenic. 

Veins. — Splenic. 

Ljrmphatics. — Empty  into  glands  at  hilum. 

Nerves. — From  cccliac  plexus  and  right  pneumogastric. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

Upper  end  of  spleen  lies  opposite  level  of  ninth  dorsal  spine — lower  end 
opposite  level  of  first  lumbar  spine.  The  inner  border  comes  within  3.8  to 
5  cm.  (li  to  2  inches)  of  the  median  plane  of  the  body.  The  outer  border  lies 
just  posterior  to  the  mid-axillary  line — not  coming  further  forward  than  a  line 
joining  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation  and  the  anterior  end  of  the 
eleventh  rib.  The  spleen  corresponds  with  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  left 
ribs — separated  from  them  by  the  diaphragm  and,  in  its  upper  part,  also  by  the 
lung.  Its  long  axis  about  corresponds  with  the  line  of  the  left  tenth  rib.  It 
slightly  overlaps  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney  below. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  spleen  may  he  exposed  in  several  ways — by  oblique  subcostal  incision 
j  parallel  with  costal  arch;  by  vertical  incision  in  left  linea  semilunaris;  by  ver- 

!  tical  incision  to  left  of  left  linea  semilunaris;  by  median  abdominal  incision;  by 

j  intercostal  incision;  by  partial  excision  of  one  or  more  ribs,  followed  by  sub- 

i  pleural  or  trans])lcural  exposure  of  spleen.     If  more  room  be  needed,  any  of  the 

'.  vertical  incisions  may  be  increased  by  a  transverse  or  curved  incision  extending 

■  toward  flank  or  median  line,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vertical  incision. 

Where  an  abdominal  incision  is  first  made  for  pure  exploratory  ])urposes,  the 
median  abdominal  incision  is  probably  best.  There  is  general  similarity  in 
the  technic  of  hepatic  and  splenic  operations. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  operating  upon  the  Liver. 


EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE  OF  SPLEEN. 

Exploratory  ynmcture  of  the  spleen  is  made  in  the  same  general  manner, 
and  with  the  same  general  precautions,  as  is  exploratory  puncture  of  the  liver 
(see  y)a^c  804).  As  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  exploratory  puncture  of  the  spleen 
is  rarely  warrantable,  owin^  to  the  risks  of  se])sis  and  hemorrhage — and  should 
not  he  u^ed  cxccj)t  in  the  case  of  tumors,  which  are  almost  certainly  adhereni 
to  the  abdominal  wall,  thus  shutting  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity — and 
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especially  in  those  projecting  below  the  ribs.  The  site  of  the  tumor  and  the 
general  relations  given  under  Surgical  Anatomy  will  serve  as  the  guide  for  the 
site  of  puncture — the  puncture  itself  being  made  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  liver. 


SPLENOTOMY 

BY  OBLIQUE  SUBCOSTAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  spleen — by  an  incision  just  below  and  paral- 
lel with  the  left  costal  arch.  The  spleen  may  be  exposed  by  any  of  the  incisions 
mentioned  under  General  Surgical  Considerations — one  of  the  first  three  being 
preferable.  The  operation  may  be  done  in  one  stage — or  in  two  stages  (after 
adhesions  have  formed). 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Median  Abdominal  Section. 

Landmarks. — Lower  border  of  left  costal  arch;  left  linea  semilunaris; 
position  of  tumor,  if  any. 

Incision. — Oblique  incision  parallel  with  and  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below 
left  costal  arch,  with  its  center  over  the  site  of  spleen  (the  inner  border  of  which 
comes  to  within  4  to  5  cm.  [ij  to  2  inches]  of  the  median  plane — and  whose 
outer  border  extends  just  posteriorly  to  the  mid-axillary  line). 

Operation. — (i)  Having  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Hepatotomy  by  the  same  incision,  the  spleen  is  isolated  and  brought  into  the 
wound  as  far  as  possible  and  the  neighboring  field  packed  off  with  gauze.  In 
dealing  with  fluid  collections  within  the  spleen  substance,  the  tension  should  be 
lessened  by  partial  aspiration  of  the  contents  preliminarily  to  incision  of  the 
viscus,  after  the  organ  is  brought  into  the  wound.  (2)  The  operation  may  be 
completed  in  one  or  in  two  stages; — (a)  In  One  Stage: — Having  been  brought 
as  near  the  surface  of  the  wound  as  possible,  and  after  packing  off  the  vicinity 
as  securely  as  possible,  the  spleen  is  incised  in  the  same  general  manner  and 
with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver  (see  page  806).  In  the 
case  of  a  fluid  collection,  the  edges  of  the  pus  or  cyst  cavity  are  then  seized  and 
brought  forward  and  sutured  into  the  lower  plane  of  the  abdominal  wound 
(which  is  closed  in  from  either  end  for  a  part  of  the  distance) — the  sutures 
passing  through  spleen  substance  and  capsule  at  some  distance  from  the 
wound  in  the  viscus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  parietal  peritoneum  and 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  lower  plane  of  the  lips  of  the  abdominal  wound,  on 
the  other — thus  approximating  the  peritoneum  of  the  spleen  and  the  perito- 
neum of  the  abdominal  wall  all  around,  (b)  In  Two  Stages; — The  spleen  is 
brought  into  the  wound  and  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  edges  of  the  abdo- 
minal wound  are  stitched  in  an  elliptical  manner  to  the  serous  surface  and  to 
the  substance  of  the  spleen — the  wound  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  partly  closed 
from  one  or  both  ends,  is  then  packed  with  gauze  and  two  or  three  days  given 
for  union — after  which  the  spleen  is  incised.  All  incisions  into  spleen  sub- 
stance are  planned  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  large  vessels  of  the 
viscus.  (3)  Where  the  spleen  has  been  incised  for  exploration  simply,  and 
nothing  has  been  found,  splenorrhaphy  is  done  and  the  abdomen  closed. 


EXPOSURE  OF  SPLEEN  BY  SUBPLEURAL  ROUTE 

BV  PARTIAL  EXCISION  OF  ONF  OR  TWO  RIBS. 

Description. — For  the  general  description,  see  the  corresponding  opera- 
tion upon  the  liver.     The  ribs  chosen  are  usually  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
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(and  the  former  when  only  one  rib  is  excised) — the  site  of  excision  lying  mid- 
way between  a  point  about  4  to  5  cm.  (i^  to  2  inches)  from  the  median  plane, 
and  a  point  just  posterior  to  the  mid-axillar>'  line.  The  steps  of  the  operation 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  subpleural  exposure  of  the  liver  by  the  partial  ex- 
cision of  one  or  more  ribs  (see  page  810). 


SPLENORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  the  spleen.  Generally  resorted  to  for  incised 
and  lacerated  wounds,  and  for  approximating  surfaces  after  partial  splenec- 
tomy. The  route  of  approach  is  often  determined  by  a  pre-existing  wound  or 
operation — if  not,  the  oblique  subcostal  incision  parallel  with  the  left  costal 
arch  gives  the  best  exposure.  For  the  metho<l  of  approaching  the  spleen, 
therefore,  see  Partial  Splenectomy  by  Oblique  Subcostal  Incision  parallel  with 
the  Ribs,  page  83 1.  For  the  details  of  the  operation,  after  exposing  the  organ, 
see  Hepatorrhaphy,  page  813,  the  technic  being  practically  the  same. 


SPLENOPEXY. 

Description. — By  Splenopexy  is  meant  the  fixation,  generally  by  means 
of  suturing,  of  a  displaced  spleen  back  to  its  original  site,  or  to  another  site. 
Indicated  in  "wandering"  spleen  (Splenoptosis). 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  Partial  or  Total  Splen- 
ectomy, according  to  the  incision  adopted. 

Incision. — The  organ  may  be  approached  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  left 
linea  semilunaris;  by  an  oblique  subcostal  incision;  or  by  a  median  vertical 
incision.  The  first  incision  given  provides  the  most  convenient  approach  to 
the  parts  involved.  The  median  incision  has  been  used  by  Rydygier,  who  in- 
troduced the  operation. 

Operation. — Having  opened  the  abdomen,  isolated  and  exposed  the  dis- 
placed spleen,  its  position,  its  environments,  and  the  laxity  of  its  ligaments  are 
studied,  and  a  site  for  its  fixation  decided  upon,  (a)  Rydygier,  having  opened 
the  abdomen  in  the  median  line,  elevated  the  spleen  to  a  proper  height — then 
detached  from  the  parietcs  suflficicnt  peritoneum  to  form  a  pocket — dividing  the 
parietal  peritoneum  with  a  transverse  upward  convexity,  detaching  it  down- 
ward from  the  abdominal  wall.  The  lower  half  of  the  spleen  was  then  placed 
in  this  pocket — the  parietal  peritoneum  was  sutured  to  the  underlying  tissues 
along  the  lowest  line  of  separation  (to  prevent  further  separation) — and  the 
free  border  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  was  attached  to  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  above,  (b)  Bardcnhauer  entered  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  some- 
what rectangular  incision,  made  by  a  vertical  inci.sion  extending  from  the  ribs 
to  the  suj)erior  iliac  crest,  the  upper  line  of  which  was  extended  transversely 
forward  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  flap  thus  included  was 
detached  downward  to  but  not  through  the  peritoneum  and  turned  inward — 
the  peritoneum  was  then  incised  sufficiently  to  enable  the  spleen  to  be  drawn 
through  edgewise.  A  strong  purse-string  suture  of  silk,  previously  placed 
around  the  margin  of  the  peritoneal  opening,  was  then  drawn  so  as  to  pucker  it 
around  the  pedicle  but  not  constrict  it.  A  suspensory  silk  .suture  was  passed 
!    1^     i  under  the  end  of  the  spleen  and  over  the  tenth  rib  as  a  sling.     Other  sutures 

.  '  ■  were  j)as>c(l  where  indicated.     The  s])leen  was  thus  practically  extraperito- 

neally  placed.     The  aijdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 


.  / 
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PARTIAL  SPLENECrOHY 

BY  SUBCOSTAL  INCISION  PARALLEL  WITH  RIBS. 

Description. — Excision  of  part  of  spleen.  Generally  done  for  removal  of 
tumor  involving  a  portion  of  the  organ. 

Preparation — ^Position. — As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Lower  border  of  left  costal  arch — or  modified  by  the  position 
of  a  tumor,  if  one  be  present. 

Incision. — Obliquely  curved  incision  parallel  with  and  about  1.2  cm. 
(i  inch)  below  the  left  costal  arch,  with  its  center  over  the  site  of  the  spleen 
(whose  inner  border  extends  to  within  4  or  5  cm.  [i^  or  2  inches]  of  the  median 
plane,  and  whose  outer  border  extends  just  posteriorly  to  the  mid-axillary  line), 
— or,  if  a  tumor  be  present,  directly  over  the  tumor. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  incised  the  skin  and  fascia;  the  external  oblique 
transversely;  separated  the  internal  oblique  in  the  cleavage  line;  retracted 
what  nerves  could  be  spared ;  divided  the  transversalis  obliquely;  and  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum  in  the  line  of  the 
original  wound,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened.  (2)  Having  retracted  the 
wound  and  brought  the  spleen  as  far  into  the  opening  as  possible,  the  area  of 
the  spleen  to  be  removed,  including  the  tumor,  if  any,  is  now  to  be  surrounded 
in  sections  by  interlocking  silk  or  chromic  gut  ligatures  and  tightened — or  other 
form  of  ligature  which  will  compress  the  entire  area  to  be  circumscribed  and 
removed.  When  the  entire  portion  to  be  removed  has  been  thus  circum- 
scribed by  a  compressing  ligature,  the  tied- off  area  is  excised  with  curved 
scissors,  or  by  the  actual  cautery — further  ligating  any  portions  requiring  lig- 
ature. Where  the  area  to  be  removed  has  any  ligamentous  attachments  corre- 
sponding to  it,  or  adhesions  connected  with  it,  these  are  first  tied  off  and  divided 
between  ligatures.  (3)  Where  possible,  the  surfaces  left  by  the  partial  ex- 
cision should  be  approximated  by  deeply  placed  sutures.  See  Splenorrhaphy, 
page  830.  The  spleen  is  then  dropped  back  into  place — and  the  abdomen 
generally  closed  without  drainage. 

Comment. — W^here  the  tumor  or  tumors  are  small,  small  wedge-shaped 
masses  may  be  removed  and  the  edges  approximated  by  deeply  placed  sutures, 
which  both  coapt  the  surfaces  and  control  the  hemorrhage — thus  obviating 
any  previous  ligation  of  the  spleen  substance. 


TOTAL  SPLENECTOMY 

BY  VERTICAL  INCISION  IN  LEFT  LINEA  SEMILUNARIS. 

Description. — Excisions  of  entire  spleen.  Resorted  to  in  some  cases  of 
movable  spleen,  injury  of  the  organ,  simple  hypertrophy  and  in  some  tumors. 

Preparation. — As  for  Median  Abdominal  Section. 

Position. — As  for  Median  Abdominal  Section — the  position  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  right  of  the  patient  giving  better  access  to  and  control  of  the  pedicle. 

Landmarks. — Left  linea  semilunaris. 

Incision. — Vertical  incision  in  left  linea  semilunaris,  beginning  near  the 
left  costal  arch  and  extending  downward  as  far  as  necessary.  (Such  an  incision 
will  divide  the  ninth  nerve  transverselv  on  a  line  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
ninth  rib.)  The  spleen  may  also  be  exposed  by  one  of  the  incisions  given 
under  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Operation. — (1)  Having  incised  abdominal  wall  and  opened  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  retracted  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  spleen  is  located  and  brought  as 
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prominently  forward  as  possible.  If  anj-  adhesions  be  found  between  the 
spleen  and  neighboring  viscera,  or  the  abdominal  wall,  these  are  separated  by 
blunt  dissection,  or  divided  between  doubie  ligatures — carefully  avoiding  in- 
jury to  the  spleen,  (a)  Freeing  Splenic  attachments  (ligaments)  and  Enu- 
cleation of  the  Spleen; — The  ph  re  no- splenic  ligament  is  best  reached  and 
freed,  as  suggested  by  Jonnesco,  by  co\'ering  the  spleen  with  a  square  of  gauze, 
to  avoid  slipping  of  fingers,  and  then  depressing  the  spleen  downward  and  to 
the  right,  while  an  assistant  draws  the  left  lower  edge  of  the  abdominal  wound 
to  the  left — thus  exposing  the  bed  of  the  spleen  and  vault  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  phreno- splenic  ligament,  which  latter  is  di\'ided  between  double  ligatures. 
(3)  Following  this,  the  remaining  ligaments  and  attachments  of  the  spleen  to 
its  bed  are  freed,  commencing  at  its  lower  aspect.  The  spleen  is  then  enu- 
cleated and  delivered  through  the  abdominal  wound.  The  gastro- splenic 
ligament  is  the  omentum  surrounding  the  pedicle,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
pedicle — and  is  treated  in  ligating  the  pedicle.  (4)  Ligation  and  Division  of 
the  Pedicle; — The  spleen  having  been  delivered,  is  then  turned  toward  its  left 
and  made  to  rest  upon  its  convexity,  thus  exposing  its  pedicle.  The  con- 
stituent vessels  of  the  pedicle,  beginning  with  the  most  important,  should  all  be 
sejMirated  and  each  doubly  ligated  and  divided  between  ihe  two  ligatures, 
which  should  be  of  strong  silk.  This  is  the  most  important  step  of  the  opera- 
tion. Separate  ligation  is  better  than  ligation  en  masse,  or  in  two  or  three 
divisions  or  groups  of  vessels — though  the  latter  may  be  done  in  cases  of  haste 
or  other  need.  Traction  upon  the  constituents  of  the  pedicle,  which  are  easily 
ruptured,  is  to  be  avoided.  Adherence  of  the  splenic  artery  and  vein  to  the 
tall  of  the  pancreas  often  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  isolation  and  separate  liga- 
ture of  these  vessels.  (5)  Hemoslasis  of  Ihe  Splenic  Bed; — Having  removed 
the  spleen,  its  bed  is  carefully  examined — and  every  bleeding  point  ligated  with 
chromic  gut.  Especially  examine  the  pillar  of  the  diaphragm,  where  the 
phreno- splenic  ligament  has  been  divided— after  drawing  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  the  right.  Limited  hlccding  surfaces  mav  be  controlled  bv  su- 
turing pcriioneum  over  them,  where  possible.  (6)  The  abdominal  wound  i> 
closwl ^unless  drainage  be  speciallv  indicated,  or  there  should  be  uncertainty 
as  to  the  hemnstasis.  Full  elastic  dressings  are  applied  so  as  to  nimpress  the 
region  formerly  occupied  by  the  spleen. 

Comment.— (I)  It  is  Iwttcr  to  ligate  the  pedicle  at  once — than  to  clamp 
first  anil  then  ligale.  (3)  Some  surgeons,  especiiilly  in  very  large  spleens,  pre- 
fer lo  ligate  the  ])edicle  fir.st.  with  the  spleen  in  situ- — then  draw  the  spleen 
down  and  lie  off  the  gastro- splenic  omentum — then  deliver  the  spleen.  13) 
The  vessels  are  often  enormously  enlarged — and  the  veins  arc  often  especially 
ihin.  (4)  Tie  the  arteries  first- then  the  vein.s— as  le.ss  blood  is  thus  lost.  (5) 
See  that  ligatures,  in  tving  off  the  pedicle,  pass  between  rather  than  through 
the  vessels — passing  through  connective  tissue  between  the  vessels.  (6)  Si'me 
surgeons  advise  lirsl  clamping  and  separaling  the  ga. 'it  ro. splenic  ligament^in 
order  li)  enable  the  spleen  to  be  lifted  up  and  the  i^edide  heller  exposed  (J. 
Weslev  Hovee — but  adds  that  this  is  ofien  impo.ssible  in  marked  hypertrophv — 
in  which  cases  the  vc^>els  are  ligated  in  the  order  encountered).  (7)  Some 
surgeons,  in  dealing  with  less  accessible  pc<licles.  transfix  the  entire  splenic 
omonium  with  double  ligature,  tying  each  half  seiiarately — then  subsequently 
surround  the  entire  jiedide  with  another  single  ligature,  (8)  After  e.xposing 
the  spleen,  the  hand  should  be  ]>as>ed  between  it  and  the  diaphragm  and  it? 
surface  examined — as  well  as  its  other  aspects,  as  far  as  possible.  Ven>"  ex- 
tensive and  tlrm  arlhesions  would  conlraindicate  the  continuance  of  the  opera- 
tion.    There  may  be  visceral,  parietal,  and  omental  adhesions.    If  much 
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damage  be  done  in  separating  adhesions,  temporary  drainage  is  indicated. 
(9)  Practise  no  traction  upon  the  pedicle,  both  because  of  the  friable  vessels 
and  because  of  the  general  bad  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  supervene  from 
pressure  upon  the  splenic  plexus  (from  the  solar  plexus).  Relax  the  pedicle 
before  tightening  each  ligature.  (10)  Treatment  of  the  f)edicle  comes  first  in 
importance  and  treatment  of  adhesion  second.  Hemorrhage  is  the  chief  dan- 
ger. (II)  If  secondary  hemorrhage  be  feared,  suture  the  pedicle  to  the  abdo- 
minal wall. 


XI.  THE  PANCREAS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — The  pancreas  lies  transversely  across  the  posterior  abdo- 
minal wall,  the  large  vessels  intervening  between  it  and  the  wall — being  on  a 
level  with  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  (and  sometimes  with  the  first  or  third) — 
lying  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions — having  the  stomach  in 
front,  duodenum  to  the  right,  and  spleen  to  the  left — and  the  aorta,  vena  cava, 
coeliac  plexus,  thoracic  duct,  and  diaphragmatic  crura  behind.  It  lies  behind 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  omental  cavity  and  is  between  the  laminae  of  the 
mesocolon  of  the  transverse  colon.  The  head  of  the  pancreas  is  surrounded  by 
the  loop  of  the  duodenum.  The  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  in  contact  with  the 
interno-inferior  aspect  of  the  spleen.  Peritoneum  covers  the  pancreas  except 
upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  viscus  is  15  to  16  cm.  (about  6  inches)  in 
length — 3  to  4  cm.  (i  J  to  i^  inches)  in  width — and  15  to  18  mm.  (about  ^  inch) 
in  thickness. 

Relations. — ^Anteriorly;  Upper  layer  of  transverse  mesocolon;  lesser 
peritoneal  sac;  transverse  colon;  gastro-duodenal  and  pancreati co-duodenal 
arteries;  stomach  (posterior  surface).  Posteriorly;  second  (sometimes  third 
or  first)  lumbar  vertebra;  crura  of  diaphragm;  aorta  and  right  and  left  renal 
arteries  and  superior  mesenteric  artery;  inferior  vena  cava,  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric,  splenic,  and  right  and  left  renal  veins;  vena  portae;  coeliac  plexus; 
thoracic  duct  (origin);  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  pancreatic  duct; 
left  kidney  (and  sometimes  its  capsule).  Superiorly;  Duodenum  (first  part); 
liver;  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries  and  coeliac  a.xis;  solar  plexus.  Inferiorly; 
Duodenum,  third  (preaortic)  and  fourth  (ascending)  parts;  duodeno- jejunal 
angle;  jejunum;  transverse  colon;  transverse  mesocolon  (inferior  layer); 
superior  mesenteric  arterv*  and  vein;  inferior  mesenteric  vein;  mesentery. 
Right  end;  I^op  of  duodenum.    Left  end;  Interno-inferior  aspect  of  spleen. 

Fixations. — Held  in  place  by  its  peritoneal  investment  and  by  adjacent 
x-iscera  and  structures  to  which  attached. 

Pancreatic  Duct  (Canal  of  Wirsung). — Begins  at  left  end,  or  tail,  of 
pancreas — runs  thence  toward  the  head  of  the  organ,  passing  nearer  its  pos- 
terior than  anterior  aspects — after  passing  the  neck,  it  turns  downward,  back- 
ward, and  to  right,  in  the  head  of  the  viscus,  and  runs  to  the  left  side  of  the 
common  bile-duct — entering  the  duodenal  wall  together  and  parallel  with  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus — uniting  with  the  latter  while  running  ob- 
liquely in  the  walls  of  the  duodenum — and  emptying  by  a  common  opening  with 
it  upon  a  papilla  of  mucous  membrane  about  10  cm.  (4  inches)  from  the  pylo- 
rus— the  opening  being  covered  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  from  above. 
The  pancreatic  duct  is  recognized  by  its  white  color  and  its  relation  to  the 
pancreatica  magna  artery.  Its  diameter,  near  its  termination,  is  between  7 
and  3  mm.  (about  \  inch).     The  Duct  of  the  Lesser  Pancreas  (Duct  of  San- 
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torini)  may  join  the  Canal  of  Wirsung  near  its  termination — or  may  empty  into 
the  duodenum  by  a  separate  mouth. 

Arteries. — Pancreaticae  parvae  and  pancreatica  magna  from  splenic  artery; 
pancreatico-duodenalis  superior  from  gastro-duodenalis  of  hepatic;  pancre- 
atico-duodenalis  inferior  from  superior  mesenteric. 

Veins. — Accompany  the  above  arteries,  emptying  into  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins. 

Lymphatics. — End  in  two  glands  upon  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

Nerves. — From  solar  plexus. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

The  pancreas  lies  obliquely  behind  the  stomach — crossing  the  spine  op- 
posite the  second  (or  sometimes  the  first  or  third)  lumbar  vertebra.  Anteriorly, 
it  lies  transversely  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  above  the  umbihcus. 


•  I-  ! 
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GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

General  Considerations. — (i)  Surger}'  of  the  Pancreas  is  limited  to  op- 
erations for  cysts  (which  is  the  most  frequent  operation  done  upon  the  viscus), 
removal  of  small  tumors,  abscess,  hemorrhage,  localized  necrosis,  calculi, 
"annular  pancreas,"  and  for  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  organ,  (a)  Anato- 
mically, complete  pancreatectomy  is  ver\'  difficult.  (3)  Surgically,  complete 
removal  with  subsequent  life  has  been  proved  with  animals — but  not  with  man. 
Rapidly  fatal  diabetes  follows  complete  removal  of  the  organ.  (4)  Cysts  may 
be  incised  or  excised.  In  incision,  the  cvst-wall  should  be  sutured  to  the  abdo- 
minal  wall  (marsupialization) — for  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pancreatic  juice 
from  getting  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  (5)  Pancreatic  juice  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  apt  to  excite  peritonitis.  (6)  If  the  pancreatic  opening  into  the  duo- 
denum be  cut  off,  a  new  route  must  be  made,  or  a  pancreatic  fistula  must  be 
established.  (7)  Suturing  material  should  not  be  left  in  the  pancreatic  ducts, 
as  .such  material  may  form  the  nuclei  of  calculi.  (8)  Wounds  of  the  pancreatic 
canals  should  be  closed  by  suture.  (9)  Always  ligate  before  excising  a  portion 
of  the  pancreas — in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  pancreatic  juice  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  (10)  Extirpation  of  the  tail  and  part  of  the  body,  or  of 
limited  portions  of  the  head,  may  be  done.  The  tail  of  the  organ  is  the  part 
most  safely  operated  upon.  In  o[)erating  upon  the  head,  it  is  necessary  to 
spare  the  canal  of  Wirsung,  or  the  duct  of  Santorini.  In  removing  the  whole 
head  of  the  pancreas,  there  is  no  way  to  restore  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  into 
the  intestines. 

Routes  of  Approaching  the  Pancreas. — (i)  Gastrocolic; — by  incising 
the  anterior  layers  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum  between  the  greater  cur\alure 
of  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon,  and  thus  entering  the  lesser  omental 
cavity.  This  is  the  route  to  be  preferred — and  is  made  by  a  transperitoneal 
median  incision  above  the  umbilicus.  (2)  Transmesocolic ; — by  incising 
the  inferior  layer  of  the  mesocolon.  This  route  may  be  used  when  the  tumor 
lies  between  the  lamina*  of  the  mesocolon — and  is  made  by  a  transperitoneal 
median  incision  above  the  umbilicus.  (3)  Epigastric; — by  cutting  through 
the  gastrohepatic  omentum.  This  approach  may  be  used  when  the  tumor 
presents  above  the  lower  curvature  of  the  stomach,  as  less  frequently  happens 
— and  is  made  by  transperitoneal  median  incision  above  the  umbilicus.     (4) 
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Lumbar; — by  incising  as  for  exposure  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  done  for 
tumors  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas — and  is  made  by  an  extraperitoneal  incision 
as  for  exposure  of  the  left  kidney — or  below  and  along  the  twelfth  rib.  (See 
Fig.  492.} 

Methods  of  Drainage  of  Pancreatic  Cavities.— (1)  If  pus  have  col- 
lected in  the  bursa  omentalis,  indse  in  the  median  line,  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage downward,  and  cut 
through  the  gastrohepatic 
omentum — after,  if  possi- 
ble, first  suturing  that 
omentum  to  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  (2)  If  pus  be  in 
the  bursa  omentalis  and 
extend  along  the  pancreas, 
resort  to  Leith's  lumbar 
drainage  mentioned  below. 
(3)  Lumbar  (1''^'"^^^  '^ 
sometimes  necessary  where 
anterior  drainage  cannot 
be  secured — in  such  cases 
Leilh  suggests  a  lumbar  in-  . 
cision  made  under  the  left 
twelfth  rib.  Through  this 
the  finger  is  inserted  by 
the  upper  border  of  the  g 
quadratus  lumborum,  lo- 
cating the  left  kidney  and 
its  vessels.  The  tail  of  the 
pancreas  and  the  posterior      I„h^,i,^„n,™„]  (epigasiriO;  d.  Lumbar';  e.  p.t,f™. 

and    external    wall    of    the        (Modified  Irom  Gray.) 

bursa  omentalis  are  placed 

above  and  just  internal  to  the  renal  vessels.  The  lesser  peritoneal  cavity 
can  be  here  entered  either  through  the  mesocolon  or  through  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  peritoneum.  (4)  If  pus  be  retroperitoneal — make  a  lumbar  in- 
cision as  for  exposure  of  the  left  kidney  and  reach  the  site  extraperiloneally. 


INSTRUHENTS. 
See  those  given  under  the  Liver  (page  804). 


PAHCREATOTOHY 

BY  GASTROCOLIC  ROUTE. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  pancreas.  Generally  resorted  to  for  cyst 
or  abscess  of  that  organ.  The  method  of  approach  is  generally  one  of  the 
first  three  given  under  General  Surgical  Considerations — and  is  usually  the 
one  above  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  its  walls  may 
be  excised,  or,  as  is  more  generally  done,  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall  and 
drained. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  Median  Abdominal  Sec- 
tion. 
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Incision. — In  median  line,  with  its  center  opposite  the  tower  border  of 
the  stomach — which  is  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  above  the  umbilicus.  Where 
a  tumor  is  evident,  the  incision  is  usually  placed  directly  over  it. 

Operation. — (■)  Having  opened  the  abdomen  as  in  median  section, 
the  gastrocolic  omentum  is  exposed,  (a)  Having  displaced  the  stomach 
upward  and  the  transverse  colon  downward,  the  gastrocolic  omentum  is  in- 
cised vertically,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  colon^thus  reaching  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  (3)  Having 
controlled  all  hemorrhage,  the  pancreas  is  reached  through  the  opening  in 
the  omentum  and  drawn  fonvard  into  the  wound — packing  ofif  the  vicinity 
with  gauze.  (4)  If  hasie  be  necessary,  the  operation  is  completed  in  one 
stage,  the  cyst  being  incised  and  its  edges  sutured  into  the  lower  plane  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  having  been  brought  through  the  rent  in  the  gastrocolic 
omentum,  which  is  sutured  around  the  opening  in  the  pancreas  as  weU  as 
possible.  (5)  If  haste  be  unnecessary,  the  operation  is  concluded  in  two 
stages — the  first  step  being  similar  to  the  one  just  described^the  second  step, 
the  incision  of  the  viscus,  being  performed  two  or  three  days  later,  after 
adhesions  have  formed  and  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  shut  off. 
(6)  In  any  event,  therefore,  drainage  is  temporarily  provided  for  through 
the  abdominal  incision,  which  is  usually  accomplished  by  drainage-tube  and 
gauze  packing. 

Comment. — (i)  Adhesions  are  apt  to  be  found  in  such  cases,  and  should 
be  separated  by  blunt  dissection,  or  divided  between  chromic  ligatures, 
before  attempting  to  expose  the  pancreas  in  the  wound.  (2)  In  distended 
cysts  or  abscesses,  partial  aspiration  should  first  be  done  to  lessen  tension. 
(3)  In  some  cases  adhesions  are  found  walling  off  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity — so  that  it  is  possible  to  incise  directly  through  the  abdominal  wall 
and  gastrocolic  omentum  into  the  pus  or  fluid  cavity.  (4)  In  exceptional 
cases  cysts  may  be  excised  in  the  same  manner  as  small  tumors. 


PARTIAL  PANCREATECTOHY 


Description. — Excision  of  part  of  the  jiancreas.  Generally  performed 
in  connection  whh  removal  of  a  tumor  involving  a  portion  of  the  organ. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks— Incision. — As  for   Pancreatot 

Operation.— The  pancreas  is  exposed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
for  Pancreatotomy.  The  tumor  in  the  organ  is  sought  and  brought  as  well 
forward  as  possible.  Chromic  gut  ligatures  are  then  placed  deeply  around 
the  mass  to  he  removed,  so  as  to  completely  circumscribe  it — thus  preventing 
both  hemorrhage  and  the  escape  of  pancreatic  fluid.  This  having  been 
done,  the  tumor  is  excised  with  curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  aided  by  blunt 
dissection.  If  a  marked  cavity  is  left,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  walls  of 
the  ca%'ity  are  approximated  by  deep  chromic  gut  sutures.  Drainage  is  then 
established  Vielwecn  the  site  of  the  operation  and  the  abdominal  wound— 
and  the  remainder  of  the  abdominal  incision  closed. 
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XIL  THE  KIDNEYS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — Each  kidney  lies  partly  in  the  hypochondriac,  lumbar, 
epigastric,  and  umbilical  regions — abutting  upon  the  confines  of  each — 
resting  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm  and  areolar  fatty  tissue  covering 
the  quadratus  lumborum  and  psoas  magnus — and  placed  behind  the  peri- 
toneum. They  lie  embedded  in  abundant  fatty  areolar  tissue,  more  abundant 
posteriorly  than  anteriorly — constituting  the  fatty  areolar  capsule.  The 
right  kidney  generally  (though  not  always)  lies  about  7  mm.  to  1.3  cm.  (^  to 
J  inch)  lower  than  the  left  (owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right). 
Vertically,  the  kidneys  correspond  to  the  space  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  and  second  (and  sometimes  the  upper  half 
of  the  third)  lumbar  vertebrae — and  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae — the  left  kidney 
generally  reaching  to  the  upper  border  of  the  eleventh  rib — and  the  right 
kidney  generally  reaching  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Outer 
borders  of  the  kidneys  lie  from  9  to  10  cm.  (3^  to  4  inches)  external  to  the 
lumbar  spines.  The  superior  poles  of  the  kidneys  lie  about  5  cm.  (2  inches), 
and  the  inferior  poles  from  6.3  to  7.6  cm.  (2 J  to  3  inches),  from  the  median 
line.  Inner  border  of  right  kidney  lies  close  to  the  vena  cava — the  inner 
border  of  the  left  kidney  lies  within  2.5  cm.  or  more  (i  inch  or  more)  of  the 
aorta.  The  kidneys  average  10  to  12  cm.  (4  to  4}  inches)  in  length — 2.8  cm. 
(ij  inches)  in  thickness — 6.3  cm.  (2 J  inches)  in  breadth — and  weigh  about 
4J  ounces.  There  may  be  an  irregularity  from  the  normal  in  the  form,  size, 
number,  position,  and  mobility  of  the  kidneys. 

Peritoneal  Relations  of  the  Kidneys.— 
.  Posterior  surfaces  of  both  kidneys  are  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  Upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney — the  hepatic  and  mesocolic  areas  are 
peritoneal — and  the  areas  of  the  duodenum  and  transverse  colon  are  non- 
peritoneal.  Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  kidney — the  gastric  area 
is  peritoneal — the  pancreatic  area  is  non -peritoneal — the  outer  part  of  the 
colic  area  is  non-peritoneal,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  colic  area  is  peritoneal. 

Fixations. — (1)  Fatty  areolar  tissue,  or  capsule — in  which  the  kidneys 
are  embedded — derived  from  parietal  subperitoneal  fascia — and  separates 
them  from  the  diaphragm  and  from  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia 
covering  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  psoas  muscles.  (2)  Vessels,  nerves, 
and  connective  tissue  form  the  pedicle.  (3)  Partial  covering  of  {peritoneum 
uy)on  their  anterior  surfaces  and  borders. 

Relations.— Anterior  Surface — (a)  Right  Kidney; — Liver  (right  lobe) 
-peritoneum  intervening;  ascending  colon  and  hepatic  flexure;  duodenum 
(descending  part);  suprarenal  capsule  (to  slight  extent),  (b)  Left  Kidney; — 
Stomach  (fundus) — peritoneum  of  lesser  sac  intervening;  pancreas  (tail); 
splenic  artery  and  vein;  splenic  fle.xure  of  colon  and  upper  part  of  descending 
colon;  duodenum  (ascending  part);  suprarenal  capsule  (to  slight  extent). 
Posterior  Surface — (Both  Kidneys) — Areolar  fatty  tissue,  separating  the 
kidneys  from  diaphragm  and  quadratus  lumborum  and  psoas  muscles;  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall,  corresponding  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrie;  diaphragm  (areolar 
tissue  intervening);  anterior  layer  of  posterior  aponeurosis  of  transversalis 
a.  f.,  anterior  layer  of  lumbar  fascia),  separating  kidney  from  quadratus 
lumborum;  psoas;  diaphragmatic,  transversalis  and  iliac  fascia  lining  dia- 
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phragm,  transversalis  and  iliacus;  twelfth  dorsal,  ilio- hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves;  anterior  divisions  of  first  and  second  lumbar  arteries  and 
veins.  The  nerves  and  vessels  just  mentioned  all  pass  downward  and  out- 
ward anteriorly  to  the  quadraius  lumborum  and  pierce  the  transversalis 
beyond  ihe  external  border  of  the  quadratus.  Note. — The  left  kidney  is  in 
contact  wilh  a  larger  area  of  diaphragm  than  the  right — and  the  amount  of 
diaphragm  in  contact  may  be  increased  on  both  sides  when  the  arcuate  liga- 
ments are  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  External  border— (a)  Right  Kidney;  liver  (upi)er  two-thirds); 
ascending  colon  (lower  third),  (b)  Left  Kidney;  spleen  (above);  descending 
colon  (below).  Internal  border — (a)  Right  Kidney;  near  vena  cava;  struc- 
tures of  hilum  (q.  v.),  (b)  I.^tl  Kidney;  2.5  cm.  or  more  (i  inch  or  more) 
from  aorta;  structures  of  hilum  (q.  v.).  Superior  extremity— (Both  Kid- 
neys)— Suprarenal  capsule — which  encroaches  also  upon  the  anterior  and  in- 
ternal border  and  is  bound  to  the  kidney  by  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sub- 
peritoneal fascia.  Inferiorly— (Both  Kidneys) — come  within  about  5  cm. 
(a  inches)  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

Relations  of  the  Pleurae. — The  pleura  are  in  pro.vimity  to,  but  not  in 
relation  with,  the  kidneys.     The  lower  limit  of  the  pleura  extends  nearly 
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Description  of  Lumbar  Fascia. — Consists  of  three  layers,  which  en- 
sheathe  erector  spinje  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles,  (i)  Posterior  or 
superficial  layer : — Layer  through  which  latissimus  dorsi,  and  serratus  pos- 
ticus inferior  beneath  it,  are  connected  to  the  vertebral  spines  (same  thing  as 
aponeurosis  of  those  muscles).  Latissimus  dorsi  is  connected  with  it  most 
posteriorly — serratus  posticus  inferior,  lying  beneath  latissimus  dorsi,  is  con- 
nected with  its  upper  part  anteriorly  to  latissimus  dorsi — and  beyond  the  line 
along  which  these  two  muscles  are  connected  with  it  (/.  e.,  after  these  two 
muscles  are  free  of  it)  it  gives  origin  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique— and  then  passes  on  (after  internal  oblique  is  free  of  it)  to  merge  with 
middle  layer — thus  binding  down  posterior  aspect  of  erector  spinae.  It  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis.  (2)  Middle  layer: — Arises  from 
tips  of  lumbar  transverse  processes — runs  outward  between  quadratus  lum- 
borum in  front  and  erector  spinas  behind,  to  fleshy  part  of  transversalis  muscle 
— forming  posterior  aponeurosis  of  transversalis.  It  is  joined  at  outer  border 
of  erector  spinae  by  posterior  layer — and  at  outer  border  of  quadratus  lum- 
borum by  anterior  layer.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  lower  margin  of  last  rib — 
and,  below,  to  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  adjacent  iliac  crest.  (3)  Anterior 
layer : — attached  to  front  of  lumbar  transverse  processes  at  inner  border  of 
quadratus  lumborum — covering  anterior  surface  of  quadratus  lumborum  to  its 
outer  border,  where  it  becomes  united  with  middle  laver  and  becomes  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia.  Attached  above  (forming  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum) 
to  front  of  transverse  processes  of  first  (or  second)  lumbar  vertebra  and  apex 
of  last  rib,  and,  below,  to  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest  (Fig.  493). 

SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

(I)  A  horizontal  line  through  the  umbilicu*^  will  be  below  the  lower  border 
of  each  kidney — about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  right  kidney,  and  4  cm. 
(ij  inches)  below  the  left  (Quain).  According  to  Treves,  such  a  line  will  in- 
tersect the  lower  portion  of  the  right  kidney,  and  pass  below  the  left.  (2)  A 
vertical  line  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  upward  to  the  costal  arch 
will  have  one-third  of  the  kidnev  to  its  outer,  and  two-thirds  of  the  kidnev  to 
its  inner  side.  (3)  Posteriorly,  the  kidney  lies  within  a  parallelogram  in- 
cluded within  the  four  following  lines:  (a)  Line  parallel  with  and  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  external  to  the  spine,  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tip  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal  spine  to  the  center  of  the  tip  of  the  third  lumbar  spine, — (b)  Line  drawn 
outward  for  7  cm.  (2}  inches)  at  a  right  angle  to,  and  from  the  upper  end  of  line 
"a," — (c)  Line  drawn  outward  for  7  cm.  (2}  inches)  at  a  right  angle  to,  and 
from  the  lower  end  of  line  "a," — (d)  Line  parallel  with  line  "a,"  between  the 
outer  ends  of  lines  "b"and  "c."  (4)  The  right  kidney  is  generally  from  1.3 
to  2  cm.  (i  to  }  inch)  lower  than  the  left, — and  will  lie  that  far  below  the 
measurements  given  in  (3)  above.  (5)  The  upper  border  of  the  kidney  lies 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  intercostal  space  and  with  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
dorsal  spine — the  right  kidney  lying  somewhat  lower.  (6)  The  twelfth  ribs 
divide  the  kidneys,  approximately,  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  half. 
(7)  The  lower  border  of  the  kidney  about  corresponds  with  the  center  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  (8)  The  kidneys  are  accessible 
to  pressure  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  above, 
and  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse  internally.  (9)  The  axes  of  the  kid- 
neys are  oblique — from  above  and  within,  downward  and  outward.  (10) 
The  superior  pole  of  the  kidney  is  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  from  the  median 
plane.     (11)  The  hilum  of  the  kidney  lies  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  from  the 
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median  plane,  on  a  level  with  the  first  or  second  lumbar  spine,  or  opposite  the 
interval  between  them.  (la)  The  inferior  pole  of  the  kidney  lies  about  6.3  to 
7.5  cm.  (zi  lo  3  inches)  from  the  middle  line.  {13)  The  inner  border  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidney  lies  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  external  lo  the  middle  line 
of  the  body.  The  inner  border  lies  upon  the  external  border  of  the  psoas — the 
rest  of  the  kidney  lying  upon  the  lumbar  fascia  covering  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum.  (14)  The  outer  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  kidneys  is  about  9.5 
cm.  (3I  inches)  from  the  middle  line.  The  external  border  lies  from  a  lo  3  cm. 
(i  to  li  inches)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  border  of  the  quadratus  lum- 


borum  muscle.  (15)  The  ureter  expands  into  the  jwlvis  of  the  kidney  op- 
posite the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  (16)  Both  kidneys  rest  upon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  di:i])hragm  (as  il  comes  downward  between  the  kid- 
neys and  the  twelfth  ribs),  quadratus  lumborum,  anterior  layer  of  lumbar 
fascia,  and  psoas  muscle.  (17)  The  external  border  of  the  erector  spina.-  if.  the 
superficial  j>\si(k  In  the  kidney — and  the  quadratus  lumborum  the  deep  piiide. 
— the  former  muscle  marking  the  twelfth  rib  alioul  6,3  cm.  (ij  inches)  from 
the  meilian  iine— and  the  latter  being  attached  to  the  inner  half  of  the  twelfth 
rib  (Fig.  4Q4]. 
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GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Preparation. — Bowels  and  bladder  emptied — part  shaved. 

Position. — In  operating  extraperitoneally,  the  patient  lies  upon  the  sound 
side,  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  a  firm  cushion  or  support  under  the  op- 
posite loin,  to  round  out  and  make  prominent  the  side  of  the  operation  and  in- 
crease the  interval  between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  iliac  crest.  The  surgeon 
stands  at  the  patient's  back,  cutting  from  above  downward  on  the  right  side, 
and  in  the  reverse,  or  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  left.  The  assistant  stands 
opposite.  In  of)erating  transperitoneally,  the  position  is  the  same  as  for 
median  abdominal  section. 

Approach  to  the  kidney  may  be  by  the  extraperitoneal  or  transperitoneal 
route — preferably  the  former. 

Always  ascertain  that  the  opposite  kidney  is  present  before  removing  a 
kidney. 

An  incision  to  expose  the  kidney  may  go,  with  safety,  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  twelfth  rib.  If  the  eleventh  be  the  last  rib,  the  pleura  would  be  endangered 
if  that  rib  were  taken  for  the  twelfth.  If  the  thirteenth  rib  be  present,  the 
operation  area  would  be  contracted. 

Do  not  take  for  granted  that  the  last  rib  is  the  twelfth  rib — else  the  pleura 
may  be  wounded.     Always  count  the  ribs  from  above. 

The  pleurae  may  reach  lower  where  the  arcuate  ligaments  are  attached  to 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

If  necessary  to  better  expose  the  kidney,  the  twelfth  rib  may  be  excised 
subperiosteally,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Hemorrhage  in  kidney  operations  is  often  great.  It  may  be  controlled: — 
by  compression  of  the  pedicle  by  the  fingers,  or  a  special  forceps  temporarily 
applied, — by  gauze-pressure  of  the  bleeding  surface, — by  hot  douching.  Su- 
turing of  bleeding  surfaces  in  contact  also  controls  hemorrhage.  In  bisection 
of  the  healthy  kidney,  pressure  of  the  pedicle  is  necessary.  Di.seased  kidney 
bleeds  less  than  healthy  kidney  substance. 

The  right  renal  vein  is  generally  much  shorter  than  the  left — a  fact  to  be 
remembered  in  handling  the  pedicle  of  the  right  kidney. 

Gut  is  preferable  to  silk  throughout  in  kidney  surgery — as  being  absorb- 
able— and  less  apt  to  form  the  nuclei  of  calculi. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

Scalpels;  bistouries;  scissors,  various;  forceps,  dissecting,  toothed,  and 
dressing;  blunt  dissector;  probe;  sound;  grooved  director;  tenacula;  exploratory 
syringe  and  needle;  needle  in  handle,  for  exploration;  periosteotomes;  costo- 
tome;  pedicle  forceps;  special  stone  scoops  and  forceps;  stone-searcher;  an- 
eurism-needles; artery-clamp  forceps;  dilators;  ureteral  buttons;  needle-holder; 
needles,  straight  and  curved;  sutures  and  ligatures,  of  chromic  and  plain  gut, 
kangaroo  tendon,  and  silk;  ligature-carriers;  long  tenotome;  drainage-tubes; 
gauze;  blunt  hooks;  clamps,  various;  retractors. 


RETROPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BY  OBLigrE  Ll'MBAR  INCISION. 

Description. — The  most  generally  api)licable  method  of  exposing  the 
kidney,  for  whatever  purpose  indicated.     The  incision  admits  of  being  ex- 
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tended  upward  over  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  rib,  exposing  them  for  partial 
excision,  if  necessary — as  well  as  downward  toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
Spine,  and  onward  and  downward  just  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, exposing,  if  need  be,  the  entire  length  of  the  ureter^ — the  parts  being  ex- 
posed throughout,  extraperitoneally. 

Preparation — Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Twelfth  rib;  outer  border  of  erector  spinie;  iliac  crest; 
Poupart's  ligament. 

Incision. — Begins  in  the  triangle  made  by  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth 
rib  and  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina: — at  a  point  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch) 
below  the  twelfth  rib,  and  just  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinie  (which 
crosses  the  twelfth  rib  about  6.3  cm.  [ai  inches]  from  the  median  line)^passes 
thence  obliquely  downward  and  fonvard  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  superior 
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I.  (3  to  4  inches) — and  may  be  subse- 
ward  us  mentioned.  When  so  con- 
3.5  cm.  (j  to  I  inch)  of  the  anterior 


iliac  spine,  generally  at  first  for  7.5  to  10 

quently  extended  both  upward  and  do\ 

linucd  downward,  it  pusses  lo  within  2 

su|)erii)r  iliac  spine,  ami  ihcnce  turns  downward  and  inward  parallel  with  and 

about  ibe  same  liistiince  above  Pimpart's  ligament  (Fig.  495,  A  and  B.  and 

Fig.  4q()). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  exposing  the  pnslerior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  anlcrior  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  external  oblique.  Continuing  the  incision  in  the  original 
line,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  will  be  incised  transversely  to 
its  fibers.  The  upper  part  of  the  scrralus  posticus  inferior  will  be  incised 
transversely  l>eneath  it.     The  [xisterior  liorder  of  the  external  oblique  wilt  be 
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divided,  and,  if  the  incision  be  continued  far  toward  the  iliac  crest,  the  knife 
will  pass  into  the  intermuscular  cleavage  line  of  this  muscle  (Fig.  497}.  (3) 
The  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse  is  exposed,  but  its  sheath  is  not  opened. 
The  internal  oblique  is  incised  nearly  at  a  right  angle  lo  its  course.  The  pos- 
terior aponeurosis  of  the  Iransversalis  muscle  (fascia  lumbonim)  is  divided 
also  lo  the  full  length  of  the  wound.  Between  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis,  branches  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  and  last  intercostal  arter)'  may  be 
encountered  passing  downward  and  forward  near  the  twelfth  rib — and 
branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve  and  last  lumbar  artery  near  the  iliac  crest. 
The  nerves  are  retracted  wherever  possible.  The  arteries  are  ligated  with  gut. 
All  the  parts  are  retracted  as  divided.  (3)  The  outer  border  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  muscle  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  lumborum  are  now  en- 
countered. The  latter  is  incised  to  the  limit  of  the  wound.  The  outer  border 
of  the  former  is  retracted — or  may  be  incised  if  necessary.  This  dinded  layer 
IS  also  retracted  (4)  The  fas 
cia  frans\ersalis  is  thus  ex 
posed  ind  is  simdarlv  divided 
—when  the  entire  depth  of  the 
wound  IS  well  retracted  on  each 
side  (S)  The  falt\  areolar 
capsule  of  the  kidnev  is  now 
e\posed  retropentonealK  ^and 
IS  o|>ened  up  partU  b\  careful 
incision  and  parth  by  blunt 
d  ssection  of  the  penrenal  tis 
sue — \hile  an  assistant  by 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal 
wall  thrusts  the  kidne>  into  the 
lumt^ir  wound — thus  exposing 
the  surface  of  the  organ  (6) 
The  speciil  object  of  the  opera 
tion  is  now  accomplished — and 
the  wound  treated  as  indicated. 
Comment.  — fi)  There  is 
more  chance  to  separate,  rather 
than  divide,  some  of  the  mus- 
cle-fibers in  this  incision,  if  it 
become  necessary  to  extend  it, 

than  in  most  of  the  other  incisions.  (3)  In  exploratory-  incisions,  and  in 
limited  operations  upon  the  kidney,  it  is  generally  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
skin,  superficial  fascia,  lumbar  fascia,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  serratus  posticus 
inferior  over  a  distance  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  erector  spinoe  and  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles.  (3)  In  thick  loins, 
longer  incisions  are  necessary.  (4)  Where  the  kiilney  does  not  extend  down 
as  far  as  usual,  the  incision  may  be  extended  well  over  the  twelfth  rib  (but  see 
Surgical  Anatomy).  (5)  Guard  against  opening  the  pleura,  which  is  only 
separated  by  a  comj>aratively  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  from  the  renal  fatty 
tissue  at  the  costo-lumbar  hiatus  of  the  diaphragm.  (6)  Proximity  of  the 
kidney  is  sometimes  noticed,  in  approaching  from  behind,  by  the  finer  texture 
of  the  fatty  areolar  tissue  near  it.  (7)  Avoid  the  colon,  which  sometimes 
pushes  its  way  into  the  wound.  (8)  If,  in  the  course  of  operation,  more  room 
be  needed,  the  incision  may  be  extended  in  one  of  three  directions; — (a)  back- 
ward, dividing,  if  necessarj-,  the  anterior  border  of  the  erector  spinj5:^(b)  up- 
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tended  upward  over  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  rib,  exposing  them  for  partial 
excision,  if  necessarj' — as  well  as  downward  toward  ihe  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine,  and  onward  and  downward  just  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, exposing,  if  need  be,  the  entire  length  of  the  ureter — the  parts  being  ex- 
posed throughout,  extra  peri  I  oneally. 

Preparation — Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Twelfth  rib;  outer  border  of  erector  splnae;  iliac  crest; 
Poupart's  ligament. 

Incision. — Begins  in  the  triangle  made  by  (he  lower  border  of  the  twelfth 
rib  and  the  outer  border  of  Ihe  erector  spina: — at  a  point  about  i  .3  cm.  (J  inch) 
below  the  twelfth  rib,  and  just  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spins  (which 
crosses  the  twelfth  rib  about  6.3  cm.  [aj  inches]  from  the  median  line) — passes 
thence  obliquely  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  superior 
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Operation.— (I)  Incise  skin  anrl  superficial  fascia,  exposing  the  po.sterior 
layer  of  ihe  lumbar  fa.scia.  the  anterior  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the 
posterior  jiart  of  the  e.\tcrnal  oblique.  Continuing  the  incision  in  the  original 
line,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lati-simus  dorsi  will  be  incised  transversely  to 
its  filwrs.  The  upyier  part  of  ihc  serr.itus  posticus  inferior  will  be  incised 
transvessel}'  beneath  it.     The  jiosterior  Ixirder  of  the  external  oblique  will  be 
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divided,  and,  if  the  incision  be  continued  (ar  toward  the  iliac  crest,  the  knife 
will  pass  into  the  intermuscular  cleavage  hne  of  this  muscle  (Fig.  497)-  (2) 
The  outer  border  of  the  erector  spins  is  exposed,  but  its  sheath  is  not  opened. 
The  internal  obhque  is  incised  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  its  course.  The  pos- 
terior aponeurosis  of  the  Iransversalis  muscle  (fascia  lumborum)  is  divided 
also  to  the  full  length  of  the  wound.  Between  the  internal  oblique  and  Irans- 
versalis, branches  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  and  last  intercostal  artery  may  be 
encountered  passing  downward  and  forward  near  the  twelfth  rib — and 
branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve  and  last  lumbar  artery  near  the  iliac  crest. 
The  nerves  are  retracted  wherever  possible.  The  arteries  are  ligated  with  gut. 
All  the  parts  are  retracted  as  divided.  (3)  The  outer  border  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  muscle  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  lumborum  are  now  en- 
countered. The  latter  is  incised  to  the  limit  of  the  wound.  The  outer  border 
of  the  former  is  retracted — or  may  be  incised  if  necessary.  This  divided  layer 
IS  also  retracted  (4)  The  fas 
cia  transiersalis  is  thus  ex 
posed  and  is  similarly  divided 
— ^when  the  entire  depth  of  the 
wound  IS  well  retracted  on  each 
side  (S)  The  fatti  areolar 
cipsule  of  the  kidne\  is  now 
eitposed  ret  rope ntonealh — ind 
IS  opened  up  partly  bi  cireful 
mciMon  and  partiv  by  blunt 
dissection  of  the  penrenal  lis 
sue — while  in  assistant  bj 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal 
wall  thrusts  the  kidney  into  the 
lumbar  wound — thus  exposing 
the  surface  of  the  organ  (6) 
The  speciil  object  of  the  opera 
tion  is  now  accomplished^and 
the  wound  treated  as  indicated. 
Comment. —  (■)  There  is 
more  chance  to  separate,  rather 
than  divide,  some  of  the  mus- 
cle-fibers in  this  incision,  if  it 
become  necessary  to  extend  it, 
than  in  most  of  the  other 


(a)  In  exploralor)'  incisions,  and  in 
limited  operations  upon  the  kidney,  it  is  generally  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
skin,  superficial  fascia,  lumbar  fascia,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  serratus  posticus 
inferior  over  a  distance  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  erector  spina;  and  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles.  (3)  In  thick  loins, 
longer  incisions  are  necessary.  (4)  Where  the  kidney  does  not  extend  down 
as  tar  as  usual,  the  incision  may  be  extended  well  over  the  twelfth  rib  (but  see 
Surgical  Anatomy).  (5)  Guard  against  opening  the  pleura,  which  is  only 
separated  by  a  comparativ'ely  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  from  the  renal  fatty 
tissue  at  the  costo-lumbar  hiatus  of  the  diaphragm.  (6)  Proximity  of  the 
kidney  is  sometimes  noticed,  in  approaching  from  behind,  by  the  finer  texture 
of  the  fatty  areolar  tissue  near  it.  (7)  .\void  the  colon,  which  sometimes 
pushes  its  way  into  the  wound.  (8)  If.  in  the  course  of  operation,  more  room 
be  needed,  the  incision  may  be  extended  in  one  of  three  directions; — (a)  back- 
ward, dividing,  if  necessary,  the  anterior  border  of  the  erector  spinie; — (b)  up- 
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ward  and  backward  over  ihe  iwclfih  rib,  which  maybe  partially  excised: — (c) 
downward  and  forward  loward  the  anlerior  superior  Iliac  spine,  and  thence 
parallel  with  and  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  Poupart's  ligament.  (9)  If  it 
be  desired  to  examine  the  opposite  kidney  during  operation  (which  should  al- 
ways be  done  before  removing  a  kidney,  except  where  that  ground  has  been 
preliminarily  covered  by  vesical  catheterization  of  the  opposite  ureter),  Kocher 
resorts  to  the  following  technic; — he  divides  ihe  transversalis  muscle  sufficiently 
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far  forwani  to  exjKisc  the  relleclion  of  the  peritoneum  on  in  the  mlnn.  near  the 
[)osterior  axillary  line— then  he  o|>ens  the  periloncum  and  pah^es  hif  hand 

through  ihe  (i])cning  and  around  to  the  opposite  kidney — the  inferior  ^urface  uf 
ihe  liver  iind  gall-bliidder  being  thus  j>alpable  also.  After  atcomiilishinp  the 
examination,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  sutured  and  the  upcralion  um 
linucd.  (lO)  lly  kcejHng  dose  Ui  the  outer  edge  of  the  <[uadratus  lumliorum 
muscle,  there  is  minimum  danger  of  woundiof;  the  jieritiineuni. 
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posticus  inferior,  middle  layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  quadratus  lumborum,  an- 
terior layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  and  subperitoneal  fatty  areolar  tissue.  The 
vessels  and  nerves  encountered  in  this  portion  of  the  incision  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  oblique  lumbar  incision.  (2)  The  lips  of  this  wound  are  retracted 
— the  fingers  are  inserted  and  the  peritoneum  detached  and  pushed  ahead  in 
advance  of  the  oblique  part  of  the  wound,  as  it  is  being  made.  (3)  The  ob- 
lique portion  of  the  incision  is  now  carried  out,  dividing  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  latissimus  dorsi,  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  transversalis,  trans- 
versalis  fascia,  and  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.  All  nerves  encountered  are 
preserved,  by  retraction,  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  peritoneum  is  carefully 
detached  and  held  out  of  the  way  ahead  of  the  incision  until  its  end  is  reached. 
(4)  The  perirenal  fatty  areolar  tissue  is  now  opened  up  and  the  kidney  ex- 
posed. (5)  The  special  operation  is  accomplished — and  'the  wound  treated 
accordingly. 

Comment. — This  operation  gives  abundant  room,  and  is  retroperitoneal — 
but  is  very  extensive,  and  a  weakened  abdominal  wall  is  apt  to  follow. 


RETROPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BY  THE  LUMBAR  INTRAMUSCULAR  METHOD. 

Description. — A  retroperitoneal  exposure  of  the  kidney  in  the  intramus- 
cular cleavage  line  and  without  severing  important  nerves  and  vessels.  Chiefly 
for  diagnostic  purposes — and  such  steps  as  can  be  carried  out  through  a 
limited  space.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same  as  that  in  McBumey's 
intramuscular  operation. 

Preparation — Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Tip  of  twelfth  rib;  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Incision. — Begins  just  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — and 
passes  upward  and  backward,  in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  external  oblique,  to 
the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia — exjx)se  external  oblique 
and  separate  its  fibers  in  their  cleavage  line,  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  wound,  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib — 
retract  the  separated  fibers  forward  and  upward,  and  backward  and  down- 
ward— expose  the  internal  oblique,  running  almost  directly  across  the  external 
oblique,  and  separate  its  fibers  similarly,  along  as  much  of  the  line  as  possible, 
from  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  toward  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and 
retract  the  separated  fibers  forward  and  downward,  and  backward  and  up- 
ward— expose  the  transversalis  and  separate  its  fibers  similarly,  and  retract  the 
separated  fibers  upward  and  downward — divide  the  transversalis  fascia — then 
the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue — open  up  the  perirenal  fatty  areolar  tissue 
— retract  the  walls  of  the  wound  well — and  expose  the  kidney. 


TRANSPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BV  VERTICAL  INCISION  IN  THE  LINEA  SEMILUNARIS  -  LANOENBITH'S 

OPERATION. 

Description. — An  anterior  transperitoneal  exposure,  with  division  of  the 
mesocolon  over  the  kidney.  Chiefly  indicated  in  large  tumors — in  narrow, 
deformed  lumbar  regions — in  thick  lumbar  regions — where  much  room  is  re- 
quired— and  as  furnishing  an  easy  approach  and  examination  of  both  kidneys 
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ward  and  backward  over  the  twelflh  rib.  which  maybe  partially  excised:^ — (e) 
downward  and  forward  toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  thence 
parallel  with  and  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  Poupart's  ligament.  (9)  If  it 
be  desired  to  examine  the  opposite  kidney  durinj?  operation  (which  should  al- 
ways be  done  before  removing  a  kidney,  except  where  that  ground  has  been 
preliminarily  covered  by  vesical  catheterization  of  the  opposite  ureter),  Kocher 
resorts  to  the  following  technic; — he  divides  the  transversalis  muscle  sufficiently 
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far  forward  lo  e\p()se  ihc  reflection  of  the  [icrituneum  on  to  the  colon,  near  the 
posterior  a.\illary  Une— then  he  n))cns  the  iK'riloneum  an<l  pii.-.-^es  hi:'  hand 
through  the  opening  anil  iiround  to  the  opposite  kidiiev — the  inferior  surface  of 
the  liver  and  Kail-bladder  being  thus  palpable  also,  'After  ac<unipli.shing  thi- 
examination,  the  opening  in  the  jK'ritoncum  is  sutured  and  the  operation  von 
tinued.  (lO)  By  kefping  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ijuadraiu-.  lumborum 
muscle,  there  is  minimum  danger  of  wounding  the  ])eriloncum. 


RETROPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

Description. — .A  rclropcritoncal  ex[>osure  of  the  kidney  where  an  cspc- 
ciallv  large  ;imoiinl  of  room  is  recjuired. 

Preparation— Position. — See  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks.-  Twelfih  rib;  outer  border  of  crcct<tr  spina';  iliac  cre>i: 
umbilicus. 

Incision.  Begins  ulioul  a  cm.  (J  inch)  l*low  the  twelfth  rib.  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spina--  jiasses  almost  verlicalty  downward  (having  slight 
outward  tendencv)  along  the  oulor  border  of  the  erector  spina-,  lo  just  above 
the  iliac  crc^l  -llienc?  curves  forwaril  and  ujiward  and  passes  in  a  straight  line 
linvard  the  umbilicus,  siop|)ing  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  (Fig.  495,  O. 

Operation,  (i)  Imisc,  in  the  vertical  portion  of  the  incision,  the  skin. 
su])erficiid  fascia,  jioslerior  layer  of  Ihe  lumbar  fascia,  laiis'^imun  dorsi.  serr.ilus 
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posticus  inferior,  middle  layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  quadratus  lumborum,  an- 
terior layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  and  subperitoneal  fatty  areolar  tissue.  The 
vessels  and  nerves  encountered  in  this  portion  of  the  incision  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  oblique  lumbar  incision.  (2)  The  lips  of  this  wound  are  retracted 
— the  fingers  are  inserted  and  the  peritoneum  detached  and  pushed  ahead  in 
advance  of  the  oblique  part  of  the  wound,  as  it  is  being  made.  (3)  The  ob- 
lique portion  of  the  incision  is  now  carried  out,  dividing  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  latissimus  dorsi,  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  trans versalis,  trans- 
versalis  fascia,  and  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.  All  nerves  encountered  are 
preserved,  by  retraction,  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  peritoneum  is  carefully 
detached  and  held  out  of  the  way  ahead  of  the  incision  until  its  end  is  reached. 
(4)  The  perirenal  fatty  areolar  tissue  is  now  opened  up  and  the  kidney  ex- 
posed. (5)  The  special  operation  is  accomplished — and  'the  wound  treated 
accordingly. 

Comment. — This  operation  gives  abundant  room,  and  is  retroperitoneal — 
but  is  very  extensive,  and  a  weakened  abdominal  wall  is  apt  to  follow. 


RETROPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BY  THE  LUMBAR  INTRAMUSCULAR  METHOD. 

Description. — A  retroperitoneal  exposure  of  the  kidney  in  the  intramus- 
cular cleavage  line  and  without  severing  important  nerves  and  vessels.  Chiefly 
for  diagnostic  purposes — and  such  steps  as  can  be  carried  out  through  a 
limited  space.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same  as  that  in  McBumey*s 
intramuscular  operation. 

Preparation — Position. — See  General  Surgical  Considerations. 

Landmarks. — Tip  of  twelfth  rib;  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Incision. — Begins  just  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — and 
passes  upward  and  backward,  in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  external  oblique,  to 
the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia — expose  external  oblique 
and  separate  its  fibers  in  their  cleavage  line,  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  wound,  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib — 
retract  the  separated  fibers  forward  and  upward,  and  backward  and  down- 
ward— expose  the  internal  oblique,  running  almost  directly  across  the  external 
oblique,  and  separate  its  fibers  similarly,  along  as  much  of  the  line  as  possible, 
from  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  toward  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and 
retract  the  separated  fibers  forward  and  downward,  and  backward  and  up- 
ward— expose  the  transversalis  and  separate  its  fibers  similarly,  and  retract  the 
separated  fibers  upward  and  downward — divide  the  transversalis  fascia — then 
the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue — open  up  the  perirenal  fatty  areolar  tissue 
— retract  the  walls  of  the  wound  well — and  expose  the  kidney. 


TRANSPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BY  VERTIC.M.  INCISION  IN  THE  LINEA  SEMILUNARIS  -  I-ANCEXBrCH'S 

OPERATION. 

Description. — An  anterior  transperitoneal  exposure,  with  division  of  the 
mesocolon  over  the  kidney.  Chiefly  indicated  in  large  tumors — in  narrow, 
deformed  lumbar  regions — in  thick  lumbar  regions — where  much  room  is  re- 
quired— and  as  furnishing  an  easy  approach  and  examination  of  both  kidneys 
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and  ureters.  Incision  over  the  linea  semilunaris  gives  a  more  direct  route 
than  incision  in  the  median  line. 

Preparation— Position,— As  for  median  abdominal  section. 

Landmarks. — Linea  semilunaris;  costal  arch. 

Incision. — Begins  just  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  in  the  linea  semilunaris 
of  the  affected  side,  and  extends  vertically  downward  in  that  line  for  lo  or  12.5 
cm.  (4  or  5  inches) — the  incision  ha\'ing  its  center  about  opposite  the  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (1)  The  abdominal  cavity  is  opened  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  wound  well  retracted.  The  small  intestines  are  held  out  of  the  way  by 
gauze  pads  and  special  retractors.  The  hand  is  introduced  and  the  condition 
of  both  kidneys  examined,     (a)  The  colon  is  displaced  toward  the  median  line 


and  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesocolon  is  incised  in  a  vertical  direction  over  the 
site  of  the  kidney— ihus  avoiding  the  vessels  lo  the  colon  (Fig.  49S).  (3)  The 
finfTcrs  rif  the  surjjcon  are  passed  lhr<)Uf;h  this  inci.sion  in  the  mesocolon  down 
\\\um  the  kidney  -ihc  jioslerior  surface  of  which  is  then  freed  and  exposed,  as 
il  lies  in  its  faily  areolar  bed.     14)  The  special  steps  of  the  operation  are  then 


c.mcludc.l-an<] 

by  the  abdomin; 

Comment. 

1  the  abdomen  closed, 
d  route,  sec  page  Wio. 
(I)  Where  drainage 

anu-nor  rrnnsjif 
wail  from  wii"hi 

nloneal  operation,  a  c 
liide  from  wiihoul  ujn 
n.     (2)  Where  it  is  nt 

r  the  delai 


.  of  1 


lal  nephrectomy 
with   the 


nocessarv  in  connectioi 
nler-opening  is  made  in  the  loin~lhe 
a  s<iund  pressing  against  the  lumbar 
ssar>',  in  the  anterior  operation,  lo  fix 
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a  diseased  ureter  into  the  lumbar  skin,  an  incision  is  made  by  cutting  from 
without  upon  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  from  within,  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum.  (3)  Before  closing  the  abdomen,  the  incised  wound 
in  the  mesocolon  is  sutured  with  gut. 


TRANSPERITONEAL  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

BY  MEDIAN  ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

Description. — Exposure  of  the  kidney  by  an  incision  in  the  median  line. 
Practically  the  same  as  exposure  by  vertical  incision  in  the  linea  semilunaris, 
except  for  the  position  of  the  incision — the  operation  last  described  giving  the 
most  direct  access  to  the  kidney. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  in  median  ab- 
dominal section. 

Operation. — Essentially  the  same  as  in  exposure  by  the  vertical  incision 
in  the  linea  semilunaris.  Having  displaced  the  intestines  to  the  opposite  side,, 
the  mesocolon  is  divided  over  the  kidney.  The  lateral  layer  of  the  mesocolon 
is  preferably  divided.  If  circumstances  make  this  inconvenient,  the  median 
layer  of  the  mesocolon  is  divided.  Having  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
mesocolon,  the  kidney  is  isolated  and  exposed — its  anterior  surface,  lateral 
borders,  upper  and  lower  poles,  posterior  surface,  and  pelvis  being  made  ac- 
cessible. Having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  operation,  the  incision  in  the 
mesocolon  is  sutured — and  the  abdomen  closed. 

Comment. — Wherever  the  fatty  areolar  capsule  has  been  opened  up  very 
extensively  in  exposing  the  proper  capsule  of  the  kidney,  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  the  fatty  areolar  connective  tissue  is  sutured  about  the  kidney  again 
— and,  if  necessary,  anchored,  by  a  chromic  gut  stitch  or  two,  to  the  neighbor- 
ing structures. 
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OPERATION 

BY  ANTERIOR  TRANSPERITONEAL  AND  POSTERIOR  RETROPERITONEAL 

INCISIONS. 

Description. — Consists  of  one  of  the  anterior  transperitoneal  operations 
combined  with  one  of  the  posterior  retroperitoneal  operations.  Generally 
resorted  to  where  it  is  wished  to  make  a  previous  examination  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  chiefly  for  diagnostic  purposes  connected  with  both  kidneys  and  ureters 
— or  where  a  large  tumor  is  to  be  removed.  The  intra-abdominal  operation  is 
first  performed.  Guided  by  one  hand  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  kidney 
can  be  exposed  through  a  smaller  lumbar  wound,  and  with  greater  ease,  and 
with  less  danger  of  wounding  the  colon  and  peritoneum.  The  great  objection, 
however,  is  the  double  operation — and  the  involvement  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Preparation. — As  for  both  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  operations. 

Position. — Patient  is  supine  during  the  anterior  operation,  and  partly 
upon  the  side  during  the  lumbar  incision.  The  surgeon's  position  changes 
with  the  steps  of  the  operation. 

Landmarks. — Those  of  both  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  operations. 

Incision. — The  incisions  usually  adopted  are,  for  the  anterior  operation, 
Langenbuch*s  vertical  incision  in  the  linea  semilunaris — and,  for  the  posterior 
operation,  the  oblique  lumbar  incision.  See  the  descriptions  of  these  incisions, 
pages  845  and  841. 
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Operation. — The  abdominal  operation  is  first  done^the  examination 
made — and  then,  guided  by  the  left  hand  within  the  abdomen,  the  lumbar  in- 
cision is  made  and  the  operation  completed  extra  peri  toneally,  accomplishing 
the  special  object  sought  through  the  posterior  wound,  as  a  rule — after  which, 
the  abdomen  is  closed.  The  posterior  wound  is  either  entirely  closed — or 
partially  closed  and  drained,  as  indicated. 


EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Description. — Exploration  of  the  kidney  by  solid  needle  for  calculus — or 
by  hollow  needle  and  syringe  for  pus  or  other  fluid.  Two  forms  of  puncture 
may  be  made — (a)  Puncture  from  Without ;  the  puncture  is  here  made  through 
unbroken  skin,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  targe  needle,  after  incising  the  skin  alone; — 
the  needle-puncture  is  made  on  anatomical  grounds,  and  is  made  below  the 
level  of  the  pleura  (see  pages  S9Q  and  838).     (See  Comment.)     (b)  Puncture 

after  exposure  of  the 
Kidney — which  will 
be  here  described. 
In  the  latter  case  the 
exposure  is  usually 
made  through  the 
oblique  lumbar  in- 
Prep  a  rati  on— 
Position — Land- 
marks—Incision.— 
As  for  exposure  of 
the  kidney  by  an 
oblique   lumbar    in- 

Operation.— 

Having  exposed  and 
incised  the  perirenal 
fatty  tissue,  the  kid- 
ney surface  (the 
proper  tapsule)  i> 
exposed  over  as  large 
an    area    as    consid- 

blunl  dissector  and 
the  finger.  The  kid- 
ney is  then  steadied 
by  the  fingers  of  the 
operator's  left  hand 
— while  a  needle, 
held  between  the  right  index  and  thumb  (remembering  the  dimensions  of  the 
kidney),  is  thrust  into  the  viscus — always  being  inlrofluced  in  a  straight  line, 
and  thrust  from  its  point  of  entrance  toward  ihc  hiium — -being  introduced, 
preferably,  from  the  convex  border— next,  in  the  sides — and.  last,  at  the  hilum. 
A  needle  may  be  thus  introduced  a  dozen  or  more  times — always  being  with 
drawn  and  re-entered  liefore  being  made  to  travel  in  a  new  direction.  The 
operation  will  l>e  concluded  according  to  the  result  of  the  puncture.    (Fig.  49Q.) 
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Comment. — Transperitoneal  puncture  should  never  be  made — it  is  both 
unsafe  and  uncertain.  Extraperitoneal  lumbar  puncture  is  not  so  dangerous — 
and,  when  made  through  the  unbroken  skin,  while  not  so  unsafe  as  transperi- 
toneal puncture,  it  is  quite  uncertain.  The  most  advisable  form  of  puncture  is 
first  to  expose  the  kidney  deliberately,  and  then  to  puncture. 


NEPHROTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  kidney  substance  for  the  removal  of  calculi 
or  tumors,  or  for  the  evacuation  of  pus  or  other  fluid  from  the  kidney  propter, 
calices  or  pelvis — or  for  nephralgia.  The  kidney  may  be  exposed  by  any  of  the 
incisions  given — the  oblique  lumbar  incision  being  probably  the  best. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
the  kidney  by  the  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  exjx)sed  the  kidney  and  brought  it  into  the  field, 
by  counter-pressure  from  in  front,  and  by  drawing  it  down  from  under  the  rib 
the  site  of  the  calculus  or  fluid  is  discovered  by  the  introduction  of  the  solid  or 
hollov/  needle,  after  the  manner  described  under  Puncture  of  the  Kidney.  (2) 
Having  located  the  object,  an  incision  is  made  down  upon  it  exactly  as  de- 
scribed under  Nephro-lithotomy  (page  850),  stone  being  the  most  usual  in- 
dication for  Nephrotomy.  (3)  Following  the  operation  for  stone,  the  kidney 
wound  is  treated  as  under  Nephro-lithotomy.  (4)  Following  the  operation  for 
pus  or  fluid,  drainage  is  carried  down  into  the  cavity  of  pus  or  fluid — after, 
where  it  is  possible,  the  lips  of  the  cavity  have  been  brought  up  and  sutured  to 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  abdominal  wound — or  the  cavity  may  be  partly 
closed  around  a  drainage-tube  going  to  its  bottom.  (5)  Where  the  kidney  has 
been  cut  into  and  no  cause  for  drainage  is  found,  the  kidney  substance  is 
brought  together  by  alternate  deep  and  superficial  catgut  sutures.  (6)  The 
fatty  areolar  capsule  is  also  closed  by  deep  buried  gut  sutures  in  all  such  cases. 
(7)  The  lumbar  wound  is  sutured  in  part,  leaving  room  for  drainage — or 
entirely,  as  indicated.     (Fig.  499.) 

Comment. — (i)  Where  hemorrhage  is  severe  on  cutting  into  the  kidney, 
it  may  be  controlled  by  compressing  the  pedicle  (which  should  have  been 
demonstrated  in  advance)  between  the  fingers  or  special  clamps — or  by  gauze 
packing.  Hemorrhage  from  a  healthy  kidney  is  often  enormous — while  it  is 
generally  much  less  from  a  diseased  one.  (2)  Incision  along  the  convex  border 
of  the  kidney  is  always  preferable.  It  is  better  to  remove  a  calculus  in  the 
pelvis  of  thfr  kidney  through  an  incision  from  the  convex  border  than  by  an  in- 
cision directly  into  the  pelvis — fistula  being  more  apt  to  follow  incision  of  the 
pelvis.  (3)  W^here  all  is  favorable,  complete  suturing  of  the  kidney  substance 
should  be  done  after  the  removal  of  a  stone.  (4)  Splitting  of  the  capsule  alone 
may  be  done  in  Nephralgia.  (5)  It  is  often  hard  to  find  the  pelvis  in  the 
normal  kidney,  even  after  incising  from  the  convex  border.  (6)  After  neph- 
rotomy for  pus,  always  unite  the  margins  of  the  cavity  to  the  structures  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  if  possible — to  avoid,  if  possible,  infection  of  the 
perirenal  tissue.  (7)  In  unhealthy  or  suspicious  cases,  drainage  is  estab- 
lished down  to  the  kidney — or,  if  indicated,  into  not  only  the  kidney  itself, 
but  even  into  the  pelvis — with  gauze  or  tube,  preferably  gauze  packed  into 
the  pelvis  and  calices. 

Bisection  of  Kidney. — In  cases  where  limited  incisions  into  the  kidney 
substance  will  not  suffice,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  the  kidney  widely 
open — splitting  it  into  two  halves  flat-wise,  or  "  bisecting  *'  it.     An  incision  is 
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made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  convex  border,  from  the  upper  lo  the  lower  pole 
— passing  straight  into  the  pelvis — thus  dividing  the  fewest  vessels  and  urin- 
iferous  tubules.  The  narrow  calices  are  dilated  with  the  lip  of  the  finger  or  a 
pair  of  forceps— a  probe  is  passed  thence  into  the  pelvis — and  a  bougie  may  be 
passed  down  the  ureter  even  into  the  bladder.  Having  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  e.\ploration,  and,  in  suitable  cases,  having  corrected  the  condi- 
tion, the  bisected  kidney  is  sutured  with  alternate  deep  and  superficial  cat- 
gut .sutures — the  deep  ones  passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  kidney. 
(Fig.  500.) 

PYELOTOHY. 

Description. — Pyelotomy,  or  Pelriotomy,  consists  in  the  incision  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Generally  resorted  to  for  calculus,  or  for  exploration. 
Usually  done  by  the  oblique  lumbar  incision.  Pel vio- lithotomy,  or  Pyeio- 
lithotomy,  is  the  same  operation  done  especially  for  the  removal  of  stone  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks— Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
the  kidney  by  an  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Operation. — Having  incised  and  free<l  the  fatty  capsule  and  exposed  the 
kidney  by  blunt  dissection,  the  organ  is  brought  forward  and  steadied — as  far 
out  into  the  wound  as  possible.  A  longitudinal  incision  (in  the  course  of  the 
pelvis)  is  made  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Scarcely  any  hem- 
orrhage follows  incision  of  the  pelus,  as  a  rule — in  contradistinction  to  the 
rather  free  hemorrhage  which  nearly  always  at  first  follows  incision  of  the  kid- 
ney parenchyma.  Insert  two  temporar;-  silk  traction -sutures  into  the  wound- 
lips  of  the  pelvis.  Into  the  opening  thus  made  and  held  apart  by  the  traction- 
sutures,  a  special  sound,  or  the  finger,  is  introduced  and  an  examination  made 
for  the  object  suspected — both  in  the  calices  above,  and  in  the  ureter  below. 
Having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  operation  (which  is  often  the  removal  of 
a  calculus)  the  wound  in  the  pelvis,  in  clean  cases,  is  closed  by  interrupted  or 
continuous  sutures,  applied  like  the  Leml^iert  suturing,  through  all  the  coals  of 
the  pelvis  except  the  mucous.  For  fear  of  leakage,  drainage  is  generally  es- 
tabli.shed  down  lo  the  pelvis.  In  infected  cases,  free  drainage  is  established 
to  and  even  into  the  pelvis — in  the  latter  case,  omitting  the  suturing  of  the  en- 
lire  j)e!vis-wound.  The  lumbar  wound  is  dosed  up  to  the  exit  of  the  drain. 
(Fig.  499.  E.) 

Comment.— (I)  While  incision  into  the  pelvis  is  followed  by  little  or  no 
hemorrhage,  and  admits  of  probing  the  ureter,  it  gives  no  access  to  the  kidney 
parenchyma — and  but  imperfect  access  lo  the  calices — and  is  more  apt  lo  be 
followed  by  urinan,'  fistula.  (3)  .\iier  Pyelotomy,  in  order  to  avoid  urinari- 
fistula,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ureter  is  patulous — if  it  be 
not  patulous,  the  obstacle  should  be  removed — or  an  ureterostomy,  or  other 
operation,  be  done.  (3)  The  calix,  or  the  site  of  the  lodged  stone,  may  have 
lo  be  dilated  with  special  forceps  before  it  can  be  loosened  and  removed. 
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Description. — Incision  of  the  kidney  for  the  removal  of  stone.  The 
operation  con>isls,  practically,  of  a  NVphrotomy— and  is  generally  d'lre 
through  the  i>blique  lumbar  innVion. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
kidney  by  ol)Iique  lumbar  incision. 
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Operation. — (i)  Having  located  the  kidney  and  pressed  (by  counter- 
pressure)  and  drawn  it  into  the  wound,  divide  the  fatty  areolar  tissue  and  ex- 
pose the  surface  of  the  organ.  (2)  Insinuate  the  index-finger  (of  that  hand 
corresponding  with  the  kidney  involved)  beneath  the  fatty  capsule,  through  the 
freeing  incision,  and  feel  the  organ  by  palpating  it  between  thumb  and  index, 
counter-pressure  being  maintained  the  while.  If  the  stone  be  palpated,  steps 
for  its  removal  may  be  at  once  undertaken.  (3)  If  the  stone  be  not  detected 
by  palpation,  several  means  of  investigation  are  available;  (a)  While  the  kidney 
is  steadied,  a  small,  long,  solid  needle  may  be  thrust  in  various  directions, 
entered  at  the  external  border  and  thrust  toward  the  hilum — being  withdrawn 
between  each  thrust.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best  instrumental  exploration, 
(b)  A  sj>ecial  sound  may  be  passed  through  an  incision  made  in  one  of  the 
lowest  calices  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  thus  examined,  or  a  finger  may  be 
introduced.  Chiefly  indicated  when  a  stone  is  impacted  there  and  is  not  re- 
movable from  the  external  border  of  the  kidney,  (c)  An  incision  along  the 
convex  border  of  the  kidney,  lengthwise  of  the  kidney,  may  be  made — pass- 
ing as  far  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  as  indicated,  even  into  the  calices. 
Note — Methods  **a"  and  **c'*  are  to  be  preferred  to  opening  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  fistula.  (4)  When  located,  the  stone  is 
cut  down  upon  by  the  most  direct  route,  by  a  straight  incision  from  the  cortex 
toward  the  hilum — and,  when  reached,  the  calculus  is  removed  by  the  finger 
alone,  or  aided  by  special  scoop  or  forceps — or  may  be  broken  and  removed  in 
pieces.  (5)  Having  removed  the  calculus,  and  cleansed  by  douching  or  gauze- 
sponging,  as  indicated,  the  site  occupied  by  the  stone,  the  wound  in  the  kidney, 
in  clean  cases,  should  be  repaired  by  fine  catgut  (see  Nephrorrhaphy),  and 
temporary  drainage  down  to  the  kidney  established.  If  purulent  conditions 
be  present,  the  kidney  wound  should  not  be  entirely  sutured — and  drainage  to, 
or  into,  the  pus  cavity  be  instituted. 

Comment. — (i)  Following  free  incision  of  the  kidney  substance,  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  at  first,  but  is  generally  capable  of  speedy 
arrest  by  gauze  pressure,  or  hot  douching — or,  these  failing,  by  compression 
of  the  pedicle.  (2)  Incisions  into  the  kidney  substance  should  be  made  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  hilum  (centering  toward  the  hilum  like  the  sjx)kes  of  a 
wheel).  (3)  To  aid  in  examining  the  \>e\\\s  of  the  kidney,  turn  the  external 
border  of  the  kidney  upward  and  forward.  (4)  In  manipulating  near  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  kidney,  take  care  lest  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  entered.  (5) 
Where  the  kidney  has  been  exposed  by  an  anterior  incision  (transperitoneal) 
and  drainage  is  necessary,  a  posterior  counter-opening  should  be  made  by 
cutting  from  without  down  uj>on  some  instrument  pressed  against  the  lumbar 
wall  from  within.  The  peritoneum  is  then  closed  over  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  posterior  wound,  with  drainage,  is  left  open.  These  re- 
marks just  made  apply  to  the  sometimes  indicated  removal  by  a  posterior  in- 
cision of  a  stone  which  has  been  discovered  by  an  anterior  operation. 
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Description. — Suturing  of  the  kidney  substance — here  used  in  connection 
with  suturing  kidney  wounds,  either  accidental  or  those  made  in  the  course  of 
an  operation.  The  kidney  is  exposed  either  by  enlarging  the  original  wound — 
or,  if  deliberately  exposed,  generally  by  the  oblique  lumbar  incision.  Every 
Nephrope.xy  involves  nephrorrhaphy — but  not  vice  versa.  See  Nephropexy j, 
page  852. 
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Ill 


IBI 


Ope  rat  ion. - 
position  for  mai 


-Having  exposed  the  kidney  and  brought  it  into  convenient 
tpulation,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  and 
sutured  with  catgut,  car- 
A  ried  upon  a  full)-  cur\ed 
needle  held  in  a  needle- 
holder.  Interrupted  su- 
tures are  generally  more 
salisfaclorv  than  continu- 
ous sutures.  Vl-here  the 
wound  is  superficial,  a 
single  row  of  sutures,  all 
of  the  same  depth,  suffices. 
Where  the  wound  is  more 
extensile,  it  is  well  to  put 
in  a  double  row — a  deeper 
row  outlying  the  more 
superficial  row, — or  a  sin- 
gle row  may  be  used, 
putting  in  each  altemaie 
suture  a  deep  one.  Ordi- 
nary- suture  may  be  used— 
either  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous— or    the    Halsted 

quilt  suture  may  be  used,  especially  where  much  loss  of  kidney  substance  has 

occurred.     (Fig.  500.) 


NEPHROPEXY 

KRTEII  i'KOPKR  CAPSI'l.E  OF  KIDNEY  TO  L 


I.  ■. 


tumliur  wound, 
the  partly  dccapsuSaled  kidm 
PositiOD. — Patient  lies  pi 
pressing  against  the  abdome 
the  wound.     Surpcon  .stands 


cutting  fron 


r.l). 
Landmarks.—' 


*■  upward  (ni 


Description.^The  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  split  along  (he  con 
vexity  of  the  organ  and  peeled  buck  toward  the  pelvis,  on  both  aspects,  for 
about  half-way-  after  which,  chromic  gui  sutures  are  passed  through  both  ihc 
detached  and  undelachcc!  portions  of  this  cap.sule.  and  through  the  lips  of  the 
sutures  are  tightened  and  lied,  ihcy  appro.ximate 
■  to  the  raw  portions  of  the  lumbar  wound. 
me  upon  Kdebohls's  kidney  air-cushion — which. 
,  aids  in  bringing  the  kidney  prominently  inio 
n  left  side  in  oi)eraling  upon  left  kidney,  cutting 
on  right  side  in  operaling  upon  right  kidney, 
-tands  on  opposite  side  of  body,  cutting  from 
it  stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bodv. 
ili;    iliac  crest;   outer  Iwrder  of   erector  spina' 

Incision. — Straight  incision  alonp  the  external  Ixirder  of  the  erecK 
muscle.  |)a.>ising  from  (he  inferior  border  of  the  iw-elfth  rib  to  the  ili; 
Where  the  space  bclwecn  rib  and  ilium  is  verv  narrow,  this  incision  mav  bcffin 
a!  ihe  same  ])oint  but  run  more  obliquciv  and  reach  the  ilium  further  to  the 
outer  >i(le  of  the  erector  spina'.     (Fig.  495.  H) 

Operation.— (I)  Incise  skin  and  fascia.  Recognize  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  separate  ils  fibers  in  their  cleavage  line — beginning  the  separation  over  the 
outer  as])cct  of  the  erector  spina'  and  continuing  it  upward  and  outward.  The 
sheath  of  the  erector  spina"  is  not  opened.     (2)  Divide  the  tran.sversalis  fascia. 


spinal' 
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exposing  the  perirenal  fatty  areolar  tissue.  If  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  can- 
not be  retracted  to  one  side,  it  is  cut  and  subsequently  sutured  with  gut,  after 
the  kidney  has  been  sutured  into  place.  (3)  The  sheath  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  is  incised  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  iliac  crest,  along  the  anterior 
surface  of  its  lateral  border — exposing,  by  the  retraction  of  its  incised  edges, 
considerable  raw  muscle.  (4)  The  kidney  is  now  freed  by  blunt  dis.'^ction, 
aided  by  clips  of  curved,  blunt  scissors,  it  necessarj' — and  is  delivered  upon  the 
back,  surrounded  by  its  fatty  capsule — which  deliverj-  Is  aided  by  rolling  the 
patient  up  and  down  upon  the  air-pillow.  The  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  parietes  may  be  increased,  if  need  be.  (5)  Di.ssect  away  the  entire 
tally  capsule  from  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney.  (6)  Any  explora- 
tion of  the  kidney  by  palpation,  .r-raying,  or  instrumental  means  may  now  be 
done  -  and  any  measure  carried  out  that  may  be  indicated.     (7)  At  this  stage. 


if  the  removal  of  the  apgiendix  vermiformis  be  imlicated — which  the  author  of 
the  oi>eration  considers  to  be  so  in  a  certain  jwrccnlage  of  cai^es^lhe  perito- 
neum is  ojjened  external  to  the  kidney,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending 
ci>lon— jKiri  of  ihe  ascemiinp  colon  i.s  drawn  out  ami  one  of  its  lonjritudinal 
bands  is  followe<l  down  to  the  ca'cum  and  the  a]ij)cndi\  thus  located  at  the 
termination  of  the  muscular  band  —after  which  the  appendix  is  rlolivered  Into 
the  wound  (the  kidney  having  been  temjiorarily  rqilaciilj-and  is  either  in- 
verted entire  into  the  carum,  after  llgaling  the  mcsivappendi.x.  tn  excised  and 
the  stump  treated  according  to  the  o[>erator's  Individual  ideas.  (8)  Following 
ihe  replacing  of  ihe  inteslines.  the  author  of  ihc  ojwrdlion  -who  consiilers  that 
there  is  an  association,  in  a  certain  jx-rcentage  of  cases,  between  nephmplosis 
and  disease  of  the  bile-passages — explores,  by  palpation,  (he  gall-bladder, 
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lyslif  and  commim  ducts,  inferior  us]h;iI  of  liver,  and  the  pylorif  end  of  the 
stomach,  through  the  lumbar  wound.  (9)  The  perilimcai  wound  is  ihen 
closed  and  the  kidney  agujn  delivered  ihrouRh  the  lumliar  wound,  in  jjrepara- 
lion  for  andmragc.  Where  the  jicritoneum  has  not  been  opened,  the  kidney 
remains  dehvcrcd,  as  descrilied  under  (4),  from  the  lime  uf  its  first  exposure. 
(lo)  Inci.selhe  [)nijjcr  cai)sule  of  the  kidney  at  the  center  of  its  cimvex  biirder. 
ciircfiilly  aviiiding  entering  the  kidney  substance.  Pass  a  grooved  director  l»e- 
■wcen  the  fil»nius  capsule  and  kidney  j)roper,  first  toward  the  upi^cr  (>oIe.  and 
ihen  toward  the  lower  i><)le,  lo  and  lialf-way  around  both  poles.  .The  fibmuf 
capsule  is  (hen  sejianited  from  the  kidney  by  blunt  disseclion.  fmm  the  line 
of  incision,  [Kehng  il  otT  (as  the  skin  from  an  orange)  on  both  sides  toward  the 
pelvis — until  practically  one-half  of  the  kidney  is  denuded — the  detached  \>ot- 


lion  remaining  continuiius  with  the  undetuched  jHirtion,  and  turned  back  upon 
llie  laltLT  a-  the  lajjcl  of  u  coal.  If  the  |iro]n.T  capsule  apjwar  excessive,  a  por- 
tion may  In'  i-\,U;\  (Fig.  501).  (H)  Four  forty-day  chri>mic  gul  fixation  ..r 
suspension  smurc^  :irc  now  inirmkni.-d  tliroiigli  lioih  that  [Mirtion  of  the  proper 
capsule  uhi.h  ha>  been  ddu.  hcl  an.l  rctlciicd.  and  through  the  still  ailhercnl 
i>nriion — the  iiiis-^am-  uf  the  suiurc-  <Hiurring  ncir  the  line  of  reflection  an'i 
beingacconipiishfil  :!.-sh<Jwn  in  I'in.  501.-  two  being  placed  upon  ihe  anterior 
and  lwou|Hin  the  po-tcrior  aspect  of  the  kidney,  at  the  center  of  the  upi>er  and 
lower  halves  on  c;iili  <idc.  .\  straiLdii  H;ii;(dorn  needle  is  used — the  suture  i- 
carried  from  wiiliin  ounvard  enlirelv  llirmiizh  llu-  nliected  jiroper  capsule,  near 
the  line  of  retleciion  iraveN  ir.in-ver-ely  in  ilu'  :i\is  of  the  kidney  and  enter.' 
ihe  altached  portion  of  the  proper  ciip-ulc  (direiiiy  i'|iiiosiie  its  point  of  emer 
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gence  from  the  detached  portion)  and  pierces  it  from  without  inward,  just  be- 
yond the  hne  of  reflection — thence  the  Hagedom  needle  travels,  flatwise,  en- 
tirely between  the  proper  capsule  and  the  kidney  substance,  parallel  with  and 
just  below  the  line  of  reflection,  for  2  or  3  cm.  (J  lo  i^  inches) — thence 
emerges  through  the  attached  capsule  from  within  outward — and,  traveling 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  kidney,  passes  through  the  reflected  proper 
capsule  from  without  inward,  parallel  with  the  companion  hmb  of  the  suture. 
(■>)  Having  placed  all  four  sutures,  the  kidney,wilh  the  eight  suture  ends  hang- 
ing free,  is  returned  within  the  body.  Each  suture  is  now  passed  through 
the  entire  lumbar  wall,  from  within  outward — either  by  threading  a  needle 
upon  each  and  penetrating  the  wall  from  within  outward,  or  by  passing  a 
Reverdin  needle  through  the  abdominal  parietes  from  without  and  drawing  the 
sutures  through  from  with- 
in. The  four  inner  sutures 
will  thus  pierce  the  lumbar 
wall  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  incision,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other 
equivalent  to  the  distances 
apart  at  which  they  pene- 
trate the  proper  capsule — 
and  will  pass  through  the 
retracted  sheath  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  near 
its  edge,  through  the  quad- 
ratus muscle,  and  through 
the  erector  spinte.  The 
four  outer  sutures  will 
pierce  the  lumbar  wall  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  inci- 
sion, at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  as  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  and 
each  at  a  distance  from  its 
companion  suture  of  the 
opposite  side  equivalent  to 
the  antero-posterior  thick- 
ness   of     the    kidneV — and       proKiniat«l  to  raw  iiibMsiice  ol  qoadniliu  lumhorum  by  Ihe 

will     pass     through     the     R;"'*""-™"'™  »«i;  [a«inK  u.rouRh  b.rth  .h.  deuch«i^nd 

'  .  °  ndherenl  punion&  ui  pTop«T  kidney  capsule-    iModincd  from 

transversahs  fascia  and  Ihe     Edebohu,} 
latissimus    dorsi     muscle. 

The  highest  sutures  pass  through  ifnmediately  below  the  last  rib.  These 
eight  sutures  are,  at  first,  left  untied.  (13)  The  incision  in  the  lumbar  wall 
is  now  closed,  in  the  cleavage  line  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  by  from  four  to  si-x 
deeply  buried  interrupted  sutures  of  forty-day  chromic  gut,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  turn  the  raw  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  toward  the 
kidney.  This  is  accompHshed  by  suturing  the  lalissimus  dorsi  and  lumbar 
fascia,  composing  the  e.xternal  margin  of  the  wound — to  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
the  sheath  of  the  erector  spinre,  and  the  external  margin  of  the  incised  sheath 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  composing  the  inner  margin  of  the  wound  (Fig. 
501).  (<4)  The  eight  free  suspension  or  fixation  sutures  are  now  drawn  laut, 
thus  snugly  approximating  the  decapsulaled  convex  surface  of  the  kidney  into 
contact  with  the  raw  substance  of  the  quadraius  lumborum,  from  rib  to  ilium 
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—and  are  then  tied  (Fig.  503).  (15)  The  skin  and  fascia  are  then  closed  in 
the  tine  of  the  original  incision,  with  a  subcuticular  suture — and  a  broad  lum- 
bar dressing  applied.    • 


NEPHROPEXY 


DescriptiOD. — Anchoring  of  an  abnormally  movable  kidney  into  its  own 
or  another  adjacent  site — by  suturing  of  the  parenchyma  and  partially  stripped 
fibrous  capsule  to  the  lumbar  wall  or  lower  ribs.  The  kidney  may  be  exposed 
through  any  of  the  posterior  incisions  recently  described — but  is  generally  ex- 
posed through  the  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Preparation— Position — Landmarks — Incision.— As  for  exposure  of 
the  kidney  by  an  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Operation. — (l)  Ha^ng  exposed  the  kidney  and  brought  it  well  into  the 
wound,  partiv  by  pressure  from  the  abdomen,  and  partly  by  drawing  the  organ 
downward  and  backward  from  under  the  rib 
(or  simply  backward,  where  already  much  dis- 
placed and  loosened  from  its  natural  position), 
the  fatty  areolar  capsule  is  divided  and  partly 
turned  backward,  exposing  the  kidney  and  its 
proper  fibrous  capsule,  (a)  Trim  away  any 
excess  of  tally  capsule.  Incise  the  proper  fi- 
brous capsule  of  the  kidney  along  its  mid-pos- 
terior aspect,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  kidney  and 
for  its  entire  length — adding  a  cross-cut,  at 
right  angles,  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  inci- 
sion, of  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  length,  half  of 
..  .,■  its  length  being  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  cut. 
I  \  Peel  back  the  fibrous  capsule  thus  liberated  for 
about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  on  either  side  of  the 
median  incision.  Pass  from  four  to  six  chromic 
gut  or  kantjuroo  tendon  sutures,  in  a  curved 
needle,  held  in  a  holder,  so  as  to  include,  on  one 
side,  the  deeper  structures  in  one  lip  of  the  lum 
bar  wound  (but  not  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
lumbar  wound),  the  Iransversalis  fascia,  fatty 
capsule,  reflected  portion  of  fibrous  capsule, 
part  of  unretlecle<l  portion  of  fibrous  capsule, 
and  al)iiul  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  of  kidney  substance. 
^emerging  from  tlie  kidney  substance  on  the 
,1  reverse  order,  part  of  the  unreflected  portion  of 
the  kidney  capsule,  reflcclcd  jxirtion  of  the  proper  capsule,  fatty  capsule, 
transversalis  fascia  and  decjier  structures  in  the  opposite  Up  of  the  lumbar 
wound  (Fig.  504).  These  are  tied  as  buried  sutures,  simultaneouslv  drawing 
the  kidney  up  to  the  lumbar  fascia,  posterior  abdominal  wall,  and  borders  of 
the  wound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  approximating  the  deeper  pans  of  the  lips 
of  the  wound.  Care  is  taken  lo  draw  ihc  kidney  up  to  and  under  the  lips  of 
the  wounri  and  in  contact  with  as  much  raw  surface  as  possible — but  not  into 
and  between  the  wound.  It  is  also  essential  lo  see  thai  the  reflected  most,  to 
of  the  prnjjcr  capsule  rcmLiins  spread  out  with  its  raw  surface  upper  portion 
add  to  the  extent  of  raw  surface  for  adhesion.     (3)  The  upper  depth  and 


isite  side,  it  lakes  up.  i 
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skin  margins  of  the  wound  are  then  closed  with  Interrupted  tsutures  of  silk  or 
chromic  gut. 

Comment. — (<)  This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
Nephrofiexv — granulations  of  the  raw  surface  of  the  kidney  and  capsule  form 
stronger  adhesions  than  when  the  kidney  is  not  partly  stripped.  And  stronger 
union  is  formed  than  when  the  stripped  capsule  alone  is  sutured  into  the 
wound  (instead  of  the  stripped  capsule  and  kidney  substance).  (3)  The  split 
fibrous  capsule  is  sometimes  also  sutured  to  the  periosteum  of  the  twelfth  rib. 
(3)  In  some  cases  gauze  packing  is  used  down  to  the  kidney  in  the  center  of  th^ 
wound,  to  strengthen  adhesion  by  granulation.  {4)  Avoid  including  nerves 
in  suturing  of  the  kidney  to  the  lumbar  wall.  (5)  Deep  drainage  may  l>e 
temporarily  used — but  is  generally  not  indicated. 


NEPHROPEXY 

BY  SIMPLE  SUTURING. 

Description. — Here  neither  the  fatty  nor  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney 
is  split — one  or  both  of  these  structures  being  sutured  to  some  neighboring 
structure.  See,  further,  "Description"  of  the  last  operation.  The  kidney  may 
be  exposed  by  any  of  the  incisions  given — the  oblique  lumbar  incision  being 
preferable 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — .As  for  exposure  of 
kidney  by  oblique  lumbar  incision. 


Operation. — Having  exposed  the  kidney  as  in  the  last  o[>eralion,  the  dis 
placed  organ  may  be  treated  in  one  of  se\'cral  waj's;  (a)  By  Suturing  of  th 
Unopened  Fatty  Capsule; — Excess  of  fatly  areolar  cap-^^uie  is  trimmed  away, 
and  the  remaining  shortened  capsule  is  stitched  into  the  lower  plane  <if  the 
lumbar  wound  by  four  to  six  interrupted  chromic  gut  or  kangaroo  tendon 
sutures— the  upper  layers  of  the  lumbar  wound  being  clused  as  in  the  last  oper- 
ation (Fig.  505)-     0>)  ffy  Suturing  of  the  Parenchyma,  together  with  the  un- 
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stripped  Fatty  and  Fibrous  Capsules; — Having  shortened  the  excess  of  fatty 
capsule,  if  necessary  (by  excising  a  portion),  three  or  four  kangarco  tendon  or 
chromic  gut  sutures  are  passed,  with  fully  curved  needle,  dipping  about  i .3  cm. 
(J  inch)  into  the  kidney  substance,  and  taking  up  about  2  cm.  (f  inch)  in  width 
of  the  kidney,  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  kidney,  in  a  horizontal  direction — 
the  sutures  passing  through  the  muscles  of  the  wound,  transversalis  fascia, 
fatty  capsule,  fibrous  capsule,  and  the  above  amount  of  kidney.  These  are 
buried  sutures.  The  upper  layers  of  the  wound  are  separately  sutured  by  in- 
terrupted sutures.  The  fatty  capsule  is  thus  sutured  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound. 

Comment. — (■)  The  above  operation  is  inferior  to  splitting  the  fibrous 
capsule.  (2)  Sometimes  the  fatty  and  fibrous  capsules,  without  including  the 
kidney,  are  sutured  to  the  lumbar  wound.  (3)  Sometimes  the  fibrous  capsule 
is  exposed  and  sutured  to  the  periosteum  of  the  twelfth  rib. 


TOTAL  NEPHRECTOMY 

BV  OBLIQIE  lA'MBAR  INCISION. 


Description.^Excision  of  one  entire  kidney.     Generally  indicated  in 
tumor,  extensive  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  fistula.     No  kidney  should  be  re- 
moved until  the  presence  of  an  opposite,  and,  if  possible,  healthy  one  is  as- 
,1  certained  (by  vesical  catheterization  of  its  ureter — or  by  actual  palpation  by 

hand  in  the  abdominal  or  lumbar  wound).     The  kidney  may  be  removed  by 

several  routes — lumbar  nephrectomy — abdominal  nephrectomy.     The  lumbar 

route  is  to  be  preferred — and  of  the  lumbar  incisions,  the  oblique  lumbar  is  the 

^-„  best,  being  especially  capable  of  extension  in  either  direction  to  give  the  neces- 

I'S  sar}'  room. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
kidney  by  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Operation. — (i)  The  j)erirenal  adipose  tissue  haN-ing  been  exposed  and 
separated  from  the  kidney  by  blunt  dissection — the  kidney  being  enucleated, 
as  it  were,  by  the  finger — the  kidney  itself  is  brought  well  into  the  wound, 
partly  by  alxlominal  pressure  from  in  front,  and  partly  by  traction,  while  the 
lips  of  the  wound  are  drawn  well  apart  (Fig.  506).  (2)  The  pedicle  is  care- 
fully isolated  and  freed  by  blunt  dissection — and  the  kidney  is  then  delivered 
outside  of  the  wound  if  possible — es[)ecially  avoiding  traction  and  twisting  of 
the  structures  of  the  ])cdicle  during  delivery.  (3)  The  pedicle  should  be  tied 
with  strong  silk  carried  upon  a  blunt  aneurism-needle.  Where  possible,  the 
artery  and  vein  should  be  tied  separately,  and,  preferably,  prior  to  their  division 
into  branches — the  artery  being  tied  first.  If  not  easily  diff'erentiated  and 
isolated,  the  artery  and  vein  may  he  tied  cfj  ffiassc — or  in  several  bundles,  re- 
gardless of  whether  arteries  or  veins.  It  possible,  all  the  structures  should  be 
J  doubly  ligated — and  the  structures  forming  the  pedicle  should  be  relaxed  dur- 

/^     ^  ing  the  placing  of  ligatures.     The  ureter  should  always  be  tied  separately. 

The  pedicle  is  then  severed  })etwecn  the  double  ligatures,  or  between  kidney 

ill     '  and  single  ligatures.     (4)  If  healthy,  the  proximal  end  of  the  ureter  should  be 

!     '  cauterized  and  dropped  })ack  into  the  wound.     If  unhealthy,  it  should  be  at- 

'. '  .  tachcd  into  the  wound  and  drained.     (5)  In  liealthy,  clean  cases  the  entire 

J  pedicle  is  dropjX'd  hack  into  the  alxicmien  and  the  wound  closed.     In  sus- 

l"    :     .  picious  cases,  the  ])ediclc  is  anchored  into  the  wound  and  drained. 

Comment. — (0  Ouard  the  vena  cava,  which  has  been  wounded  in  the 
operation  upon  the  right  side.     (2)  Sometimes  the  fatty  capsule  as  well  as  the 
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kidney  must  be  removed — necessitating  the  removal  of  ihe  entire  mass  from 
the  surrounding  tissues.  (3)  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  often  opened.  If  the 
rent  be  small,  il  is  closed  with  ordinary  continuous  or  purse-string  suture  of  gut. 
If  100  large  to  suture,  it  is  packed  with  gauze.  (4)  The  pleural  cavity  may  be 
opened  in  working  near  the  twelfth  rib — and  should  be  immediately  sutured 
with  continuous  or  purse-string  gut  suture.     (5)  The  colon  may  be  wounded. 


Fig.  s*.— Total  Nbphiectomv  ly  (JULiQim  Limbah  IscisiOk:— A,  Kidney  brouRht  out  of 
wound  ill  ttiup  of  vulHllum ;  B.  LiKBturc  ol  renal  aner\  :  C.  LiKaturc  of  rriial  vein ;  D.  Ligatutc  of 
ureter;  E.  UuadratuK  lutnborum  muscle  «Jld  last  di.rsnl  nen-e  anJ  lumbar  artery ;  F.  Erector  spin* 
mustle;  li,  Serratut  posticus  inferior;  I.  External  uhli<|ue'  ].  Internal  ubllcjue  nitucle,  and  InterciHtil 

Treat  as  wounds  of  intestine  elsewhere.  (6)  Nephrectomy  by  morcellement 
(piecemeal)  is  someiiraes  done.  (7)  If  the  pedicle  have  not  been  doubly 
ligated,  it  should  be  clamped  near  the  kidney  before  division. 


PARTIAL  NEPHRECTOMY 

BV  OKLIlJfE  LUMBAR  INCISION. 

Description.— Removal  of  pari  of  a  kidney.  May  be  done  in  removal  of 
growths — or  in  badly  lacerated  wounds.  Generally  done  liy  ihe  lumbar  iijiera- 
lion — unless  occurring  in  the  course  of  some  other  ciperaliun. 

Operation.— (a)  In  the  rtciilwratc  removal  of  a  jmrtion  of  the  kidney,  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  should  l>e  taken  out,  if  {wissilile— >o  that  ihe  sides  of  ihc 
kidney  wound,  left  after  the  removal  of  the  weiige.  coulil  In-  liniujiht  inlo  fairly 
accurate  apposition  and  sutured  by  alterniitc  cicep  and  -u|iiTlici;il  sutures  of 
gut,  (b)  In  extensive  lacerations,  leaving;  irregularitio  nf  surface,  the  raw- 
surfaces  are  to  be  brought  into  cimtact  and  sutured  in  ihe  bfsl  manner  jms- 
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sible — by  deep  and  superficial  gut  sutures.    The  wound  of  the  abdominal 
wall  is  treated  upon  general  principles. 
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SUBCAPSULAR  NEPHRECTOMY. 

Description. — Where  a  dense,  perirenal  capsular  mass  surrounds  the 
kidney  and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  colon,  vena  cava,  diaphragm, 
and  other  structures — so  that  damage  to  these  structures  would  likely  result  in 
attempting  to  separate  such  a  capsule,  this  fatty  areolar  capsule  is  incised  and 
the  incision  carried  also  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney — 
which  is  then  peeled  back  to,  and,  if  possible,  into  the  pedicle — which  is  then 
ligated  or  clamped,  and  the  kidney  removed.  The  cavity  of  the  capsule  is 
then  curetted  (where  indicated)  and  packed — the  abdominal-wall  wound  being 
closed  up  to  the  packing.  The  best  approach  in  such  cases  is  by  the  oblique 
lumbar  incision. 


TOTAL  NEPHRECTOMY 

BY  ANTERIOR  TRANSPERITONEAL  OPERATION. 

Description. — Removal  of  an  entire  kidney  through  an  anterior  trans- 
peritoneal route — the  incision  being  made  in  either  the  median  or  linea  semi- 
lunaris region,  the  latter  giving  the  more  direct  approach. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
kidney  by  vertical  incision  in  hnea  semilunaris. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  opened  the  abdomen  as  in  the  operation  above 
indicated,  both  kidneys  and  ureters  are  examined  by  the  hand  introduced  into 
the  cavity.     (2)  Displace  the  colon  toward  the  median  Hne  and  incise  the 
outer  layer  of  the  mesocolon  in  a  vertical  direction.     This  diWsion  of  the  pos- 
terior peritoneum  will  be  upon  either  the  lateral  or  median  aspect  of  the  meso- 
colon, as  determined  by  its  position  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney.     The 
vessels  of  the  colon  are  less  interfered  with  if  the  peritoneum  be  divided  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  mesocolon.     (3)  The  fingers  are  now  passed  through  this 
incision  down  upon  the  kidney — the  perirenal  fat  is  incised  and  the  kidney 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection.     The  pedicle  is  first  to  be  cleared — by  stripping 
off  the  peritoneum  toward  the  aorta.     The  vessels  are  then  ligated  with  silk 
passed  by  means  of  an  aneurism-needle — tyinj];,  preferably,  the  artery'  first, 
then  the  veins.     If  room  be  sufficient,  double  ligatures  should  be  used,  pro- 
viding for  division  between  them. — if  not,  the  pedicle  may  be  clamped  near  the 
kidney  (instead  of  the  second  ligature).     (4)  The  pedicle  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  ligatures — or  i)etween  the  clamp  and  ligatures.     The 
ureter  should  })e  separately  doubly  ligatured  and  .similarly  divided.     The  liga- 
tured stump,  with  or  without  cauterization,  as  indicated,  is  returned  to  the 
abdomen.     (5)  The  kidney  is  then  further  enucleated  from  its  perirenal  fatty 
areolar  tissue  and  removed.     All  bleeding  vessels  are  gut-ligatured.     (6)  If 
drainage  be  indicated,  it  is  established  through  the  lumbar  region  by  a  counter- 
opening  made  upon  some  instrument  thrust  backward  from  within  and  cut 
upon  from  without.     (7)  The  incised  mesocolon  is  sutured  with  gut.     (S) 
The  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  the  general  manner. 

Comment. — (i)  The  kidney  should  be  systematically  exposed,  after  in 
cising  the  fatty  capsule — first  the  anterior  surface,  then  the  lateral  borders,  the 
poles,  and  the  posterior  surface.     (2)  Where  anterior  drainage  must  be  es- 
tablished, the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  posterior  })eritoneum  are  sutured  to 
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the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  parietal  peritoneum,  thus  shutting  off  the  gen- 
eral cavity.  Posterior  drainage,  however,  is  always  preferable.  (3)  Sus- 
picious ureters  must  be  brought  out  into  a  posterior  lumbar  wound  made  as  a 
counter-opening.  (4)  Avoid  injury  to  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  mesocolon.  (5)  The  operation  is  practically  the  same  whether  done 
through  a  vertical  incision  in  the  linea  semilunaris  or  through  a  median  incision. 


XIII.  THE  URETERS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — Fibro-elastic  tubes  of  about  3  to  4  mm.  (|  to  nearly  -^  inch) 
in  diameter — flattened  from  before  backward — with  walls  of  about  i  mm. 
(j\  inch)  in  thickness.  They  consist  of  outer,  fibrous — middle,  muscular — and 
inner,  mucoOs  coats.  They  have  an  average  length,  in  the  male,  of  about  30.5 
cm.  (12  inches) — extremes  being  from  25.5  to  40.5  cm.  (10  to  16  inches). 
They  are  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  apart  at  their  beginning — about  5  cm.  (2 
inches)  apart  near  the  sacro-iliac  joint — about  3.2  cm.  (i  J  inches)  apart  at  en- 
trance to  bladder — and  about  2  to  2.5  cm.  (}  to  i  inch)  apart  at  their  bladder- 
mouths.  The  ureters  begin  in  the  funnel-shaped  pelvis  of  the  kidney,*  opposite 
the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra — and  run  downward  through 
a  sort  of  lymph-space  between  the  laminae  of  the  subperitoneal  connective  tis- 
sue, downward  and  inward  through  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  regions — ending 
in  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  genitocrural  nerve  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  ureter.  There  are  three  sites  at  which  the  ureter  is  narrower  than  else- 
where,— between  4  and  5  cm.  (i  J  and  2  inches)  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney — 
crossing  of  iliac  artery — and  at  junction  of  pelvic  and  vesical  jx)rtions. 

Course  and  Relations. — (i)  Abdominal  portion :  Male  and  Female : — 
(a)  Right  Ureter, — Runs  downward  and  slightly  inward,  from  pelvis  of  kidney 
to  promontory  of  sacrum,  where  it  crosses  either  common  or  external  iliac 
artery.  Rests  (posteriorly)  upon  psoas  muscle  and  fascia,  genitocrural  nerve, 
common  or  external  iliac  artery.  Covered  (anteriorly)  by  peritoneum,  sper- 
matic and  colic  vessels,  and  ileum.  Internally  lies  inferior  vena  cava,  near  ure- 
ter, (b)  Left  Ureter, — Runs  downward  and  slightly  inward,  from  f)elvis  of 
kidney  to  promontory  of  sacrum,  where  it  crosses  either  common  or  external 
iliac  artery  (same  course  as  right  ureter).  Rests  (posteriorly)  upon  psoas 
muscle  and  fascia,  genitocrural  ner\e,  common  or  external  iliac  artery  (same 
posterior  relations  as  right).  Covered  (anteriorly)  by  peritoneum,  .spermatic 
and  colic  vessels,  and  sigmoid  colon.  Internally  lies  abdominal  aorta,  being 
2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  from  ureter  above,  and  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  below^ near  bifurcation. 
(3)  Pelvic  portion:  Both  sexes:  Both  sides; — Runs  downward  in  front  of 
.sacroiliac  joint — passes  upon  obturator  internus  and  its  fascia,  lying  inferiorly 
and  internally  to  psoas — enters  posterior  false  ligament  of  bladder  (rectovesical 
fold,  in  male — utero vesical  fold,  in  female)  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
arter\' — hence  its  course  differs  in  the  two  sexes: — (a)  Male:  Both  sides; — 
It  is  here  crossed  above  and  to  inner  .side  bv  vas  deferens,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween  it  and  bladder — and,  just  before  entering  bladder,  it  passes  beneath  the 
free  extremity  of  the  vesicula?  seminales.  The  two  ureters  are  about  5  cm. 
(2  inches)  a])art  at  base  of  bladder,  and  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  posterior  to  the 
prostate  gland,  (b)  Female:  Both  sides; — It  passes  down  parallel  with  the 
cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  vagina — lying  about  5  mm.  (\  inch)  external  to 
cervix  opposite  os  internum — running  posteriorly  to  uterine  artcr}-,  through 
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the  uterine  venous  plexus,  and  below  the  broad  ligament — crossing  the  vagina 
opposite  its  upper  third,  to  the  vesicovaginal  interspace,  and  entering  the  blad- 
der opposite  the  center  of  the  vagina,  (c)  Intravesical  portion :  3oth 
sexes :  Both  sides ;— Entering  the  bladder  4  to  5  cm.  (ij  lo  2  inches)  apart, 
the  ureters  pass  obliquely  downward  and  inward  through  its  wall,  emei^ng 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  about  3  cm.  (j  inch)  apart,  and  about  the  satnt 
distance  posterior  to  the  meatus  urinarius  Intemus. 

Arteries. — From  renul,  spermaiic,  internal  iliac,  and  inferior  vesical. 

Veins. — End  in  corresponding  trunks. 

Lymphatics.  —Empty  into  pelvic  and  lumbar  glands  and  into  receptacu- 
lum  chyli. 

Herves. — From  spermaiic,  renal,  and  h>-pogastric  plexuses. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

As  the  ureters  are  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  apart  at  their  o 
at  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  opposite  the  first  lumbar  spinous  process,  the  be- 
ginning of  each  ureter  will  lie  about  4  cm.  (li  inches)  esiemal  to  the  line  of  the 
spinous  processes,  on  a  level  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra. And  they  lie  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  apart  near  the  sacro-iliac  articulation 
-—or  about  2.$  cm.  (1  inch)  from  the  median  Une. 

Anteriorly,  the  line  of  the  ureters,  from  the  kidneys  to  the  brim  of  the  pehis, 
may  be  gotten,  approximately,  by  drawing  a  line  vertically  upward  from  the 
junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament.  And  the  posi- 
tion of  the  crossing  of  the  ureters  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  by  the  intersection  of  a  vertical  line  extending  upward  from 
the  spine  of  the  pubis,  with  a  horizontal  line  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

(1)  The  ureter  is  so  intimately  adherent  lo  the  peritoneum  that  when  the 
peritoneum  is  slript  up,  the  ureter  is  almost  always  reflected  along  with  that 
membrane  and  adherent  to  it.  (2)  In  all  suturing  about  the  ureter,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  not  to  include  the  mucous  membrane — though,  prac- 
tically, this  may  often  be  done  unintentionally.  The  fibrous  and  part  of  the 
muscular  coats  should  be  taken  up  by  the  stitch.  (3)  Fine  silk  is  the  suture 
material  generally  used^t  Ijeing  difficult  to  manipulate  put,  or  to  get  it  finp 
enough.  (4)  There  is  a  tendency  to  narrowing  at  the  site  of  suture,  espedally 
after  transverse  division.  (5)  Extra-pelvic  portions  of  the  ureter  should  be 
approached  ret  roperi  tone  ally — except  where  the  cause  for  the  operation  upon 
the  ureter  arises,  or  is  discovered,  during  an  intra-abdominal  operation.  (6) 
Intra-pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  is  accessible  by  incision  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  bladder,  reclum,  vagina,  perineum,  or  by  sacral  resection.  (7) 
Longitudinal  wounds  of  the  ureter  heal  better  than  transverse  ones.  (81 
Drainage  is  indicated  in  all  cases  where  infection  is  present  or  susf>ected,  or 
where  the  technic  is  uncertain.  (9)  In  retrojieritoneal  operations,  suture  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  provided  drainage  be  established  down  to  the  wound. 

(10)  Whenever  the  ureter  is  opencii   intraperitoneally,  the  peritoneum  or 
omentum  should  be  sutured  "ver  the  woun<l.  so  as  to  make  it  extraperitoneal. 

(11)  Where  the  ureter  has  been  divided  and  must  be  transplanted,  implanta- 
tion into  the  bladder  is  the  most  desirable,     (12)  Where  the  ureter  has  been 
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completely  divided  transversely,  it  should  be  repaired  by  uretero-ureterostomy, 
if  possible.  (13)  Where  the  division  is  near  the  kidney,  and  uretero-ureteros- 
tomy cannot  be  performed,  it  should  be  implanted  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
If  the  division  be  low  down,  it  should  be  implanted  into  the  bladder.  (14) 
If  such  an  extent  of  ureter  be  lost  that  uretero-ureterostomy  cannot  be  done — 
or  the  end  cannot  be  implanted  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  into  the  bladder, 
implantation  into  the  bowel  or  skin  should  be  done.  (15)  Longitudinal 
wounds  of  the  ureter  generally  heal  without  suture,  if  retroperitoneal  drainage 
be  provided.  (16)  Where  it  is  possible,  any  operation  should  be  protected  by 
peritoneum — in  one  of  two  ways: — (a)  Lift  the  ureter  up  out  of  its  bed,  at  the 
site  of  operation,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity — and  draw  the  peritoneum  around 
the  ureter  from  both  sides,  so  stitching  the  serous  membrane  as  to  form  a  tube 
through  which  the  ureter  runs,  practically  excluding  it  from  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  suturing  should,  however,  be  lightly  and  carefully  done, 
forming  a  loose  tube,  so  as  to  avoid  subsequent  contraction.  This  is  probably 
the  better  method,  (b)  The  site  of  operation  upon  the  ureter  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  detached  piece  of  omentum  lightly  sutured  to  the  ureter.  (17) 
The  ureter  has  been  separated  for  as  much  as  8.3  cm.  (3  J  inches)  from  its  at- 
tachments without  gangrene — owing  to  the  long  artery  which  accompanies  it 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  (18)  The  ureter  may  be  lengthened  2.5 
cm.  (i  inch)  or  more,  by  steady,  gentle  traction.  (19)  W^hen  a  gap  in  ureter 
at  the  lower  end  cannot  be  bridged  by  stretching,  a  vesical  diverticulum  can 
sometimes  be  turned  up  to  meet  the  end  of  the  ureter.  (20)  Uretero-ureteros- 
tomy is  generally  practicable  except  in  the  lower  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  the  male, 
and  the  lower  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  the  female.  (3i)  In  severed  ureter,  the  best 
course  is  uretero-ureterostomy  by,  probably,  Van  Hook's  method — and  the 
next  best,  uretero-cystostomy  (v.  i.  ).  (33)  Normal  urine  is  not  injurious  to 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  it  is  well  not  to  let  it  come  in  contact  if  it  can  be 
helped. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

See  instruments  used  in  operating  upon  the  Kidneys.  Also  the  following 
special  instruments: — Very  fine  needles,  curved,  straight,  and  plain  cambric 
needles;  fine  silk;  fine  catgut;  fine  forceps;  fine  scissors;  small  needle-holders; 
ureteral  sound;  ureteral  catheters;  cystoscope;  electric  illumination;  urine 
evacuator;  instruments  for  segregation  of  urines. 


EXPOSURE  OF  THE  URETER, 

Description. — The  exposure  of  the  ureter  may  be  made  deliberately — or 
may  be  done  in  the  course  of  some  other  operation.  Most  of  the  operations 
for  exposure  of  the  kidney  generally  also  admit  of  exposure  of  more  or  less  of 
the  ureter. 

Abdominal  portion  of  the  ureter  is  best  exposed  by  the  oblique  lumbar  in- 
cision used  in  exposing  the  kidney,  e.xtending  from  just  below  the  twelfth  rib, 
at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spina  muscle — and  passing  thence  obliquely  downward 
toward,  and  to  within  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  of,  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine — and 
thence  downward  and  parallel  with  and  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, to  about  its  center.  This  incision  will  enable  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  ureter  to  be  freely  exposed,  and  will  allow  of  access  to  the  entire  ureter,  from 
kidney  to  bladder — though,  of  course,  not  so  free  access  to  the  lower  one-fourth. 
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It  is  a  possible  thing  to  thus  expose  the  entire  ureter  extraperitoneally.  This 
exposure  should  be  the  one  of  preference  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the 
ureter  (and  may  be  resorted  to  for  even  the  entire  ureter) — except  when  the 
ureter  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  abdominal  section. 

Pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  is  readily  accessible  through  the  lower  median 
abdominal  incision  ^followed  by  retraction  of  the  intestines  (especially  aided 
by  the  Trendelenburg  iwsition) — and  division  of  the  peritoneum  over  the 
course  of  the  ureter.  The  intrapelvic  portion  may  also  be  exposed  by  incision 
through  the  bladder,  vagina,  rectum,  male  perineum,  or  by  sacral  resection. 

Intravesical  portion  of  the  ureter  may  be  exposed  through  a  cystotomy 
wound  (incision  of  the  bladder) — generally  by  the  suprapubic  route. 


URETEROTOMY. 

Description.— Incision  of  the  ureter.  Generally  done  for  the  removal  of 
calculi^n  which  case  the  operation  may  be  called  uretero-lithotomy.  Calculi 
may  be  lodged  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  ureter,  or  in  the  middle — 
usually  at  one  of  the  two  ends.  Ureterotomy  may  be  extraperitoneal  or  trans- 
peritoneal (intraperitoneal) — when  the  ureter  is  approached,  respectively, 
behind  the  peritoneum,  or  through  the  abdominal  cavity.  Extraperitoneal 
ureterotomy  is  always  preferable.  Where  the  site  of  the  ureterotomy  is  only 
determined  in  the  course  of  an  operation  performed  through  one  of  the  regular 
incisions,  the  ureterotomy  will  be  extraperitoneal  or  intraperitoneal,  accoHing 
to  circumstances.  Even  when  ihe  ureterotomy  is  done  intraperitoneally,  how- 
ever, the  site  of  the  ureterotomy,  in  concluding  the  operation,  should  be  as 
thoroughly  shut  off  (walled  off)  by  suturing  of  peritoneum  around  the  site,  as 
possible.  Extraperitoneal  ureterotomy  is  usually  done  through  the  oblique 
lumbar  incision,  extended  as  far  forward  and  downward  as  necessary.  Trans- 
peritonea!  ureterotomy  is  generally  done  through  a  median  abdominal  ii 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks^ — Incision.— As  for   exposu 
the  kidney  by  either  an  oblique  lumbar  or  an  anterior  abdominal  inci-;ion 

Operation. — (a)  In  the  Extraperitoneal  Operation — the  ureter— 
ha.s  generally  been  found  by  tracing  downward  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney- 
is  exposed  and  divided  longitudinally  to  the  necessarj'  extent — over  the  calculus, 
if  the  operation  be  done  for  that  purpose — the  ureter  having  been  steadied  and 
carefully  incised  with  a  small,  shaqi  knife,  aided  by  fine  forceps — after  which 
the  calculus  is  removed  by  scoop  or  forrjps.  The  wound  in  the  ureter,  in 
favorable  cases,  should  be  closed  with  fine  silk  sutures,  passing  through  the 
fibrous  and  muscular  coats.  Temporarv  drainage  should  be  employed,  in 
case  of  leakage — the  lumbar  wound  being  closed  elsewhere,  (b)  In  the 
Transperitoneal  Operation^thc  ureter  is  exposed — the  peritoneum  divided 
longitudinally  over  it — the  ureter  incised  in  its  long  axis — and  the  object  of  the 
operation  accomplished  (usually  the  removal  of  a  stone).  The  incised  ureter 
is  generally  sutured,  as  in  the  extraperitoneal  operation — and  the  peritoneum 
is  then  sutured  about  the  wound  in  the  ureter  so  as  to  render  it  as  extraperilo- 
neal  as  possible.  Prior  lo  suturing  the  peritoneum  over  the  ureteral  wound,  a 
posterior  counter-opening  is  made,  and  drainage  established  through  this — the 
abdominal  cavity  being  then  closed. 

Comment. — Calculi  lodged  at  the  hiwer  end  of  the  ureter  may  sometimes  be 
removed  through  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  vagina,  with  or  without  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  ureter. 
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URETERORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  the  ureter.  Generally  done  for  repair  of 
wounds,  or  following  the  incision  after  ureterotomy  for  calculi.  Many  of  the 
wounds  are  accidentally  made  by  the  surgeon  in  the  course  of  other  operations. 

Varieties  of  Wounds. — Longitudinal — Oblique,  incomplete — Oblique, 
complete — Transverse,  incomplete — Transverse,  complete. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Exposure  of 
Ureter. 

Operation. — Suturing  is  generally  done  with  fine  silk,  or  with  very  fine 
catgut — carried  upon  a  fine,  curved  needle,  held  in  a  needle-holder.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  interrupted  sutures,  generally  in- 
troduced in  the  Lembert  fashion — passing  through  the  fibrous  and  part  of  the 
muscular  coats — but  carefully  avoiding  the  penetration  of  the  mucous  coat — 
union  taking  place  by  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  apposed  surfaces, 
which  is  rendered  raw  in  exposing  the  ureter.  The  following  summary'  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  methods  for  dealing  with  the  various  sorts  of  wounds  of 
the  ureter: — (i)  Longitudinal  wounds;  (a)  Close  by  fine  silk  (or  fine  chro- 
mic gut)  Lembert  sutures.  Reinforce,  if  possible,  by  folding  or  stitching  over 
the  suture-line  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  an  omental  graft,  (b)  Or  excise  the 
piece  and  do  an  end-to-end  ureteral  anastomosis.  (3)  Oblique  wounds, 
incomplete;  (a)  Same  as  above  (i).  (b)  Or  complete  the  oblique  division 
and  treat  as  a  complete  oblique  di\nsion  (v.  i.).  (3)  Transverse  wounds, 
incomplete ;  (a)  Lembert  sutures.  .  (b)  Divide  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  in 
its  center  longitudinally  upward  a  short  distance.  Similarly  divide  the  lower 
lip  of  the  wound  in  its  center  longitudinally  downward  a  short  distance. 
Round  off  the  four  corners  thus  formed  with  scissors — and  suture  the  borders 
as  in  "  elbowing  "  the  intestines,  (c)  Having  divided  and  incised  as  just  de- 
scribed, suture  as  in  the  operation  of  pyloroplasty  (see  Fig.  789).  (d)  Or 
complete  the  transverse  division  and  do  an  end-to-end  anastomosis.  (4) 
Oblique  wounds,  complete;  (a)  Obliqoe  end-to-end  anastomosis.  (5) 
Transverse  wounds,  complete ;  (a)  Transverse  end-to-end  anastomosis. 


URETERO-URETERAL  ANASTOMOSIS  (URETERO-URETEROSTOHY). 

Description. — Junction,  or  "splicing,"  of  ends  of  ureter — by  suturing 
alone — or  by  suturing  aided  by  supports.  Indicated  in  wounds  accompanied 
by  no  loss,  or  very  little  loss,  of  substance. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
ureter.  Or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  ureter  may  be  exposed  in  the  course  of 
some  other  operation. 

Operation. — Having  exposed  the  ureter,  uretero-ureterostomy  may  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  several  ways: — 

(I)  Transverse  End-to-end  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  Suturing, 
without  Support  (Schopf ,  Gushing,  and  others) : — (a)  The  ends  are  brought 
together  and  the  walls  are  sutured  with  fine  silk  in  small,  fully  curved  needle, 
held  in  holder — the  sutures  passing  through  the  free  edges  of  the  fibrous  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  divided  ends  (Fig.  507).  (b)  Or  Van  Hook's  method  of 
anastomosing  after  incomplete  transverse  division  may  be  used.  Make  a 
longitudinal  incision  extending  from  the  center  of  each  lip  of  the  transverse 
wound  upward  and  downward,  each  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  ureter.     The  sharp  angles  are  then  rounded  off — and  the  lips 
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of  the  wound  are  then  sutured  longitudinaily,  so  as  to  widen  the  site  of  suture 
and  avoid  subsequent  stricture.    This  is,  practically,  an  ureteroplasty. 

(3}  Transverse  End-to-end  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  Suturing, 
with  Support  (Tauffer) : — The  divided  ends  are  brought  together  over  as 
ureteral  catheter  or  bougie— and  are  then  sutured  as  in  the  above  method — 
after  which  the  catheter  is  withdrawn  through  an  incision  made  in  the  ureter 
opposite  the  distal  end  of  the  catheter — and  the  longitudinal  wound  thus  made 
for  its  withdrawal,  is  sutured  up  as  a  simple  longitudinal  wound.      (Fig,  508.) 

(3)  Oblique  End-to-end  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  Suturing,  without 
Support  (Bovee): — ^To  lessen  tendency  to  contraction,  the  ends  are  (ti\-ided 
obliquely — then  dilated  with  special  forceps  for  about  3.5  cm.  (i  inch) — then 
approximated — and  sutured  with  fine  silk  in  fully  curved  needle,  through 
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fibrous  and  muscular  coats  only — the  sutures  used  being  alternating  rectangu- 
lar and  interrupted.  The  peritoneum  is  then  so  adjusted  as  to  exclude  the 
sutured  ureter  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

(4)  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  End-into-end  Invagination,  with 
Support,  without  Splitting  (Markoe) ;— This  method  was  resorted  to  in 
division  of  the  ureter  near  the  bladder.  Two  traction-sutures,  each  threaded 
upon  two  needles,  are  passed  through  the  pro.ximal  ureter  near  its  free  end, 
from  within  outward  and  nearly  2  mm.  (about  ^j  inch)  apart.  The  needles  are 
then  made  to  draw  the  traction -sutures  through  the  wall  of  the  distal  ureter, 
entering  in  the  same  relative  position  and  at  the  same  distance  apart,  passing 
from  within  outward.  .An  ureteral  catheter-  is  then  passed  through  the  distal 
ureter  into  the  lihulder  and  out  of  the  meatus,  being  caught  by  forceps  passed 


through  the  female  meatus  (or  might  he  pasted  from  the  urethra,  by  means  of  a 
cysloscope,  in  the  ca.'^e  of  a  male)— the  opposite  end  of  the  catheter  passing  into 
the  distal  ureter.  Over  this  the  proximal  ureter  is  invaginated  into  the  distal. 
hy  the  lraction-sijturc> — which  are  then  tieil.  Reinforcing  circular  suturing  is 
used  at  the  line  of  junction,  passing  through  all  the  coats  of  the  distal  and 
through  the  fibrous  and  mu'icular  coals  of  the  pro.\imal  portions. 

(5)  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  End-into-end  Invagination,  without 
Support,  without  Splitting  (Poggi) :— Dilate  the  distal  end  with  special  for- 
ceps— place  one  (or  two)  pair  of  trad  ion.  sutures  through  the  proximal  end — 
two  needles  upon  single  thread,  introduced  nearly  7  mm.  (about  -5V  inch)  apart. 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  about  t,  mm.  (|  inch)  from  within  the  lower 
end  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  ureter — brought  out — and  the  needles  passed 
from  within  outward  in  the  dista!  end,  the  same  distance  apart  and  about  7  mm. 
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to  1.3  cm.  (J  to  i  inch)  from  the  free  end,  and  opposite  the  points  of  penetra- 
tion above.  The  proximal  end  is  then  invaginated  into  the  distal  by  traction, 
and  the  sutures  tied.  This  invagination  is  then  reinforced  by  a  continuous  or 
interrupted  suture  applied  around  the  line  of  union,  including  all  the  coats  of 
the  distal  and  the  fibrous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  proximal  segments. 

(6)  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  £nd-into-end  Invagination,  without 
Support,  with  Splitting  (Robson,  Winslow): — Slit  the  upper  distal  end 
longitudinally — place  one  or  two  pairs  of  traction-sutures  as  above  and  in- 
vaginate  in  the  same  manner — followed  by  suturing  the  slit  in  the  distal  end 
over  the  proximal  end.     If  necessary,  reinforce  with  circular  suturing,  as  above. 


Fig.  509.— Urktero-lreterostomy,  by  Van   Hook's  Mkthou:— I,  First  step.    (Modified  from 

Van  Hook.) 

(7)  Uretero-ureterostomy  by  Lateral  (£nd-into-side)  Implantation 

(Van  Hook) : — Ligate  the  distal  part  of  the  ureter  circularly,  about  3  to  6  mm. 
(J  to  J  inch)  from  its  free  end,  with  silk  or  gut  (Fig.  509).  Commencing 
about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  below  this  ligature,  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through 
all  the  coats  of  the  distal  ureter  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ureter — with  fine,  narrow  knife,  or  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Make  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  in  the  proximal  ureter,  from  the  margin  of  the  free  end  upward 
for  about  6  mm.  (J  inch).  A  traction  suture  of  fine  catgut,  upon  two  needles,  is 
passed  just  as  in  the  invagination  method — about  3  mm.  (^  inch)  from  the  free 


Fig.  510.— Uretero-I'reterostomy,  BY  Van  Hook's  Method  :— II,  Second  step.    (Modified  from 

Van  Hook.) 


end,  and  from  nearly  2  mm.  to  3  mm.  (yV  to  ^  inch)  apart,  and  upon  the  lateral 
aspect  opposite  to  the  vertical  slit  (Fig.  510).  Pass  the  points  of  both  needles 
through  the  slit  into  the  distal  ureter,  and  thence  for  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch) 
below  its  lower  end — thence  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  distal  ureter  outward, 
upon  the  same  aspect  of  the  ureter  as  the  slit,  and  both  needles  held  at  the 
same  horizontal  level  (side  by  side — not  one  over  the  other).  Unthreading  the 
needles,  draw  (invaginate)  the  proximal  into  the  distal  ureter,  until  the  slit  in 
the  proximal  is  well  within  the  slit  in  the  distal — and  then  tie  the  sutures. 
Complete  the  union  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  vertical  incision  around  the 
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proximal,  the  sutures  passing  through  the  fibrous  and  muscular  coats  (Fig 
511).  Further  protect  the  site  by  peritoneum  folded  around  it,  if  the  operation 
be  intra(>eriloneai.  Note — Where  the  proximal  end  (from  distention  or  other 
cause)  is  too  large  to  go  into  the  distal,  it  may  be  narrowed  by  placing  and  tjing 
two  or  more  sutures  in  its  free  end.  Both  ends  of  these  ''narrowing  sutures'* 
are  then  threaded — and  all  six  needles  passed  into  the  slit,  in  pairs,  as  in  Van 
Hook's  operation,  and  the  threads  tied. 

Comment. — (■)  In  the  operations  of  invagination,  instead  of  introducing 
the  traction -sutures  through  all  the  coats  of  the  proximal  end.  it  would  be  better 
to  introduce  a  single  needle  on  a  thread,  from  without  through  the  fibrous  and 
muscular  coats  alone^ — then,  keeping  the  needle  on  the  original  end,  thread  an- 
other needle  on  the  other  end,  and  proceed  as  is  ordinarily  done.  Thus  no 
capillary  thread  passes  into  the  lumen  of  the  proximal  portion — and  the  ap- 
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proximated  outer  wall  of  the  proximal  portion  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  distal 
portion  blocks  off  the  wall  of  the  distal  ureter.  (3)  In  some  cases  the  kidney 
has  been  lowered  somewhat  from  its  original  site,  in  order  to  furnish  additional 
length  for  uretero-ureteral  anastomosis. 

Comparison  of  Methods  of  Dretero-ureterostomy. — Van  Hook's 
Lateral  Implantation  method  is  probably  the  best  for  all-around  use.  End- 
to-end  anastomosis  is  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  leakage,  End-inlo-end  anas- 
tomosis is  less  apt  to  be  followed  by  leakage  and  stricture.  In  end-into-end 
anastomosis  about  2.5  cm.  {i  inch)  of  ureter  is  taken  up.  In  end-in-side  im- 
plantation about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  of  the  ureter  is  consumed. 


IMPLANTATION  OF  URETER.  IN  GENERAL. 

After  division  of  the  ureter,  or  after  excision  of  a  pari  of  the  ureter  (by 
accident  or  other  cause),  the  lower  end  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  ureter 
may  be  implanted,  or  "grafted,"  into  the  bladder,  large  intestine  (cwcum. 
sigmoid,  or  rectum),  vagina,  opposite  ureter,  pelvis  of  opposite  kidney,  upper 
portion  of  the  distal  end  of  the  same  side  (which  is  reall}'  uretero- ureterostomy). 
or  into  the  skin. 

When  a  simple  division  has  taken  place,  without  loss  of  substance,  a  simple 
implantation,  or  anastomn.sis  of  the  proximal  into  the  distal  end  (uretero- 
ureterostomy), is  be.sl. 

Where  a  loss  of  some  extent  of  ureter  ha.e  occurred,  a  uretero-ureleroslomy 
is  still  the  l)est  course,  where  it  is  pos,sible  to  approximate  the  ends  without  too 
great  tension.  Where  the  loss  is  ton  great  for  this,  an  implanlalion  into  some 
other  structure  is  necessary. 

The  most  usual  sites  (in  order  of  preference)  into  which  the  proximal  end 
of  Ihc  ureter  is  implanted  are— bladder,  large  intestine  (rectum),  and  skin. 
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The  distal  end  is  ligated  and  left  in  silu^some  sui^eons  first  cauterizing  the 
slump. 

As  many  of  the  ureteral  implantations  are  done  for  accidents  to  the  ureter 
occurring  during  other  operations,  the  parts  are  usually  already  exposed — re- 
quiring none  or  but  little  more  dissection  to  fully  expose  them. 


DBPLANTATION  OF  URETER  INTO  BLADDER -(URETERO- 
CYSTOSTOHY). 
Description.— Implantation  of  ureter  into  male  or  female  bladder.  In 
Urelero-cystostomy  the  implantation  itself  may  be  intraperitoneal  or  extra- 
peritoneal. Where  possible,  the  extraperitoneal  implantation  is  preferable  to 
the  intraperitoneal  implantation — aUhough  when  the  latter  is  done,  the  opera- 
tion-site should  be  so  walled  off  by  peritoneum  as  to  practically  amount  lo  an 
extraperitoneal  implantation.  As  lo  the  manner  of  exposing  the  ureter,  this 
is  done  generally  by  an  intraperitoneal  operation.  It  is  sometimes  done 
through  an  e.xtraperitoneal  route,  as,  for  example,  in  performing  a  suprapubic 
cystotomy,  followed  by  exposure  of  the  ureter  by  cutting  through  the  base  of  the 
bladder.     It  may  also  be  exposed  extraperiloneally  through  the  vagina.     In 


the  following  description  il  will  be  supposed  that  the  ureter  is  to  be  severed 
near  its  vesical  end. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision. — As  for  median  ab- 
ilominal  section  below  ihe  umbilicus. 

Operation. — (i)  Having  performed  a  lower  median  abdominal  section, 
with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  f)ositi(>n.  displai-e  the  intestines  toward 
the  diaphragm  and  lo  the  opposite  side — isolating  the  ureter  and  tracing  il  lO' 
the  bladder.  (2)  Incise  ihc  posterior  peritoneum  over  the  site  of  the  intended 
division  of  the  ureter.  Having  freed  the  peritoneum  and  c<mnective  tissue 
from  the  ureter  by  blunt  dissection,  divide  the  ureter  transversely.  Ligate  ihe 
distal  end  of  the  ureter  and  return  it  to  its  site  (Figs.  512  and  514).  (3)  Make 
lugh  all  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  as  nearly  the  normal  site  as 
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ous  or  inlerrupted  cal(!;ut.  the  edges  of  (he  opening  through  ihe  submucous  and 
mucous  coats  left  by  the  flap,  continuing  the  suturing  upward  a  little  l>e_vond  the 
but*  of  the  flap,  and  beneath  the  ureters,  until  the  furrow  caused  by  approxi- 
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1  (l''ig.  577).     (9)  Sutun-  l.^ethiT  :h 
■  iif  the  reitutn  with  inierru]it<.Hl  silk  c 
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ureters.  (They  may  be  first  divided  transversely  and  then  the  proximal  end 
beveled  obliquely  as  above.)  (5)  Incise  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  longi- 
tudinally in  its  center,  for  about  7  cm.  (2$  inches) — the  incision  being  so  placed 
that  its  center  will  correspond  with  a  convenient  approximation  of  the  cut  ends 
of  the  ureters.  This  incision  passes  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats 
only.  Dissect  back,  on  either  side,  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  exposing 
a  diamond-shaped  area  of  submucous  tissue — an  assistant  holding  aside  the 
margins  with  temporary  traction-sutures  or  tenacula  (Fig.  515).  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  exposed  area  of  submucous  tissue  cut  a  U-shaped  flap  about  2.5  cm. 
(i  inch)  long,  with  free  end  downward,  incising  through  the  mucous  membrane 
into  the  lumen  of  the  rectum.  Turn  the  free  end  of  this  flap  upward  and  out- 
ward upon  itself,  so  that  the  apex  will  point  to  the  base,  and  the  mucous  surface 
will  be  uppermost — forming  a  flap  with  mucous  surface  upon  one  side,  and 
submucous  upon  the  other — and  suture  the  two  surfaces  of  the  reflected  flap 
together  along  their  lateral  aspect  (Fig.  516).     (6)  Unite  the  two  ureters  up>on 


FiR- 515-— Uretkro-rectostomy,  by  Fowi-ER's  Method:— I.  The  serous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  rectum  are  incised  and  retracted.  A  U-shaped  flap  is  outlined  ui>on  the  mucous  membrane. 
(.Modified  from  Fowler.) 


their  inner  aspects  by  two  or  three  interrupted  fine  gut  sutures  passed  through 
their  fibrous  and  muscular  coats,  one  placed  near  their  free  end,  the  second 
about  2  to  2.5  cm.  (J  to  i  inch)  above,  and  a  third  may  be  similarly  placed 
above  the  second,  if  there  be  room.  The  ureters  will  be  thus  so  united  as  to 
leave  the  obliquely  beveled  ends  pointing  posteriorly.  (7)  The  two  parallel, 
united  ureters  are  now  so  placed  ufK)n  this  flap  of  mucous  and  submucous  tissue 
that  their  obliquely  beveled  surfaces  will  lie  undermost,  and  in  contact  with 
the  normal  mucous  surface  of  the  reflected  end  of  the  flap — and  with  their  tips 
in  apposition  with  the  upper  part  of  the  reflected  flap  (so  as  to  leave  ample  free 
flap  below  to  serve  as  a  valve).  Suture  the  free  encis  of  l>oth  ureters  to  the 
mucous  flap,  by  fine  gut  sutures  passing  through  only  the  fibrous  and  serous 
coats  of  the  ureters,  and  well  into  both  thicknesses  of  the  mucous  flap.  The 
ureters  are  also  sutured  above  to  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  (lap.  (8)  The 
suturing  having  been  completed,  carefully  push  the  mucous  flap  and  attached 
ends  of  the  ureters  back  into  the  rectum.     Then  suture  together,  with  continu- 
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ous  or  interrupted  catgut,  the  edges  <)f  the  opening  through  the  submucous  and 
mucous  ciKits  left  by  the  flap,  continuing  the  suturing  upward  a  liltfe  beyond  the 
base  of  the  flap,  and  beneath  the  ureters,  until  the  furrow  caused  by  approxi- 


U-sh«|i«l  nap  IN  jiu-iH-<t  niitl 


ifcn  "hliicrati-cl  (Fiji.  517).     (9)  Suture  t.igethcr  ili 
nuiMuliir  ii'at>  i)f  ihe  rictuni  with  inUTrujiletl  ^ilk  < 
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chromic  gut,  thus  further  burying  in  the  tips  of  the  ureters,  and  also  burying  in 
that  portion  of  the  ureters  lying  obliquely  between  the  submucous  and  serous 
coats,  insuring  an  oblique  passage  between  the  rectal  coats  of  about  3  cm.  (i{ 
inches).  One  or  two  of  the  sutures,  in  this  line  of  suturing,  should  include 
the  outer  coats  of  the  ureters  (not  entering  their  lumen).  The  outer  coats  of 
the  rectum,  in  this  line  of  suturing,  should  be  well  sutured  around  the  ureters 
at  the  site  where  they  pass  between  these  coats. 
(Fig.  518.)  (10)  Temporary  drainage  may  be  pro- 
vided, if  deemed  necessary — otherwise  the  abdomen 
is  closed  as  usual. 

Comment. — (1)  A  permanent  valve  is  thus 
formed,  with  a  mucous  surface  to  the  ureter,  and  a 
mucous  surface  to  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  thus  clos- 
ing the  ends  of  the  ureters  as  the  bowel  distends 
with  combined  feces  and  urine,  aiding  the  control 
and  safety  from  infection — which  the  oblique  pas- 
sage of  the  ureters  through  the  rectal  wall  further 
aids.  (3)  Various  other  methods  of  intestinal  im- 
plantation have  been  done.  Maydl  transplanted 
both  ureters,  including  an  elliptical  portion  of  the 
trigone  of  the  bladder,  into  the  rectum  (»r  sigmoid 
flexure — thus  retaining  the  natural  functioning  of 
the  ureteral  openings. 


Fig.  518.— Uretero-rec- 

TOSTOMY,     BY     FOWLKR'S 

Method:— IV,  The  ureters 
and  mucous  flap  are  still 
further  buried  by  suturing 
the  edges  of  the  incision 
through  the  serous  and  mus- 
cular coats.  (Modified  from 
Fowler.) 


IMPLANTATION  OF  URETER  UPON  THE  SKIN. 

Description. — Implantation  of  the  ureter  upon 
the  skin  of  the  loin  or  abdomen.  The  implanta- 
tion upon  the  former  site  is  preferable — as  e.xtension 
of  the  ureter  through  the  abdominal  cavity  furnishes 
a  band  for  possible  intestinal  interference.  Skin- 
implantation,  however,  is  the  least  desirable  form 
of  implantation,  because  of  the  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  of  this  exit  for  the  urine,  and  because  of  the  likelihood  of  infection. 

Operation. — (1)  If  the  ureter  to  be  implanted  be  encountered  during  an 
operation  by  the  oblique  lumbar  incision, — after  ligating  the  distal  end  of  the 
severed  ureter,  the  proximal  end  is  loosened  up  by  blunt  dissection  sufficiently 
to  free  it  for  the  requisite  length — and  is  then  sutured  into  the  skin  of  the 
lumbar  wound — the  remainder  of  the  wound  being  closed  by  suture  in  the 
ordinary'  fashion.  (3)  If  the  ureter  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  a  median 
abdominal  section,  a  counter  lumbar  opening  is  made  and  the  ureter  implanted 
as  just  described. 

Comment. — The  proximal  end  of  the  ureter  may  also  be  sutured  to  the 
skin  at  the  nearest  point  possible  to  the  bladder. 


URETERECTOMY,  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — Excision  of  ureter,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Partial  ureterec- 
tomy is  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ureter,  followed  by  either  an  uretero- 
ureterostomy between  the  remaining  ends,  or  an  implantation  of  the  ureter  into 
some  locality.     Complete  ureterectomy  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  entire 
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ureter — and  implies,  of  course,  the  removal  also  of  the  corresponding  kidner; 
that  is,  nephro- ureterectomy. 

Ureterectomy  may  be  done  extraperiloneally  or  intraperitoneally.  Extra- 
peritoneal ureterectomy  is  generally  done  through  the  oblique  lumbar  incision. 
Intraperitoneal  (transperitoneal)  ureterectomy  is  usually  done  through  an 
anlerior  abdominal  section. 

Indicated  in  tuberculosis  and  suppuration  of  the  ureters.  Partial  ureter- 
ectomy is  sometimes  done  accidentally  in  operating  for  other  conditions. 


PARTIAL  URETERECTOMY 

BV  OBLitJl^FC  LUMBAR  INCISION. 

Description. — The  ureter  is  exposed  extraperitoneally  by  the  abox-e  in- 
cision, and  a  portion  of  its  extent  removed — followed  by  an  uretero- ureteros- 
tomy, where  the  amount  removed  is  not  too  great — or  by  an  implantation, 
where  the  amount  removed  and  the  site  of  removal  indicate  it,  A  partial 
ureterectomy  is  sometimes  accidentally  done,  especially  in  intrapelvic  opera- 
tions for  the  removal  of  tumor. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks— Incision. — As  for  exposure  of 
kidney  by  oblique  lumbar  incision. 

Operation. — If  the  ureterectomy  be  deliberately  done — the  kidney  is  ex- 
posed— the  ureter  isolated  by  tracing  downward  from  pelvis  of  kidney — and  is 
then  dissected  up  from  its  bed  by  blunt  dissection  and  by  carefully  peeling  it 
away  from  the  peritoneum.  A  hmiled  portion  is  now  excised  with  scissors — 
after  hgadng  below  the  point  of  division — and  clamping  with  special  clamp 
above.  The  proximal  and  distal  ends  are  then  freed  up  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  gap  formed  by  the  excision  to  be  bridged.  The  ends  are  brought  together 
and  an  uretero- ureterostomy  (preferably  by  Van  Hook's  method,  see  page  867) 
is  done — or  an  ureteral  implantation  is  performed. 

TOTAL  URETERECTOHY.  TOGETHER  WITH  EEHOVAL  OF  KIDNEY, 

KV   ANTEKiaR   MEDfAX   AIIIXIM  I  \A1.  SIXTION. 

Description. — Total  Nephro-urelcrectomy  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
kidney  and  of  the  entire  ureter.  Generally  resorted  to  for  tiLbercular  or  sup- 
purative disease  of  kidney  and  ureter.  The  removal  may  be  made  extraperi- 
lonealtv  by  the  oblique  luml>ar  incision,  as  ju.sl  described  in  partial  uretercc- 
tomv, — or  inlraperilonealtv,  bv  anterior  abdominal  section  in  the  median  or 
semilunar  line. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks— Incision.— As  for   median   ab- 

Operation. — Having  opened  the  abdominal  cavity  and  displaced  the  in- 
testines toward  the  median  tine,  divide  the  posterior  peritoneum  upon  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  colon  and  reflect  it  toward  the  spinal  column— thus  exposing  the 
kidney  and  ureter.  The  kidney  is  now  freed  and  its  pedicle  lied  oiT  as  de- 
scribed under  total  nephrectomy  by  the  abdominal  route.  The  ureter  is  sim- 
ilarlv  freed  bv  blunt  dissection.  All  vessels  arc  ligaled.  Having  severed  ihe 
pedicle  of  the  kidney,  except  the  ureter,  the  kidney  is  separated  from  its  bed — 
and.  by  gentle  traction  upon  it  and  ihc  ureter,  the  ureter  is  traced  down  to  the 
bladder.  The  vesical  end  of  the  ureter  is  doubly  ligated  close  10  the  bladder 
and  divided  lietween  the  ligature;-.     The  free  end  of  the  ureteral  slump  may  be 
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Sterilized.  The  posteriqr  peritoneum  is  dropped  back  into  place  over  the  site 
occupied  by  kidney  and  ureter — and  may  be  sutured  here  and  there  with  in- 
terrupted gut  sutures,  though  it  generally  remains  readily  in  place  and  adheres 
to  the  connective  tissue  from  which  raised.  Temporary  drainage  may  be 
established,  where  specially  indicated — otherwise  the  abdomen  is  closed. 


XIV.  THE  BLADDER; 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — The  bladder  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  mainly  situ- 
ated in  the  p)elvic  cavity,  between  pubes  and  rectum  in  male;  and  between 
pubes  in  front,  and  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  vagina  behind,  in  female, — 
entirely  surrounded  by  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  covered  above  by  peritoneum. 
Consists  of  serous  (peritoneal),  muscular,  submucous  (areolar),  and  mucous 
coats.  In  infancy  the  bladder  projects  above  the  os  pubis  and  is  more  of  an 
abdominal  organ  than  in  the  adult.  When  empty — in  the  adult,  the  bladder 
lies  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  flattened  antero-posteriorly.  WTien  moderately  dis- 
tended— it  is  rounded  and  still  within  the  pelvis.  When  fully  distended — it  is 
ovoid  and  projects  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  greatly  distended — it 
may  extend  nearly  to  the  umbilicus.  The  long  axis  of  the  bladder,  which  in- 
clines to  the  vertical,  runs  from  a  point  between  the  os  pubis  and  the 
umbilicus  (dependent  upon  the  amount  of  distention)  downward  and  back- 
ward toward  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  vertical  axis  is  greater  in  the  male — 
the  transverse  greater  in  the  female. 

Relations. — (1)  Summit: — Connected  with  abdominal  wall  by  urachus 
(remains  of  part  of  allantois),  which  passes  from  apex  of  bladder,  between 
transverse  fascia  and  peritoneum,  to  umbilicus;  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries, 
passing  upward  from  side  of  bladder,  on  each  side  of  urachus.  (3)  Superior, 
or  abdominal  surface  : — Entirely  covered  by  peritoneum,  from  summit  and 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  to  base  of  bladder;  sigmoid  flexure  (in  male); 
part  of  vasa  deferentia  (in  male) ;  uterus  (in  female) ;  small  intestines  (in  both 
sexes).  (3)  Antero-inferior,  or  pubic  surface: — Uncovered  by  perito- 
neum, and  separated  from  the  following  structures  by  the  cavum  Retzii,  or 
prevesical  space;  triangular  ligament;  symphysis  pubis;  levatores  ani  and  in- 
ternal obturator  muscles;  abdominal  wall  (when  distended),  separated  by 
recto-vesical  fascia.  (4)  Lateral  surfaces  : — Upper  part  covered  by  perito- 
neum, above  and  |X)sterior  to  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries, — lower  part, 
below  and  in  front  of  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  is  covered  by  recto- 
vesical fascia,  which  separates  the  lateral  surfaces  from  the  levatores  ani  and 
surrounds  the  vesical  vessels  and  nerves;  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries, 
which  cross  lateral  surfaces  obliquely  from  below  upward  and  forward;  vasa 
deferentia,  arching  from  before  backward  along  subperitoneal  aspect  of  lateral 
surfaces  toward  base,  crossing  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  passing 
between  ureter  and  wall  of  bladder;  entrance  of  ureter,  at  junction  of  posterior 
and  lateral  surfaces,  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the  prostate;  levatores  ani 
and  obturator  internus  muscles.  (5)  Postero-inferior  surface,  or  base  : — 
May  be  subdivided  into  two  parts; — (a)  Upper,  Peritoneal  Portion: — Recto- 
vesical pouch  in  male,  generally  from  1.3  to  2.5  cm.  (i  to  i  inch)  from  pros- 
tate, up  to  as  much  as  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  marked  bladder  distention;  utero- 
vesical  cul-de-sac  in  female: — (b)  Lower,  Non-peritoneal  Triangular  Por- 
tion:— In  Male,  rests  upon  anterior  surface  of  second  part  of  rectum,  inferior 
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part  of  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculie  seminalesi — its  boundaries  being;  Base, 
reflected  recto-vesical  fold;  Sides,  diverging  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculte 
seminales;  Apex,  summit  of  prostate; — In  Female,  adherent  to  anterior  wall 
of  cervix  uleri,  and  lo  upper  portion  of  anterior  vaginal  wall; — Neck  of  Blad- 
der, beginning  of  urethra. 

Ligaments. — (a)  Five  true  ligaments:— (i)  Two  puboprostatic— 
recto-vesical  fascia  and  muscular  tissue — from  back  of  pubic  bone  to  antero- 
inferior or  pubic  surface  of  bladder,  passing  over  superior  surface  of  prostate 
gland.  (2)  Two  lateral, — recto-vesical  fascia — from  lateral  aspects  of  pros- 
tate tosidesofbladder  and  walls  of  pelvis.  (3)  Superior  ligament,  or  urachus, 
— fibro- muscular  structure  between  summit  of  bladder  and  umbilicus,  (b) 
Five  false  ligaments  (peritoneal  folds):— (1)  Two  posterior,  or  recto-vesical 
folds  of  peritoneum  (in  male), — from  side  of  rectum  to  side  of  bladder,  (a) 
Two  posterior,  or  utero- vesical  folds  of  peritoneum  (in  female), — from  sides  of 
uterus  lo  posterior  surface  and  sides  of  bladder.  (The  posterior  false  liga- 
ments form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  rectovesical  and  utero-vesical  cul-de-sac, 
and  transmit  the  ureters,  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  with  vessels  and 
nen'es.)  (3)  Superior  ligament, — fold  of  peritoneum  reflected  over  urachus 
and  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  from  summit  of  bladder  to  umbilicus. 

Relation  of  Peritoneal  Fold  to  Anterior  Abdominal  Wall. — The  re- 
flection of  peritoneum  is  carried  upward  as  the  bladder  is  distended.  The 
maximum  elevation  of  the  peritoneal  fold  rarely  exceeds  5  cm.  (s  inches). 
Sometimes  it  fails  to  reach  the  upper  border  of  the  symphi'sis  pubis. 

Space  of  Retzius,  or  Prevesical  Space.^Space  between  the  reflection  of 
peritoneum  above  and  the  symphysis  pubis  below,— and  between  the  bladder 
posteriorly  and  the  symphysis  pubis  anteriorly — and  occupied  by  connective 
tissue. 

Trigonimi  Vesicee. — Triangular  smooth  surface  ai  base  of  bladder — 
bounded  at  each  posterior  angle  by  the  ureteral  opening — and  at  the  antero- 
inferior angle  by  the  urethral  orifice. 

Orifices  of  Ureters. ^Situated  about  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches)  from  base  of 
prostate  gland  and  beginning  of  urethra — and  are  a  little  less  than  5  cm.  (a 
inches)  apart,  at  either  end  of  the  base  of  the  trigone. 

Internal  Urinary  Meatus. — Lies,  in  the  aduh  male,  from  2  to  a. 5  cm. 
(I  to  I  inch)  posterior  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  from  5  to  6,3  cm.  (2  to  ij 
inches)  above  the  perineum.  It  generally  lies  opposite  s<:me  part  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Arteries. — Superior,  middle,  and  inferior  vesical,  and  branches  from  ihe 
obturator  and  sciatic,  in  the  male, — and  the  same,  with  additional  branches 
from  the  uterine  and  vaginal,  in  the  female, — all  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the 
internal  iliac. 

Veins. — Form  plexuses  around  neck,  sides  and  base,  and  end  in  internal 
iliac  vein. 

Lymphatics.— .V-company  the  veins  and  end  in  the  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves.- From  hypogastric  ])lc\us  of  sympathetic,  and  from  third  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves. 


SURFACE  FORM  AND  LANDMARKS. 

In  young  children,  the  apex  of  the  empty  bladder  is  about  2.5  cm,  (1  inch) 
above  the  level  of  ihe  svmphvsis  jiiibis. 

In  the  aduh.  the  apex  of  the  empty  liladtler  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
superior  bonier  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
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In  marked  distention  the  anterior  bladder-wall  comes  closelv  into  contact 
with  the  abdominal  parietes — without  the  intervention  of  peritoneum  between 
the  two. 

For  the  normal  extremes  of  the  peritoneal  reflection,  see  Surgical  Anatomy, 
page  876.  For  the  position  of  the  peritoneal  reflection  under  surgical  disten- 
tion, see  General  Surgical  Considerations,  below. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  on  a  level  with  a  line  extending  horizontally 
backward  from  just  below  the  center  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  Also  see  position 
of  internal  urinary  meatus.  Surgical  Anatomy,  page  876. 

The  depth  from  the  perineal  skin  to  the  pelvic  floor  generally  averages  from 
5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  3  inches)  in  the  posterior  and  external  part  of  the  perineum — 
and  somewhat  less  than  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  the  anterior  part. 

In  the  lithotomy  position  the  bladder  is  about  6.3  or  7.5  cm.  (2^  or  3  inches) 
from  the  p)erineal  surface. 

GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  both  bladder  and  rectum  are  empty,  the  apex  of  the  bladder  and  the 
peritoneal  reflection  are  slightly  below  the  superior  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.  When  the  apex  of  the  bladder  is  as  much  as  5  cm.  (2  inches)  above  the 
symphysis  and  resting  against  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  the  peritoneal  re- 
flection is  about  2  cm.  ( j  inch)  above  the  upp)er  border  of  the  symphysis. 

Simple  distention  of  the  rectum  alone  tends  to  elevate  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der without  correspondingly  elevating  the  non-peritoneal  prevesical  space. 

When  the  rectum  is  distended  by  a  rubber  bag  filled  with  air  or  water,  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  elongated,  and  the  bladder  is  thereby  raised 
out  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  upward.  The  maximum 
elevation  of  the  non-p)eritoneal  prevesical  space  is  obtained  by  distending  the 
rectum  first  and  then  distending  the  bladder.  The  rectal  bag  is  first  filled  with 
about  10  or  12  ounces  of  fluid — and  then  the  bladder  is  filled  with  about  8 
ounces.  Thereby  an  additional  space  free  of  peritoneum  is  .secured  in  the 
anterior  line.  The  amount  of  space  uncovered  by  peritoneum  which  is  thus 
ordinarily  secured  generally  amounts,  altogether,  to  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches). 
The  bladder,  however,  is  often  first  filled — and  up  to  15  ounces  may  be  used. 

Gray  states  that  after  distending  the  rectum  with  420  c.c.  water — and  then 
filling  the  bladder  with  500  c.c. — the  bladder  will  be  elevated  by  the  rectum 
sufficiently  to  make  an  interval  between  the  lower  peritoneal  reflection  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  symphysis  equal  to  8.5  cm.  (3^^  inches). 

As  the  point  of  reflection  of  peritoneum,  therefore,  is  not  fixed,  and  as  it 
sometimes  comes  down  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border,  or  even  below,  the 
symphysis  pubis,  it  is  never  absolutely  safe  to  plunge  a  trocar  directly  into  the 
bladder,  even  immediately  above  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis.  It  is 
always  better  to  expose  the  bladder-wall  by  a  limited  median  incision  before 
using  the  trocar. 

Though  not  to  be  recommended,  the  bladder  may  be  punctured  from  the 
rectum,  in  the  lower,  non-peritoneal  surface  at  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

No  vessels  of  any  size  cross  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  peri- 
neum— the  two  sites  through  which  cystotomy  is  generally  done. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb,  especially  when  arising  normally,  is  not  generally 
cut  in  perineal  lithotomy.  If  the  artery  of  the  bulb  arises  from  the  accessory 
pudic  it  will  lie  more  anteriorly  than  normal — and  well  out  of  the  way.  If, 
however,  it  arises  from  the  pudic  sooner  than  usual,  it  will  cross  the  perineum 
more  posteriorly  and  will  be  almost  certainly  cut. 
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Perineal  incisions  made  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  prostate. 

The  prostatic  plexus  of  veins  is  likely  to  be  wounded  in  lateral  perineal 
lithotomy. 

The  ejaculatory  duct  is  apt  to  be  cut  in  the  same  operation  if  the  incision  be 
too  far  posterior. 

mSTRUHENTS. 
Scalpels;  bistouries,  straight  and  curved,  sharp  and  blunt;  lithotomy  knives; 
scissors,  straight  and  cur\'ed,  blunt  and  sharp;  forceps,  dissecting  and  toothed: 
artery-clamp  {orccps,  long  and  short;  grooved  director;  special  grooved 
directors  and  perineal  guides;  grooved  lithotomy  stalls,  median  and  lateral; 
lenacula;  probe;  retractors,  various;  blunt  dissector;  sponge  -  holders ;  trac- 
tion-loops; Clover's  crutch;  rectal  bag;  catheters;  sounds;  whalebone  guides; 
tunneled  sounds;  lithotomy  forceps;  lithotomy  scoop;  lithotrite;  evacuator; 
irrigating  syringe;  special  bladder  forceps;  c>-stoscope;  special  electric  illumi- 
nator; trocar  and  cannula;  exploratory  syringe;  needles,  straight  and  ciured; 
needle- holder;  ligatures  and  sutures,  silk  and  gut;  drainage -tubing;  gauze. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  SOUND  OR  CATHETER. 

Description. — The  general  method  of  entering  the  male  bladder  bv  the 
urethra  is  the  same  in  all  essentials^  whet  her  by  metallic  sounds,  catheters, 
iitholrites,  or  cystoscopes.  Soft  instruments  are  not  subject  to  much  guiding, 
but  generally  enter  the  bladder  by  being  simply  protruded  through  the  urethral 
canal  without  special  effort  to  direct  them  through  the  anatomical  cu^^•es.  The 
passage  of  instruments  in  the  female  is  simple. 

Passage  in  the  Male. — (1)  Theglansandthcmeatal  opening  are  cleansed. 
(2)  The  patient  lies  supine,  near  ihe  edge  of  the  table^shoulders  slightly 
elevated — thighs  .slightly  flexed  and  rotated  outward  by  bending  the  knees  flo 
relax  the  muscular  tension).  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  left,  just  above  the 
hips,  facing  the  patient's  side.  (3)  The  sound,  or  catheter,  warmed,  lubri- 
cated, and  disinfected,  is  held  lightly  in  the  right  hand,  between  thumb  and  first 
two  fmgers — the  handle  at  first  parallel  with  the  abdominal  wall.  Thus  held, 
its  point  is  introduced  into  the  meatus,  the  lips  of  which  are  parted  by  the  sur- 
geon's left  index  and  thumb  to  receive  it — the  glans  and  penis  being  held  ver- 
tically in  the  surgeon's  left  fingers.  As  the  instrument  is  pushed  onward  and 
downward,  the  penis  is  correspondingly  drawn  upward  and  over  the  instrument. 
{4)  As  soon  as  the  instrument  is  felt  to  have  entered  about  10  or  13  cm.  (4  to  5 
inches),  and  to  be  rounding  toward  the  subpubic  arch,  the  handle  is  gradually 
elevated  until  the  perjK'ndicular  is  reached — allowing  the  instrument  to  grari- 
tate  ihmugh  the  canal  and  beneath  the  pubic  arch.  (5)  As  this  occurs,  the 
handle  is  continued  in  its  sweep  forward,  directing  the  point  through  the  tri- 
angular ligament — onward  through  the  membninnu.iand  prostatic  urethra — 
until  the  end  is  feh  to  glide  into  the  bladder— when  the  handle  will  be  found 
pointing  directly  away  from  the  bladder  and  slightly  downward— haring 
passed  through  a  semicircle  in  ihe  vertical  jilane.  (6)  In  withdrawal,  the 
above  steps  .should  be  exactly  reversed, 

Commeiit. — (1)  The  sound  should  first  hug  the  floor  of  the  spongy  ure- 
thra, until  the  hicunii  magna  (on  the  roof,  2,5  cm.  [i  inch]  from  the  meatus)  is 
passed — and  then  gently  hug  ihe  roof  for  the  balance  of  the  way  through  the 
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spongy,  membranous,  and  prostatic  urethra.  (3)  By  carrying  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  forward  and  between  the  thighs  too  soon,  the  tip  of  the  instru- 
ment is  made  to  hug  the  roof  of  the  urethra  too  suddenly  and  closely,  and  is  apt 
to  lodge  against  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
and  thus  fail  to  enter  the  membranous  urethra.  (3)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
instrument  sometimes  fails  to  pass  the  triangular  ligament  because  of  lodging 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  asp)ect  of  the  triangular  ligament,  the 
handle  not  being  depressed  enough — and,  in  such  cases,  is  made  to  glide  on  by 
depressing  the  handle  more — or  by  lifting  the  lodged  point  upward  by  the  lelt 
index-finger  in  the  rectum,  or  even  by  pressure  against  the  perineum  behind 
the  scrotum.  (4)  The  instrument  may  be  at  first  introduced  while  held  about 
parallel  with  the  left  Poupart  ligament — that  is,  over  the  left  groin — and  then 
swept  into  the  median  line  as  it  descends.  (5)  If  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
revolves  readily,  the  sound  is  in  the  bladder. 

Passage  of  the  Female  Sound  or  Catheter. — (1)  The  patient  lies  supine, 
with  hips  and  knees  semiflexed,  and  thighs  separated.  (3)  Separate  the  labia 
with  left  thumb  and  index.  Holding  the  instrument  between  the  right  thumb 
and  index,  the  index  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  instrument,  pass  the  tip 
of  the  right  index  just  within  the  vaginal  orifice — withdraw  the  finger  partly, 
hugging  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina — and,  as  the  finger  glides  out  of  the 
vagina  upon  the  vestibule,  the  prominent  urethral  papilla  is  felt  (about  1.3 
cm.,  or  i  inch)  above  the  junction  of  the  vagina  and  vestibule — upon  which 
is  situated  the  meatus — into  which  the  instrument  is  then  introduced  and 
protruded  into  the  bladder. 

PARACENTESIS  VESICA. 

Description. — Puncture  of  the  bladder-wall  by  cannula  and  trocar,  or  by 
aspiratory  syringe.  Indicated  in  retention  of  urine.  The  bladder  may  be 
punctured  immediately  above  the  pubis,  just  below  the  symphysis  pubis, 
through  the  rectum,  or  through  the  prostate  gland.  The  suprapubic  puncture 
is  practically  the  only  method  of  puncture  now  resorted  to — and  will  be  here 
described. 

Preparation. — Ascertain  that  the  bladder  is  well  distended.  Shave  in 
the  region  of  the  median  line,  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Position. — Patient  supine, — or  sitting  upright,  supported.  Surgeon  on 
patient^s  right,  facing  him. 

Point  of  Puncture. — In  median  line,  immediately  above  the  upper  border 
of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Operation. — Having  outlined  the  distended  bladder  by  percussion — a 
curved  cannula  and  trocar  (which  are  better  than  the  straight)  are  taken  in  the 
operator*s  right  hand,  with  the  convexity  upward,  and  so  held,  with  the  index- 
finger  upon  the  shaft  of  the  instrument,  that  the  depth  to  which  it  may  enter  the 
bladder  is  fixed  in  advance.  The  bladder  is  steadied  by  the  surgeon^s  left 
thumb  and  index  placed  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  The  instrument  is 
thrust  sharply  but  gently  into  the  bladder,  entering  in  the  median  line  just 
above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  directed  backward  and  downward — piercing 
skin,  superficial  fascia,  passing  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti  and 
pyramidales  (or  through  their  muscular  substance),  prevesical  space,  anterior 
bladder-wall,  and  into  the  bladder.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn  and  the 
cannula  left  in  situ  until  the  urine  has  come  away,  chiefly  of  its  own  accord,  and 
partly  aided  by  gentle  pressure.  Uj)on  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  the 
opening  is  at  once  closed  by  sterilized  cotton  and  collodion. 
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Commeat. — (i)  Local  anesthesia  should  be  first  used,  (a)  Incision  of 
skin  may  be  first  made  and  then  trocar  introduced.  This  may  be  done  either 
lo  avoid  the  most  difiicult  part  of  ihe  puncture  mechanically,  namely,  the 
penetration  of  the  tough  skin  with  a  comparatively  dull  instrument, — or  it 
may  be  done,  as  mentioned  under  Surgical  Considerations,  for  the  purpose  of 
first  exposing  the  bladder  before  puncturing.  (3)  If  the  skin  be  drawn  down- 
ward over  the  symphysis  just  before  puncture,  a  valve-Uke  opening  will  be 
formed.  (4)  In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  rellection  of  peritoneum  comes 
very  low  down,  to  or  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
wounded — -not  being  possible  to  avoid  it,  except,  were  il  known  in  advance,  by 
exposing  the  area  by  dissection  and  pushing  the  peritoneum  upward  before  the 
puncture.  Puncture  of  the  peritoneum,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare  provided 
the  bladder  be  well  distended,  and  a  cur\ed  instrument  be  used. 


CYSTOTOHY  IN  GENERAL. 

By  Cystotomy  is  meant  the  incision  of  the  bladder.  The  less  correctly  used 
term  "lithotomy"  (or  "stone-cutting,"  literally)  is  equivalent  to  "Cystotomy 
for  removal  of  calculus." 

Cystotomy  is  indicated  in  calculus,  foreign  body  in  the  bladder,  exploration, 
drainage,  access  to  prostate,  tumors,  diseased  conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, catheterization  of  the  ureters  intra vesically,  etc. 

Cystotomy  may  be  suprapubic,  median  perineal,  lateral  perineal,  bilateral 
perineal,  medio-laleral  perineal,  medio -bilateral  perineal,  vaginal,  and  by  ex- 
ternal urethrotomy.  The  first  three  of  these  are,  practically,  all  which  are  now 
done — and  of  these  three,  the  suprapubic  is  the  one  which  is  most  frequently 
performed. 

For  the  removal  of  large  stones,  the  suprapubic  route  should  always  be 
chosen — while  it  is  preferable  for  the  removal  of  any  calculus.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  drainage  alone,  not  weighing  other  considerations,  ihe  perineal  route 
is  (he  best. 


SUPRAPUBIC  CYSTOTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  (he  bladder  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  through 
the  prevesical  space.  Indicated  for  calculi — especially  large  ones — or  encysted 
small  ones;  exploration;  drainage:  tumors;  foreign  l)o<iies;  access  to  prostate 
gland.  Much  more  frequently  performed  than  median  or  lateral  perineal 
cystotomy. 

Preparation. — Pubes  shaved;  rectum  emptied;  rectal  bag  in  rectum,  well 
above  the  sphincters,  in  hollow  of  saiTum,  and  filled  with  10  to  la  ounces  of 
water  (or  with  air);  bladder  irrigated  and  filled  with  8  to  10  ounces  of  water 
(after  the  rectum  has  been  distended);  penis  carefully  ligated  with  rubber 
band  lo  keep  water  in  bladder. 

Position. — Patient  supine.  Surgeon  on  patient's  right.  Assistant  oppo- 
site. 

Landmarks.— Median  line;  ujn-cr  border  of  symphysis  pubis. 

Incision.— .\bout  7.5  cm,  (5  inches)  in  length — placed  in  (he  median 
line — beginning  about  6,5  cm.  (aj  inches)  above  the  symphysis  pubis  and  ex- 
tending to  a  point  about  1,3  cm,  (i  inch)  above  the  .symphysis.  The  extreme 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  (his  incision  are  not  carried  lo  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
wound — but  are  only  superficial  and  are  lo  allow  for  retraction  of  the  parts. 
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Operation. — (i)  Divide  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  clamping,  if  neces- 
sary, any  bleeding  vessels.  Sometimes  abundant  fatty  areolar  tissue  must  be 
traversed.  The  interval  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales 
is  sought,  but  is  frequently  not  demonstrated — and,  if  not,  the  muscle  tissue 
is  divided  in  the  line  of  its  fibers,  without  further  needless  search — the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  well  retracted  as  they  are  deepened  (Fig.  519).  (a)  The 
transversalis  fascia  is  encountered  and  similarly  divided  in  the  median  line — 
and  the  prevesical  space  reached.  The  areolar  tissue  overlying  the  prevesical 
space  is  cautiously  divided  in  the  median  line — extreme  care  being  here  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  tower  reflection  of  peritoneutn,  especially  if  it 
be  prolonged  unusually  far  down.  The  peritoneal  fold  must  be  sought  from 
below  (near  the  symphysis)  upward,  the  dissection  beginning  immediately 


above  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis.  As  soon  as  encountered,  the  peri- 
toneal fold  is  carefully  pushed  upward,  with  the  left  index,  off  the  front  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  injun-.  Ail  the  prevesical  fatty  areolar 
tissue  should  be  divided  accurately  in  the  middle  line,  until  the  bladder-wall  is 
well  exposed — which  is  generally  recognized  by  its  pink  muscular  appearance, 
convex  contour,  fluctuation,  and  elasticity.  The  lips  of  the  wound  should 
be  well  retraclerf^and  any  bleeding  from  the  prevesical  veins  controlled. 
(3)  The  bladder  is  steadied  by  two  tenacula  passed  transversely  across  the 
median  line  through  the  outer  coats,  at  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  limits 
of  its  exposed  surface,  and  held  in  the  two  hands  of  the  assistant.  When  all 
is  in  readiness,  the  operator,  with  sharp,  narrow  knife,  by  a  quick,  controlled 
thrust,  stabs  through  the  bladder-wall  just  below  the  upper  tenaculum  (in- 
56 
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suring,  by  this  method,  the  penetration  of  all  coats  of  the  bladder — and  not  the 
protrusion  of  the  muscular  coat  ahead  of  the  knife-point,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  a  slowly  made  incision)  and  cuts  downward  in  the  middle  line  toward  the 
lower  tenaculum,  increasing  the  extent  of  the  incision  as  he  draws  the  knife  out. 
The  contained  fluid  immediately  escapes — but,  owing  to  the  holding  up  of  the 
bladder,  but  a  small  amount  enters  the  prevesical  wound.  Two  silk  retraction- 
sutures  are  now  placed  through  the  center  of  each  lip  of  the  bladder -wound — 
and  the  tenacula  withdrawn.  Some  surgeons,  instead  of  using  the  tenacula 
as  above,  originally  place  these  traction -sutures,  with  a  curved  needle,  passing 
through  the  ouler  coats  of  the  bladder,  parallel  with  the  future  incision,  and 
about  1.5  cm.  (J  inch)  apart.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  bladder- 
wound  may  occur  at  first,  but  generally  is  easily  controlled.  The  ligature 
about  the  penis  is  now  relaxed  and  the  bladder  emptied.  (4)  The  assistant 
who  held  the  tenacula  now  holds  the  bladder-tips  apart  by  tract  ion -sutures. 
The  opening  into  the  bladder  is  enlarged  to  the  desired  extent  in  the  median 
line,  upward  and  downward — carefully  guarding  the  peritoneum  above,  which 
especially  lends  to  prolapse  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  A  finger  is  introduced 
and  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  examined — and  the  special  object  of  the  operation 
accomplished.  If  it  be  a  calculus  to  be  removed,  special  forceps,  guided  by  the 
introduced  finger,  grasps  the  stone  and  withdraws  it.  The  rectal  bag  may  be 
emptied  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  entered — or,  if  not  distended 
l>efore,  may  be  then  distended  to  bring  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  more  into  the 
wound.  (5)  Where  indicated — in  healthy  condition  of  the  parts  and  where 
no  great  traumatism  has  been  done — the  bladder-wound  may  be  closed  at  once. 
In  suturing,  retract  the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  bladder-wound  by  wound- 
hooks,  thus  approximating  and  paralleling  the  margins  of  the  vesical  wound. 
Withdraw  the  silk  tract!  on -sutures  as  soon  as  the  wound-hooks  are  in  place. 
The  margins  of  the  bladder  are  then  neatly  and  closely  brought  together  with 
fine  chromic  gut,  upon  a  curved  needle — placed  interruptedly  and  passing 
through  all  the  coats  except  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  probably  well  to 
reinforce  this  line  of  .suturing  with  a  second  tier  of  interrupted  Lemberts  of  .lilk 
or  line  gut — the  roughened  connective-tissue  coal  of  the  bladder,  being  ap- 
proximated in  the  Lemlwrl  fashion,  uniting.  Some  surgeons  use  a  first  layer  of 
sutures  through  the  mucous  membrane^and  a  second  layer  through  the  ouler 
coats.  Sliil  others  u?e  a  row  of  Lemberts  through  ihe  outer  coats  only.  (6| 
The  superficial  wound  is  now  closed — except  to  a  small  extent  immediately 
over  the  center  iif  the  bladder-wound — where  temporary  drainage  is  established 
for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  case  of  leakage.  Two  tiers  of  sutures  are 
used  in  the  superlicial  wound — a  buried  chromic  gut  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous tier,  uniting  the  divided  muscle  tissue, — and  a  superficial  silkworm- 
gut,  or  silk,  placed  inierrujiledlv  through  the  .skin  and  fascia.  The  sutures 
<jp[Mwile  the  site  of  drainage  mav  have  been  placed — and  simply  tightened 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  drain. 

Commeilt. — (i)  The  incision,  superficial  and  deep,  especially  where  done 
for  exploration,  may  be  less  extensive  than  the  above.  (2)  If  in  doubt  about 
the  position  of  the  bladder,  usc  an  e.vploraiory  .syringe.  (3)  Avoid  detaching 
the  anterior  bladder-wall  from  ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis.  (4)  If 
the  ])eriloneum  l»e  accidentally  wounded,  immediately  close  it  with  fine  gut 
sutures  of  the  l.«mbert  type.  (S)  Special  forms  of  hooked  gorgets  have  been 
made  to  hold  up  the  bladder  white  exploring  or  operating  upon  its  cavity.  (6) 
Use  round  needles  in  suturing  the  bladder.  (7)  In  some  cases,  for  drainage,  or 
other  reason,  the  suprapubic  wound  is  left  o])en — and  then  the  edges  of  the 
bladder  are  sutured  with  chromic  gut  to  the  deeper  edges  of  the  superficial 
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wound.  (8)  Some  surgeons  leave  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three 
days — to  avoid  overdistention  and  pressure  upon  the  sutures.  (9)  In  children, 
the  bladder  is  naturally  higher  in  the  abdomen. 


LATERAL  PERINEAL  CYSTOTOMY 

FOR  REMOVAL  OF  VESICAL  CALCULUS. 

Description. — Incision  of  bladder  through  left  lateral  region  of  perineum 
— generally  performed  for  the  removal  of  calculi.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
less  correctly  called  Lateral  Lithotomy.  It  is  always  performed  upon  the  left 
side  because  the  manipulations  upon  that  side  are  more  convenient  to  the 
surgeon.  The  operation,  as  here  carried  out,  is  applicable  to  any  purpose  for 
which  it  is  indicated  to  approach  and  open  the  bladder  by  this  route — but  it  is 
generally  done  for  stone,  although  less  frequently  now  than  formerly.  Calculi 
of  moderate,  but  not  the  largest,  size  may  be  removed  by  this  route.  The 
special  instruments  required  are: — a  left  dorso-laterally  grooved  lithotomy 
staff;  probe-pointed  knife  (if  preferred  to  straight-pointed) ;  stout  bistoury  with 
cutting  edge  of  about  5  cm.  (2  inches);  Clover's  crutch,  or  some  provision  for 
maintaining  the  lithotomy  position;  wristlets  and  anklets  (may  be  used). 


B 


Fig,  520.— Incisions    for    Pkrinkal    Cystotomy:— A,   Lateral  perineal    cystotomy;    B,   .Median 

perineal  cystotomy. 


Preparation. — Rectum  empty  and  irrigated.  Perineum  shaved.  Rec- 
ognition of  calculus  by  sound. 

Position. — Patient  rests  upon  back,  and,  in  this  position,  is  brought  down 
to  end  of  table,  so  that  buttocks  come  well  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  While 
steadied  in  this  position,  the  sj)ecial  staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder  and  given 
into  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  who,  henceforth,  holds  it  steadily  and  unvary- 
ingly in  the  middle  line.  Clover's  crutch  (and  anklets  and  wristlets,  if  de- 
sired) are  then  adjusted,  and  the  thighs  flexed  back  upon  the  abdomen — or  an 
assistant  on  each  side  may  hold  a  limb  in  the  above  position,  without  the  use  of 
the  crutch — and  the  patient  remains  in  the  characteristic  lithotomy  position 
throughout  the  operation.  The  surgeon  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  facing  the 
patient's  perineum.  The  assistant,  standing  on  the  left,  who  holds  the  staff  in 
his  right  hand,  holds  up  the  penis  and  scrotum  with  his  left.  Up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  the  staff  is  held  so  that  its  handle 
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is  nearly  parallel  with  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  its  convexity  causes  the 
membranous  urethra  to  round  out  more  prominently  and  nearer  to  the  peri- 
neum, making  it  more  accessible  to  the  operator.  When  once  the  knife  has 
entered  the  groove  and  the  deeper  part  of  the  incision  is  being  made,  the  staff  is 
held  with  its  handle  perpendicular  and  its  concavity  up  against  the  pubic  arch 
and  its  point  well  in  the  bladder.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  incision,  and  the 
staff  is  in  position,  the  surgeon  should  examine,  by  rectum,  for  staff,  prostate 
and  ischial  tuberosities — and  then  change  gloves. 

Landmarks. — Central  tendinous  point  of  perineum;  median  raphf;  anus; 
ischial  tuberosities. 

Incision. — From  a  point  about  8  mm.  (i^  inch)  to  left  of  median  raph^  and 
just  posterior  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  (which  is  3.2  to  3.8 
cm.,  or  1^  to  li  inches,  anterior  to  the  adult  anus) — to  a  point  between  ihc 
ischial  tuberosity  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  anus,  and  one-third  nearer  the 


lulienisity  lh;in  the  anus  (nixordinK  to  others,  midway  lietween  the  tul>crosiiy 
and  the  anus)— making  a  total  incision  of  from  5  to  7.5  cm.  (2  to  %  inches!, 
(Sec  FiK.  5^o.  A.  and  Fi.i:,  521.. \.) 

Operation.— (I)  With  llic  staff  in  the  fir.<t  of  the  positions  indicateil  alxne, 
(he  superfici:il  inci>iim  is  m;tde  in  the  form  of  a  thrust — the  operator  .".teadvirj; 
ihc  perineal  tissues  with  his  left  finpcrs — and  directing  the  |X)int  of  his  knife  ai 
a  riRht  anijle  lo  the  fK'rineum,  with  its  back  uppermost,  enters  its  poini  ai  ibc 
upper  limit  of  the  above  incision— and  aims  directly  for  the  groove  upon  ihf 
lateral  aspect  nf  tlie  staff,  but  dws  not  attempt  to  actually  reach  il.  though  he 
mav  lilt  sii  anil  enter  il  at  once.  The  incision  is  made  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn, 
fiillowinj;  the  above  line  of  incision — is  about  7.5  cm.  (,i  inches)  in  length,  and 
grows  less  deep  as  it  pas-.(.'s  backwanl  and  outward.  The  structures  cut  in  the 
superficial  incision  are,  in  order— integument;  superficial  and  deep  layers  of 
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superficial  fascia;  transversus  perinici  muscle;  transverse  perineal  artery,  veins, 
and  nerves;  lower  margin  of  supertidal  layer  of  triangular  ligament;  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  and  nerves.  (2)  With  the  staff  now  in  (he  second  one  of  the 
positions  indicated  above,  the  left  index  is  introduced  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  wound  and  feels  for  the  staff — and,  wilh  this  finger  held  in  position  as  a 
guide,  with  the  nail  turned  so  that  it  enters  the  groove,  or  is  directly  over  it,  the 
knife  is  passed,  with  the  back  of  the  blade  uppermost,  along  the  back  of  the 
forefinger  and  nail  straight  into  the  groove — either  the  knife  with  which  the 
superficial  incision  was  made,  or  a  special  probe-pointed  lithotomy  knife. 
The  point  of  the  knife  having  been  well  engaged  in  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  the  second  or  deep  incision  is  now  made — by  pushing  the  knife  down- 
ward and  backward,  depressing  the  handle  as  the  knife  goes  forward  to  pre- 
vent its  leading  the  groove,  the  point  kept  constantly  in  the  groove,  and  the 


sides  of  the  knife  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  now  deep  wound,  and  inclined 
to  the  left — until  the  lower  end  of  the  knife  passes  through  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder — as  evidenced  by  a  gush  of  urine.  The  deep  opening 
into  the  bladder  is  then  enlarged  to  the  extent  considered  necessary  by  bearing 
gently  upon  the  cutting  end  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn— ^and  ceasing  to  use  pres- 
sure, and,  therefore,  cutting  force,  as  the  knife  reaches  the  more  superficial 
planes  of  the  wound.  The  structures  cut  in  the  deep  incision,  are,  in  order — 
membranous  and  prostatic  parts  of  the  urethra;  sujicrior  or  deep  layer  of  tri- 
angular ligament;  compressor  urethrae  muscle;  anterior  portion  of  levator  ani 
muscle;  left  lateral  lobe  of  prostate  gland.  The  incision  through  the  urethra 
and  prostate  will  be  from  near  the  median  line  obliquely  backward  and  out- 
ward (Fig,  saa).     (3)  In  the  case  of  a  stone,  the  lithotomy  forceps  are  Jntro- 
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duced  dosed,  along  the  finger  in  the  bladder  as  a  guide,  preceded  or  not  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  bladder,  as  indicated — and  the  stone  is  grasped  and  removed, 
aided  or  not  by  the  fingers  in  the  bladder.  (4)  The  interior  of  the  bladder  may 
be  then  irrigatcd^if  debris  or  other  cause  call  for  it.  (5)  A  perineal  lithotomy 
drainage-lube  is  inserted — and  the  wound  left  open,  or  closed  only  at  its  ex- 
treme ends  by  suture. 

Comment. — (■)  Where  the  calculus  is  lodged  behind  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate gland,  or  held  by  the  bladder-walls  in  some  unusual  position,  or  embed- 
ded, special  manipulations  of  the  lithotomy  forceps  is  necessary.  (3)  Lai^ 
stones  may  be  broken  by  the  lithoclast  and  remo^'ed  in  pieces.  (3)  Contra- 
indications to  lateral  perineal  cystotomy  for  the  removal  of  stone,  are — a  large 
stone;  enlarged  prostate,  and  deep  perineum — under  which  circumstances  a 
suprapubic  cystotomy  would  be  done.  (4)  Hemorrhage  during  the  steps  of 
the  operation  is  controlled  by  ligature,  clamping,  pressure,  and  hot  douching. 
(S)  Avoid  cutting  Ihc  bulb  and  its  artery  in  front — the  rectum  behind — and  the 
pudic  artery  laterally.  (6)  Incision  too  far  posteriorly  will  cut  the  ejaculator}' 
duels.  (7)  Draw  the  penis  well  up  over  the  staff  as  the  deep  cut  is  made — so 
as  lo  pull  the  bulb  up.  (8)  Incision  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  not 
exceed  about  2  cm.  (J  inch).  (9)  Stick  to  the  groove  in  Ihe  staff,  after  once 
reaching  it.  (lO)  Some  difficulties,  peculiar  lo  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  are 
encountered  in  lateral  lithotomy  upon  children. 


MEDIAN  PERINEAL  CYSTOTOMY 


Description. — Incision  of  bladder  through  median  perineal  region— 
generally  performed  tor  the  removal  of  calculi.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
less  correctly  called  Median  Lithotomy.  The  bladder  is  reached  by  incising 
through  the  a|jex  of  the  prostate  giand  and  the  membranous  portion  of  the 

urethra.  .\  less  free  and  extensive  opening  is  thun  given  than  by  either  the 
supra]>ubic  or  liUcrai  perineal  cystotomy.  Resorted  lo.  especially  formerly, 
for  small  calculL--which  arc  generally  now  treated  by  litholapaxy.  Tlie 
special  instruments  required  are: — a  medially  grooved  lithnlomy-staff.  and  a 
long,  narrow,  stridght  knife  with  a  double  cutting-point.  The  advantages  of 
the  median  over  the  lateral  cystiitomy  are  the  following:— smaller  wound;  le.^^^; 
hemorrhage;  quicker  healing.  There  is  better  drainage  than  in  the  supra- 
pubic operation.  The  lii  sad  vantages  are: — that  only  smnll  calculi  can  1* 
removcfl— and  that  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  .s{>ongiosum  and  rectum  are  more 
a]>t  lo  lie  injured. 

Preparation.— .As  fur  lateral  ywrinea!  cystotomy. 

Position.— .\s  for  lateral  jierineal  cvslotomy.  The  medially  grooved  stali 
is  held  as  in  the  .second  ]M)silion  a.ssumed  in  lateral  |>erineal  cvstotomv  (see 
page  88;,)- 

Landmarks. — Central  tendinous  point  of  perineum;  median  raphe;  anu>. 
(See  Fig.  520,  B.  and  ^"ig.  521.  ».) 

Incision.— Begins  at  a  point  about  i 
in  the  meiiian  raphe — and  extends  upwan 

Operation.— (I)  The  operator  jiuts 
rectum  and  presses  it  against  the  staff,  whic 
held  as  jiisl  mentioned — pressing  agai 
gland— llR-reby  steadying  and  reco| 


inch)  anterior  to  the  anus, 
1.(1  inch). 
■*  left  gloved  index-finger  into  the 
already  been  inserted  and 
.t  the  staff  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
;  the  deep  relations,  guarding  the 


1  following  the  penetration  of  the  knife,     (a)  The  long, 
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double-edged  knife,  with  the  main  cutting-edge  upward,  held  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  perineum,  is  first  thrust  directly  inward  and  made  to  at  once  strike  and 
enter  the  grooved  staff  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  passing  through  the  apex  of 
the  gland  itself  where  the  finger  steadies  it  within  the  rectum.  The  knife  is 
then  made  to  cut  upward  in  the  groove  of  the  staff — and,  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawal, makes  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts  of  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) — depressing 
the  handle  of  the  knife  in  cutting  the  urethra  and  elevating  it  in  cutting  the 
superficial  parts, — incising  the  following  structures: — integument;  both  layers 
of  superficial  fascia;  anterior  portion  of  external  sphincter  ani;  central  ten- 
dinous point  of  perineum;  lower  margin  of  triangular  ligament;  membranous 
urethra;  compressor  urethra;  apex  of  prostate  gland.  (3)  As  the  knife  is  with- 
drawn, the  index-finger  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  directly  upon  the  original 
staff — -or  such  an  instrument  as  a  Little's  director  is  introduced  upon  the  staff 
through  the  perineal  wound  and  the  original  staff  then  removed — and  the 
finger  introduced  upon  the  second  director  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  is  often  entered  with  difficulty.  The  bladder  cavity  is  thus  examined 
through  the  original  wound — or  the  opening  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
may  be  first  dilated,  if  necessary.  (4)  The  special  object  of  the  operation  is 
then  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  the  lateral  perineal 
cystotomy.  (5)  In  completing  the  operation,  a  perineal  lithotomy  drainage- 
tube  i.s  not  usually  used — the  wound  being  simply  left  open — protected  by  a 
thick  perineal  dressing. 


CYSTORRHAPHY. 
Description. — Suturing  of  bladder.     Indications: — following  cystotomy 

operations  (the  suprapubic  only);  wounds,  occurring  during  ot>eration  or  at 
other    limes;    rupture  of    the  organ;    etc. 
The  peritoneal   or  no n -peritoneal  aspects 
of  the  bladder  may  be  involved — or  both. 

Operation. — The  wound  may  be  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above.  The  exposure  of  the  wound, 
therefore,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  incision  or  injun,-.  It  will  involve 
either  the  peritoneal  or  the  no n -peritoneal 
region  of  the  bladder — or  may  involve 
both.  The  same  form  of  suturing  is  used, 
whether  peritoneal  or  non-i>eritoneal  sur- 
face be  the  site  of  operation.  Several 
methods  of  approximating  the  edges  arc 
in  use: — (a)  The  margins  of  the  bladder- 
wound  are  brought  together  and  carefully 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  single  tier  of  line 
chromic   gut,    interrupted    or    continuous. 

carried  upon  a  curved  needle,  and  passing  ''''«■    ?j,i  — cvstosbmaphv:— Pirst 

through  all  the  coats  except  the  mucous.      .UcVmv'iivt"  hIbw  o^WMtXMfti.und 
(b)  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  first      ish«*ii  in  ii|i|>rr  suiurrsi.  SH,-i>iid  tier 
united   by  interrupted    or  continuous  gut      IXmT/ii  i.wKsinutw^iii.T^Tre™ 
suture— followed  by  the  appro.ximalion  of      a!s..smihiiryiiiEinihcfirsui,'rj. 
the  outer  coats  by  the  stitch  ju.st  described 

under  "a,"  either  fine  gut  or  siik  being  used,     (c)  By  interrupted  chromic 
gut  Lembert  sutures  passing  through  the  outer  coats  only,  extending  slightly 
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beyond  the  wound  at  both  ends.  In  the  case  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  bladder,  the  seross  adhere  and  unite.  In  the  case  of  the  non-peritoneal 
surface  of  the  bladder,  the  raw  connective  tissue  covering  the  surface  unites. 
(d)  By  a  combination  of  method  "a"  as  a  first  tier — followed  by  method  "c," 
as  a  second  tier.     (Fig.  523.) 

Commeiit. — (1)  Method  "a"  is  probably  the  best — or  method  "b."  (a) 
Gut  should  always  be  used  in  sutures  passing  through  the  mucous  membrane. 
(3)  In  no  form  of  suturing  should  the  mucous  membrane  be  included  in  a 
suture  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  pass  through  the  other  coats.  {4)  If  the 
circumstances  of  ihe  wound  and  the  technic  of  closure  be  such  as  to  make  the 
operator  feel  confident  of  result,  the  external  wound  may  be  closed  as  usual. 
In  all  cases  of  doubt — and  the  safest  in  all  cases — the  external  wound  may  be 
closed  in  greater  part — and  temporary  drainage  be  carried  down  to  the  bladder 
wound.  (S)  The  bladder  may  be  drained  by  ihe  catheter  for  two  or  three 
days — to  avoid  distention  of  the  organ  and  strain  upon  the  sutures. 


UTHOTRTTY. 
Description. — Crushing  of  vesical  calculi  at  one  or  several  intermittent 
sittings  (from  seven  or  eight,  to  three  or  four  days  apart)  without  general 
anesthesia^ the  debris  of  the  stone  being  left  to  be  evacuated  by  nature's 
efforts.  The  instrument  used  is  an  ordinary  Mthotrite — and  the  manner  of 
using  it  is  the  same  as  in  Litholapaxy,  except  no  e*acualor  follows  its  use.  The 
patient  rests  in  bed,  or  may  e\en  remain  up,  while  the  disturbance  of  each 
sitting  is  passing  by.     The  operation  is  now  almost  obsolete. 


UTHOLAPAXY. 

Description. — Crushing  of  vesical  calculi  and  recrushing  nf  the  resuhing 
fragments,  followed  by  removal  of  the  debris  by  irrigation,  al  one  silting,  under 
general  anesthesia.  The  crushing  and  remo\'ing  are  accomplished  by  special 
instruments^! he  litholrile  and  evacuator. 

Preparation. — Presence  of  stone  verified  by  .sound ;  bowels  emptied ;  blad- 
der and  urethra  in  an  aseptic  condition  and  bladder  moderately  distended  with 
a  sterile  fluid  (about  4  or  5  ounces). 

Position. — Patient  supine,  with  buttocks  well  raised  by  supix>rl.  to  cause 
the  gravitation  of  the  stone  to  the  fundus  oi  the  bladder^resting  near  the  right 
edge  of  the  table,  with  thighs  separated.  Surgeon  stands  upon  the  paiienl'> 
right.     .Assistant  opposite. 

Operation.— (I)  The  litholrite,  with  closed  blades,  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  just  as  a  sound  would  be — with  the  modiiicalion  required  by  the 
straighler  instrument  more  abruptlv  curved  near  its  end — that  is,  when  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  reached,  the  handle  of  the  lilhotrile.  instead 
of  being  at  once  depressed  (which  would  cause  the  point  of  the  instrument  in 
hook  against  the  roof  of  the  bulbous  urethra  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament), 
is  held  upright,  so  as  to  allow  its  more  shaqily  curved  point  to  gravitate  be- 
neath the  triangular  ligament  and  glide  into  the  membranous  urethra  and 
reach  the  prostate — and  then  only  is  the  handle  depressed,  and  slightly  twisiH 
from  side  to  side,  causing  the  tip  to  ride  up  through  the  prostatic  urethra  into 
the  bladder — and  glide  along  the  trigone  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ,  (al 
Slow,  methodical  movement  in  the  ojiening  and  closing  of  the  blades,  with  a 
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pause  between  each  movement — together  with  a  systematic  search  of  the  blad- 
der cavity,  should  be  the  method  adopted.  Hurried  movements  cause  bladder- 
currents,  which  generally  keep  the  stone  moving  and  make  the  grasping  of  the 
calculus  difficult.  Irregular,  random  movements  in  directing  the  grasping 
blades  of  the  instrument  are  unsurgical  and  generally  futile.  The  instrument 
may  encounter  the  stone  immediately — and,  if  so,  its  position  may  be  indicated 
and  the  blades  opened  for  its  seizure.  If  not,  as  the  instrument  rests  quietly  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  steadily  held  in  the  one  position, 
its  blades  are  separated  (by  withdrawal  of  the  male  blade) — then  followed  by  a 
few  seconds*  cessation  of  all  movements  (to  allow  stone  to  gravitate  into  the 
grasp  of  the  instrument) — succeeded  by  a  gentle  screwing  back  of  the  male 
blade  (the  instrument  being  kept  steadily,  immovably  in  one  position) — when 


Fig.  524.— LiTHOLAPAXY  IN  THE  Male  :— The  lithotrite  in  position. 


the  Stone  will  often  be  felt  in  the  grasp  of  the  separated  blades.  "Open — 
pause — close"  is  the  formula  of  movement.  If  unsuccessful,  open  again — 
turn  blades  to  right  side,  through  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ("right  oblique"),  still 
keeping  the  instrument  in  the  median  line — close.  Or  turn  it,  from  a  vertical 
plane,  through  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  left  ("left  oblique") — open — close. 
Thus  the  instrument  may  pass  from  the  vertical  to  a  right  or  left  oblique,  or  a 
right  or  left  horizontal.  It  is  better  to  open  the  blades  before  turning — as  the 
stone  may  be  pushed  away  by  an  opening  blade.  Depress  the  handle,  keeping 
in  the  middle  line  or  turning  laterally — thus  e-xamining  the  anterior  Avail  and 
sides  of  the  bladder.  Reverse  the  direction  of  the  blades,  so  that  they  point 
downward,  especially  where  the  prostate  is  enlarged — and  examine  the  floor  of 
the  bladder  and  behind  the  prostate  gland — assuming  the  positions  of  reversed 
vertical,  reversed  right  and  left  horizontal,  and  reversed  right  and  left  oblique. 


I 
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Thus  the  entire  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  systematically  searched.  (3)  Having 
grasped  a  calculus,  the  male  blade  is  steadily  and  slowly  screwed  down  into  the 
female  blade — until  the  stone  is  felt  to  break  into  two  or  more  pieces.  After 
pausing  a  moment,  the  blades  are  ojjened,  kept  quietly  apart  a  few  seconds, 
then  dosed — when  probably  se\eral  of  the  fragments  will  be  caught  and  further 
crushed.  This  i.s  repeated  until  the  debris  are  considered  to  be  fine  enough  to 
come  through  the  tube  of  the  ei'acuator.  The  blades  of  the  lithotrite  are  then 
closely  approximated  while  in  the  bladder  and  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 
(Fig.  524.)     (4)  The  tube  of  the  evacuator  is  then  introduced  into  the  bladder 


and  the  urine  or  other  fluid  <if  the  bladder  is  in  |>art  withdrawn.  The  opening 
of  the  fvatuatiir  lies  in  the  lowest  ]i;iri  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder— so  as  to 
catch  the  gravitating  stones.  The  buib  of  the  evacuator  is  then  tilled  with 
warm  lioric  acid  solution  and  attached  to  the  evacuator- lube.  While  the  left 
hand  steadies  the  rigid  tube  in  the  bladder,  the  right  hand  compresses  the  bulb 
and  throws  a  j.art  of  its  conlfiits  into  the  I)!ad(icr  (about  2  or  3  ounces).  On 
relaxing  the  liulh.  as  much  tluid  as  was  thrown  in  is  drawn  out  again  (so  that 
the  original  amount  alway  remains  in),  and,  with  it.  more  or  less  of  the  debris 
of  stone  arc  brought  out  in  the  outflowing  current.     Wail  a  (ew  moments  and 
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then  repeat  the  evacuating  process — ^until  all  debris  seem  to  have  come  away. 
If  too  large  a  fragment  remains  for  evacuation,  as  determined  by  its  ineffectual 
clicking  against  the  e^acuator,  the  lithotrite  must  be  again  introduced,  the 
stone  recrushed,  and  the  evacuator  reintroduced  and  the  debris  further  re- 
moved. Removal  of  ail  debris  is  generally  delermined  by  the  absence  of 
clicldng — which  is  often  heard  at  a  distance,  but  is  generally  lo  be  detected  by 
the  ear  placed  near  the  bladder — and  by  the  coming  away  of  perfectly  clear 
and  clean  water.  The  bladder  may  be  finally  irrigated — and  the  evacuator 
withdrawn  (Fig.  525).  (5)  The  patient  is  generally  kept  quietly  in  bed  for  a 
few  days. 

Conuaent. — (1)  Avoid  grasping  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  in 
the  instrument,  the  construction  of  which  usually  makes  it  impossible  or  diffi- 


cult. At  any  rate,  before  finally  forcibly  closing  the  blades,  always  shift  the 
blades,  so  as  to  feel  ihal  they  are  free  and  have  not  included  the  bladder  wall. 
(a)  In  evacuating  di^bris,  the  bladder  should  not  l)e  allowed  to  get  empty  of 
fluid — as  the  walls  i>f  the  oi^an  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the 
evacuator  by  suction.  (3)  It  air  enter  the  bladder,  dejiress  the  handle  of  the 
evacuator  so  as  to  raise  its  tip  aUive  the  level  of  ihe  bladder  fluid,  and  suck  the 
air  out  with  the  bulb.  (4)  If  the  in.-itrument  clni-s  and  cunnol.  by  |H.T>istcnt 
though  gentle  effort,  be  freed,  it  must  \k  exposed  and  cleared  through  a  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  (5)  Only  a  lilhotrilc  with  fenestrated  blade  should  tw  used, 
thus  lessening  the  chances  of  clogging.  (6)  !l  may  lie  necessary  to  .slightly 
incise  the  urinary  meatus  in  order  t()  gel  the  I)eak  of  the  instrument  to  enter  the 
urethra.     (7)  Instruments  of  sjiecial  sine,  as  well  as  particular  care,  are  neces- 
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sary  in  operaling  upon  children.  (8)  Litholapaxy  in  women  is  much  more 
easily  performed  than  in  men,  because  of  the  shorter,  larger  urethra  (Fig.  526). 
(9)  A  simple  instrument  has  been  devised  for  combined  crushing  and  evacua- 
tion by  Chismore. 

VESICAL  DRAINAGE. 

Description. — By  vesical  drainage  Is  meant  the  drainage  of  the  bladder 
contents  through  a.  natural  or  an  artificial  channel.  \\'hile  the  bladder  is  being 
drained  for  consecutive  days,  daily  Irrigations  with  aseptic  or  mildly  antiseptic 
solutions  may  be  used.  Where  the  bladder  cavity  is  made  directly  continuous 
with  the  suprapubic  or  perineal  regions,  suprapubic  or  perineal  cystotomy  may 
be  said  to  be  done.  Bladder  drainage  may  be  urethral,  perineal,  or  supra- 
pubic. 

Urethral  Bladder  Drainage. — Consists  in  drainage  by  a  soft  catheter 
passed  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.  Indicated  for  only  brief  drainage 
— not  over  three  or  four  days,  the  usual  limit  of  bladder  toleration.  A  soft 
catheter  is  introduced  until  its  eye  has  just  entered  the  bladder,  which  is  as- 
certained by  withdrawing  the  catheter  and  retaining  it  In  the  position  in  which 
it  was  just  before  cessation  of  flow.  Various  devices  are  used  for  holding  the 
catheter  in  the  urethra.  A  i  cm.  (or  i  inch)  width  of  rubber-plaster  may  be 
passed  three-fourths  of  the  way  around  the  penis  {to  allow  of  expansion  of  the 
organ)  just  behind  the  corona,  and  to  this  the  lube  may  be  tied  by  silk  suture 
passed  with  a  needle  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube  and  upper  border  of  the 
plaster  band. 

Perineal  Bladder  Drainage. — Consists  in  drainage  of  the  bladder  through 
the  perineum  by  means  of  a  tube,  or  through  the  bare  wound  resulting  from 
perineal  cystotomy.  Indicated,  chiefly,  in  operations  upon  the  bladder  by  the 
perineal  route,  and  in  cases  of  impendous  urethra.  Where  the  drainage  is  the 
primary  consideration  (as  in  aggravated  cystitis  and  in  other  conditions  of 
prostate,  bladder  or  urethra)  the  membranous  urethra  is  opened  by  median 
perineal  incision,  just  as  in  externa!  urethrotomy  (page  907)— the  catheter  is 
carried  through  the  prostatic  urethra  into  the  bladder,  until  its  eye  rests  just 
within  the  bladder-cavity — and  is  then  fastened  to  a  T-bandage  by  a  silk  suture 
carried  on  a  needle  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  catheter.  A  long  rubber  tube 
is  then  connected  with  the  catheter  and  carried  to  a  bottle  at  the  foot  of.  or 
under,  the  bed,  and  drains  by  siphonage. 

Suprapubic  Bladder  Drainage. — Consists  in  drainage  of  the  bladder 
through  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  wound.  Indicated  in  some  operations  upon 
the  bladder,  aggravated  cystitis,  etc.  The  drainage  may  be  accomplished  by 
simple  siphonage  bv  catheter — or  by  various  devices,  some  mechanical,  and 
others  by  methods  of  .suturing,  (a)  By  Siphonage  Tube  ordinarily  Sutured 
into  the  Bladder: — Following  the  suprapubic  cystotomy,  a  pliable  rubber  tube, 
with  large  eye,  is  introduced  through  the  Iiladder-wound.  which  has  been  partly 
closed  from  both  ends — and  so  adjusted  that  its  lower  end  barely  reaches  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bladder-cavity  but  does  not  press  upon  it.  A  safety-pin 
pas.sed  through  its  outer  wall,  at  the  skin  level,  rests  transversely  across  the  lips 
of  the  partially  .sutured  wound  and  maintains  the  fixed  depth  of  the  tube.  A 
large  gauze-pad,  with  central  perforation,  is  then  placed  around  the  tube,  and 
a  second  safety-pin  passed  in  just  above  the  second  pad  to  steady  the  tube. 
The  free  end  is  connected  with  a  rubber  tube,  emptying  into  some  reser\-oir  for 
drainage.  Where  much  hemorrhage  is  ex{)ected,  or,  for  other  reason,  irriga- 
tion is  needed,  two  parallel  tubes  may  be  used— one  serving  the  above  purpose. 
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and  the  other  being  used  for  throwing  irrigating  fluid  into  the  bladder,  which 
then  siphons  out  by  the  first  tube,  (b)  By  Siphonage  through  a  Tube  in- 
troduced by  Gibson's  Method :— This  is  an  application  of  the  Rader  Gastros- 
tomy method  to  the  bladder  (see  page  774)-  The  bladder-wall  is  exposed  as 
in  the  suprapubic  cystotomy — an  opening  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
bladder  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  tube 
snugly — in  the  median  line,  in  front  and  be- 
hind the  tube,  a  Lembert  suture  of  chromic 
gut  is  placed  so  as  to  closely  embrace  the 
tube.  These  sutures  form  the  first  tier. 
Then,  a  second  tier  of  four  sutures,  two  in 
front  and  two  behind,  is  applied.  (If  neces- 
sary, a  third  tier  might  be  used.)  The 
tube  is  thus  buried  in — in  a  valve-like  man- 
ner— so  that  when  the  tube  is  removed,  the 
opening  is  closed  by  the  tendency  of  the 
folds — and  can  be  again  readily  re-intro- 
duced. .\  long  tube  is  attached  to  this  for 
siphonage  and  conducted  to  a  reservoir,  as  in 
the  other  methods  (Fig.  527). 


PARTIAL  CYSTECTOHY. 
Description. — Removal  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  bladder.     Generally  performed 
for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  invoUing  a  part 

of  the  bladder-wall.    The  site  of  the  tumor  _ 

may  be  extraperitoneal  or  intraperitoneal —      fir~7?i*r°»f''Juiures°aro%ho»'ii  u'eZ 

or  both.  The  setuncl  liei  are  plaitH  reaily  lo  be 

Operation.— The  general  features  of  the      Iema'ni!.K''!V™"uJ^a™  hV«  «  giT™ 
operation  may  be  gotten  from  the  description      in  Fig.  519, 
of  the  total  removal  of  the  bladder.    The 

steps  of  the  partial  removal  will  de^iend  upon  the  site  of  the  growth  demand- 
ing partial  cystectomy,  (i)  When  the  tumor  is  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder  and  the  peritoneum  can  lie  pushed  back.,  the  involved  portion  of  the 
bladder-wal!  is  excised  with  scissors— and  the  lips  of  the  wound  then  brought 
together  and  sutured  (see  Cystorrhaphy).  (2)  When  the  tumor  is  similarly 
placed  but  its  removal  involves  the  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity — the 
peritoneal  wound  is  closed  by  suture  and  the  bladder-wound  dealt  with  as 
just  described.  (3)  If  the  tumor  be  alxne  the  ureters,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  exposed  through  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  and 
removed  from  within  the  bladder,  followed  by  the  approximation  and  suturing 
of  the  edges  of  the  wound  left  and  the  establishment  of  drainage.  (4)  When 
the  area  involved  lies  upon  the  anterior  bladder-wali,  behind  the  symphysis, 
partial  resection  of  the  symphysis,  or  symphysiotomy,  may  be  necessary. 
(5)  If  the  involvement  be  at  the  mouth  of  a  ureter,  the  site  should  be  ex- 
cised— ^the  healthy  ureter,  after  excision  of  its  vesical  end,  should  be  implanted 
into  a  neighboring  part  of  the  bladder — and  the  wound  made  by  the  original 
excision  closed,  (o)  Where  the  base  of  the  bladder  is  involved  and  the  open- 
ings of  the  ureters  are  healthy,  these  should  be  excised,  en  massr.  and  trans- 
planted into  the  rectum — and  the  bladder  removed.  Following  all  partial  ex- 
dsions,  the  remainder  of  the  bladder-walls  should  be  brought  together  by 
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suture — temporarj'  drainage  established  down  to  the  sutured  bladder — and 
a  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder  for  drainage,  and  to  pre\ent  overdisten- 
tion  and  tension  upon  the  sutures. 


TOTAL  CYSTECTOHY 

BV  SL'PRAPUBFC  MEDIAN  VERTICAL  AND  TRANSVERSE  INCISIONS. 

Description. — Complete  excision  of  the  bladder,  followed  by  implantation 
of  the  ureters.  Indicated  in  malignant  disease  limited  to  the  bladder.  The 
operation  as  performed  by  Tuffier  and  Dujarier  will  be  here  described — con- 
sisting in  an  extraperitoneal  abdominal  excision  of  the  bladder,  followed  by  an 
implantation  of  the  ureters  in  the  sigmoid  colon. 

Preparation, — Bowels  emptied;  pubcs  shaved;  bladder  distended  with 
aseptic  fluid  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operation. 

Position. — Patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  near  the  edge  of  the 
table.     Surgeon  on  patient's  left.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. ^Median  tine;  symphysis  pubis;  inguinal  canals. 

Incision. — 1-shaped— the  verlital  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line, 
beginning  at  the  symphra.-i  pubis  and  passing  upward  for  loto  12.5  cm.  (4  to  j 
inches).  The  transverse  incision  unites  the  inguinal  canals,  along  the  supra- 
pubic border,  to  the  vertical  incision. 

Operation. — (■)  Incise  vertically  carefully  in  the  median  Hne,  especially 
over  the  position  of  the  peritoneum.  Expwse  the  bladder  and  the  reflection 
of  peritoneum — pushing  the  latter  upward  well  off  of  the  bladder.  Clamp  and 
tie  all  bleeding  vessels,  (a)  Make  the  horizontal  incision  from  one  inguinal 
canal  to  the  opposite,  just  above  the  border  of  the  pubic  bone  and  Poupart's 
ligament.  Clamp  or  tic  bleeding  vessels  in  this  line  of  incision.  Dissect  up 
the  rectangular  flaps  thus  outlined — and  retract  them  upward  and  outward  on 
both  sides^lhus  giving  free  access  to  the  bladder.  (3)  Separate  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  bladder  from  the  pubis,  down  to  its  neck,  by  blunt  dissection — ex- 
posing imd  isohiling  its  neck^moderatc  traction  t>eing  exercised  upon  the 
anterior  ami  kitfral  walls  by  vulsella.  (4)  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  clamped 
and  divided  above  the  clamps.  (5)  The  ]ieriloncum  is  carefully  peeled  otT  of 
the  sut>eriiir.  ]mslerior,  and  lateral  a^jiecls  uf  the  bladder,  avoiding  making  any 
opening  into  llie  |)critoneal  cavity.  (6)  The  inferior  vesical  arteries  and 
ureters  are  secure<l  chisc  to  the  bladilcr,  in  lurvcil  damjjs,  and  divided  en  masse. 
(7)  The  base  of  the  bladder  is  sepanited  from  lis  remaining  connections  and 
the  viscus  removed.  (8)  The  urethral  an<l  the  ureteral  openings  are  cau- 
terized. (0)  The  vesical  arteries  are  tied  and  the  clamps  rela.xed.  (10)  The 
ureters  arc  imiilantcd  within  the  .ligmiiid  colon.  (11)  The  deep  wound  is 
packed  with  gauze^dniinage  being  lirnughl  out  just  over  the  symphysis  pubi.* 
— all  of  the  transverse  and  most  of  the  vertical  incisions  being  sutured. 

Comment. — (1)  .-Vvoid  o()ening  the  [)erit<ineum  if  j«)ssib!e^and.  if  opened. 
suture  at  once — or.  if  the  opening  be  Icto  large,  pack  with  gauze.  (2)  The 
authors,  Toflier  and  Dujarier,  made  the  urelero-sigmoidostomy  with  Chalofs 
buttons.     Fowler's  method  (page  870J  may  abo  be  used. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MALE  GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

L  THE  PENIS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description. — Consists  of  glans,  body,  and  root.  Body  is  composed  of 
two  corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

Corpora  Cavernosa. — Connected,  side  by  side,  in  the  median  line,  for 
their  anterior  three-fourths — an  imperfect  fibrous  septum  intervening.  Sep- 
arated, posteriorly,  to  form  the  crura,  or  roots.  The  crura  are  attached  by 
their  blunt,  fibrous,  posterior  ends  to  the  antero-internal  aspects  of  the  two 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  above  the  tuberosities.  The  anterior  ends  of  the 
cavernosa  are  received  into  the  fossa  formed  by  the  base  of  the  glans  penis,  or 
head.  The  superior  median  groove  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  lodges  the  dorsal 
vein  of  the  penis.     The  inferior  median  groove  lodges  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

Corpus  Spongiosum. — Encloses  the  urethra,  which  passes  into  the  bulb 
nearer  its  superior  aspect.  It  is  received  into  the  inferior  median  groove  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  It  ends,  anteriorly,  in  the  glans  penis,  or  head  of  the 
organ.  It  ends,  posteriorly,  in  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum — between 
the  diverging  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  between  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fascia — being  covered  by 
a  fibrous  process  from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and  sur- 
rounded bv  the  accelerator  urinae  muscle. 

Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Penis. — A  fibrous  band  passing  from  the 
front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  penis,  merging  with 
its  fascial  sheath. 

Muscles  of  Penis. — Erector  penis;  accelerator  urinae;  compressor  ure- 
thra?; transversus  periniei. 

Arteries. — (a)  Of  the  corpora  cavernosa : — arteries  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa ;  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis.  All  from  internal  pudic.  (b)  Of  the  corpus^ 
spongiosum: — artery  of  the  bulb,  from  internal  pudic. 

Veins. — Some  of  the  veins  empty  into  the  dorsal  vein,  which  ends  in  the 
prostatic  plexus.  Other  veins  empty  directly  into  the  prostatic  plexus,  pudic 
plexus,  pudic  veins,  and  obturator  veins.  Others  empty  into  the  cutaneous 
veins  of  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

Lymphatics. — The  superficial  empty  into  the  inguinal  glands.  The  deep 
empty  into  the  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves. — From  the  dorsal  and  superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic 
and  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

Scalpels;  narrow,  straight  bistour}-;  scissors;  retractors;  tena(  ula;  dissecting 
and  toothed  forceps;  arterv-damp  forceps;  blunt  dissector;  periosteal  elevator; 

»9S 
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rubber  tourniquet  (rubber  catheter);  needles,  straight  and  cur^^ed;  needle- 
holder;  ligatures  and  sutures,  silk  and  gut. 


dRCUMCISION. 

Description. — Removal  of  greater  portion  of  redundant  or  contracted  pre- 
puce. The  amount  of  foreskin  to  be  removed  should  be  so  calculated  that 
twoobjects  be  accomplished: — first,  that  enough  foreskin  be  removed  to  insure 
easy  exposure  of  the  entire  glans  penis,  e^'en  during  erection; — secondly,  that 
enough  foreskin  be  left  to  insure  constant  covering  of  the  prominent  corona 
glandis  during  relaxation  of  the  organ,  thereby  securing  retention  of  greater 
sensitiveness  of  the  papillae 
than  when  the  corona  is 
worn  constantly  bare,  and, 
therefore,  dr>'.  Man)-  me- 
chanical conlrivances  have 
been  devised  for  aiding  in 
circumcision — but  the  oper- 
ation can  generally  be  more 
satisfactorily  done  with  scis- 
sors alone— and,  by  this 
means,  greater  accuracy-  is 
usually  obtained  in  provid- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  pre- 
puce which  it  is  well  to  leave. 
Preparation.  —  A  con- 
strictor, usually  a  rubber 
band,  is  applied  around  the 
base  of  the  penis. 

Position.  —  Patient  su- 
pine, near  the  left  edge  of 
lahle.  Surgeon  on  jialiems 
right. 

Landmarks.  —  Positior 
of  sulcus  at  junction  of  heao 
and  bodv  of  organ. 

Operation.— (1)  .As 
there  will  be  a  much 
greater  tendency  for  the 
skin-aspect  of  the  prepun 
to  retract  more  than  for  the 
mucous -membrane -a  sped,  it 
■\.ui«K''r.',rlli!i:in7,r.m',t'i':lM''.u»L''rirrhK-  '^  "*■'"•  •"  »'•  mclhods  of  cif- 
oviii.  cumcision.  as  a  preliminary 

step  to  the  actual  division 
lie.  to  lake  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  foreskin  be- 
irle\  and  thumb  (or  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  toothed 
forceps)  and  so  ilispose  ihc  parts  that  the  mucous  mcmljrane  is  drawn  sliBhlh 
forw;ird  ^iiid  ihf  skin  pushed  slighllv  backward— so  that  there  will  be  M>mew  hat 
less  disparitv  when  the  si'ction  is  made,  (a)  Taking  the  foreskin  in  the  left 
finner-s.  the  surgeon  inserts  the  lower  blade  of  a  pair  of  straight  scissors  l>eneaih 
(he  upi>er  as]K'ct  of  the  foreskin,  between  it  and  the  dorsum  of  the  glans~and 


of  pr. 
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cuts  through  the  prepuce  with  one  stroke,  up  to  the  height  upon  the  dorsum 
which  it  has  been  calculated  will  leave  sufficient  prepuce  to  cover  the  corona 
during  relaxation  of  the  organ  {Fig.  jaS).  (3)  The  scissors  are  then  with- 
drawn from  the  vertical  incision — and  the  position  of  the  hands  then  changes. 
The  left  fingers  grasp  the  left  flap,  the  one  nearer  the  surgeon,  and,  holding  it 
slightlv  away  from  the  glans,  the  scissors  are  made  to  cut  through  one-half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  organ — the  guide  for  the  cut  being  that  it  should  pass 
about  parallel  with  the  corona  glandis,  crossing  the  median  line  upon  the  under 
aspect  of  the  prepuce  just  in  front  of  (distal  to)  the  frfenum  (Fig.  529).  (4) 
The  right  flap  is  now  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner — 
completing  the  encircling 
of  the  organ.  The  incision 
will,  therefore,  slope  ob- 
liquely from  above  down- 
ward and  from  behind  for-  ' 
ward,  (5)  Four  primary 
chromic  gut  sutures  are 
then  applied  in  the  mid- 
points—above, below  and 
laterally — closely  approxi- 
mating the  margin  of  mu- 
cous membrane  to  the 
margin  of  skin.  These  are 
followed  by  four  or  eight 
secondary  sutures  evenly 
distributed  between  the 
primary  ones  (Fig.  S3o)- 
(6)  The  dressing  is  so  ap- 
plied as  to  leave  an  opening 
for  urination. 

Comment.  — (I )  The 
usual  error  is  to  remove 
too  much  foreskin.  A  pre- 
puce, appearing  to  be  suffi- 
cient after  the  completing 
of  the  operation,  often  gets 
entirely  and  permanently 
behind  the  corona  in  sub-  / 

sequent  retraction — at    the  Fig.  jj^.-CiBCl-KcismN:-!!.  Division  nflhe  entirethick- 

expense      of      considerable       n«>  of  ihe  prepoce  iransverselv.  al  Ihe  upptr  limil  ol  the 

loss  of  sensitiveness  of  the     "^''/^  ii:iJ*^°S™^n''d™  ™d!7hetr^«mrrnd*^^^^ 

papillx.       (a)    It  any  ques-       mani|ju1atclhc  lanxhat  more  of  IhcmucoiuiMinbranc  than 

lion    arise,    during    opera-      "'  "" ''"'"  '*  """"'d- 
tion,  as  to  the  width  of  the 

opening  being  too  narrow,  the  vertical  Incision  may  be  extended  upward  ad- 
ditionally high — the  lateral  incisions  then  being  sloped  downward  so  as  to 
come  just  in  front  of  the  frxnum.  (3)  The  redundancy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  skin.  (4)  In  using  all  forms 
of  circumcision -clamps  too  much  or  loo  little  prepuce  is  apt  to  be  cut  away. 
(5)  If  the  penis  is  to  have  a  preliminary  constrictor  applied,  which  would 
tend  to  draw  back  the  foreskin  into  a  somewhat  unnatural  jxisition,  greater 
accuracy  in  measurements  may  be  obtained  by  first  (before  appKing  tourni- 
57 
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quel)  marking  the  sile  al  which  ihe  removal  is  desired  with  a  nitrate  of  silver 
stain,  (6)  Sometimes  one  or  more  vessels  have  to  be  twisted  or  gut- ligatured. 
(7)  Do  not  leave  too  great  an  amount 
of  tissue  near  the  fra'num.  (8)  It  maj' 
be  necessan-,  before  suturing,  to  trim  the 
edges  somewhat  with  scissors,  espedall>- 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  {9)  Where 
there  is  firm  adhesion  between  prepuce 
and  glans,  especially  in  children,  the  pre- 
puce must  be  carefully  peeled  off — by 
means  of  the  fingers,  aided  by  toothed 
forceps  and  the  flat  portion  of  a  probe. 

(10)  Often,  in  adherent  prepuces,  no  in- 
strument can  lie  shpped  up  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans — and  the  opening  of 
the  prepuce  is  loo  small  to  allow  of  re- 
tracting the  membrane  far  backward — in 
which  cases  the  redundant  portion  must 
be  put  upon  tension  and  cut  off  trans- 
versely, after  which  the  separation  of  ad- 
hesions may  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

(11)  In  operating  in  adherent  cases,  re- 
adhesion  is  prevented  by  remo\-ing  an 
excess  of  mucous  membrane  and  leaving 
a  sHght  redundancj-  of  skin.  In  com- 
pleting the  operation,  the  skin  is  sutured 
to  the  ver\'  short  mucous  membrane — 
and,  being  quite  long,  is  doubled  upon 
itself,  and  the  part  in  contact  with  the 

■enlually  becomes  of  the  nature,  somewhat,  of  mucous  membrane. 


gia 


PARTIAL  AMPUTATION  OF  PENIS 


Description.^  Consists  in  the  ampulalion  of  more  or  less  of  the  free  por- 
tion of  the  penis  by  a  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap — the  freed  urethra 
being  brought  through  and  sutured  into  the  anterior  flap.  The  stump  is  thus 
covered  by  two  bluntly  rectangular  tlaps. 

Preparation. — .-X  ruliber  tourniquet  (usually  a  rublwr  catheter)  is  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  organ,  A  short  piece  of  soft  catheter  is  passed  into  the 
urethra,  down  to  the  tourniquet,  to  emphasize  the  furrow  lielween  the  ccirj'ora 
cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum^ — or  mav  be  passed  jusi  before  the  trans- 
fi.xion. 

Surgeim  on  patient's  right. 

a  and  spongio- 


Position. ^Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table, 
ssistanl  opposite. 
Landmarks. — Line  of  section.     Furrow  between 


Incision. — The  anterior  flap  will  have  a  width  of  one-half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  penis  at  the  line  of  division,  and  a  length  of  alM>ut  one  diameter 
of  the  penis.  The  posterior  flap  will  have  the  >ame  width  of  base,  and  a  length 
of  about  a  half  diameter  of  the  penis. 

Operation.— (I)  Having  decided  upon  the  line  of  section  of  the  penis,  an 
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ir  dorsal  flap,  of  skin  and  connective  tissue,  is  cut,  having  a  width  of 
half  the  circumference  of  the  organ  at  the  line  of  division,  and  a  length  about 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  organ  (Fig.  531),     This  is  raised  up  by  dissection 


and  turned  back — the  dorsal  arteries  being  tied  with  gut.  (a)  On  a  level  wiih 
the  base  of  the  anterior  flap,  ihe  divisional  groove  between  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  corpus  spongiosum  is  recognized,  aided  by  the  soft  catheter  in  the 
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urethra.  A  narrow-bladed  knife,  held  flatwise,  with  back  of  blade  backward, 
is  thrust  horizontally  through  the  organ,  between  the  cavernosa  and  spongio- 
sum— and  cuts  its  way  through,  passing  at  first  directly  forward  in  the  groove 
and  then  rounding  abruptly  downward— thus  forming  an  inferior  flap  of  about 
one-half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  in  length,  composed  of  corpus  spongiosum. 
with  its  included  urethra  and  skin.  (3)  The  urethra  is  now  dissected  out  from 
the  small  inferior  flap,  back  to  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  flaps.  (4)  The  cor- 
I>ora  cavernosa  are  divided  transversely  from  within  outward  and  upward,  on  a 
line  with  the  highest  point 
of  transfixion  (base  of 
flaps)  (Fig  532)  The 
artenei  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  are  tied  with 
gul  or  twisted  (5)  Make 
a  vertical  incision  in  ihe 
center  of  the  long  anterior 
flap  opposite  the  urethra 
and  just  large  enough  to 
recei\e  the  urethra  The 
urethra  is  then  drawn 
through  this  opening  If 
the  urethra  be  much  too 
long  the  redundancy  is 
cut  off  leaiing  a  protru- 
sion of  about  7  mm.  (^ 
inch) — which  is  slightly 
sht  above  and  below — and 
sutured  into  the  margins 
of  the  opening  in  the  ante- 
rior flap.  (6)  The  two 
flaps  are  then  united  by 
suture,  both  where  their  free  ends  meet — and  where  in  apposition  laterally 
(f'S-  533)'  (7)  A  dressing  is  applied,  leaving  room  for  urination — at  the 
same  time  exercising  pressure  of  the  flap  against  the  stum])  of  the  penis. 

Comment. ^The  arteries  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  of  the  septa  may 
need  ligaling. 


TOTAL  AHPUTATION  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Description.^In  the  total  amputation  the  entire  organ  is  removed,  ex- 
cept the  posterior  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum — the  proximal  portion  of 
the  urethra  lieing  made  to  open  in  the  perineum. 

Preparation. — Shave  pubis  and  perineal  region. 

Position.— Patient  supine,  at  end  of  table,  in  lithotomy  position.  Surgeon 
between  limb,-;.     .Assistant  to  surgeon's  right. 

Landmarks. — Subpubic  arch;  scrotal  and  perineal  raph^. 

Incision. — The  incision  drcularlv  surrounds  the  base  of  the  organ,  at  its 
junction  with  the  abdominal  wall — and  is  then  continued  down  the  median  line 
of  the  scrotum  and  into  and  along  the  median  line  of  the  perineum. 

Operation. — (i)  Incise  the  scrotal  tissues  exactly  in  the  median  line,  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  at  its  junction  with  the  scrotum,  to  and  into  the 
perineum.  Separate  ihc  two  scrota!  sacs  by  blunt  dissection,  until  Ihe  corpus 
spongiosum  is  reached.     \\\  bleeding  vessels  are  clamped  and  ligated  as  en- 
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anterior  or  dorsal  flap,  of  skin  and  connective  tissue,  is  cut,  having  a  width  of 
half  the  circumference  of  the  organ  at  the  line  of  division,  and  a  length  about 
equal  lo  the  diameter  of  the  organ  (Fig.  531).     This  is  raised  up  by  dissection 


and  turned  back^lhe  dorsal  arteries  being  tied  with  gul.  (2)  On  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  anterior  flap,  the  divisional  groove  between  the  corjmra  caver- 
nosa and  corjms  siiongiosum  is  recognized,  aided  by  the  soft  catheter  in  the 
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scrotal  portions  of  the  wound  and  the  circular  area  formerly  occupied  by  the 
base  of  the  penis,  at  the  pe no-abdominal  junction,  are  all  sutured  in  one  straight 
a ntero- posterior  line  with  continuous  silk  suture.     (Figs.  535  and  536.) 


Comment. — (1)  The  urethra  should  be  so  sutured  into  the  perineum  thai 
in  the  act  of  urination,  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  urine  will  not  wet  the  scrotum. 
(2)  The  early  passage  of  the  metallic  sound  greatly  aids  in  the  splitting  of  the 
scrotum. 


II.  THE  URETHRA. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

(A)     Mm.F.    UkETHRA. 

Description.— Extends  from  bladder-opening  li 
^from  20,5  to  23  cm.  in  length  (8  to  9  inches).  It  a 
tile,  and  mucous  tissue.  It  is  divided  into  prostatic,  r 
portions. 

Prostatic  Portion.— About  3.2  cm.  (ij  inches)  long.  Passes  through  the 
prostatic  gland,  near  its  upper  aspect,  from  base  lo  ape.\.  The  following  ob- 
jects arc  upon  the  floor  of  ihc  prostatic  urethra,  from  behind  forward; — (a) 
verumonlanum.  an  elevation  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  middle  line;— (b) 
prostatic  sinuses,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  verumontanum,  with  the  orifices 


o  external  urinary  meatus 
;ists  of  muscular,  erec- 
mbranous,  and  sjiongy 
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countered.  If  a  metallic  sound  be  previously  introduced  through  the  urethra, 
the  inciMon  and  subsequent  dissection  are  made  easier  (V'l^.  534).  (2)  If  a 
sound  have  not  been  previously  introduced,  a  Uirge-.size<]  metallic  sound  is  now 
passed  through  the  urethra  up  to  the  triangular  ligameni,  tn  aid  in  del'ming  the 
corpus  spongiosum.  The  c<)rpus  siKingiosum  i:^  then  dissected  out  until  free 
in  its  entire  circumference.  The  sound  is  then  withdrawn — and  the  sjKingy 
urethra  is  divided  well  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament — and  the  proximal 
end  of  the  spongy  urethra  is  then  freed  back  to  the  triangular  ligament.  (3) 
Carry  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  circularly  aniund  the  base  of  the 


■'Nk- SM-— TiiiAL  Axn'iAiios  iir  Phsis:— .\.  A.  Tlic  I 
mtwai.1 ;  K,  K-nis  drawn  iluHnwatil  hikI  i»  mk  >.iilt'.  iliu>,  ai 
■vt-riHAHitiumi)  1).  Kminu-<i1  iHcliJnin:  i:.  IVrtinUul  vk 
»  viHliiiK  mniuHuf  ischlmn  l>>  Mum  ttiiM.itiiiii ;  K.  Ihirdl  vi 
mpnUHirj  liKmiKTil  uf  |K-iiiK  atiti  Litm'utily  iif  piibk-  ari'li 


IM-nis.  I)ivi<le  the  sus|wn.si)r>'  ligament — and  exIm.•^.'  the  coqwira  cavernosa. 
(4)  The  corpora  cavern.isi  are  to  l>e  followed  itiiwn  to  iheir  altachmeiil  to  the 
rami  of  the  pulics  unci  i^hia  -an.l  fri-ed  from  their  attachment  chielly  by  blunt, 
but  p;irlly  by  shar]),  di>si>ction.  The  (li)rMil  arteries  are  tied  after  culling 
through  the  sus|)enMiry  lifiameni,  and  the  arlcrie^  of  ihe  corixira  cavernosa 
generally  retjuire  ligalion  when  ihe  cavernosa  are  freed  from  ihc  bone.  Bleed 
ing  from  the  vesico-|m.sialic  jilexus  of  veins  \-~  often  on-iderable.  and  i-  ri>  I.e 
ronirolled  by  pressure  itnd  hoi  water.  (S)  The  jiroximid  en.i  of  the  urethra  is 
now  turned  downward  und  >vilurc<!  into  the  ]ieriueum  -the  mucou-^  membrane 
of  the  former  being  sulured  tii  ihe  skin  of  ihe  li|i-  of  the  |>erine:il  wound.  If 
neccs,sar>-,  the  urethra  may  be  sjdil  so  as  lo  enable  it-  lips  to  !«■  more  readily 
sutured  into  the  jjerineal  wound.     (6(  The  remaining  ]ierineal  and  all  tli-- 
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after  cutting  down  upon  that  portion  emei^ng  from  the  apex  of  ttie  prostatr- 
gland. 

For  other  general  considerations,  see  Urethrotomy. 


INSTRXraiENTS. 
Scalpels;  bistouries;  scissors;  forceps,  dissecting,  toothed,  and  arterj- 
clamp;  tenacula;  grooved  director;  sounds;  catheters;  filiforms;  tunneled 
sounds;  grooved  and  tunneled  guides;  probe-pointed  scalpels;  sponge -holders: 
retractors;  thread -retractors;  bulbous  bougies;  dilating  bougies;  prostatic 
catheters;  medially  and  laterally  grooved  staffs;  urethrotomes;  Clover's 
crutch,  wristlets  and  anklets;  gorget;  urethral  dilator;  dilating  urethrotome; 
penis  syringe;  female  catheters;  needles,  straight  and  curved;  needle- holders: 
ligatures  and  sutures,  of  silk  and  gut;  silk  worm -gut;  drainage-tubing;  gauze. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  SOUNDS  AND  CATHETERS. 
See  Introduction  of  Sounds  and  Catheters  into  the  Bladder,  page  878. 


HEATOTOMY. 
Description. — Incision  of  external  urinary  meatus.     Indicated   in  con- 
tracted meatus,  especially  in  cases  where  il  is  necessary  to  pass  a  full-sized 

instrument. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Internal  Urethrotomy. 

Operation. — The  penis  is  taken  in  the  fingers  of  Ihe  operator's  left  hand 
— the  lips  of  the  meatus  are  parted  by  the  index  and  thumb — a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  is  passed  just  within  the  canal,  its  cutting-edge  downward — and  an 
indsion  made,  as  far  as  necessary,  downward  along  the  median  line  of  Ihe 
floor  of  the  meatus,  increasing  the  size  of  (he  meatus  to  the  desired  dimen- 
sion. The  lips  of  the  wound,  until  healed,  must  be  kept  apart  with  a  strip 
of  gauze. 

Coounent.^ — The  operation  may  be  done  by  a  meatome,  a  special  instru- 
ment, which  is  inserted  closed  and  the  meatus  is  cut  in  the  act  of  opening  the 
instrument. 

URETHROTOMY  IN  GENERAL. 

Urethrotomy  consists  in  (he  incision  of  the  urethra,  generally  in  its  long 

Varieties  of  Urethrotomy.— Internal  Urethrnti>my  and  External  Urelhrol- 

Internal  Urethrotomy: — division  of  a  sirictured  urethra  from  within  the 
canal,  by  means  of  a  sjiecial  instrument,  a  urethrotome,  introduced  into  the 
canal.  Where  simultaneous  dilatation  is  incJicaled,  a  dilating  urethrotome 
is  used.  Internal  urclhrnlomy  is  usually  confined  to  the  {)enile  portion  of 
the  organ,  and  the  incision  is  generally  made  into  the  roof  of  the  urethra. 

Kxlernal  Urethrotomy; — division  of  a  striclured  urethra  from  without 
inward.  External  Urcthrotomv  is  indicated^(a)  In  impermeable  strictures 
anywhere  and  e\'crywhere  in  the  canal — (b)  .■Ml  strictures,  whether  permeable 
or  not,  at  or  posterior  to  (he  subpubic  urethra. 

Several  grades  of  permeability  of  the  urethra  may  exist — calling  for  ex- 
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temal  urethrotomies  of  several  grades  of  severity.  These  grades  of  stricture, 
and  the  measures  for  their  relief,  are,  in  order: — (i)  Grooved  staff  can  be 
passed  entirely  through  the  strictured  urethra, — and,  upon  this,  the  stricture 
is  divided — constituting  External  Urethrotomy  by  Syme's  Method.  (2) 
Grooved  staff  cannot  be  passed,  but  a  filiform  guide  can  be  introduced  through 
the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  and,  over  this  guide,  Gouley's  grooved  tunneled 
sound  can  be  carried  down  to  the  stricture  (but  not  through  it), — and,  upon 
this,  the  upper  end  of  the  stricture  is  exposed,  and  the  filiform  followed  into 
the  bladder  and  the  stricture  thus  divided — constituting  External  Urethrotomy 
by  Gouley's  Method.  (3)  Grooved  staff  cannot  be  passed  through  stricture, 
nor  can  filiform  be  passed  through,  but  a  grooved  staff  can  be  passed  down 
to  the  stricture  (not  through  it), — and,  upon  this,  the  urethra  is  opened  just 
in  front  of  the  stricture,  a  fine  grooved  director  passed,  and  the  stricture 
divided  upon  this — constituting  External  Urethrotomy  by  Wheelhouse's 
Method.  (4)  Neither  grooved  staff  nor  filiform  can  be  passed  through  the 
stricture,  the  urethra  being,  practically,  impassable  to  instruments  of  all  kinds 
— therefore  no  attempt  is  made  to  use  any  form  of  guide — the  urethra  is 
opened,  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  relations,  posterior  to  the  stricture  and 
immediately  anterior  to  the  prostate — constituting  External  Perineal  Ure- 
throtomy without  a  guide  (Perineal  Section,  or  Cock's  Operation). 

The  bladder  is  kept  partly  full  in  all  urethrotomy  operations,  in  order 
that  entrance  to  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  escape  of  fluid. 

For  the  anatomy  involved  in  the  perineal  operations,  see  the  description 
of  Median  Perineal  Cystotomy. 


INTERNAL  URETHROTOMY 

BV  DILATING  URETHROTOME. 

Description. — Division  of  a  strictured  urethra  from  within  the  urethra, 
by  means  of  a  special  instrument,  a  dilating  urethrotome,  introduced  into 
the  canal.  If  simultaneous  dilatation  be  not  indicated,  a  plain  urethrotome 
may  be  used.  Internal  urethrotomy  is  generally  confined  to  the  penile  por- 
tion of  the  organ,  and  the  incision  is  usually  made  from  behind  forward,  upon 
the  roof  of  the  urethra. 

Preparation. — I^ocate  the  exact  position  of  the  stricture  by  a  bulbous 
bougie,  in  the  following  manner, — introduce  the  largest-sized  bulbous  bougie 
which  will  pass  the  stricture — draw  it  back  until  its  shoulder  is  felt  against 
the  posterior  end  of  the  stricture — bend  the  free  portion  of  the  bougie  at  the 
external  meatus — draw  the  instrument  outward  until  the  bulb  slips  through 
the  stricture — then  push  it  back  until  the  tip  of  the  bulb  rests  against  the 
anterior  end  of  the  stricture — then  again  bend  the  free  portion  of  the  bougie 
at  the  external  meatus — and  withdraw  the  instrument  entirelv-  -when  the 
portion  of  the  handle  between  the  two  bends  will  represent  the  extent  and 
distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  meatus.  A  more  accurate  means  of  getting 
the  desired  position  and  extent  of  the  stricture  is  accomplished  by  the  ure- 
thrometer.  The  urethra  should  be  irrigated  with  a  mildly  antiseptic  solution 
before  instrumentalization — and  a  cocain,  or  other  anesthetic  solution,  thrown 
into  the  canal. 

Position. — Patient  supine  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  upon  left,  facing 
patient's  penis. 

Landmarks. — Pre\nous  data  gotten  from  urethrometer,  or  bulbous  bougie. 
Known  anatomv  of  urethra. 
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Operation,— The  dilating  urethrotome,  with  closed  blades  and  concealed 
culting-edge,  and  well  lubricated  with  aseptic  lubricant,  is  introduced  into 
the  urethra  after  the  fashion  of  a  sound,  until  the  concealed  cutting-edge  has 
passed  directly  opposite  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  stricture,  as  determined 
by  the  previous  measurements  of  (he  urethrometer  corresponding  with  the 
measurement  and  distances  marked  on  the  urethrotome.  The  dilating  blades 
are  then  put  upon  the  stretch  until  the  striclured  urethra  is  tensely  distended 
— then  the  cutting-edge,  turned  toward  the  roof  of  the  urethra,  is  sprung 
by  the  controlling  screw  in  the  handle — and  drawn  through  the  stricture,  to 
its  anterior  limit,  from  behind  fonvard.  (Fig.  537.)  It  is  then  caused  to 
sink  below  the  blades — and  the  dilating  blades  again  separated.     If  the 


cutting  has  allowed  of  sufficient  dilatation,  it  is  not  repeated — if  not,  while 
the  urethra  is  under  dilatation,  the  blade  is  sprung  a  second  time,  and  again 
caused  to  sink — after  which  the  dilating  blades  are  again  separated,  (o  see 
if  sufficient  (lilatutiiin  has  been  secured,  as  indicated  by  the  dial  upon  the 
handle.  If  so,  the  blades  are  permanently  closed  and  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn.  If  ihere  should  be  marked  bleeding,  a  large  sound,  dipped  in 
sterile  cold  water,  is  passed  into  the  urethra  and  the  jjenis  bound  lo  it. 

Comment. — The  incision  may  be  made  from  before  backward — but 
from  iK'hind  forward  is  belter.  It  may  also  be  made  upon  more  than  one  site 
of  the  same  slriclure,  but  u]>on  the  root  generally  suffices,  and  is  safer  than 
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upon  the  floor.  Several  strictures  may  be  divided  simultaneously.  If  the 
external  meatus  be  too  small  to  admit  the  urethrotome,  meatotomv  should 
be  done.  The  subsequent  passage  of  sounds  is  necessary,  until  healing  is 
complete — and,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  time  afterward. 


EXTERNAL  PERINEAL  URETHROTOMY 

LPON  GROOVED  STAFF  — SVME'S  METIIOU. 

Description. — A  grooved  staff  can  be  passed  entirely  through  the  stric- 
ture— and,  upon  this,  the  stricture  is  divided  from  the  [>erineum. 

Special  Instruments  Required. — Syme's  grooved  staff,  or  an  ordinary 
lithotomy  staff  of  small  size,  grooved  medially  upon  its  convex  aspect.  Gorget, 
or  grooved  director,  for  entering  the  bladder  from  the  perineal  wound. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  median  perineal  cystotomy. 


* 


\'\%.  .syi.— KxiKRNAL  Pkri.nkal  I 'rkthrotomy  :— Thc  iKTineuiti  is  sh«iwn  incisiMl  ami  relractml. 
A  Symc's  shouldered,  >frtK>vcd  staff  is  seen  eiij^xed  wilhin  the  membranous  urethra — while  the  edjjc 
of  a  knife  is  shown  incising  the  constricted  urethra  upon  the  grtMne  of  the  instrument. 


Landmarks. — Median  [>erineal  line;  position  of  grooved  staff  in  urethra, 
and  especially  the  position  of  the  stricture  to  be  <livi(ie(l,  as  ascertained  by 
preWous  use  of  the  urethrometer,  and  also  veririe<i  by  tlie  shoul<lerc<l  portion 
of  the  staff  corresponding  with  the  urethrometer  measurements  and  resting 
against  the  anterior  end  of  the  stricture. 

Incision. — Having  intn)duced  Syme's  gnM)ve<l  stall,  or  a  small,  centrally 
grooved  lithotomy  staff,  well  lubricated,  into  the  urethra  and  through  the 
stricture — so  that  its  shouldered  projection  rests  ajjjainst  the  anterior  a.spect 
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of  the  slricture,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum,  so 
placed  that  the  shoulder  of  the  staff  (that  is,  the  anterior  end  of  the  stricture) 
will  be  exposed  in  the  depth  of  the  indsion. 

Operation. — (l)  The  steps  of  the  operation  are,  practically,  those  of 
median  perineal  cystotomy,  as  to  structures  indsed  and  the  manner  of  dividing 
them.  The  cut  is  made  directly  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  instrument — 
the  groove  is  entered — and,  with  the  back  of  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the  groove, 
its  cutting-edge  is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  until 
the  entire  stricture  is  felt  to  be  dlnded  along  its  floor.  (Fig.  538.)  (2)  A 
gorget,  or  grooved  director,  is  now  passed  along  the  grooved  staff  on  into  the 
bladder — and  the  staff  is  then  withdrawn.  (3)  A  soft-rubber  catheter  is 
passed  through  the  urethra  from  the  meatus — its  end  being  guided  through 
the  perineal  wound  by  the  operator's  tingers  and  on  into  the  bladder,  upon 
the  grooved  director,  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  perineal  gap.  (4)  The 
perineal  wound  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation  around  this  catheter — 
being  left  open  in  whole — or  sutured  only  al  the  ends. 

Comment,— (I)  If  the  catheter  cannot  be  constantly  retained,  a  tube  may 
be  carried  into  the  bladder  through  the  perineal  wound.  But  an  instrument 
should  be  daily  passed  from  the  meatus  into  the  bladder  during  heali..g,  even 
though  a  full-length  instrument  cannot  be  constantly  worn,  (a)  An  ex- 
tensive perineal  wound  should  be  closed  in  part,  from  the  ends — leaving  the 
center  open  for  the  tube  and  drainage. 


EXTERNAL  PERINEAL  URETHROTOHY 

UPON  A  FILIFORM  r.l'lDE  — r.OLLEVS  OPERATION'. 


Description. — In  cases  in  which  the  grooved  staff  cannot  be  passed,  and 
only  a  filiform  whalebone  guide  can  be  made  to  enter  the  bladder— a  grooved 
tunneled  guide  is  carried  over  the  filiform  down  to  the  stricture  (but  not 
through  it) — and,  upon  this  tunneled  guide,  the  upper  end  of  the  stricture 
is  expnsed^and  the  filiform  is  then  followed  on  down  into  the  bladder  and 
the  stricture  divided. 

Special  Instruments — Filiform  whalebone  guides;  Gouley's  (or  other) 
grooved  tunneled  ^IliIT. 

Preparation — Position. — .\s  for  median  perineal  cystotomy. 

Landmarks.— Median  raiihe;  scroto-jierineal  junction:  anus. 

Incision. — In  median  line,  from  base  of  .scrotum  to  a  point  about  1.3  cm. 
(i  inch}  anterior  lo  the  anus. 

Operation.— (I)  Having  succeeded  in  getting  a  filiform  whalebone 
guide  into  the  bladder.  Gouley's  tunneled  grooved  staff  is  threaded  upon  this 
and  carried  down  into  the  urethra  ujHin  it.  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left 
hand  holds  the  filiform — until  it  is  arrested  al,  or  within,  the  strictured  urethra. 
.\n  assistant  now  takes  the  filiform  and  metallic  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and 
draws  u])  the  scrotum  with  his  left.  (2)  The  surgeon  incises  directly  in  the 
median  line  of  the  perineum,  beginning  al  the  scroto- perineal  Junction,  and 
ending  aboul  i.,^  cm.  (h  inch)  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  incision  at  first 
passes  onlv  through  skin  and  fascia.  The  lower  end  of  the  instrument  in  the 
urethra  is  then  felt  fc)r,  the  surgeon's  left  indev  nail  depressing  the  inten-eninj; 
structures  over  the  groove — and  all  the  intervening  tissues  are  now  divided 
down  to  and  into  the  groove — ^in  the  same  manner  and  order  as  in  median 
perineal  cvstotnmv.  (3)  .\  >ilk  traction-loop  is  placed  in  either  lip  of  the 
urethral  wound  and  the  lips  are  then  drawn  apart^thus  clearly  demon- 
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strating  the  interior  of  the  urethral  canal,  from  its  normal  lumen  above  to 
where  it  disappears  below  into  an  almost  imperceptible  lumen.  (4)  The 
metallic  staff  is  now  partly  withdrawn  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  using  care 
to  retain  in  situ  the  filiform,  by  holding  it  in  the  perineal  wound  as  the  staff 
is  withdrawn  over  it.  Nothing  now  remains  at  the  immediate  site  of  the 
operation  but  the  whalebone  guide  passing  into  the  bladder.  (5)  With  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  filiform  is  carefully  followed  backward  and  the 
stricture  thus  divided  throughout  its  length  and  slightly  beyond.  The  tun- 
neled staff  is  then  thrust  into  the  bladder  over  the  whalebone  guide.  (6)  The 
filiform  is  then  withdrawn.  A  grooved  director  or  gorget  is  passed  into  the 
bladder,  through  the  perineal  wound,  over  the  grooved  staff — and  the  staff 
withdrawn.  (7)  The  remaining  steps  are  the  same  as  in  Syme's  operation' 
(see  sections  (3)  and  (4),  including  "  Comment,"  page  908). 


EXTERNAL  PERINEAL  URETHROTOMY 

UPO.\  GROOVED  STAFF  PASSED  DOWN  TO  STRICTIRE  — WHEELHOUSE'S 

OPERATION. 

Description. — In  these  cases  the  grooved  staff  cannot  be  passed  through 
the  stricture — nor  can  a  filiform  be  passed  through — but  a  grooved  staff  can 
be  passed  down  to  the  stricture — and,  upon  this,  the  urethra  is  opened  just 
in  front  of  the  stricture  and  a  fine  grooved  director  is  passed  through  it — 
and  the  stricture  is  divided  upon  this  last  director.  The  urethra  is  thus 
opened  in  the  median  line  about  6  mm.  (J  inch)  in  front  of  the  stricture — the 
feature  of  the  operation  being  that  at  least  this  much  of  the  sound  urethra 
should  be  exposed  in  front  of  the  stricture. 

Preparation. — Perineum  shaved.  Lubricated  grooved  sound  introduced 
down  to  the  stricture  and  steadily  held  in  the  median  line. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  in  the  lithotomy  jx)sition  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  Surgeon  seated  opposite  the  perineum.  As.sistant  on  patient's  left, 
holding  staff. 

Landmarks. — Median  line;  perineo-scrotal  junction;  anus. 

Incision. — From  reflection  of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  at  perineo- 
scrotal junction — to  anterior  border  of  sphincter  ani. 

Operation. — (i)  Incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  to  the  above  extent, 
and  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  are  divided  as  in  median  perineal  cystotomy 
— separating  the  tissues  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  until  the  urethra  is 
reached,  (a)  The  urethra  is  then  divided  to  a  limited  extent  upon  the  grooved 
sound — esf>ecial  care  being  taken  that  the  urethra  is  opened  about  6  mm. 
(J  inch)  in  front  of  the  stricture — the  of>ening  not  extending  down  to  the 
stricture.  Looped  silk  traction -ligatures  are  then  put  in  through  the  lips 
of  the  divided  urethra,  upon  either  side,  and  the  two  lips  of  the  urethra  are 
thus  drawn  apart.  (3)  The  grooved  sound  is  then  withdrawn  a  short  dis- 
tance— just  far  enough  to  free  its  end  from  the  remaining  6  mm.  (J  inch)  of 
intact  urethra  in  which  it  had  been,  up  until  then,  engaged — the  sound  is 
then  turned  through  a  half  revolution  upon  its  axis,  so  that  its  extremity  now 
|X)ints  outward — and  thus  hooks  up  upon  its  concavity  the  upper  limit  (angle) 
of  the  urethral  wound.  The  urethral  opening  is  thus  stretched  apart  in  a 
lozenge-shaped  manner,  by  the  hooked  sound  above,  by  the  traction-h'gatures 
on  each  side,  and  by  the  attachment  of  the  intact  urethra  below.  (4)  While 
thus  held  apart  and  well  exposed,  a  fine  probe-pointed  grooved  director,  or 
gorget,  is  insinuated  into  and  along  the  strictured  urethra,  with  its  groove 
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Uppermost.  Even  oflen  when  the  opening  cannot  be  seen,  the  director  will 
find  its  way  toward  the  bladder  among  a  mass  of  distorted  tissue.  (5)  The 
groove  of  the  director  is  now  turned  downward — and  the  slrictured  portion 
of  the  urethra  is  divided  upon  its  floor  by  a  knife  passed  along  the  director. 
The  knife  is  withdrawn  and  the  groove  of  the  director,  slill  in  the  urethra,  is 
turned  upward — and  a  metallic  catheter,  or  sound,  is  then  passed  from  the 
meatus,  and  is  guided  through  the  opened  urethra  by  the  fingers  in  the  perineal 
wound — and  thence  on  to  the  groove  of  the  director — and  thus  into  the  bladder. 
(6)  The  metallic  instrument  is  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  three  or  four  days 
during  granulation  of  the  parts  around  the  new  canal — and  is  then  passed 
daily  until  the  perineal  wound  heals.  (7)  The  perineal  wound  may  be  partly 
closed  by  suture — but  is  left  unsutured  in  part,  at  least,  for  drainage. 
-  Comment.— If  the  staff  hooked  into  the  incised  urethra  be  in  the  way, 
it  can  be  clispen.sed  with. 


PERINEAL  SECTION,  OR  EXTERNAL  PERINEAL  URETHROTOHY 


DescriptioD. — In  these  cases  neither  a  groo\-ed  staff,  nor  even  a  hliform 
bougie,  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture.  The  urethra  is  practically  im- 
passable to  all  instruments  (from  the  presence  of  several  strictures,  false 
passages,  rupture,  disease,  and  the  like).  No  attempt  is  made  to  use  any 
form  of  guide.  The  urethra  is  opened  posteriorly  to  the  stricture  and  imme- 
diately anteriorly  lo  the  prostate.  The  bladder  is  thus  relieved — and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  is  subsequently  treated. 

Preparation. — Perineum  shaved.     Bladder  partly  full. 

Position.— Lithotomy  position  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  seated  facing 
perineum.    Assistant  holds  penis  and  testes  out  of  the  way. 

Landmarks. — Median  line;  perineo-scrotal  junction;  anus. 

Incision. — In  median  line,  from  perineo-scrotal  junction,  to  within  about 
I, .5  cm.  (i  inch)  of  the  anus. 

Operation.— (1)  The  surgeon  introduces  the  left  index-finger  into  the 
rectum,  with  nail  to  the  .sicrum.  and  keeps  the  lip  of  his  finger  against  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  (2)  .\  knife  is  then  made  lo  cut  dircctiv  and 
boldly,  in  the  median  line  of  the  jwrineum,  toward  the  tip  of  the  left  index- 
fingtT— the  entire  cut  being  made  with  tme  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  incision 
beginning  above  near  the  t>crineo- scrotal  junction,  pas.-.ing  inward  to  the 
jmislaiic  urethra,  and  ending  below  about  1.3  cm.  (^  inch)  anterior  lo  the 
anus.  The  incision  of  li.ssues  is,  practically,  the  same  as  that  for  median 
perineal  cvstotomy.  The  deepest  yjart  "f  this  triangular  incision  will  be  at 
the  ajtex  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  most  su|>erficiai  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  upon  the  perineum.  The  knife  is  at  no  time 
withdrawn  until  the  full  depth  of  the  wound  and  aj)ex  of  the  prostate  gland 
are  re;ichcrl,  as  its  reinsertion  would  be  uncertain.  In  the  depth  of  the  wound 
the  knife-poinl  is  guided  by  the  tip  of  the  left  index -finger — and  the  urethra. 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion,  is  divided  in  its  median 
aspect,  or  slightly  obliquely— the  anterior  part  of  the  jjrostate  often  alsoljcing 
divided,  (3)  Having  incised  the  urethra,  the  knife  is  withdrawn — but  the 
left  index  is  kept  in  the  rectum  in  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  (a) 
While  the  edges  of  the  deep  perineal  wound  are  well  retracted,  a  fine  probe- 
pointerl  director  is  inserted  into  the  opened  urethra,  guided  by  a  finger  in  the 
rectum — and  pushed  on  into  the  bladder,     (5)  Perineal  drainage  is  estab- 
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lishecl  by  passing  a  soft  catheter,  through  the  wound  in  the  perineum,  into 
the  bladder — the  catheter  being  held  in  place  by  the  perineal  bandage. 
(6)  This  operation  is  generally  resorted  to  where  the  urethra  is  very  ex- 
tensively involved  or  destroyed.  If,  therefore,  the  perineal  opening  is  not  to 
be  a  permanent  one,  steps  may  be  taken  subsequently,  after  restoration  of 
the  structures  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  reference  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  by  dilatation  or  urethrotomy. 

Comment. — While  the  original  operation  by  Cock  was  done  in  this 
manner,  and  generally  abandoned  if  the  urethra  was  not  reached  in  two  or 
three  attempts,  there  is  no  reason  why  (and  this  is  now  generally  done)  the 
tissues  should  not  be  divided  more  deliberately  and  the  urethra  more  per- 
sistently sought  for.  One  should  be  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — for  often  the  struc- 
tures are  unrecognizably  altered. 


URETHRORRHAPHY. 

Description. — Suturing  of  the  urethra.  Indicated  in  incised  and  rup- 
tured wounds  and  in  fistula. 

Preparation — Position. — As  for  Urethrotomy. 

Landmarks — Incision. — Determined  by  nature  and  site  of  wound. 

Operation. — Having  exposed  the  site  of  the  wounded  urethra,  by  ex- 
ternal incision — a  metal  sound  or  soft  catheter  is  passed  through  the  urethra, 
using  special  care  not  to  increase  the  wound.  With  fine  chromic  gut,  or 
fine  silk,  carried  in  a  curved  needle  held  in  a  holder,  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  wounded  urethra  are  united  by  interrupted  sutures  passing  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  lips  of  the  wound — except  the  mucous  membrane.  A 
soft  catheter  is  worn  for  two  or  three  days,  until  time  has  been  given  for  the 
shutting-off  of  the  wound  from  the  interior  of  the  urethra.  The  external 
wound  is  left  open,  being  packed  with  gauze  until  the  urethral  wall  has  healed 
— to  avoid  the  danger  of  urinary  infiltration. 

Comment. — There  are  several  plastic  operations  which  may  be  done  for 
urinary  fistula. 

URETHROSTOMY. 

Description. — Making  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  opening  of  the 
urethra  upon  the  |)erineum.  Indicated  where  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethral  canal  is  impermeable,  as  for  stricture, — or  in  case  of  amputation 
of  the  penis. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  median  perineal  cys- 
totomy. 

Incision. — Determined  by  the  s[)ecial  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Operation. — (a)  For  the  establishment  of  Urethrostomy  following  ampu- 
tation of  the  penis,  see  section  5,  under  "Operation,"  page  gor.  (b)  In  per 
forming  Urethrostomy  in  connection  with  a  strictured  urethra: — Having 
exposed  the  strictured  site,  divide  the  urethra  transversely,  just  behind  the 
stricture,  and  free  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethra  to  a  limited  extent. 
Slit  the  proximal  end  slightly  upon  its  floor,  or  upon  floor  and  roof — and 
suture  the  lips  thus  formed  by  slitting,  into  the  skin  of  the  y)erineum. 
Suture  up  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  portion  of  urethra — and  close  the 
wound  up  to  the  margins  of  the  implanted  urethra. 
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ni.  THE  SCROTUM  AND  TESTES. 

SURGICAL  ANATOHtY. 

(A)  The  Scrotum  and  Cuvekings  or  Testes  and  Cords. 

Description. — The  scrotum  is  a  cutaneo-muscub -areolar  sat,  investing 
.lie  testes  and  part  of  the  spermatic  cords.  It  is  composed  of  skin  and  darios 
— the  remaining  layers  mentioned  below  being,  more  properly,  coverings  of 
the  testes  and  cords. 

Skin. — Of  characteristic  appearance.  Continuous  with  ihe  general 
integument.  Marked  in  the  middle  line  by  a  raph^,  which  divides  the 
scrotum  into  two  lateral  halves  superficialiy. 

Dartos. — Proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum — composed  of  reddish,  elastic, 
and  unstri(>ed  muscle  tissue — continuous  with  the  superficial  and  deep  layers 
of  the  superficial  fascia.  Septum  scroti — formed  by  the  dartos — extending 
from  the  raph6  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  penis^ — dividing  the  scrotum 
into  two  cavities  for  the  two  testes,  the  left  caiity  being  the  longer. 

Intercolumnar  or  External  Spermatic  Fascia. — Derived  from  borders 
of  pillars  of  external  abdominal  ring.  Continuous  with  superficial  perineal 
fascia  and  superficial  fascia  over  the  symphysis  pubis.  Loosely  (Gray — 
closely,  according  to  Morris)  adherent  to  the  dartos.  Intimately  adherent 
to  the  cremasteric  fascia. 

Cremasteric  or  Middle  Spermatic  Fascia. — Fibro-muscular  layer  de- 
rived from  lower  border  of  internal  oblique  muscle. 

Infundibulifonn  Fascia  (Fascia  Propria,  or  Internal  Spennatic 
Fascia). — Connective-tissue  layer  derived  from  both  the  infundibuliform 
process  of  the  fascia  transversalis  and  also  from  the  subperitoneal  connectii-e 
tissue  (which  latter  may  be  considered  a  separate  or  sixth  layer). 

Tunica  Vaginalis. — Closely  connected  with  the  testicles,  with  which  it 
is  descril>ed. 

Arteries. — Superficial  and  deep  external  pudic  of  femoral;  superficial 
perineal  of  internal  pudic;  cremasteric  of  epigastric. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries  and  empty  into  pudic,  long  saphenous. 
and  dorsal  vein  of  penis. 

Lymphatics. — End  in  innermost  .set  of  inguinal  glands. 

Nerves, — Tlio-inguinal;  sufjerfitlal  perineal  branches  of  internal  pudic; 
inferior  pudendal  branch  of  small  sdutic;  genital  branch  of  genitocrural. 

fR)  The  Testes. 

Description. — The  testes  consist  of  the  testicles  proper  and  the  epi- 
didvmes,  the  latter  also  l>eing  the  Iieginnings  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  The 
coverings  of  the  testicles  are — the  tunica"  vaginalis,  albuginea,  and  vasculosa. 

Tunica  Vaginalis.— A  closed  serous  sac  originally  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  .surrounding  the  Icstide  with  two  layers;— (a)  Viscera!  Layer— 
cinselv  adherent  to  testicle  proper,  to  globus  major,  to  external  part  of  body 
of  epididymis,  and  to  lower  i.-^  cm.  (\  inch)  of  spermatic  cord.  Nearly  all 
of  the  globus  minor  and  inner  and  back  parts  of  epididymis  are  uncovered, 
and  here  the  vascular  communications  exist  between  the  testis  and  coverings. 
(b)  Parietal  Layer — continuous  with  and  reflected  from  the  nsceral  layer  at 
the  posterior  and  inferior  aspects  of  the  testis  and  at  the  spermatic  cord- 
adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  to  which  it  is 
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attached  by  the  prolongation  from  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue — and 
extends  up  upon  the  antero-intemal  aspect  of  the  cord  and  below  the  testis, 
(c)  Ca\ity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis — interval  between  visceral  and  parietal 
layers. 

Ttinica  Albugpinea. — The  dense,  inelastic  fibrous  covering  of  the  testicle 
— reflected  into  the  interior  of  the  testicle  at  its  posterior  aspect  to  form  an 
incomplete  septum  and  trabecular,  the  mediastinum  testis. 

Ttinica  Vasculosa. — A  layer  formed  by  a  plexus  of  vessels  running  in 
the  areolar  tissue.     Lines  the  tunica  albuginea  and  trabeculse. 

Lobuli  Testis. — Consist  of  tubuli  seminiferi,  resting  in  the  trabecular 
spaces — forming  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis. 

Arteries. — Spermatic,  of  abdominal  aorta  (divides  into  branches  which 
pierce  the  tunica  albuginea  at  the  back  of  gland). 

Veins. — Spermatic  (begin  in  testis — leave  it  posteriorly — and  ascend  cord, 
forming  pampiniform  plexus). 

Lymphatics. — Follow  spermatic  vessels  and  empty  into  lumbar  glands. 

Nerves. — From  aortic  and  hypogastric  plexuses. 


PARACENTESIS  TUNIOE  VAGINALIS. 

Description. — Penetration  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  sac  with  a  hollow 
needle  or  an  explorator}'  trocar  and  cannula — for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
or  injecting  fluid.     Generally  indicated  in  hydrocele. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  in  operating  for  Hydrocele. 

Operation. — The  scrotum  is  grasped  posteriorly  by  the  surgeon's  left 
hand  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tumor  tense.  The 
needle  or  trocar  is  so  held  with  the  right  index  near  its  point  as  to  fix  the 
maximum  depth  to  which  it  can  enter.  Thus  held,  it  is  thrust  sharply  into 
the  antero-inferior  aspect  of  the  sac,  at  about  the  upper  limit  of  its  lower 
third — passing,  at  first  directly  backward — and  then  upward  (thus  missing 
the  testicle).  The  fluid  having  been  withdrawn  (or  injected),  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn — the  opening  sealed  with  sterile  collodion  and  cotton — and 
the  testicle  supported  by  a  compressing  dressing. 

Comment. — The  testicle  usually  lies  posterior  to  a  tunica  vaginalis  filled 
with  hvdrocele  fluid — but  sometimes  lies  below — and  sometimes  lies  in  front. 
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Description. — Removal  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  scrotal  tissues.  Gen- 
erally resorted  to  in  relaxation  and  elongt-ition  of  the  scrotum,  and  as  an  aid 
in  varicocele. 

Preparation. — Scrotum  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  on  side  of  involved 
sac,  or  on  patient's  right.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Lower  limit  of  testicle. 

Operation. — The  testicle  is  pressed  upward  toward  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring,  to  be  well  above  the  possibility  of  injury.  The  lower  portion  of 
scrotal  tissue  is  clamped  with  special  forceps,  or  any  pair  of  long  forceps  whose 
blades  will  dose  lightly  and  i^arailel  with  each  other — so  that  the  lower  border 
of  the  clamps  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  line  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  scrotal  sac.  Clamp  suflficientlv  firmlv  to  control  hcmorrhace.  Divide 
58 
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the  scrotal  tissues  with  a  knife,  cutting  along  the  lower  border  of  the  clamps. 
Unclatnp  shghliy,  to  reveal  the  position  of  bleeding  vessels — which  arc  then 
ligaled  with  gul,  that  no  subsequent  bleeding  may  take  place  into  the  loose 
tissues.  While  the  edges  are  still  held  in  the  clamps,  they  are  sutured  to- 
gether, interruptedly  or  continuously — after  which  the  clamps  are  relaxed. 
No  drainage  is  used.  The  part  is  well  supported  and  compressed  by  the 
dressing. 

OPERATION  FOR  HYDROCELE 

BV  INCISION  OK  Tl'NICA  VAGINALIS  — VOl.KMANN'S  OPERATEON. 

Description. — The  tunica  vaginalis  is  incised  vertically  in  its  anterior 
aspect  and  .stitched  (o  the  scrotal  skin — its  cavity  being  then  ]>acked  with 
gauze  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Preparation. — Scrotum  shaved.  Penis  wrapped  in  gauze  and  held  away 
from  the  field  of  operation. 

Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  on  side  of  opera- 
tion.    .Assistant  oppo.sile. 

Landmarks. — Position  of  the  testicle  proper. 


Incision.— .About  5  c 

aspect  of  ihc  lumiir. 


.  (2  inches)  in  length — along  the  antero-inferior 


Operation.— (I)  The  assistant  so  grasps  the  tumor  as  to  render  tense 
and  prominent  its  anterior  a.spect — and.  at  the  same  lime,  keeps  the  testicle 
out  of  the  way  of  injury.  (3}  .An  incision  of  about  5  cm,  (2  inches)  in  extent 
is  made  along  the  antero-inferior  aspect  of  the  tumor — jiassing  through  the 
tissues  overlying  the  tunica   vaginalis  (skin,  dartos,  intercolumnar  fascia, 
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:  fascia,  and  infundibuliform  fascia)  through  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  into  its  cavity.  (3)  After  the  escape  of  ihe  hyclrocele  fluid  the  edges  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  scrotal  skin  by  from  four 
to  eight  chromic  gut  sutures — and  the  cavily  itself,  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
is  packed  with  gauze — and  heals  by  granulation,  thus  obliterating  the  cavity. 
The  scrotum  is  well  supported  and  compressed  by  the  dressing.     (Fig.  539.) 


OPERATION  FOR  HYDROCELE 

EV  [XCISION.  WITH  PARTIAL  F..XCIS10N  OF  TL'NKA  VAHINAI-IS  — VON  BERGMANN-S 

Ol'KRATION. 

Description. — Incision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  removal  of  its  parietal 
layer,  followed  by  closure  of  (he  scrotal  wound,  with  or  without  drainage. 

Preparation — Position— Landmarks — Incision,— As  for  Volkmann's 
operation. 

Operation. — (i)  While  the  scrotum  is  held  as  in  Volkmann's  operation, 


an  incision  is  made  over  its  anlero-external  as|)ecl.  about  7.5  rm.  {3  inches) 
in  length,  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis.  (2)  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  then 
incised  in  the  same  tine,  at  first  to  the  extent  of  about   1.3  cm.  (j  inch). 
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Through  this  opening  the  linger  is  introduced  and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  the  position  of  the  testicle  examined.  (3)  The  collapsed  tunica 
vaginalis  is  then  incised  (o  the  full  extent  of  the  external  wound  with  scissors. 
All  bleeding  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  (4)  The  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  seized  and  partly  p>eeled,  partly  dissected  away  from  the  scrotum, 
by  fingers  and  forceps — nearly  up  to  the  epididymis,  externally — and  nearly 
up  to  the  testicle  inlemally — along  which  lines  it  is  cut  away  with  sdssors. 
Bleeding  from  this  step  is  controlled  by  pressure,  hot  douching,  and  gut- 
ligature.  (Fig.  540.)  (5)  A  drainage-tube  is  then  usually  inserted  into  the 
cavity  and  the  lips  of  ihe  scrotal  wound  closed  by  suturing  up  to  ihe  drainage- 
tube.  Drainage  may  be  omitted  in  favorable  cases.  The  scrotum  is  well 
supported  by  the  dressing. 

ORCHIDECrOHY. 

Description. — Orchideciomy,  or  castration,  consists  in  the  incision  of 
the  scrotum,  followed  by  excision  of  the  testicle  and  the  structures  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord — and  closure  of  the  .scrotal  wound. 

Preparation  .^Scrotum  and  pubis  shaved. 


Position. ^i'aticnt  supine,  near  edge  of  table,  with  thighs  separaled. 
Surgeon  to  patient's  rifsht,  in  ofR-raling  upon  either  side.     Assistant  opposilc 

Landmarks. — Testicle;  cord;  external  ring. 

Iticision. — Vertical  im  ision,  from  just  l>elow  the  external  abdominal  ring 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  scrotum,  upon  (he  antcro-cxtemal  aspect  of  the  cord— 
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the  scrotum  being  held  in  the  pahn  of  the  left  hand,  with  the  index  and  thumb 
extending  upward  on  either  side  and  rendering  the  parts  slightly  tense.  Where 
redundant  or  diseased  tissue  exists,  an  elliptical  incision  may  be  made — in- 
cluding and  removing  the  redundant  or  involved  tissue. 

Operation. — (1)  The  vertical  incision  above  described  is  made  directly 
down  through  the  overlying  parts  (skin,  dartos,  intercolumnar  fascia,  cremas- 
teric fascia,  infundibuliform  fascia)  to  the  cord  and  tunica  vaginalis.  (2)  By 
blunt  dissection,  the  testicle,  surrounded  by  the  unopened  tunica  vaginalis,  is 
shelled  out  of  its  bed.  The  structures  of  the  cord  are  similarly  isolated,  en 
masse,  chiefly  by  blunt  dissection,  as  high  up  as  necessary — generally  about 
2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below  the  external  abdominal  ring.  (3)  The  component 
structures  of  the  cord  (see  anatomy  of  the  cord,  page  917)  are  now  ligated — 
which  is  best  done  by  teasing  them  apart  to  the  extent  of  dividing  them  up  into 
three  or  four  bundles  of  vessels  and  ligating  each  bundle  separately  with 
chromic  gut,  independently  of  whether  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  or  vas 
deferens.  This  is  better  than  to  include  the  entire  mass  in  one  or  even  in 
two  ligatures,  and  is,  practically,  as  satisfactory  as  attempting  to  recognize  and 
tie  the  vessels  separately.  (Fig.  541.)  (4)  AH  bleeding  vessels  are  con- 
trolled by  clamping  or  ligation  with  gut — and  are,  usually,  the  superior  ex- 
ternal pudic,  inferior  external  pudic,  superficial  perineal,  and  artery  of  the 
septum  scroti.  (5)  The  scrotal  wound  is  then  put  upon  a  slight  stretch 
and  sutured  throughout,  so  approximating  the  edges  as  to  prevent  in-turning 
— using  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic  gut  or  silkworm-gut.  If  indicated, 
temporary  drainage  may  be  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotal  wound. 
The  scrotum  is  well  supported  by  dressing. 

Comment. — (1)  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  frequently  opened  before  removing 
the  testicle,  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  testicle  and 
visceral  layer  are  cut  away  from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
removed,  leaving  the  latter.  (3)  The  cord  may  first  be  clamped  and  cut — and 
the  vessels  tied  later.  (4)  If  the  arteries  can  be  recognized  and  separately  tied, 
it  is  somewhat  more  surgical. 


IV.  THE  SPERHATIC  CORD. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Structures  of  Cord. — Consist  of  the  vas  deferens  (which  begins  in  the 
globus  minor  of  the  epididymis),  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  processus 
vaginalis,  and  internal  cremaster  of  Henle — all  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and 
surrounded  by  the  fascia?  which  descend,  together  with  the  testes,  from  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  rings,  through  the  inguinal  canals,  into  the  scrotum  to  the 
summit  of  the  testes. 

Arteries  of  the  Cord. — Spermatic,  of  abdominal  aorta — lying  anterior 
to  vas  deferens  and  surrounded  by  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins;  artery  of  vas 
deferens,  of  superior  or  inferior  vesical — accompanying  vas  deferens  upon  its 
lateral  aspect;  cremasteric  artery,  of  deep  epigastric — lying  superficially  and 
upon  the  external  aspect. 

Veins. — Most  of  the  spermatic  veins  pass  through  the  inguinal  canal  and 
empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  on  the  right — and  into  the  renal  vein  on  the 
left.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  sets; — (1)  Anterior  Set — much  larger, 
form  pampiniform  ple.xus,  accompany  the  spermatic  artery  and  ascend  the 
cord  anterior  to  the  vas;— (2)  Posterior  Set — much  smaller,  surround  the  vas 
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deferens  and   accompany  the   arterj-  of  the  vas; — (3)  Some  independent 

veins. 

Lymphatics.— Empty  into  the  Lumbar  Glands. 

Nerves.— From  the  spermatic  and  [>elvic  plexuses. 

Vas  Deferens. — Lying  posteriorly  and  recognized  by  its  cordiilte  feeling. 

Processus  Vaginalis. — Remnant  of  obliteraled  tube  of  communication 
between  tunica  vaginalis  and  peritoneum. 

Internal  Cremaster  of  Henle.— Scattered  bundles  of  muscle-fibers. 

Fatty  Areolar  Tissue. — Connecting  constituent  structures  of  cord. 

Epididymes.^ Formed  by  vasa  eflerentia — which  pierce  the  tunica  al- 
buginea  and,  becoming  convoluted  into  the  coni  vasculosi,  form  the  globus 
major,  at  the  upper,  inner  aspect  of  the  testicle.  The  vasa  efferentia  thus  unite 
to  form  the  body  of  the  epididymis,  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  testicle — end- 
ing below  in  the  globus  minor,  at  the  lower  inner  aspect  of  the  testicle — which 
terminates  in  the  \-as  deferens. 

Vasa  Deferent  ia.^  Continual  ion  of  the  epididymes — extending  from  the 
globus  minor  to  ihe  prostatic  urethra.  .■Ysc-ends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epididy- 
mis and  back  of  the  testis — passing  vertically  up  the  cord,  posterior  to  the  sper- 
matic vessels — enters  the  external  abdominal  ring — runs  through  the  inguinal 
canal — emerging  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it  passes  around  the  outer 
side  of  the  origin  of  the  deep  epigastric  arter>'  and  runs  downward  and  inward, 
crossing  the  external  iliac  vessels  into  the  pebis  lo  the  side  of  the  bladder, 
running  under  the  peritoneum — thence  curves  backward  and  downward  to  the 
post ero- lateral  surface  of  the  bladder — crossing  o\er  the  cord  of  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery,  and  lying  internal  to  the  ureter,  piassing  between  the  ureter 
and  bladder — thence  It  ceases  to  be  covered  by  peritoneum,  running  forward 
to  the  base  of  the  prostate,  Ij-ing  between  the  bladder  and  rectum  and  attached 
to  the  former  (bladder) — being  placed  internal  to  the  vesiculfe  seminales. 
Near  the  base  of  the  prostate,  each  vas  enlarges  somewhat  (ampulla)  and  joins 
the  duct  of  the  corresponding  seminal  vesicle,  to  form  the  ejaculator\"  duct  of 
that  side — the  ejacuiatory  duct  opening  into  the  sinus  ])ocularis  of  the  pro-- 
tatic  jwrtion  of  the  urethra.  After  the  vas  ceases  to  be  subperitoneal,  it  is 
invested  by  recto -vesica  I  fascia  and  a  prolongation  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 
The  efferent  ducts  consist  of  cellular,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats.  Its  arter>- 
is  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  a  branch  of  the  superior  vesical  of  the  internal 
iliac.  Its  lymphatics  end  in  the  iliac  glands.  The  angle  of  approximaticm  nf 
the  ejacuiatory  ducts  lies  immediately  above  the  prostate.  For  the  analomv  of 
the  ejacuiatory  ducts,  see  the  vcsicula-  seminales. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

■ntioncd  under  the  urethra  and  penis. 


PARTIAL  VASECTOMY. 

Description. — .\  division  of  the  vas  deferens,  with  a  limited  excision  of  its 
trunk.     Sometimes  rcMirtcd  to  in  cases  of  hy])ertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Preparation— Position— Landmarks. — .As  in  operating  for  varicocele. 

Incision.- -In  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord,  beginning  just  lielow  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  extending  downward  for  about  4  cm.  (li  inches). 

Operation. — Incise  skin  and  fascia— damp  and  ligate  su|)erficial  res^eU. 
Expose  the  spermatic  cord  just  below  the  external  abdominal  ring — locate  the 
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vas — and  isolate  it  from  the  atcompanyinf;  structures.  PI: 
u]X)n  it,  aljiiut  2  rm.  {}  inch)  apart,  and  excise  aiwut  1.3 
length.     Close  the  wound  with  gut  or  si  Ik  worm -gut. 


e  two  gut  ligatures 
:m.  (J  inch)  of  its 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  VARICOCELE. 

BF.XXKTTS  MonirifATHlN  nr  HOWSK'S  IIPERATKIN. 

Description. — Consists  in  an  incision  of  the  scrotum  and  cord,  with  a 
partial  excision  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins  (which  is  the  set  chieiiy 
in\i)lved  in  varicocele) — followed  by  suturing  of  the  proximal  and  distai  ends 
t>(  the  severed  plexus  together. 

Preparation. — Pubis  and  scrotum  shaved. 


HI 'it  bulk  <)[«  tout  v.'llh 

ralK;  B.  Sniturof  UwiT  i 
h<:->lH>rl  limlis  i<-)ceilKi. 


Position. — Patient  supine,  at  edge  ()ftalile.  Surgeon  on  si'ieofo|>eration. 
.Assistant  opjwisite. 

Landmarks. — .Site  of  varico.se  tumor.  Position  of  toticle  and  cord.  F.x- 
temal  abdominal  ring. 

Incision.— I^mgitudinal  incision,  alxiut  ,1  to  5  cm.  fii  to  3  inches)  in 
length,  made  ovit  the  structures  of  the  cord,  with  its  center  over  the  site  of  the 
greatest  varica-^ily. 
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Operation. — (■)  As  soon  as  ihe  indsion  is  made  through  skin  and  fasda, 
the  bleeding  vessels  are  clamped  and  lied — and  two  silk  re iraction -loops  are 
put  into  Ihe  lips  of  the  wounds  and  these  lips  well  retracted — thus  exposing  the 
structures  of  the  cord.  (2)  The  vas  deferens  is  the  fu^t  structure  of  the  cord 
to  be  identified — and  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  henceforth  avoiding  in- 
juring it.  This  structure  and  its  arterj',  and  the  posterior  set  of  veins  accom- 
panying it,  are  kept  as  much  out  of  the  field  as  possible.  (3)  The  pampini- 
form plexus  of  veins,  (ogether  with  the  surrounding  fascia  especially  preserved 
and  unopened,  are  isolated  from  the  more  important  structures  and  are  freed 
for  about  4  to  5  cm.  (ij  (o  2  inches),  according  to  the  size  of  the  varicocele,  by 
blunt  dissection.  (4)  Strong  chromic  gut  ligature  is  carried,  up  on  an  aneu- 
rism-needle, around  the  lower  portion  of  the  freed  pari  of  this  ple.xus  of  veins 
and  tied  tightly,  both  ends  being  left  long.  The  same  is  then  done  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  freed  part — the  ligatures  being  about  4  cm.  (ij  inches)  apart. 
About  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  in  extent  of  this  venous  ple):us  is  now  removed  with 
scissors,  which  cut  about  6  mm.  (|  inch)  from  each  ligature.  (5)  One  of  the 
free  ends  of  each  ligature  is  now  threaded  and  carried  through  its  own  end,  so 
as  to  come  out  opposite  the  knot.  The  two  ends  which  were  threaded  are  then 
tied  together.  The  other  two  ends  are  similarly  treated  and  tied.  The  free 
ends  of  the  venous  plexuses  left  by  the  excision  are  thus  approximated,  together 
with  their  sheaths  of  surrounding  fascia — thus  shortening  the  cord  and  partially. 
perhaps,  taking  the  weight  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  from  the  scrotum,  (o) 
The  wound  is  then  gut-ligalured  throughout  (Fig.  542). 

Comment. — (1)  As  much  in  length  of  the  plexus  may  be  removed  as  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  special  case,  (a)  Isolation  of  the  veins  to  be  ligaled 
is  aided  by  passing  a  director  abo\'e,  and  one  below,  between  the  veins  to  come 
away  and  the  structures  lo  remain — and  then  separate  the  parts  upward  and 
downward  in  this  line.  (3)  Especially  avoid  opening  the  fascial  sheath  sur- 
rounding the  veins  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  to  come  away — ^as  they  are 
much  more  readily  manipulated  when  intact.  (4)  Avoid  cutting  the  cremas- 
ler  muscle.  (5)  A\'oid  removing  an  excess  of  vascular  structures—  for  fear 
of  damaging  the  blood-supply  of  the  pari  too  greatly. 


V.  THE  VESiaJL£  SEHINALES  AND  EJACULATORY  DUCTS. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

(A)   VEsia:r..«  Skmfnai.ks. 

Description. — Two  diverticular,  membranous,  seminal  reservoirs  placed 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum— lying  external  to  the  ampullie  of  the  vasa 
deferentia — their  upper  extremities  being  subperitoneal.  Thev  average,  in 
length,  about  6.3  cm.  (a^  inches) — breadth,  about  i  cm.  (^^yinch) — thickness, 
about  6  mm.  (J  inch). 

Relations. — Superiorly;  base  of  bladder,  from  near  entrance  of  ureters 
to  base  of  prostate  gland.  Inferiorly;  rectum,  with  the  reclo-vesical  fascia 
inlen-ening.  Anteriorly;  converging,  unite  with  vasa  deferentia  (which 
lie  to  their  inner  side)  to  form  the  ejaculaton.-  ducts.  Posteriorly;  the  free 
ends  diverge,  overlapping  the  ureters,  which  pass  between  Ihe  vesirulse  semi- 
nales  and  the  bladder.  The  recto -ve.iical  pouch  of  pe(itoneuin  covers  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  posterior  aspect  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 
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(B)    KjACULATORY    DuCTS. 

Description. — Formed  by  union  of  vasa  deferentia  and  vesicular  seminales 
of  each  side.  They  are  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  in  length.  Beginning  at  base  of 
prostate,  they  pass  fonivard  and  downward  between  the  middle  and  lateral 
lobes — perforate  the  prostatic  fissure — and  empty  at  or  within  the  margins  of 
the  sinus  pocularis,  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its  ccats  are 
fibrous,  muscular,  and  mucous. 

Arteries  of  Vesiculse  Seminales  and  Ejaculatory  Ducts. — Arter}'  of  vas 
deferens,  of  superior  vesical  branch  of  internal  iliac;  inferior  vesical,  of  internal 
^'liac;  middle  hemorrhoidal,  of  internal  iliac;  middle  vesical,  of  internal  iliac. 

Veins. — Accompany  arteries. 

Lymphatics. — End  in  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves. — From  hypogastric  plexus. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  operating  upon  the  bladder. 


TOTAL  EXCISION  OF  VESICUL^    SEMINALES  AND    PART  OF  EJAC- 
ULATORY DUCTS 

BY  SIPRAPI'BIC  RETROCVSTIC  EXTRAPERITONEAL  ROUTE  — YOINGS  OPERATION 

Description. — The  total  excision  of  the  seminal  vesicles  (Spermatocys- 
tectomy)  and  the  partial  excision  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  by  a  suprapubic 
T-shaped  incision.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  bladder  is  exposed  by  a  median 
suprapubic  incision,  with  the  addition  of  a  transverse  incision  at  its  upper  end. 
Through  this  incision,  which  does  not  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
peritoneum  is  peeled  away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  until  the 
vesicula?  seminales  are  exposed.  The  seminal  vesicles  are  then  removed — ard 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  traced  to  the  internal  abdominal  rings  and  also  re- 
moved at  this  point. 

Preparation. — Bowels  emptied.  Bladder  partly  filled.  Pubic  and  supra- 
pubic regions  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  in  Trendelenburg  position.  Surgeon  to  patient *s  left. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Symphysis  pubis;  median  line;  known  relations  of  the  parts. 

Incision. — T-shaped.  The  median  suprapubic  incision  is  made  from 
just  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  transverse  incision, 
about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  extends  across  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical 
incision,  just  above  the  umbilicus  and  in  the  linea  transversa.  The  median 
incision  passes  between  the  recti  muscles — and  the  transverse  incision  divides 
them  as  far  as  it  extends. 

Operation. — (1)  The  median  incision  is  carried  down  in  the  median  line 
just  as  in  median  abdominal  section — passing  through  the  fascia  posterior  to 
the  recti — down  to  but  not  through  the  peritoneum.  (2)  The  peritoneum, 
having  been  exposed,  is  carefully  separated  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  blad- 
der in  the  median  line — keeping  comparatively  near  the  median  line,  to  avoid 
severing  many  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  bladder  by  separating  the  perito- 
neum too  far  laterally.  Upward  traction  of  the  i)osterior  bladder-wall — while, 
at  the  same  time,  pressing  backward  the  rectum — aids  the  separation  of  the 
peritoneum  from  the  back  of  the  bladder.     (3)  The  vasa  deferentia  are  thus 
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exposed  and  freed  from  the  bladder  bj-  blunt  dissection^^uring  which  the 
vesiculie  seminales  are  encountered,  lying  slightly  to  the  outer  side,  and  at^ 
similarly  freed.  {4)  Both  vesiculse  seminales  and  vasa  dcferenlia  are  divided 
by  blunt  dissection  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  vasa 
deferentia  are  then  traced  on  outward  over  the  lateral  asf^cts  of  the  bladder 
to  the  internal  abdominal  rings — and  there  llgated  and  divided.  (5)  In  con- 
cluding the  operation,  the  transverselj'  divided  recti  are  repaired  with  chromic 
gut.  The  longitudinal  wound  is  sutured  as  in  abdominal  section — leaving  the 
lower  portion  open — through  which  a  temporary  gauze  drainage  is  usually 
conducted. 

CoDUDent. — (I)  Hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  gut- ligaturing  and  gauze- 
packing.  (2)  Briefly  summarizing  ihe  operation,  the  steps  are: — Separation 
of  peritoneum  from  base  of  bladder — Separation  of  rectum  from  base  of  blad- 
der— Excision  of  vesicula;  seminales  and  of  the  vasa  deferentia  as  far  out  as  the 
internal  abdominal  rings.  (3)  Guard  the  ureters  by  adhering  to  the  area  as 
near  the  middle  line  as  possible.  They  are  made  easier  of  detection  by  tip- 
ward  traction  ujion  the  bladder.  {4)  .\  sound  introduced  into  the  bladder 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation  will  often  be  of  aid.  (5)  The  incision  may 
pass  through  the  upper  half  of  the  prostate  and  a  portion  of  the  prostate  be  thus 
removed,  attached  to  the  .''eminal  \esicles — which  is  accomplished  by  an  in- 
cision beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate,  anterior  to  its  junction  with 
the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  passing  obliquely  posterior  to  the  urethra  and 
terminating  about  the  center  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  prostate.  (<»)  The 
seminal  vesicles  may  be  e.xpnsed  by  a  transverse  perineal  incision — ^and  also  by 
the  sacral  route,  as  in  the  operations  for  excision  of  the  rectum. 


VI.  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND, 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Description.— A  fibro-muscular  glandular  body  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  surrounding  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  placed  posteriorlv  and 
inferiorly  to  the  symphysis  pubis  and  po.sleriorly  lo  the  triangular  ligament,  and 
resting  upon  the  rectum.  Its  measurements  are  the  following: — transversely 
at  base,  about  4  cm.  (li  inches);  antero-posterioriy,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch): 
depth,  about  a  cm,  ( j  inch).  The  prostatic  urethra  pierces  the  gland  generallv 
one-third  nearer  the  ])oslerior  than  the  anterior  aspects, — though  it  sometimes 
passes  nearer  the  anterior  aspect, — and  sometimes  only  the  inferior  three- 
fourths  of  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate.  The  ejacutatorj-  duels 
pierce  the  gland  obliquely  fonvanl  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes,  ojien. 
ing  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  glands  of  the  prostate 
open  into  the  prostatic  sinuses.  The  prostatic  sinuses  lie  upon  either  side 
of  the  verumonlanum.  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 

Capsule  of  Prostate  Gland. — Firm,  thin,  iibrous  membrane  derived  from 
the  redo. vesical  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia — .separated  from  the  su]>erior  layer 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  hv  a  plc.vus  of  veins. 

Divisions  of  Prostate  Gland.— (i)  Two  Lateral  Lolies — deeply  notched 
posteriorly  and  slightly  furrowed  anteriorly,  (a)  Middle  Lobe^a  small,  ir- 
regularly shaped  prominence  upon  the  jHisterior  aspect  of  the  gland,  between 
the  two  lateral  lobes,  lying  above  the  .sinus  pocularis  and  between  the  ejacu- 
lator)'  ducts — and  placed  directly  under  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  posterior  lo 
beginning  of  urethra. 
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Fixations. — Held  in  place  by  the  anterior  or  pubo-prostatic  ligaments  of 
bladder;  by  the  superior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament;  and  by  the  anterior 
part  of  the  levatores  ani. 

Base  of  Prostate. — Directed  upward  and  backward.  Lies  somewhat 
above  level  of  center  of  symphysis  pubis,  resting  upon  and  connected  with  neck 
of  bladder. 

Apex. — Directed  downward  and  forward,  resting  upon  superior  layer  of 
triangular  ligament.  Lies  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  behind  and  slightly  inferior 
to  the  subpubic  angle.  By  rectal  examination,  about  3  cm.  (ij  inches)  above 
the  edge  of  the  anus. 

Anterior  Surface. — Convex.  Lies  about  2  cm.  (J  inch)  posterior  to  lower 
aspect  of  symphysis.  Covered  by  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  by  pubo-prostatic 
ligaments,  and  by  vesico-pubic  muscle. 

Posterior  Surface. — Flattened.  Rests  upon  anterior  aspect  of  rectum, 
some  dense  connective  tissue  and  muscular  fibers  intervening. 

Lateral  Surfaces. — In  relation  with  superior  surfaces  of  levatores  ani  and 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  venous  plexuses.  Extend  upward  as  two  indistinctly 
defined  lobes. 

Arteries. — Branches  of  inferior  (and  probably  middle)  vesical,  from  an- 
terior trunk  of  internal  iliac;  branches  of  hemorrhoidal  arteries;  branches  of 
internal  pudic. 

Veins. — Receive  dorsal  vein  of  penis  and  form  plexuses  about  anterior  and 
part  of  lateral  aspects  of  gland — and  empty  into  branches  of  internal  iliac 
vein. 

Lymphatics. — End  in  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves. — Form  hypogastric  plexus. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

See  those  used  in  operating  upon  the  Bladder. 


PROSTATOTOMY. 

Description. — Incision  of  prostate  gland.  Indicated  in  abscess — and 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  division  of  the  prostatic  bar  or  collar  at  neck  of 
bladder. 

Operation. — While  the  prostate  gland  may  be  exposed  by  a  median  peri- 
neal incision,  as  in  Cock's  operation  for  perineal  section,  a  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  exposure  may  be  obtained  by  the  transversely  curved  perineal  in- 
cision described  under  proctatectomy.  For  the  exposure  of  the  prostate  by 
either  of  these  incisions,  therefore,  see  pages  gio  and  925. 


PROSTATECTOMY,  IN  GENERAL. 

Description. — Con.sists  in  the  removal  of  part  or  the  entire  prostate  gland. 
Indicated  chiefly  in  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  Prostatectomy 
may  be  complete  or  partial — dependent  upon  the  amount  of  gland  removed. 

Varieties  of  Prostatectomy. — (1)  Suprapubic — apf)licable  to  smaller 
growths,  and  especially  applicable  to  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  alone,  or 
to  enlargement  of  middle  lobe  together  with  the  intravesical  part  of  the  lateral 
lobes.  (2)  Perineal  Prostatectomy — applicable  to  hirger  involvements,  and 
especially  of  the  lateral  lobes  and  to  suburethral  growths.     Affords  excellent 
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drainage.  (3)  Combined  Suprapubic  and  Perineal  Prostatectomy — giNing 
freest  access  to  largest  growths.  This  method  is  probably  the  best.  Even  if 
the  perineal  operation  be  done  immediately  after,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy 
enables  the  vesical  aspect  of  the  prostate  to  be  thoroughly  examined. 


SUPRAPUBIC  PROSTATECTOMY 

BV  MEDIAN  VERTICAL  INCISION. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  removal  of  the  prostate  gland  through  a 
median  suprapubic  incision.  This  operation  is  frequently  only  a  partial  pros- 
tatectomy, consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  prostate  and  the 
intravesical  parts  of  the  lateral  lobes. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  suprapubic 
cystotomy  (page  880). 

Operation. — (1)  Having  irrigated  the  bladder,  and  partly  filled  the  rectal 
bag  with  fluid  (which  should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  if  the  pros- 
tate be  large  and  hard),  the  operation  is  conducted  precisely  as  in  suprapubic 
cystotomy,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  bladder,  control  of  hemorrhage,  and  re- 
traction of  the  lips  of  the  bladder-wound  with  silk  traction-loops.     (2)  This 
much  having  been  accomplished,  the  condition  of  the  prostate  and  urethral 
opening  are  carefully  examined  with  the  finger — using  great  care  in  all  manip- 
ulations not  to  detach  the   bladder  from  its   connective-tissue   plane.     (3) 
Enucleation  of  the  enlarged  prostate  accessible  from  the  bladder  is  now  ac- 
complished by  fingers,  blunt  dissector,  curved  blunt  scissors,  a  curette,  and 
forceps  (the  instruments  all  having  long  handles).     The  mucous  membrane 
overlying  the  hypertrophied  middle  lobe  is  incised  vertically  with  scissors — and 
the  enlarged  growth  is  shelled  out  of  its  bed.     The  mucous  membrane  should 
be  divided,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  median   line,  to  allow  of  subsequent 
suturing,  where  feasible,  though  suturing  is  not  absolutely  necessar}*.     Often 
pedunculated  parts  are  simply  cut  away  at  their  pedicles.     Where  a  collar-like 
bar  of  hypertrophied  gland  around  the  beginning  of  the  urethra  is  encountered, 
it  is  divided  by  inserting  a  blade  of  the  scissors  into  the  urethra  and  severing  it 
by  closure  of  the  blades  (if  special  scissors  with  serrated  edges  be  used,  hem- 
orrhage will  be  less) — the  forefinger  is  then  inserted  into  the  wound  thus  made 
— and,  while  an  assistant  jjushes  the  prostate  uj)ward  into  the  bladder  by 
;  counter-pressure  from  the  perineum,  the  surgeon  continues  the  process  of 

enucleation,  removing  as  much  of  the  lateral  lobes  as  possible,  in  mass  or  in 
piecemeal — and  as  much  of  the  suburethral  prostate  as  can  be  reached  and 

*  removed  by  sweeping  the  finger  around  the  urethra  and  enucleating  from  be- 

•  tween  the  urethral  wall  and  capsule  of  the  gland.     (4)  At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  sutured  with  catgut,  if 

j    j  possible.     If  inaccessible,  or  too  much  torn  up,  they  may  be  dropp)ed  into  place 

;.   I  without  suturing.  '  Patency  of  the  urethra  should  be  ascertained  by  the  passage 

!    1  of  a  sound  through  the  meatus  and  by  digital  examination  of  the  prostatic 

urethra.     (5)  A  large  drainage-tube    is  inserted    into  the  bladder    through 
the  suprapubic  wound — around  which  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound 
are  closed  as  in  suprapul)ic  cystotomy. 
J  Comment. — (1)  The  Trendelenburg  position  is  convenient  after  opening 

the  bladder.     (2)  Intravesical  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  hot  douching  and 
gauze  pressure.     In  some  cases  excessive  hemorrhage  may  necessitate  the 
\i  t  packing  of  the  bladder  with  gauze.     (3)  The  operation  should  be  planned  so 

i    ;  as  to  secure  a  level,  low  lloor  at  the  bladder  opening  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 
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(4)  Some  operators  make  a  counter-opening  in  the  perineum  after  the  opera- 
tion— which  should  be  resorted  to  if  much  damage  have  been  done — and  both 
perineal  and  suprapubic  drainage  be  used. 


PERINEAL  PROSTATECTOMY 

BY  TRANSVERSE  CURVED  INCISION. 

Description. — The  prostate  is  exposed  by  a  transversely  curved  indsion — 
the  capsule  of  the  gland  being  divided  transversely  and  the  gland  tissue  enu- 
cleated with  the  finger. 

Preparation — ^Position. — As  for  perineal  cystotomy  (page  SS^). 

Landmarks. — Ischial  tuberosities;  subpubic  arch. 

Incision. — Extends  from  one  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  opposite,  curving 
convexly  forward  toward  the  inferior  margin  of  the  subpubic  arch  (Fig.  543,  A). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia — divide  the  ischio- 
rectal fatty  areolar  tissue  in  the  line  of  incision,  passing  down  to  the  levatores 
ani.  (2)  Retract  forward  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  ner\'es,  the 
artery  and  nerve  to  the  bulb,  and  the  transversus  perinaei  muscle — and  retract 
backward  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves — clamping  and  tying 
bleeding  vessels.     (3)  Recognize  the  bulb  and  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
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B,  Mediiui  perineal  inci>ion. 


perineum  (from  which  latter  the  transverse  perineal  muscles  extend  outward), 
all  exposed  in  the  wound.  Divide  transversely  the  external  sphincter  just 
posterior  to  its  junction  with  the  accelerator  urina-  at  the  central  tendinous 
point.  Retract  the  bulb,  transverse  perineal  muscles,  and  central  tendinous 
point  all  forward.  (4)  Incise  more  deeply  still  along  the  transverse  curved 
incision — and  expose  the  compressor  urethra*  muscle,  surrounding  the  mem- 
branous urethra  from  the  prostate  behind,  to  the  bulbous  urethra  in  front. 
Above  the  compressor  urethra*  lies  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  prostate  gland, 
surrounded  by  dense  connecti\e  tissue  continuous  with  the  pelvic  fascia  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  (5)  Draw  this  fascia  downward 
and  the  rectum  backward,  and  incise  the  capsule  of  the  i)r()state  transversely, 
thereby  exposing  the  i)osterior  surface  of  the  prostate  gland.  (6)  The  index- 
finger  is  then  in.serted  through  the  incised  ( apsule  and  the  proi  cs>  of  enucleation 
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of  the  gland  substance  from  below  upward  to  its  upper  border  is  accomplished 
in  the  same  general  manner  as  in  Alexander's  operation  (paragraph  6,  page 
926).  (7)  The  vasa  deferentia  lie  a  little  deeper — and  the  vesiculae  seminales 
lie  just  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  vasa  deferentia — both  of  which  structures  may 
be  exposed  and  removed  by  this  incision.  (8)  The  prostate  having  been  enu- 
cleated, a  sound  is  passed  through  the  entire  urethra  from  the  meatus — and 
especially  the  condition  of  the  prostatic  urethra  examined.  The  urethra  is  not 
opened  up,  supposedly,  by  the  perineal  manipulations.  (9)  Drainage  through 
the  perineal  wound  is  established — the  lateral  extensions  of  the  wound  being 
sutured  from  either  end  toward  the  median  line. 


PROSTATECTOMY  BY  THE  COMBINED  METHOD 

BY  MEDIAN  SUPRAPUBIC  AND   MEDIAN   PERINEAL   INCISIONS  — ALEXANDER'S 

OPERATION. 

Description. — The  prostate  is  first  exposed  through  a  regular  suprapubic 
incision,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  gland  and  to  enable  downward  dis- 
placement of  the  prostate  during  the  perineal  operation — and  the  gland  is  then 
removed,  as  far  as  required,  through  the  median  perineal  incision.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  operation  are  to  remove  the  obstructing  portions  of  the  prostate 
with  the  minimum  damage  to  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  to  furnish  good 
drainage.  The  special  method  of  Alexander  involves  the  following  anatomical 
features  emphasized  by  its  author  (whose  writing  is  largely  followed  in  the  sub- 
sequent description): — (a)  The  prostatic  urethra  consists  of  two  parts; — (i) 
Vesical  portion — which  lies  above  the  openings  of  the  seminal  ducts  into  the 
prostatic  urethra;  and  which  has  thicker,  stronger  walls,  permitting  the  freeing 
of  the  prostate  without  damage  to  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  (2)  Ure- 
thral portion- -which  lies  below  the  openings  of  the  seminal  ducts  into  the 
prostatic  urethra;  and  which  has  thinner,  weaker  walls,  largely  supported  by 
prostatic  tissue,  (b)  Fibrous  trabecular  extend  from  the  central  fibrous  part 
of  the  prostate,  behind  the  urethra,  laterally  outward  to  the  fibrous  capsule — 
dividing  the  lateral  lobes  into  anterior  and  posterior  parts  by  forming  cleavage 
lines  between  them.  (1)  Anterior  i)ortion — |)laced  in  front  of  the  fibrous 
trabecuhu,  at  the  side  of  the  urethra — which  are  the  only  parts  of  the  lateral 
r  lobes  whose  hypertrophy  causes  interference  with  urination.     (2)  Posterior, 

f  or  inferior,  portion — placed  posterior  to  the  fibrous  trabecuLx,  posterior  and 

inferior  to  the  urethra  and  seminal  ducts — the  hypertrophy  of  which  does  not 
;i  cause  interference  with  urination,     (c)  Summar\' — the  anterior  portions  of  the 

♦1  lateral  lobes,  whose  hypertrophy  causes  urinary  obstruction,  may,  therefore, 

'  be  enucleated  en  massCj  without  injury  to  the  posterior  portions  or  to  the 

f:  capsule. 

I  Preparation. — Bowels  em])tied.     Bladder  irrigated  and  then  distended 

;  with  8  or  10  ounces.     Pul)ic  and  perineal  regions  shaved. 

j  Position. — Patient  as  for  suj)rapubic  cystotomy,  during  the  opening  of  the 

bladder — and  in  the  lithotomy  [position  during  the  perineal  incision.  Surgeon 
to  patient's  left  at  first — and  then  seated  opposite  the  perineum.  Assistant  at 
first  opposite  surgeon  and  then  to  his  right. 

Landmarks. — Those  for  suprapubic  cystotomy  (page  880)  and  for  median 
perineal  cystotomy  (jxige  886). 

Incisions. — Same  as  for  median  suprapubic  cystotomy  (page  880)  and  for 
median  perineal  section  (page  910).     (Fig.  543,  B.) 

Operation. — (i)  A  median  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  done — making  an 
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opening  into  the  bladder  large  enough  to  insert  the  index-finger.  The  lips  of 
the  bladder  wound  are  temporarily  sutured  to  the  lips  of  the  abdominal  wound, 
by  one  or  two  stitches  on  each  side.  The  intravesical  portion  of  the  prostate  is 
e.xamined.  The  bladder  wound  is  then  protected  with  gauze.  (2)  A  fairly 
large,  centrally  grooved  sound  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  meatus 
of  the  penis — and  steadily  held  in  the  middle  line  by  an  assistant.  (3)  The 
median  [)erineal  section  is  made  just  as  in  Syme's  operation  (page  907) — ex- 
posing the  membranous  urethra.  Its  floor  is  divided  upon  the  grooved  sound, 
from  just  posterior  to  the  bulb  in  front,  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland  be- 
hind. (4)  As  the  sound  is  being  withdrawn,  the  finger  is  passed  into  the 
bladder  through  the  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  dilated  by  the  finger.  (5)  The 
left  index  is  introduced  through  the  suprapubic  wound  into  the  bladder — and 
presses  the  prostate  firmly  toward  the  perineum,  to  bring  it  as  fully  into  the 
perineal  wound  as  possible.  (6)  The  right  index  passes  through  the  perineal 
wound  into  the  prostatic  urethra  and  begins  the  enucleation  of  the  prostatic 
gland  tissue — beginning  by  feeling  along  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  prostatic 
urethra  for  the  i)rominence  caused  by  the  inward  bulging  of  the  enlarged  lateral 
lobe.  The  mucous  membrane  is  broken  through  by  the  finger  just  in  front  of 
this  eminence  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  lateral  lobe.  The  finger  then 
works  its  way  along  the  cleavage  line  of  the  fibrous  trabecular,  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  lobe.  The  obstructing  part  of  the 
lateral  lobe  is  separated  with  comparative  ease  laterally  and  posteriorly  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  gland  and  capsule.  The  obstructing  mass  is  then 
separated  from  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  prostatic  urethra — aided  by  being  grasped  with  forceps  and 
drawn  toward  the  perineal  wound — while  the  left  index  in  the  bladder  aids 
in  guarding  the  mucous  membrane  against  being  torn.  (7)  The  procedure 
just  described  upon  one  lateral  lobe  is  repeated  upon  the  other  lateral  lobe,  if 
indicated.  (8)  If  an  enlarged  "middle  lobe"  exist,  it  is  pressed  down,  by  the 
finger  in  the  bladder,  into  the  perineal  wound,  into  the  area  formerly  occupied 
by  the  enucleated  lateral  lobes,  when  it  is  also  enucleated  in  the  same  way  from 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  without  further  injury  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane— by  sweeping  the  finger  around  through  the  space  left  by  enucleating  the 
lateral  lobes.  Thus  the  only  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  torn  during  the  opera- 
tion is  that  px)rtion  just  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  seminal  ducts.  And  no 
injury  is  done  to  the  bladder  or  urethral  mucous  membrane  except  that  done  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  urethra  above  the  openings  of  the  vesi- 
cular seminales.  (9)  Hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  hot  water  and  gauze  pres- 
sure. The  bladder  and  perineal  wounds  are  irrigated  with  hot  salt  solution. 
A  stout  rubber  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the  perineal  wound — 
and  another  rubber  drainage-tube  is  inserted  into  the  bladder  through  the 
suprapubic  wound.  The  suprapubic  bladder  wound  is  sutured  about  the  tube 
by  Gibson's  method  (page  892) — similar,  in  principle,  to  Kader's  gastrostomy 
method.  The  perineal  wound  is  partly  closed  by  suture.  The  bladder  is  ir- 
rigated daily.  The  suprapubic  tube  is  generally  removed  in  four  days  and  the 
perineal  in  seven — complete  healing  of  both  wounds  being  expected  in  about 
five  weeks. 

Comment. — (1)  The  perineal  hemorrhage  may  require  temporar)-  gauze 
packing.  (2)  Guard  against  injurv-  to  the  rectum,  especially  during  work  near 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  (3)  In  conjunction  with  the 
regular  suprapubic  cystotomy,  some  surgeons  make  the  transverse  curved 
perineal  incision.  The  prostate  is  exposed  through  the  suprapubic  bladder 
wound  and  depressed  through  the  bladder  into  the  perineum.     The  capsule  of 
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the  giand  is  then  divided  transversely  through  the  perineal  wound  and  enu- 
cleated by  this  route. 

NOTE. 
Other  operations  upon  the  Penis,  Urethra,  Scrotum,  Testes,  Spermatic 
Cord,  Vesiculie  Seminales,  Ejaculalon-  Duels,  and  Prostate— as  well  as  the 
operations  ujKin  the  Epididymis,  Vasa  Deferentia,  and  Cowper's  Glands — be- 
longing more  particularly  lo  special  Genilo-Urinary  Surger}-,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

I.  THE  UTERUS. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

( I )  Uterus. 

Description. — Situated  in  pelvic  cavity,  between  bladder  and  rectum, 
supported  by  its  ligaments — its  cervix  projecting  into  superior  part  of  vagina, 
downward  and  backward — and  its  base  upward  and  forward.  Communicates 
with  fallopian  tubes  and  vagina.  Consists  of  serous,  muscular,  and  mucous 
coats.  Length,  about  7.5  cm.  (3  inches) — breadth,  about  5  cm.  (2  inches) — 
thickness,  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch).  Its  divisions  are — fundus,  body,  cervix, 
uterine  cavity,  internal  and  external  os,  and  openings  of  fallopian  tubes. 

Relations  of  Ftmdus  and  Body. — Anteriorly;  covered  by  peritoneum 
and  separated  from  posterior  aspect  of  bladder  by  utero-vesical  peritoneal 
pouch  (generally  occupied  by  coils  of  intestine).  Posteriorly;  covered  by 
I)eritoneum  and  separated  from  anterior  aspect  of  rectum  by  recto-uterine 
pouch  of  peritoneum  (in  which  are  generally  some  coils  of  intestines).  Lat- 
erally; broad  ligaments;  fallopian  tubes  (above);  round  ligament  (below); 
ligaments  of  ovaries  (behind).     Superiorly ;  covered  by  peritoneum. 

Relations  of  Cervix  Uteri. — (1)  Intravaginal  Portion; — surrounded  by 
vagina,  which  extends  higher  posteriorly  than  anteriorly — and  presents  opening 
of  OS  externum.  (2)  Supravaginal  Portion; — one-half  of  entire  cer\-ix  is  supra- 
vaginal posteriorly,  and  two-thirds  anteriorly.  Presents  opening  of  internal  os. 
The  relations  of  supravaginal  portion  are  the  following: — ^Anteriorly;  bladder 
(areolar  tissue  intervening).  Posteriorly;  peritoneum  of  Douglas's  pouch. 
Laterally;  broad  ligament;  uterine  vessels;  ureters  (which  are  about  1.3  cm., 
or  i  inch,  away).  (3)  Vaginal  Portion;  zone  of  vaginal  attachment — oblique 
— higher  posteriorly  than  anteriorly. 

Relations  of  Peritoneum. — Invests  whole  of  posterior  aspect  of  uterus, 
but  only  upper  three-fourths  of  anterior  asi)ect. 

Ligaments. — Three  pairs  peritoneal — four  pairs  muscular  (three  of  latter 
lying  l)etween  folds  of  broad  ligament  and  one  between  folds  of  posterior  liga- 
ment). Two  Lateral  or  Broad  Ligaments  (peritoneal): — duplication  of 
peritoneum  extending  transversely  outward  from  sides  of  uterus  and  \agina  to 
sides  of  pelvi.s — the  two  peritoneal  layers  being  continuous  above  at  free  bor- 
der, but  diverging  below  and  laterally,  and  including  various  structures  be- 
tween their  folds  (v.  Broad  Ligament,  page  Q30).  Two  Anterior,  or  Vesico- 
uterine (|)eritoneal) : — reflected  from  top  of  bladder  to  anterior  wall  of  uterus, 
at  junction  of  supravaginal  cervix.  Two  Posterior,  or  Recto-uterine  (peri- 
toneal) : — p>eriloneal  folds  reflected  backward  from  intraperitoneal  part  of  cer- 
vix and  vagina,  on  to  second  part  of  rectum— forming  lateral  boundaries  of 
Douglas's  pouch.  Two  Utero-sacral  (muscular) : — muscular  bands  lying 
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between  folds  of  the  p)osterior  or  recto-uterine  ligaments.     Extend  from  second 

and  third  pieces  of  sacrum  forward  and  downward  to  sides  of  uterus  at  junc- 

I,  tion  of  body  and  supravaginal  cervix  (opposite  os  internum),  crossing  the  sides 

of  the  rectum  opposite  the  junction  of  its  first  and  second  parts.  Two  Utero- 
pelvic  Ligaments  (muscular) : — muscular  expansions,  extending  between 
folds  of  broad  ligaments,  from  fascia  over  obturator  internus  muscles  to  sides 
of  uterus  and  vagina,  surrounding  the  utero- vaginal  vessels  and  nerves.  Two 
Utero-ovarian  Ligaments  (Ligaments  of  the  Ovaries)  (muscular) : — pro- 
longations of  uterine  muscular  fibers  in  the  form  of  round  cords,  extending 
between  folds  of  broad  ligaments,  from  upper  angles  of  uterus  to  inner  aspects 
of  ovaries.  Two  Rotmd  or  Utero-inguinal  Ligaments  (muscular) : — fibro- 
muscular  cords,  10  to  12.5  cm.  (4  to  5  inches)  long,  placed  between  folds  of 
broad  ligaments,  extending  from  superior  angles  of  uterus  through  inguinal 
canals  to  labia  majora  (v.  Round  Ligaments,  page  931). 

Arteries. — Ovarian,  of  abdominal  aorta — carried  into  broad  ligament  by 
infundibulo-pehic  ligament — divides  into  tubal  arter>'  and  ovarian  arter\' 
proper.  Uterine,  of  internal  iliac — runs  downward  along  pelvic  wall  to  base  of 
broad  ligament — thence  inward  near  floor  of  pelvis  toward  cer\ix,  which  it 
reaches  at  junction  of  vagina,  passing  in  front  of  ureter — and  runs  up  side  of 
cervix  and  uterus  between  folds  of  broad  ligament,  communicating  with  oppo- 
site uterine  and  branches  of  ovarian. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries.  X'eins  from  ovarian  plexuses  empty — 
right,  into  inferior  vena  cava — left,  into  left  renal.  X'eins  from  uterine  plexuses 
empty  into  internal  iliac  veins. 

Lymphatics. — Those  from  body  empty  into  lumbar  glands — and  those 
from  cervix  into  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves. — From  third  and  fourth  sacral — and  from  hypogastric  and  renal 
plexuses. 

(2)  Broad  Ligament.* 

Description. — Duplicature  of  peritoneum,  extending  transversely  from 
sides  of  uterus  and  vagina  outward  to  sides  of  pelvic  wall — the  two  layers  being 
continuous  superiorly  at  their  free  border — and  diverging  laterally  and  infe 
riorly  to  envelop  various  structures  (v.  i.). 

Relations. — Superior  or  free  Border  (mesosalpinx): — summit  of  dupli 
cature,  where  it  envelops  fallopian  tube.  Extends  from  side  of  uterus  toward 
pelvic  wall,  to  beyond  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  fallopian  tube.  Infundibulo- 
pelvic  ligament — that  portion  of  superior  border  of  broad  ligament  between 
fimbriated  extremity  of  fallopian  tube  and  lower  attachment  of  broad  Hgament 
— a  concave,  rounded  border — the  ovarian  vessels  being  conveyed  in  this  lipa- 
||  ment.     Inferior  Border: — attached  to  levator  ani  muscle  and  recto-vesical 

1  fascia.     Ureters,  vessels,  and  nerves  pass  through  the  subperitoneal  areolar 

tissue  between  its  layers.     Internal  Border : — attached  to  lateral  walls  of 

uterus  and  vagina.     Utero-vaginal  vessels  and  muscular  bands  pass  between 

'  the   two   lamina\     External   Border: — In   contact   with   obturator  fascia. 

Transmits  uterine  vessels  and  round  ligament. 

Structures  between  Two  Layers  of  Broad  Ligament. — Ovary— pro- 
|f''  jects  from  posterior  lamina.     Ligament  of  ovary — from  angle  of  uterus  to 

lower  or  internal  aspect  of  ovary.     Fallopian  tube — in  upper  free  margin. 

Round  ligament — forms  a  ridge  beneath  anterior  lamina,  on  its  way  to  inguinal 

canal.     Parovarium  (fetal  relic) — between  ovary  and  outer  part  fallopian  tube. 

1  '  ;■  Duct  of  Gaertner;  hydatid  of  Morgagni ;  small  cysts — all  fetal  relics.     Uterine, 

♦    j  *  Here  described  because  involved  in  Hysterectomy. 
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ovarian,  and  funicular  vessels;  lymphatics;  and  uterine  plexus  of  nenes.  Sub- 
peritoneal fatty  areolar  tissue.  Involuntar}-  muscular  fibers — from  obturator 
fascia  to  sides  of  uterus  and  vagina. 

Broad  ligament  divides  pelvic  cavity  into : — Anterior  part — containing 
bladder,  urethra,  and  vagina; — Posterior  part — containing  rectum. 

Boundaries  of  Douglas's  Recto-uterine  Pouch. — Anteriorly;  posterior 
wall  of  uterus,  supravaginal  cen'ix,  upper  fourth  of  vagina.  Posteriorly; 
rectum,  sacrum.  Laterally;  sacro-uterine  ligaments.  Superiorly;  small  in- 
testines. 

(3)  Round  Ligaments.* 

Description. — Two  flat,  cord-like  bundles  of  muscular,  fibrous,  and  areo- 
lar tissue,  vessels  and  ner\'es,  continuous  with  uterine  fibers,  attached  to  supe- 
rior angles  of  uterus  just  below  and  in  front  of  fallopian  tube — each  passes 
upward,  outward,  and  forward  between  layers  of  broad  ligaments  to  p>elvic 
wall,  raising  the  anterior  layer  of  broad  ligament  into  a  fold — curves  around 
deep  epigastric  artery  on  inner  side  of  external  iliac  arter} — enters  internal 
abdominal  ring — passes  through  inguinal  canal — emerges  from  external  ring 
— its  fibers  then  becoming  lost  in  tissues  of  labia  majora  and  mons  veneris. 
May  be  accompanied  by  an  invagination  of  peritoneum,  the  canal  of  Nuck 
(analogous  to  px)uch  of  peritoneum  accompanying  descent  of  testes),  which 
may  remain  patulous.  Receives  fibers  in  transit  through  inguinal  canal — and 
gives  off  few  fibers  to  pillars  of  ring.  Average  length — 10  to  12.5  cm.  (4  to  5 
inches).     Supplied  by  funicular  branch  of  superior  vesical  of  internal  iliac. 

(4)    V.AGINA. 

Note. — Vagina  is  here  described  in  connection  with  Vaginal  Hysterectomy. 

Description. — Extends  from  orifice  below  through  an  opening  in  tri- 
angular ligament,  to  neck  of  uterus  above — completely  surrounding  the  cervix. 
Extends  upward  much  further  beyond  posterior  lip  of  uterus  (about  2  cm., 
or  }  inch)  than  beyond  anterior  lip.  Length  of  anterior  wall,  about  6.3  cm. 
(2^  inches), — posterior  wall,  about  9  cm.  (3^  inches).  Fomiccs,  anterior  and 
posterior — consist  of  angles  of  reflection  of  vaginal  on  to  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane. Transverse  section  of  vagina  is  H -shaped,  when  colla[)sed.  Struc- 
ture— fibrous,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats. 

Relations. — Anteriorly;  Base  of  bladder — loose  subperitoneal  fascia 
intervening.  Urethra — subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  intervening  in  upper  one- 
third,  but  closelv  connected  in  lower  two-thirds.  Ureters — which  enter  blad- 
der  3.2  cm.  (ij  inches)  below  level  of  os  uteri.  Posteriorly ;  Rectum — Doug- 
las's peritoneal  cul-de-sac  inter\'ening  for  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above — and 
subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  intervening  lower.  Perineal  body — below  (sepa- 
rating vagina  and  rectum).  Laterally: — Vaginal  branch  of  uterine  artery. 
Subperitoneal  venous  plexus  at  base  of  broad  ligament.  Ureters  crossing 
upper  third  obliquely.     I^vatores  ani,  in  relation  with  lower  two-thirds. 

Arteries. — Vaginal,  internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  uterine  branches  of  in- 
ternal iliac;  external  pudic  branches  of  femoral. 

Veins. — Correspond  with  arteries — but  form  vaginal  plexuses  on  each  side 
of  vagina. 

Lymphatics. — Empty  chiefly  into  pelvic — some  into  inguinal  glands. 

Nerves. — From  fourth  sacral  and  pudic  nerves — and  from  hypogastric 
plexus. 

*  Here  described  because  involved  in  Hystercctoni)-. 
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SURFACE  FORMS  AND  LAPTOHARKS. 

:al  fold  of  peritoneum  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  internal  n 


Utero-rectal  fold  of  peritoneum  is  reflected  for  nearly  2.5  cm,  (i  inch)  on 
t!ie  posterior  wail  of  the  vagina. 

The  cervix  may  he  divided  into  three  zones:— the  lower  third  is  inira- 
viiginali-miciille  third  is,  anteriorly,  supravaginal  (united  to  base  of  bladder) 
— and  inlruvaginul  {wisteriorly ; — up|>er  third  is  supravaginal— united  to  hhid- 
dcr  anteriorly — and  in  relation  with  peritoneum  ])osleriorly. 

The  ureters,  in  the  ca>e  of  a  normal  ulerus,  with  empl'v  bladder,  lie  nearlv 
1..5  cm.  (*  inch)  from  llic  cervix.  They  pass  parallel  with  the  cervix  .-m,!  nearly 
1.3  cm.  (Jinch)  away— runninj;  through  the  plexus  of  uterine  veins  and  under- 
neath the  bro;id  ligament — and,  continuing  near  the  vagina,  run  between  the 
vagina  and  bladder,  and  enter  the  bladder  about  on  a  level  with  the  center  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  uterine  arteries  run  over  them,  upon  their 
inner  a;-(>ect.  For  further  description  of  the  female  ureter,  sec  page  903.  For 
the  course  of  ihe  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries,  see  page  930  (also  see  Fig.  544, 
H,  H). 


INSTRXJHENTS. 

See  lho-.e  given  under  .Ahrinminal  Section  (page  631) — in  addition  to  which. 
may  he  mentioned: — vaginal  retractors;  brnad  ligament  clamp.s:  vulsella  for- 
ce])s;  pedicle  clamps:  pedicle  needles,  straight  and  laierally  curved:  aneuri>m- 
needlcs,  straight  and  laterally  curved:  lenaculum-forceps;  long  arten'-clamp 
forceps;  long  scaljiels;  long  scissors,  straight  and  curved;  long  forceps,  toothed 
and  dissecting:  uterine  sound;  urethral  catheters. 
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PARTIAL  ABDOMINAL  HYSTERECTOMY,  TOGETHER  WITH  REMOVAL 

OF  OVARIES  AND  TUBES. 

(PARTIAL  ABDOMINAL  HYSTERO-SALPINGO-OOpHORECTOMY.) 

Description. — The  supravaginal  portion  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the 
ovaries  and  tubes,  are  removed  through  a  median  abdominal  incision.  In 
Partial  Abdominal  Hysterectomy  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the  uterus  only 
is  removed,  and  the  vagina  is  not  opened.  In  Total  Abdominal  Hysterectomy 
the  entire  uterus,  including  the  cervix,  is  removed,  and  the  vaginal  vault  is 
opened.  The  ovaries  may  or  may  not  be  removed,  in  either  case — they  should 
be  left  when  possible. 

Preparation. — Bowels  and  bladder  emptied.  Median  line  and  pubis 
shaved. 

Position. — An  upward  tilt  of  patient's  pelvis,  of  about  30.5  cm.  (12  inches), 
in  the  Trendelenburg  position  aids  by  causing  the  intestines  to  fall  away  from 
the  uterus.  Surgeon  stands  on  patient's  right  during  most  or  the  entire  opera- 
tion.    Assistant  opposite. 

»  Landmarks. — Median  line;  navel;  symphysis  pubis;  position  of  bladder 
and  ureters. 

Incision. — In  median  line,  extending  from  umbilicus  downward  towards 
symphysis  pubis.  It  may  be  extended  above  the  umbilicus,  passing  directly 
through  the  navel,  or  may  pass  around  it  to  the  left.  It  averages  from  10  to 
15  cm.  (4  to  6  inches)  in  length. 

Operation. — (1)  Median  Abdominal  Section: — Perform  a  median  abdo- 
minal section  in  the  usual  manner — control  hemorrhage — retract  the  edges  of 
the  abdominal  wound — displace  the  small  intestines  and  the  sigmoid  coil  of  the 
large  intestine  and  keep  them  out  of  the  pelvis  with  gauze  pads,  aided  by  the 
Trendelenburg  position.  Examine  the  contents  of  the  j>el\nc  cavity  and  learn 
the  condition  of  the  organs  and  the  presence  and  extent  of  adhesions.  (2) 
Freeing  Uterus,  Tubes,  and  Ovaries  from  Adhesions: — The  weakest  adhesions 
are  separated  by  the  fingers — firmer  adhesions  by  scissors — the  most  extensive 
are  di\ided  between  double  chromic  gut  ligatures,  as  near  the  uterus  as  px)ssible. 
The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  seized  with  vulsella  and  drawn  toward  the  pubis, 
and  the  rectum  displaced  backward,  while  freeing  the  posterior  aspect — then 
to  the  right,  while  freeing  the  left  as|)ect  of  the  uterus,  ovar\',  tube,  and  broad 
ligament, — and  to  the  left  while  freeing  the  right  aspect  of  the  same  structures. 
Dense  adhesions  are  sometimes  more  easily  broken  up  by  following  down  the 
fallopian  tubes  and  working  up  under  the  tube  and  ovary,  than  from  above 
downward.  Free  more  closely  to  the  organ  to  be  removed  than  to  the  struc- 
tures to  be  left.  A  sound  in  the  uterus  will  often  aid  in  outlining  the  cleavage- 
lines  of  dense  adhesions,  along  which  separation  must  be  accomplished  by  dis- 
section with  knife  and  forceps,  or  scissors.  If  completion  of  the  freeing  of 
adhesions  in  the  usual  way  offers  insuperable  difficulties,  it  is  sometimes  best  to 
stop  and  ligate  the  ovarian  vessels  and  round  ligament  (in  the  manner  and 
order  described  below)  and  divicie  the  up[)er  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  making 
it  possible  to  reach  and  free  the  tul)e  and  ovary  from  in  front.  (3)  Enuclea- 
tion : — (a)  Eigate  the  left  ovarian  vessels  with  silk,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  broad 
ligament,  beneath  the  sigmoid  colon — either  dividing  them  between  two  silk 
ligatures,  or  between  a  clamp  on  the  uterine  and  a  ligature  upon  the  pelvic  side 
— cutting  obliquely  across  the  broad  ligament  to  the  round  ligament,  (b)  The 
round  ligament  is  similarly  ligated  with  chromic  gut,  or  clamped  and  ligated, 
and  divided  about  1..3  cm.  (i  inch)  from  the  uterus,     (c)  The  vesico-uterir.e 
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peritoneum  is  detached  from  the  uterus,  by  first  incising  the  peritoneum  along 
the  concave  line  of  its  reflection,  from  left  round  ligament  to  right  round  liga- 
ment.    While  the  uterus  and  adnexa  are  drawn  up  and  to  the  opposite  side,  the 
vesical  peritoneum  is  pushed  off  of  the  cervix  with  gauze  or  sponge  grasped  in  a 
holder — thus  separating  bladder  from  cervix  and  baring  the  latter  for  about 
3  cm.  (i  J  inches)  and  exposing  the  uterine  vessels,     (d)  Grasp  the  cerxix  ht- 
tween  the  left  index  and  thumb,  and  verify  its  lower  termination  and  the  site 
of  the  uterine  arteries  on  each  side.     Ligate  the  left  uterine  vessels  by  silk  liga- 
ture carried  under  them  upon  a  curved  aneurism-needle,  passing  from  before 
backward  and  near  to  the  cervix — but  not  carried  too  deeply  alongside  of  the 
cervix,  for  fear  of  including  the  ureter.     Place  a  clamp,  or  a  second  ligature, 
on  the  uterine  side,  and  divide  between  them,     (e)  Amputate  the  cervix  trans- 
versely, just  above  the  vaginal  attachment — so  as  to  leave  the  stump  of  the 
cervix  cupped  antero-posteriorly  and  laterally.     Protect  the  cut  uterine  canal 
with  gauze  from  emptying  its  contents  into  the  wound  site.     Cauterize  the 
cervical  canal — and  stuff  with  gauze  down  into  the  vagina,     (f)  The  uterus 
is  drawn  upward  and  to  the  opposite  side — the  right  uterine  vessels  are  exposed 
and  are  ligated  and  divided  as  on  the  left  (or  may  be  clamped  at  first  and  tied 
later),     (g)  The  uterus  is  still  further  drawn  up  and  to  the  opposite  side — and 
the  round  ligament  ligated  as  on  the  left  and  divided  (or  may  be  first  clamped, 
and  ligated  later),     (h)  Cut  obliquely  across  the  broad  ligament  to  the  right 
ovarian  vessels  in  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament — ligating  and  dividing  them 
(or  clamping  first,  and  ligating  later).     The  enucleation  is  now  complete — and 
there  is  left  a  crescently  denuded  area  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  broadest  at  its  center, 
opposite  the  cervical  stump,  and  coming  to  points  at  the  brim  of  the  p)ehis,  on 
either  side,  where  the  ovarian  vessels  were  ligated.     (4)  Closure  of  the  Cer- 
vical Canal: — The  cupped  surface  of  the  cervical  stump  is  sutured  with  chro- 
mic gut  in  such  a  way  as  to  approximate  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  by 
from  four  to  six  interrupted  sutures — entering  the  anterior  lip  exclusive  of  the 
vesical  peritoneum,  and  emerging  from  the  anterior  lip  anterior  to  the  cervical 
canal — then  passing  over  the  cervical  canal  and  entering  the  posterior  lip  just 
behind  the  cervical  canal  and  emerging  on  the  j>osterior  peritoneal  aspect  of  the 
cervical  stump — thus  closing  the  cervical  canal,  approximating  the  lips  of  the 
cervical  stump,  and  controlling  hemorrhage.     The  sutures  are  cut  short  and 
the  stump  dropped  back  into  place.     (5)  Repair  of  the  Pelvic  Floor: — Having 
.seen  that  all  bleeding  vessels  are  ligated  (with  chromic  gut) — the  denuded  sur- 
faces are  entirely  covered  in,  by  suturing  together  the  peritoneal  surfaces  with 
continuous  gut — uniting  the  edges  of  the  anterior  peritoneal  layer  of  the  broad 
ligament  and  reflected  vesical  peritoneum  in  front,  to  the  edges  of  the  posterior 
peritoneum  behind — beginning  and  ending  at  the  slumps  of  the  ovarian  vessels 
— and  suturing  the  vesical  peritoneum  opposite  the  cervical  stump  to  the  pos- 
terior peritoneum  which  has  been  included  in  the  stitches  which  closed  in  the 
cervical    canal.     (6)  Closure   of   the   Abdominal   Wound: — The   abdominal 
wound  is  closed  as  usual — without  drainage,  unless  specially  indicated. 

Comment. —  (i"^  The  broad  ligament  is  everywhere  divided  between  li^ra- 
lures.  Where  the  ligatures  for  the  ovarian  vessels,  round  ligament,  and  uterine 
vessels,  above  mentioned,  do  not  extend  entirely  across  the  broad  ligament,  in- 
tervening separate  ones  are  placed.  (2)  Especially  guard  against  injuring 
the  ureters  while  ligating  the  uterine  arteries  (see  Anatomy,  pages  861  and  932). 
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TOTAL  ABDOMINAL  HYSTERECTOMY.   TOGETHER  WITH  REMOVAL 

OF  OVARIES  AND  TUBES. 

(TOTAL  ABDOMINAL  HYSTERO-SALPINGO-OftPHORECTOMV.) 

Description. — The  entire  uterus,  including  the  cemx,  as  well  as  the 
ovaries  and  tubes,  are  removed,  and  the  vaginal  vault  opened — all  through  a 
median  abdominal  section.     The  ovaries  should  be  left  when  possible. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks — Incision. — As  for  Partial  Abdo- 
minal Hysterectomy. 

Operation. — The  technic  is  so  similar  to  that  for  Partial  AMominal 
Hysterectomy  that  only  those  points  will  be  mentioned  in  which  the  technic 
of  Total  Abdominal  Hysterectomy  differs  from  the  operation  just  described. 

(I)  The  lips  of  the  cervix  are  closed  with  strong  silk  sutures  applied  through 
the  vagina,  before  the  operation  is  begun — to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity 
from  infection.  The  vagina  is  packed  with  gauze.  (2)  When  the  peritoneal 
reflection  has  been  pushed  away  from  the  supravaginal  part  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  uterine  arteries  tied,  as  described  in  Partial  Hysterectomy  (down  to  3 — d, 
page  933) — instead  of  cutting  through  the  cer\'ix  transversely,  the  upper  limits 
of  the  vagina,  anteriorly  and  px)steriorh%  are  determined — and  the  vaginal 
vault  is  then  opened  in  front,  about  i  to  2  cm.  (f  to  }  inch)  below  the  vaginal 
attachment  of  the  uterus,  by  means  of  the  thermocauter}-  or  scissors — aided 
by  a  vaginal  sound  passed  into  the  anterior  fornix,  if  necessary* — the  incision 
l)eing  continued  around  each  side  until  the  cer\'ix  is  freed.  The  margin  of  the 
cut  vagina  is  ligated,  pari  passu,  with  chromic  gut  at  a  right  angle  to  its  long 
axis,  using  interlocking  ligatures  if  necessar}' — the  sutures  being  placed  parallel 
with  and  at  a  short  distance  from  its  margin.  The  sites  of  the  ligatures  re- 
quired in  total  abdominal  hysterectomy  are  shown  in  Fig.  544.  All  exposed 
areas  are  protected  with  gauze.  (3)  The  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of 
peritoneum  bordering  the  denuded  area  are  sutured  with  continuous  gut  in  a 
transverse  line  from  one  pelvic  brim,  across  the  pelvic  floor,  to  the  opposite 
pehnc  brim,  thus  repairing  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  peritoneal  edges  are 
closed  over  the  vaginal  opening — but  the  opening  in  the  vaginal  vault  is  not 
sutured  together — but,  instead,  a  loose  gauze  pack  is  pushed  through  the 
ope^jed  vaginal  vault  up  to  the  sutured  overlying  peritoneum.  (4)  The 
abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  the  ordinar\'  manner. 

Comment. — (1)  If  ureteral  catheters  are  passed  into  the  ureters  prior  to 
the  operation,  the  positions  of  the  latter  are  made  more  evident  during  o|)era- 
tion.  (2)  The  uterine  arteries  may  be  ligated  further  back  in  the  pelWs,  nearer 
their  origin  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  internal  iliacs — first  assuring  one's 
self  of  the  position  of  the  ureters  by  picking  up  the  uterine  arter}-  and  parallel 
tissues  between  the  index  and  thumb — and  then  allowing  them  to  slip  out  of 
the  grasp.  If  this  be  done,  the  arter}'  is  caught  and  drawn  up  and  the  dis- 
section of  the  connective  tissue  is  carried  on  down  to  the  uterus.  (3)  \>ins, 
large  single  ones,  and  in  plexuses,  are  apt  to  be  encountered  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment and  on  the  peine  floor. 


TOTAL  VAGINAL  HYSTERECTOMY. 

Description. — Removal  of  entire  uterus  through  the  vault  of  the  vagina — 
the  incision  being  made  from  within  the  vagina.  Indicated  chiefly  for 
malignant  growth  of  the  cervix,  or  for  malignant  disease  limited  to  cervix 
and  fundus. 
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Preparation. — Pubis,  labia,  and  perineum  sh2\-ed.  \'agina  cleansed. 
Bowels  and  bladder  emptied. 

Position. — Palieni  supine,  at  end  of  table,  in  lithotomy  |x>sition.  Surgeon 
sitting  at  foot  of  table.  .Assistant  to  surgeon's  right,  retracting  posterior  vagi- 
nal wall  with  large  Sims  or  other  retractor— while  the  lateral  vaginal  walls 
are  retracted  by  lateral  vaginal  retractors. 

Land mar)^.— Anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  fomices;  known  [losition  of 
ureters  and  uterine  vessels. 

Operation. — (i)  The  lips  of  the  cervix  are  caught  and  drawn  down  with 


viilsflld,  nr  i(.-ii;icu!iini-fi)ric[»s— Linil  are  sutured  together  with  strong  silk  (to 
prevent  txapc  of  ciinlenls).  The  silk  lig:iiurcs  miiy  be  left  as  long  traction- 
loops.  The  uterus  is  ihus  drawn  well  down  ini»  the  outlet  (by  forceps  or 
liHips)  -while  the  vaginal  walls  arc  retracted  downward  and  initward,  as  de- 
scrilied  above  (Fig.  545).  (2)  With  a  knife,  or  sharp  curved  scissors,  an  in- 
cision is  maile  coiirely  around  the  cervix,  pa.ssing  through  the  thicknes- 
of  the  vaginal  vault  'down  ufmn  the  substance  of  the  cervix.  (3)  With 
the  right  index,  the  cellular  tissue  plane  is  ojiened  up  in  front  (between  uterus 
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and  bladder)  and  behind  (between  uterus  and  Douglas's  cul-de-sac)— by  push- 
ing up  and  peeling  back  the  tissues  with  the  pulp  of  the  finger  always  directed 
against  the  cervix,  to  prevent  the  fingers  from  slipping  off  violently  in  the 
wrong  direction  (Fig.  546).  This  separation  is  done  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
— but  not  done  laterally,  where  the  \essels  enter  from  the  broad  ligament. 
Posteriorly,  Douglas's  cul-de-sac  is  recognized  by  a  slight  amount  of  fluid 
present  within  its  cup-like  cavity  and  by  the  smooth  surfaces  gliding  over  each 
other.    This  is  caught  with  forceps,  drawn  down  and  incised  with  sharp 


scissors  to  a  slight  extent,  the  opening  being  increased  to  the  broad  ligaments 
on  each  side  by  two  fingers  introduced  and  separated.  .Anteriorly,  the  sepa- 
ration is  continued  until  the  anterior  vesicouterine  peritoneal  fold  is  reached— 
which  is  recognized  by  Its  gliding  surfaces — and  which  is  drawn  down  with 
forceps  and  incised  with  sharp  scissors  to  a  limited  extent — the  opening  being 
increased  to  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  hv  fingers  introduced  and  sepa- 
rated, guided,  if  necessary,  by  a  sound  in  the  bladder.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
is  thus  opened  in  front  and  behind  and  the  uterus  is  left  hanging  from  the  brcKid 
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(4)  The  broad  ligaments  are  now  (ied  off.  The  utenis  is  drawn 
wn  and  to  the  side  opposite  that  upon  whjcli  the  ligature  is  to  be  passed, 
while  the  corresponding  4aginal  wall  is  retracted.  The  left  index-finger  is 
{Missed  in  through  the  posterior  opening  behind  the  hiroud  ligament  and  near 
the  cervix.  A  strong  silk  ligature,  carried  by  a  laterally  cur«d  aneurism- 
needle,  is  passed  from  before  backwarfl,  and  from  a!>o\c  downward,  and  about 
I  cm.  ii  inch)  lo  the  outer  side  of  the  ceriix.  and  including  about  i  cm.  (|  inch) 
of  broad  ligament  tissue  (Fig.  547).  The  ligature  is  firmly  lied  and  the  broad 
ligament  included  is  immediately  divided  with  scis.«ors,  rather  nearer  the 


uterus  -being  careful  not  to  make  the  division  higher  than  the  ligature  has 
gone.  Two  or  three  ligatures  can  generally  l)e  applied  to  one  side  before  plac- 
ing the  same  number  on  the  oppiisile  side,  during  downward  traction  of  the 
uterus  to  the  sitic  where  the  first  lipating  was  rionc  (alwavs  drawing  it  lo  the 
side  opjxisile  the  one  upon  which  the  grealc^l  exposure  is  wished).  Or  the 
ligating  may  he  continued  up  one  side  as  far  us  convenient,  even  lo  the  cornu 
of  the  uteru-;,  and  then  upon  ihe  oiher  ^Ulv.  The  uterine  ves.sels  are  generally 
includcii  in  the  sciimd  i)r  thin!  ligature,  being  found  close  lo  the  cervix  uteri 
near  the  os  internum.     The  position  <if  the  uterine  artcr>'  should  be  determined 
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as  soon  as  the  opening  through  the  posterior  fornix  is  m;ide.  Especial  care  is 
here  taken  to  avoid  the  ureter  (see  Surgical  Anatomy,  pages  86i  and  q^j). 
When  the  ligating  and  diiision  have  progressed  nearly  u>  the  ixirnu  of  that  side, 
the  finger  can  be  passed  in  behind  and  hooked  over  the  remaining  broad  liga- 
ment, failiipian  tul>e.  and  round  ligament,  and  these  brought  <io\vn  and  ligated 
— this  last  ligature  l)eing  ne<l  parlicularly  well  ami  the  tissues  cut  at  a  distance. 
Often  it  is  easier  to  ahernate — by  lying  two  or  three  ligatures  on  one  side — then 
on  the  opposite,  and  so  on.  When  all  of  one  side  and  nearly  all  of  the  oppo- 
site broad  ligament  has  been  tiefl,  the  finger  may  be  intr(xliu-ed  and  hooke<l 
around  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  the  organ  dcli\'ered  sidewise— the  remain- 
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ing  ligatures  t>eing  a|)plie<l  either  fmm  Iielow  upward  or  from  alnive  downwanl, 
as  most  convenient,  while  the  organ  lies  in  the  vulval  li^>ure  (Fig.  54S).  (>r. 
after  progres.'iing  a  part  of  the  way,  the  fundus  may  In'  brouglit  down,  carrying 
the  cer\-ix  up  into  the  pelvic  cavity  ami  doubling  the  broad  ligament  u|«m 
itself— and  ihusapjilying  the  rcmainiiig  lipKuro  in  the  rcvcr-e  dim  tion.  Hut 
it  is  better,  and  more  surgical,  to  deliver  ihc  ulcru>  in  il-.  normal  a\is— continu- 
ing the  ligating  and  division  ujion  the  nvi>  >iile.-  a-  rir-^t  de-cribeii.  (5)  The 
right  and  left  gnnips  i)f  .-iulurp;.  arc  -i-iiaratcd  and  held  a.-idc  anci  the  lower  jh-I- 
vie  cavity  irrigated  anil  mopped  or  >pon!;ed  out.  l'!a<  h  line  of  broad  ligament 
ligatures  must  be  in.s[>ected — suspiciims  ones  replaieil  -  and  additional  ones 
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applied  where  indiniteil.  The  ligatures  of  each  side  are  tied  together  in  one 
group  ami  cut  near  the  knot,  closcIy  within  the  vagina.  (6)  The  cut  edge  nf 
ihe  vesi CO- uterine  i>erituncal  fold  in  front  is  sutured  at  its  middle  with  gut  to  the 
middle  uf  the  nit  c<ige  of  the  utem-rectal  peritoneal  fold  behind — either  by  a 
single  mattress  sutures  bringing  the  rentral  portions  of  the  two  |>erit<>neal  folds 
together,  or  by  a  continuous  sutuie  bringing  together  the  central  portion- 
leaving,  in  either  case,  a  gup  at  either  side  f<)r  |)ossihle  drainage  in  cases  where 
the  vaginal  vauh  is  not  sulure<l.  or  only  suturcfi  in  part.  Where  the  vaginal 
vault  is  entiR'ly  sutured,  the  two  e<lRes  of  the  jjeritoneum  should  be  sutured 
together  throughout.     (7)  The  vaginal  vault  may  l;c  left  entirely  unsutured — 


in  which  cases  il  is  jiacked  loosely  with  gauxe,  and  the  vagina  is  then  packed 
rather  snugly.  In  cither  ca.^s,  which  nicilniii  is  to  be  preferred,  the  vaginal 
vaiiH  is  cniirely  closed  by  a  line  r.f  coniLniious  or  intcrrupteil  gut  sutures  bring- 
ing  the  cut  edges  of  the  forniccs  tugc-ther  anil  crossing  the  dome  of  the 
vagina  from  befurc  backward.  Hut  at  each  siile  the  lower  portion  of  the  ligaled 
broad  ligament  is  caught  anri  drawn  down  into  the  upfter  part  of  the  vagina, 
and  the  sutures  which  pass  through  (he  lips  of  the  vaginal  vault  also  pas!^ 
through  ami  include  some  of  the  broad  ligament  stumj»— the  stumps  on  ihc 
two  sides  thus  j)n)jecling  into  the  vagina,  thus  insuring  drainage.     (Fig.  5.10.) 
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Comment. — (1)  Up  to  the  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  blood  is  re- 
mo»ed  by  constant  irrigation  through  a  special  glass  tube  held  just  above  the 
vulva, — after  opening  the  peritoneum,  by  gauze  mops.  (2)  Catheters  passed 
into  the  ureters  before  the  operation  enable  the  position  of  the  ureters  to  be 
readily  made  out  and  guarded  during  operation.  (3)  If  it  be  found,  during 
operation,  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  ligatures  are 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  these.  These  ligatures  are  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  apply  and  tighten  than  the  others.  (4)  E.specially  guard  the  ureters  near 
the  cer\ix  and  behind  the  uterine  arteries,  while  working  near  the  cervix. 


11.  THE  OVARIES. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

(i)   Ovaries. 

Description. — Placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis — connected  with  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament,  posterior  and  inferior  to  the  fallopian 
tubes.  Rests  against  the  lateral  wall  of  pelvis,  with  long  axis  nearly  vertical 
in  erect  position  of  body  (His).  Length,  about  3.8  cm.  (ij  inches) ; — breadth, 
about  2  cm.  (J  inch); — thickness,  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch).  Position  of  ovar)' 
corresponds  with  a  point  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  internal  to  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine.  In  the  position  and  relations  given  by  His,  the  fallopian  tube  and 
fimbria  almost  completely  envelop  the  ovary.  In  structure,  the  ovary  con- 
sists of  peritoneal  serous  covering  and  stroma. 

Relations. — Mesial  Surface; — Is  free.  Fimbriated  extremity  of  fallo- 
pian tube  is  in  contact  to  various  extent.  Mesosalpinx  is  also  in  relation. 
Coils  of  jejunum  and  ileum  often  to  inner  side  of  right  ovary.  Sigmoid  colon 
mav  be  to  inner  side  of  left  ovarv.  Lateral  Surface ; — J  Acs  in  fossa  ovarii,  a 
peritoneal  depression  upon  the  lateral  pelvic  wall,  generally  just  below  the 
external  iliac  vessels — with  the  ureter  often  bounding  the  fossa  below  and  be- 
hind. Posterior  Border; — Is  free.  Directed  toward  rectum.  Partly  em- 
braced by  fimbriated  end  of  fallopian  tube.  Anterior  Border; — Furnishes 
attachment  to  broad  ligament.  Presents  hilum  (between  two  layers  of  broad 
ligament)  for  entrance  of  vessels  and  nerves.  Fallopian  tulx?.  Upper  Ex- 
tremity;— Ovarian  fimbria  of  fallopian  lube  are  attached.  Ligamentum  sus- 
pensorium  ovarii  (ligamentum  infundibulo-pelvicum)  passes  from  brim  of 
pelvis  to  upper  extremity — conveying  the  ovarian  vessels  and  nerves.  Lower 
Extremity; — Ligament  of  ovary— -from  angle  of  uterus  to  lower  or  inner  end 
of  ovar>'. 

Arteries. — Ovarian  of  abdominal  aorta;  anastomotic  branches  of  uterine 
and  internal  iliac.  The  ovarian  arter\%  crossing  brim  of  i>elvis,  enters  broad 
ligament  and  runs  in  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament — and,  passing  l)etween 
layers  of  broad  ligament,  runs  to  the  ovary  and  upper  part  of  uterus. 

Veins. — Follow  the  arteries — and  form  the  pampiniform  plexus. 

Nerves. — From  ovarian  plexus;  from  j)elvic  plexus;  from  uterine  nerves. 

Lymphatics. — Empty  into  prevertebral  glands,  in  front  of  aorta  and  vena 
cava. 

(2)    Fam.opian  TrnKs. 

Description. — Average  length,  10  to  12.5  cm.  (4  to  5  inches).  Begin  at 
superior  angle  of  uterus  and  e.xtend — enclosed  in  upper  free  border  of  the 
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broad  ligament — to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  ending  in  the  fimbriated  extzmnities, 
which  are  in  relation  with  the  corresponding  ovaries.  After  enveloping  the 
fallopian  tubes,  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  are  continued  down  to  the 
ovary.  The  tubes  are  made  up  of — the  isthmus  (inner  third) — ampulla  (from 
isthmus  to  neck) — neck  (or  ostium  abdominale) — and  fimbriated  extremity. 
They  are  composed  of  serous,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats. 

Course  and  Relations. — From  the  superior  angles  of  the  uterus,,  they  run 
nearly  horizontally  outward,  for  about  1.3  to  2.5  cm.  (^  to  i  indi)  to  the 
pelvic  wall — thence  ascend,  sometimes  tortuously,  anteriorly  to  their  ovaries — 
then  curve  backward  over  the  ovaries,  lying  internal  to  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment— and  end  by  passing  downward  along  the  inner  and  posterior  borders 
of  the  ovaries.  Ileo- jejunal  convolutions  are  sometimes  above  and  to  inner 
side  of  right  fallopian  tube.  Sigmoid  rectum  is  sometimes  in  the  same  relaticn 
to  the  left  tube. 

Artery. — Tubal  branch  of  ovarian. 


OVARIECrOMYt  OR  OOPHORECTOMY^  WITH  REMOVAL   OF  FALLO- 

PIAN  TUBE. 

(SALPINGO-OVARIECTOMV,  OR  SALPINGOOOPHORECTOMV.) 

Description. — Ovariectomy  (or,  less  correctly,  Ovariotomy)  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  ovary  through,  generally,  an  abdominal  section.  When  the 
fallopian  tube  is  simultaneously  removed,  the  operation  becomes  Salpingo- 
ovariectomy,  or  Salpingo-oophorectomy.  The  ovary  may  be  removed  alone, 
or  the  tube  may  be  removed  alone.  In  the  operation  here  described, 
the  following  structures  will  be  removed : — entire  ovary,  entire  fallopian  tube, 
part  of  utero-ovarian  ligament,  and  the  arteries,  veins,  hinphatics,  and  nerves 
belonging  to  these  structures. 

Preparation. — Median  line  and  pubis  shaved.  Bowels  and  bladder 
emptied. 

Position. — Patient  supine  near  edge  of  table  at  first — and  subsequently 
elevated  into  slight  Trendelenburg  position  after  the  abdomen  is  opened.  Sur- 
geon on  side  of  operation — or  always  on  patient's  right,  independently  of  oxary 
operated  upon — or  may  prefer  to  cut  upward,  and  then  stands  on  patient's  left 
in  both  cases.     Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — As  for  median  abdominal  section  (page  631). 

Incision. — In  median  line — about  5  to  10  cm.  (2  to  4  inches)  in  length — 
extending  upward  from  a  point  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  above  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

Operation. — (i)  Perform  a  median  abdominal  section — control  hemor- 
rhage— and  retract  lips  of  abdominal  wound.  (2)  Pass  the  first  and  second 
fingers  into  the  wound,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  abdomen — follow 
down  the  under  surface  of  the  abdominal  parietes  to  the  symphysis — thence 
down  on  to  the  bladder  and  uterus — and  thence  out  laterally  over  the  sup)erior 
cornu  of  the  uterus,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  still  downward,  to  and  along  the 
broad  ligament — along  the  posterior  superior  aspect  of  which  the  fallopian  tube 
is  found — and,  just  posterior  to  the  tube,  the  ovary.  These  structures  are 
drawn  toward  the  median  line,  into  an  accessible  position  in  the  abdominal 
wound.  (3)  The  ovarian  artery  and  veins  are  first  tied,  with  silk — the  hgature 
being  carried,  upon  a  laterally  curved  aneurism-needle,  through  the  clear  space 
of  the  broad  ligament  and  tied  over  the  top  of  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament, 
outside  of  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  fallopian  tube,  and  close  to  the  brim  of  the 
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pelvis  (Fig.  550).  {4)  The  utero-ovarian  ligament,  Ipng  behind  the  fallopian 
tube,  is  ligated  with  chromic  ^t,  rather  nearer  the  uterus,  carried  upon  a  later- 
ally curved  aneurism -needle.  (5)  The  inner  end  of  the  fallopian  tube  and  the 
upper  free  part  of  the  broad  ligament  are  ligated  with  silk  near  the  horn  of  the 
uterus — which  ligature  also  controls  the  branches  frotn  the  uterine  artery.  (6) 
The  structures  are  now  removed  by  cutting  through  the  broad  ligament  well 
within  the  outer  ligature  of  the  ovarian  vessels — and  cutting  through  the  fallo- 
pian tube  and  ovarian  ligament  well  to  the  outer  side  of  their  ligatures — and 


earning  the  incision  through  the  broad  ligament  well  below  the  hihim  of  ihe 
ovary.  Any  doubtful  ligature  is  strengthened,  and  any  bleeding  jxiini  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  additional  gut  ligature.  (7)  The  edges  of  the  anterior  am!  \w>- 
terior  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  left  by  the  removal  of  the  above  structures, 
are  sutured  together  with  gul.  The  palieni  is  lowered  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion— and  the  intestines  and  omentum  are  replaced.  (8)  The  alKlomen  is 
closed,  as  after  median  abdominal  section. 

Comment. — (1)  The  main  danger  in  the  operation  is  from  uncontrolled 
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hemorrhage.  Where  there  is  any  danger  of  a  ligature  slipping,  one  end  of  the 
ligature  may  be  carried  through  neighboring  tissue  and  knotted  to  the  oppo- 
site end.  (3)  The  non-vascular  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  between  the 
ligatures  of  the  special  structures  may  be  left  free — or,  if  ligated,  should  be  so 
ligated  as  not  to  bind  the  pelvic  and  uterine  aspects  of  the  broad  ligament 
together. 

NOTE- 

Other  operations  upon  the  Uterus  and  Ovaries,  and  the  operations  upon 
the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Broad  Ligaments,  Round  Ligaments,  Labia  Majora  and 
Minora,  Clitoris,  Hymen,  Glands  and  Ducts  of  Bartholin,  Bulbi  Vestibuli, 
Vagina,  Female  Perineum,  Female  Bladder,  Female  Urethra,  and  Female 
Ischio-rectal  regions — all  belonging  more  particularly  to  special  Gynecolc^cal 
Surgery,  will  not  be  considered  here. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIAE. 

L  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  structures  encountered  in  the  operations  for  inguinal  hernia?  and 
those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  site  of  operation,  will  be  here 
briefly  described — chiefly  in  the  order  encountered,  from  without  inward. 

Superficial  Fascia. — Divisible  into  two  layers,  between  which  lie  super- 
ficial arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  inguinal  region. 

Superficial  Layer  of  Superficial  Fascia. — Continuous  with  superficial 
fascia  of  abdomen,  thigh,  penis,  scrotum,  labia,  and  perineum. 

Superficial  Arteries. — Superficial  epigastric  branch  of  femoral.  Super- 
ficial circumflex  iliac  of  femoral.     Superficial  external  pudic  of  femoral. 

Superficial  Veins. — Accompany  arteries  and  end  in  internal  saphenous 
vein. 

Superficial  Lymphatics. — Superior  group,  along  Poupart^s  ligament. 
Inferior  group,  around  saphenous  opening. 

Superficial  Nerves. — HN^pogastric  branch  of  Iliohypogastric,  Ilio-inguinal. 

Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Fascia  (Scarpa's  Fascia). — Attached  to 
linea  alba — continuous  with  superficial  fascia  over  trunk — connected  with 
fascia  lata — helps  form  dartos — continuous  with  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia 
of  perineum. 

External  Oblique  Muscle. — 

Poupart's  Ligament. — That  portion  of  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique 
e.xtending  from  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  spine  of  os  pubis. 

Gimbemat's  Ligament. — That  portion  of  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique 
which  is  reflected  from  Poupart^s  ligament,  at  spine  of  os  pubis,  along  the 
pectineal  line. 

Triangular  Ligament. — That  portion  of  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique 
which  is  reflected  from  Gimbemat's  ligament,  at  the  pectineal  line,  upward  and 
inward  beneath  the  spermatic  cord  and  behind  the  internal  pillar  of  the  ex- 
ternal ring  and  in  front  of  the  conjoint  tendon,  to  the  linea  alba,  where  it  inter- 
laces with  its  fellow  of  opposite  side. 

External  or  Superficial  Abdominal  Ring.— A  triangular  opening  in 
aponeurosis  of  external  oblique  immediately  above  and  just  external  to  crest  of 
OS  pubis.  Bounded,  infcriorly,  by  crest  of  os  pubis, — Sui)eriorly,  by  inter- 
columnar  fibers,  strengthened  by  intercolumnar  fascia, — Internally,  by  inner 
or  superior  pillar, — Externally,  by  outer  or  inferior  pillar.  Transmits  sper- 
matic cord  in  male,  and  round  ligament  in  female. 

Internal  Oblique  Muscle.— 

Conjoint  Tendon  of  Internal  Oblique  and  Transversalis.— Inserted 
into  crest  of  os  j)ubis  and  pectineal  line,  directly  behind  external  abdominal 
ring. 

Cremaster  Muscle. — Corresponds  with  inferior  fibers  of  internal  oblique 
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— arising  from  center  of  Poupart's  ligament,  where  they  are  continuous  with 
the  intemo-inferior  aspect  of  that  muscle — descend  along  external  and  anterior 
aspect  of  spermatic  cord — curve  around  testicle — and,  ascending  along  inner 
aspect  of  cord,  are  inserted  into  crest  of  os  pubis  and  anterior  surface  of  sheath 
of  rectus.     The  fascia  cremasterica  increases  the  strength  of  these  fibers. 

Transversalis  Muscle. — 

Transversalis  Fascia. — 

Inguinal  Canal. — Transmits  spermatic  cord  in  male — and  round  ligament 
in  female.  Extends  obliquely  downward  and  inward  for  about  3.8  cm.  (ij 
inches) — parallel  with  and  slightly  above  Poupart's  ligament — beginning  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  ending  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Anterior 
boundaries, — skin ;  superficial  fascia ;  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique  (through- 
out); internal  oblique  (outer  third).  Posterior  boundaries, — triangular  liga- 
ment;  con  joint  tendon  of  internal  oblique  and  transversalis;  transversalis  fascia; 
subperitoneal  fat;  peritoneum.  Superior  boundaries, — curved  fibers  of  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis.  Inferior  boundaries, — junction  of  fascia 
transversalis  and  Poupart^s  ligament. 

Internal  or  Deep  Abdominal  Ring. — An  oval  opening  lying  in  the  trans- 
versalis fascia,  half-way  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Superior  and 
External  boundary, — curved  fibers  of  transversalis.  Inferior  and  Internal 
boundaries, — deep  epigastric  vessels.  Transmits  spermatic  cord  in  male — and 
round  ligament  in  female.  Infundibuliform  process  of  fascia  transversalis 
strengthens  its  opening. 

Subperitoneal  Areolar  Tissue. — 

Deep  Epigastric  Artery,  of  External  Iliac. — For  Surgical  Anatomy,  see 
page  92. 

Other  anatomical  points,  necessary  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Inguinal  Hernia',  are  given  under  General  Surjiical  (\)nsiderations. 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Definition  of  Inguinal  Hernia. — Hernia  passing  through  the  abdominal 

j|.  wall  in  the  inguinal  region. 

|l  Varieties    of   Inguinal    Hemiae. — (i)  External    or    Oblique    Inguinal 

\\  Hernia, — neck  of  sac  lies  external  to  deep  epigastric  arter}', — follows  course  of 

■  spermatic   cord    through    inguinal   canal.     (2)  Internal   or   Direct    Inguinal 

Hernia, — neck  of  sac  lies  internal  to  deep  epiga.stric  artery, — hernia  j>ene- 

I  trates  some  portion  of  abdominal  wall  internal  to  deep  epiga.stric  artery. 

1  (a)  Oblique  or  External  Inguinal  Hernia. — 

j  Coverings  of  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia  :— The  hernia  enters  the  external 

I     !}  inguinal  fossa  (v.  i.) — and,  passing  down  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  receives 

•  *  j  the  following  coverings,  in  order — (1)  At  Internal  Abdominal  Ring: — perito- 

I  ncuni ;  subserous  areolar  tis.sue;  infundibuliform  y)rocess  of  fa.scia  transversalis; 

•  — (2)   In  Inguinal  Canal: — (passes  under  curved   fibers  of  internal   o})li(|ue 

i        I  and   transversalis,  but  does  not   receive  a   covering  from  them);  cremaster 

I  muscle; — (3)  At  External  Abdominal  Ring: — intercolumnar  fascia; — (4)  In 

I'  1  '  Scrotunr    -suj)erficial  fascia:  skin. 

j ;  I  Position  of  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. — This  variety  of  Inguinal  Hernia 

I  always  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery — and  generally  lies 

anterior  to  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord — and  rarely  descends  below  the 

I  the  testis  (because  of  adhesion  of  the  hernial  coverings  to  the  tunica  vaginalis). 

I  •  J*,' 
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Seat  of  Stricture  in  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. — Most  frequently  at  the 
internal  ring, — may  occur  at  the  external  ring, — or  may  occur  in  the  canal,  by 
fibers  of  internal  oblique  and  transversal  is. 

(b)  Direct  or  Internal  Inguinal  Hernia. — A  correct  understanding  of 
this  form  of  hernia  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lower 
abdominal  wall: — 

Cord-like  Structures  upon  Inner  Aspect  of  Lower  Abdominal  Wall. — 
Seven  cord-like  structures  are  seen  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lower  abdom- 
inal wall — ranging  from  near  the  median  line  upward: — (a)  Plica  Urachi — 
remains  of  fetal  urachus  in  median  line; — (b)  Two  Plicae  Hypogastrica* — 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  on  each  side  of  median  line,  running  upward 
toward  the  median  line ; — (c)  Two  Plicae  Epigastrica,* — deep  epigastric  arteries 
running  upward  and  toward  median  line; — (d)  Two  Poupart*s  Ligaments — 
running  upward  and  outward. 

Fossae  upon  Inner  Aspect  of  Lower  Abdominal  Wall. — Eight  fossa?  are 
formed  by  the  peritoneum  stretched  over  these  prominent  cord-like  structures 
— by  the  depressions  between  them : — (a)  Two  Internal  Inguinal  Fossa? — l>e- 
tween  plicae  urachi  and  plicae  hypogastricae; — (b)  Two  Middle  Inguinal 
Fossae — between  plicae  hypogastricae  and  plicae  epigastrica?; — (c)  Two  Ex- 
ternal Inguinal  Fossae — between  plicae  hypogastricae  and  Poupart's  ligaments; 
(d)  Two  femoral  fossae — below  Poupart*s  ligaments,  to  inner  side  of  femoral 
vein. 

Relations  of  Hemiae  to  Fossae  upon  Inner  Aspect  of  Lower  Abdom- 
inal Wall. — (i)  Through  the  External  inguinal  fossa,  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  occurs; — (2)  Through  either  the  Internal  or  Middle  inguinal  fossa,  a 
direct  inguinal  hernia  comes; — (3)  Through  the  Femoral  fossa,  a  femoral 
hernia  occurs. 

Fossae  within  Hesselbach's  Triangle  through  which  direct  Inguinal 
Hernia  may  come. — Hesselbach's  Triangle  is  bounded — Externally;  by  deep 
epigastric  arterj'; — Internally;  by  outer  border  of  rectus  muscle; — Inferiorly; 
by  Poupart's  ligament.  The  conjoint  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  is  stretched  across  the  inner  two-thirds  of  Hesselbach's  triangle.  The 
remaining  outer  one-third  has  only  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  and  trans- 
versalis  fascia  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis. 
The  plica  hypogastrica  divides  Hesselbach's  triangle  into  an  internal  inguinal 
fossa  (which  is  the  region  of  the  conjoint  tendon)  and  a  middle  inguinal  fossa. 
Two  forms,  therefore,  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  may  occur — dependent  upon 
whether  the  hernia  escapes  through  the  inner  two-thirds  or  the  outer  one- 
third  of  Hesselbach's  triangle. 

Commoner  Form  of  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — In  which  the  hernia  en- 
ters the  internal  inguinal  fossa,  and  either  forces  its  way  through  the  conjoint 
tendon,  in  the  inner  two-thirds  of  Hesselbach's  triangle — or  carries  the  con- 
joint tendon  before  it — and  escapes  into  the  lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
This  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  has  the  following  coverings,  in  order: — (1) 
Within  Abdomen: — jxjritoneum;  subserous  areolar  tissue;  general  layer  of 
fascia  transversalis; — (2)  On  its  way  to  lower  part  of  Inguinal  Canal; — con- 
joint tendon  of  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  (instead  of  cremaster  muscle) ; 
and  then  enters  lower  part  of  inguinal  canal,  which  it  traverses  to  emerge  at 
external  abdominal  ring; — (3)  At  External  Ring: — intercolumnar  fascia; — (4) 
In  Scrotum: — superficial  fascia;  skin. 

Rarer  Form  of  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia.— In  whic  h  the  hernia  enters  the 
middle  inguinal  fossa,  and  escapes  through  the  outer  third  of  Hesselbach's  tri 
angle — external  to  the  conjoint  tendon — and  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
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guinal  canal.  This  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  has  the  foUowing  coverings, 
in  order: — (i)  Within  abdomen: — peritoneum;  subserous  areolar  tissue;  gen- 
eral layer  of  fascia  transversalis  (instead  of  infundibuliform  process  of  trans- 
versalis  fascia,  as  in  the  oblique  form); — (2)  In  Inguinal  Canal: — (which  it 
now  enters  at  its  upper  part,  instead  of  entering  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
and  travels  through  the  rest  of  the  way);  cremaster  muscle; — (3)  At  External 
Ring: — (from  which  it  exits  as  does  oblique  hernia) ;  intercolumnar  fascia; — (4) 
In  Scrotum: — superficial  fascia;  skin. 

Position  of  Direct  Inguinal  Hemise. — Both  of  the  varieties  of  direct  in- 
guinal hernia*  lie  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  arter>'.  They  do 
not  enter  the  upper  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  but  pass  through  the  tissues 
over  the  os  pubis  and  then  enter  the  canal  lower  down — but  make  their  exit 
at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Both  these  direct  hernia?  generally  descend 
along  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Seat  of  Stricture  in  Both  Forms  of  Direct  Inguinal  Hemlse. — Most 
frequently  at  the  neck  of  the  sac, — may  occur  at  the  external  ring.  Where  the 
hernia  pierces  the  conjoint  tendon,  the  stricture  may  be  at  the  margin  of  the 
fissure. 

Direction  of  Incision  for  Relief  of  Stricture. — Whether  in  operating 
for  the  relief  of  constriction  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  or  in  either  form  of 
direct  inguinal  hernia — divide  directly  upward — which  would  be  external  to  the 
deep  epigastric  artery  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia — and  internal  to  it  in  direct 
inguinal  hernia*. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Scalpels;  bistouries,  straight  and  curved,  sharp  and  blunt;  scissors,  straight 
and  curved,  sharp  and  blunt;  forceps,  dissecting  and  toothed;  artery-clamp 
forceps;  tenacula;  grooved  director;  special  hernia  knife;  special  hernia-director 
retractors;  probe;  needles,  straight  and  curved;  needle-holder;  ligatures  and 

sutures,  silk,  plain  gut,  chromic  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  silkworm-gut. 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  OBLIQUE  INGUINAL 

HERNIA. 


BASSINPS  METHOD. 

Description. — Consists  in  the  transplantation  of  the  cord  from  its  old  to  a 
new  bed — between  the  internal  oblique  below,  and  the  external  oblique  above 
— formed  by  suturing  the  lower  borders  of  the  conjoint  tendon  and  the  trans- 
versalis and  internal  oblique  muscles  above,  to  the  shelving  portion  of  Pou- 
:  part's  ligament  below — and  covering  these  by  suturing  the  aponeurosis  of  the 

external  oblique,  fascia  and  skin  over  them.     The  hernial  sac  is  ligated  and 
removed  at  its  neck.     The  constituents  of  the  cord  are  not  disturbed. 
I  '  Preparation. — Bladder  and  bowels  are  emptied  and  pubic  region  shaved, 

'j  Position. — Patient  supine  near  edge  of  that  side  of  table  upon  which 

hernia  is.  Surgeon  on  side  of  hernia,  cuttinji:  from  above  downward  on  right, 
and  from  l)clow  upward  on  left, — cr  he  may  stand  upon  the  right  in  both  cases. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. —  Internal  and  external  rings;  inguinal  canal;  spermatic  cord; 
1  '- 1|.  Poupart's  ligament;  anteri(jr  superior  iliac  .spine. 

j  Incision. — Begins  at  a  ])()int  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac 

]  i  spine,  and  about  1.3  cm.  (J  inch)  above  Poupart's  ligament — passes  ol  liquely 
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downward  |>arallel  with  and  about  1.3  cm.  (i  inch)  aK>ve  Poupart'.*  h'gament — 
and  ends  over  the  middle  of  the  external  abdominal  ring — being  about  7.5  to 
9  cm.  (3  to  3i  inches)  long  {Fig.  551,  A). 

Operation. — (1)  Divide  skin  and  suf)erficial  fascia,  clamping  btcLuing 
vessels — and  retrait  edges  of  wound,  exp<)sing  a]H)neurosis  (»f  external  oblique. 
(2)  Demonstrate  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  pa.-is  a  grooved  director 
through  its  opening  and  carri'  it  obliquely  upward  in  the  line  of  the  filwrs  of  the 
external  oblique  aponeurosis,  and  immediately  beneath  its  .surface,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6.3  cm.  (2J  inches) — the  instrument  showing  through  its  thin 
texture  (Fig.  SS')-  Slit  up  the  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
upon  the  grooved  director  with  a  scalpel,  traveling  in  the  clea\-age  line  of  the 
fibers.     Dissect,  by  blunt  separation,  the  upper  edge  of  the  cut  aponeurosis  in- 


ward and  upward  nearly  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  sheath.  Similarly  dis- 
sect, by  blunt  separation,  the  kiwer  edge  of  the  cut  ajioneurosis  of  the  ixicrnal 
oblique  downward  and  outward  to  the  shelving  [mrti<)n  of  P<)U]iiirl's  lig;iniinl. 
The  inguinal  canal,  except  that  part  covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  i-  thu> 
exposed.  (3)  (irasp.  with  forccjis,  aided  by  the  lingers,  the  nia»  (if  Mifl 
tissues  just  within,  or  emerging  from  the  external  alMlomiiial  ring.  1  <inipc»c<l 
of  cord  and  hernial  .sir- — and.  jm.shing  aside  the  muscle- lilxTs  with  a  lihuil 
dis.sector.  or  closed  ends  of  blunt,  curved  siissurs.  lift  ujiwaril  and  iii;t- 
ward  the  hernial  sac  and  coni — drawing  tlicm  partly  from  the  dirciliim 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  partly  from  the  direction  of  the  -vniium-  \hr 
hernia  lying  anteriorly,  surroumied  by  the  infundibuliform  fa>iia.  and  the 
cord  posterioriy — the  .sat  and  cord  being  more  or  le>s  iniimalcly  adherent. 
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(4)  iMiliile  the  sac  from  the  cord  by  blunt  ctisseclion — and  earn'  on  the  free- 
in;-  c)f  the  sue  u|ward,  retracting  ihe  internal  obhque  muscle  outward  to 
c\])i)se  the  outer  asjiect  of  the  inguinal  canal,  until  the  sac  begins  to  open 
out  into  the  general  j^eritoneum.  If  it  be  certain  that  the  sac  contains  mi 
adherent  intestines  or  omentum,  it  need  not  be  opened.  If  there  be  any  ques- 
tion— and  it  is  pnibably  better  in  all  cases  to  do  so,  whether  question  or  not 
^the  sac  should  be  opened  at  some  distance  below  the  point  of  intended  closure 
and  examined.  The  contents  of  the  sac.  if  any,  arc  returned  to  the  abdom- 
in;d  cavity.  The  sac  is  then  to  Ite  treated  in  one  of  two  ways:— If  it  be  small, 
a  double  chromic  gut  ligature  is  carried  through  the  center  of  that  portion 
which  i-  to  form  the  line  of  occlusion — these  two  ligature.t  are  crossed  and  are 


lied  on  each  sideband  the  sac  cut  off  a  safe  distance  from  the  ligatures. 
SIC  lie  large  (so  that  ligating  would  cause  too  much  puckering  and  jiri)b- 
'li|i  (ilT),  its  surfaces  are  to  be  sutured  with  chromic  gut  on  a  level  with 
e  of  divi>ion— ami  then  cut  olT  wilh  sci.ssors  at  a  s:ife  distance  distal  lo  the 
■  line.  The  sac  is  thu>  disposed  of  and  returned  lo  the  abdominal  cavitv 
.=;.i,i)-  (5)  The  cord  is  now  taken  u|)  in  the  left  thumb  and  index  and 
•d  from  external  to  inlernal  riof;.  ni  tuas.sr,  without  disturbing  its  com- 
it  sirudures,  and  a  slri|i  of  gauze  l>  passed  beneath  it — whereby  it  is  held 
an  assi.slant  well  out  of  the  way,  until  its  new  lied  is  made  for  it. "  (6)  The 
borders  of  the  internal  ohiiijuc  and  tran>versalis  muscles  are  now  sutured 
shelving  portion,  or  border  of  Poupart's  ligament,  with  interrupted  su- 
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''■B-  .■&■;-— Baskini's  Opkration  for  Oii.i^t'K  l»(it<iHAi.  Hrrkia  :— IV'.  >:««'  floiir  for  cuni 
pivled;  A,  A.  A|kiiwuiimI>  u[  exirmBl  iibllqne;  B.  i>hclvliiK  l>onioii  of  PonpuTl's  liKHiiKOt;  ( 
ttntil  ohlic]Uc  anil  traiiKvcnali!* ;  D.  Sulurus  furmiii^  ikw  bed  for  cord,  by  npproxjiiutin^  Infi 
ob]|.|iK niid  iraiisvtrnuiliK.  nhin'c.  I»  slivlviiii:  iiortiun of  toupanii  liminiciil,  below :  K.  Coid  d 
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be  isolated  by  the  surgeon's  fingers  from  the  transversalis  fascia,  beginning  at 
the  conjoint  tendon  and  extending  outward  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
While  passing  the  sutures,  the  surgeon's  left  index  should  be  carried  behind  the 
conjoint  tendon  and  also  behind  the  lower  borders  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles,  so  as  to  guide  the  needle-point.  The  first  suture,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  wound,  pierces  the  internal  oblique  almost  as  far  outward 
as  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle.  It  should  just  come  in  contact 
with  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cord  when  the  latter  is  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
plane  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  as  it  emerges  from  opposite  the  internal 
ring.  A  second  suture  is  placed  just  above  the  cord,  to  strengthen  the  internal 
ring,  the  cord  thus  emerging  between  two  sutures.  As  many  similar  sutures  as 
are  indicated  (generally  six  or  seven  altogether)  are  thus  placed.  The  last, 
lowest,  suture  passes  through  the  conjoint  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  above,  and  the  shelving  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament  below. 
(Fig.  554.)  (7)  The  cord  is  now  dropped  down  upon  its  new  bed  made  by  su- 
turing the  conjoint  tendon  and  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscle  to 
the  shehing  border  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  555).  (8)  The  separated  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  now  sutured  directly  over  the 
cord  with  continuous  kangaroo  or  chromic  gut  sutures — carefully  avoiding  too 
tightly  suturing  the  edges  over  the  cord  at  the  lower  end,  the  new  external  ring, 
where  the  cord  escapes  into  the  scrotum  (Fig.  556).  (q)  The  skin  is  closed 
throughout  with  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  catgut.  No  drainage  is  used. 
The  first  dressing  usually  comes  off  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

Comment. — No  muscle  tissue,  except  aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  is 
cut. 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  OBLIQUE  INGUINAL 

HERNLA. 

HALSTEDS   MKTHOO. 

Description. — Like  Bassini's  operation,  which  it  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects, Halsted's  operation  consists  not  only  in  a  transplantation  of  the  cord 
from  its  natural  to  a  new  canal,  but  also  in  the  making  of  a  new,  closely  fitting 
internal  ring.  It  differs  from  Bassini's  method  in  the  following  respects: — (a) 
A  new  internal  ring  is  made; — (b)  Most  of  the  veins  of  the  cord  are  excised; — 
(c)  The  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  are 
incised; — (d)  The  cord  is  finally  made  to  lie  between  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  and  the  skin. 

Preparation — Position — Landmarks. — As  for  Bassini*s  operation. 

Incision. — Begins  at  a  point  3  cm.  (i  inch)  above  and  beyond  the  inter- 
nal abdominal  ring — and  passes  thence  obliquely  in  a  straight  line  to  the  spine 
of  the  OS  pubis  (Fig.  551,  B). 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  fascia — control  hemorrhage — retract 
edges  of  wound — and  expose  external  oblique  aponeurosis  and  external  abdom- 
inal ring.  (2)  Di\nde,  in  order,  upon  grooved  director,  in  line  of  original  in- 
cision, the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  internal  oblique  muscle,  transversalis 
muscle,  and  fascia — all  upward  and  outward  to  a  point  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
above  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  (3)  E.xpose  and  draw  outward  the  hernial 
sac  and  cord — and  separate  the  cord,  en  masse,  from  the  sac.  (4)  Isolate  the 
structures  of  the  cord,  recognizing  vas,  arteries,  and  veins.  Excise  all  the  veins 
except  one  or  two,  between  gut  ligatures  placed  beyond  the  upper  and  lower 
lines  of  excision.  (5)  Separate  the  sac  from  all  structures  and  from  the  margins 
of  the  internal  ring.     Return  its  content^  to  the  abdominal  cavity — first  opening 
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it,  if  necessary,  or  in  doubt.  Excise  the  sac  beyond  its  neck,  and  shut  off  the 
peritoneal  cavity  by  suturing  the  edges  of  its  mouth  with  silk  sutures  (con- 
tinuous or  mattress).  (6)  Lift  the  cord  out  of  the  wound  upon  a  blunt  hook, 
and  place  about  six  or  eight  deep  silver  wire  mattress  sutures  beneath  it — 
passing  through  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  internal  oblique  muscle,  trans- 
versalis  muscle,  and  transversalis  fascia,  on  the  upper  side — and  going 
through  the  transversalis  fascia,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  fibers  of  aponeu- 
rosis of  external  oblique,  on  the  lower  side  (Fig.  557).  The  two  sutures 
I)laced  most  external  will  pierce  muscle  tissue  upon  both  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  wound — the  cord  escaping  between  them.  Tighten  all  sutures 
so  as  to  approximate  the  included  parts  snugly — twisting  the  wires,  cutting 
them  moderately  short,  and  burying  them.  The  cord  is  then  allowed  to  fall 
upon  its  new  bed.  (7)  The  skin  and  fascia  are  closed  directly  over  the  cord, 
by  a  subcuticular,  silver-wire  suture — which  is  withdrawn  after  healing.  No 
drainage  is  used  (Fig.  558). 

Comment. — (1)  Avoid  endangering  the  cord  by  the  removal  of  too  many 
vessels.  (2)  Avoid  too  tightly  compressing  the  cord  between  the  two  outer  su- 
tures. (3)  When  the  abdominal  muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  are  divided, 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  disappears — and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  its  apparently 
constricted  part,  also  disappears.  (4)  When  the  sac  is  isolated  and  opened,  a 
gauze  pad  upon  a  string  may  be  put  into  the  abdominal  ca\ity,  to  hold  the  in- 
testines out  of  the  way.  The  sutures  are  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  to 
bring  its  edges  together — are  temporarily  separated  to  withdraw  the  gauze  pad 
— and  are  then  tightened — the  sac  being  cut  away  safely  above  the  suture-line. 
(5)  If  the  muscles  at  the  point  at  which  the  cord  is  brought  out  are  thin,  the  cord 
IS  transplanted  further  outward. 


IL  FEHORAL  HERNIA. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  structures  encountered  in  the  operations  for  Femoral  Hernia,  and  those 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  site  of  operation,  will  be  here  briefly  de- 
scribed, chiefly  as  encountered,  from  without  inward. 

Superficial  Fascia. — Between  whose  layers  are  superficial  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

Superficial  Layer  of  Superficial  Fascia. — 

Superficial  Arteries. — Superficial  external,  pudic;  superficial  epigastric; 
superficial  circumflex  iliac — all  from  the  femoral. 

Superficial  Veins. — Internal  or  long  saphenou.s — receiving  superficial  ex- 
ternal pudic,  superficial  epigastric,  and  superficial  circumflex  iliac. 

Superficial  Inguinal  Glands. — Superior  set — along  Poupart's  ligament. 
Inferior  set — around  saphenous  opening. 

Superficial  Nerves. — Ilio-inguinal;  crural  branch  of  geniio-crural. 

Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Fascia. — Cribriform  fascia— that  i)()rtion 
attached  to  borders  of  saphenous  opening,  in  fascia  lata. 

Fascia  Lata. — Iliac  portion — outer  portion  of  fascia  lata.  Pubic  portion — 
inner  portion  of  fascia  lata. 

Saphenous  Opening. — Opening  in  fascia  lata  formed  by  iliac  and  pubic 
portions  uniting — through  which  opening  a  femoral  hernia  escapes  after  tra- 
versing the  crural  canal. 

Poupart's  Ligament  or  Crural  Arch.— See  Inguinal  Hernia. 
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Gimbemat's  Ligament. — See  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Crural  or  Femoral  Sheath. — Formed  by  continuation  downward  of  trans- 
versalis  fascia  in  front  and  iliac  fascia  behind  the  femoral  vessels — the  two 
layers  being  united  and  continuous  directly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels;  but 
at  a  short  distance  from  these  vessels,  upon  the  inner  side,  a  space  intervenes, 
usually  occupied  by  a  lymphatic  gland,  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner 
limit  of  the  sheath,  constituting  the  crural  or  femoral  canal.  The  femoral 
sheath  is  redundant  and  funnel-shaped  opposite  Poupart's  ligament,  but  is  ad- 
herent to  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  about  2.5  cm.  (i  inch)  below 
the  saphenous  opening. 

Relations  of  Crural  or  Femoral  Sheath. — Anteriorly:— iliac  portion  of 
fascia  lata.  Posteriorly: — pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata.  Externally: — genito- 
crural  nerve  pierces.  Internally: — internal  saphenous  vein  and  lymphatics 
pierce. 

Septa  of  Crural  or  Femoral  Sheath. — Outer  anteroposterior  septum — 
between  femoral  artery  and  femoral  vein.  Inner  antero-posterior  septum — 
between  femoral  vein  and  femoral  canal. 

Compartments  within  Crural  or  Femoral  Sheath. — Three  compart- 
ments are  formed  by  the  two  above  septa.  Outer  compartment  is  occupied  by 
femoral  artery.  Middle  compartment — by  femoral  vein.  Inner  compart- 
ment— constitutes  femoral  canal — which  is  generally  filled  up  by  Ivniphatic 
glandular  and  areolar  tissue  in  the  normal  state. 

Deep  Crural  Arch. — A  thickened  portion  of  fascia  transversalis,  passing 
from  center  of  Poupart's  ligament,  across  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  crural 
sheath,  to  be  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  posterior  to  the  conjoint  tendon. 

Crural  or  Femoral  Canal. — Space  between  femoral  vein  and  inner  wall  of 
femoral  sheath — that  is,  the  inner  compartment  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels.  Anterior  wall — formed  bv  transversalis  fascia  covered  bv  falciform 
process  of  iliac  portion  of  fascia  lata.  Posterior  wall — formed  by  iliac  fascia, 
resting  upon  pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata.  External  wall — formed  by  internal 
septum  between  it  and  femoral  vein.  Internal  wall — formed  by  union  of 
transversalis  and  iliac  fasciic  bounding  the  femoral  canal  and  resting  against 
the  base  or  outer  border  of  Ciimbernat's  ligament.  Upper  opening  of  femoral 
canal — is  the  femoral  or  crural  ring,  and  is  closed  by  the  septum  crurale  (con- 
densed areolar  tissue).  Lower  opening  of  femoral  canal — is  the  saphenous 
opening,  and  is  closed  by  the  cribriform  fascia. 

Crural  or  Femoral  Ring. — Superior  opening  of  the  femoral  canal  into  the 

peritoneal  cavity — oval,  transverse  in  direction,  about  1.3  cm.  {\  inch)  in  e.\- 

'.  tent — and  having    following   boundaries: — Anteriorly: — Poupart's    ligament; 

^.  deep  cniral  arch.     Posteriorly: — os  pubis;  pectineus;  pubic  portion  of  fascia 

^  lata.     Internally:-— external  border  of  Gimbemat's  ligament;  conjoint  tendon; 

transversalis  fascia;   deep  crural  arch.     Externally: — inner   antero-posterior 
fibrous  septum  on  inner  aspect  of  femoral  vein. 

Relations  of  Structures  in  the  Near  Neighborhood  of  the  Ring. — Sujie- 
j  riorly: — spermatic  cord  in   male  (round  ligament  in  female);  deep  ei^gastric 

vessels.    Externally : — femoral  vein ;  deep  epigastric  vessels.    Anteriorly : — com 
municating  branch   between   deep  epigastric  and  obturator  arteries.     Inter- 
nally:— no  important  structure.     Posteriorly: — no  important  structure. 

Obturator  Artery. — Arises  in  common  with  deep  epigastric  once  in  every 
three  and  one-half  subjects — and  in  such  cases  it  follows  one  of  two  courses: 
— (1)  Runs  down  upon  inner  as]ject  of  external  iliac  vein,  along  the  outer  side  of 
crural  ring — and  is,  therefore,  in  safety.     (2)  Runs  along  free  border  of  Gim- 
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bemat*s  ligament,  along  the  inner  side  of  crural  ring — and,  therefore,  is  apt  to 
be  cut  in  an  outward  incision  for  relief  of  stricture. 

Septum  Crurale. — Condensed  areolar  tissue  closing  upper  opening  of 
femoral  ring. 

Subperitoneal  Areolar  Tissue. — 

Peritoneum. — 


GENERAL  SURGICAL  CONSmERATIONS. 

Course  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Coming  from  within  the  abdominal  cavity 
outward,  the  hernia  passes  at  first  vertically  through  the  femoral  canal,  from 
the  femoral  ring  to  the  saphenous  opening — thence  (because  the  femoral  sheath 
here  narrows  and  is  more  closely  connected  to  the  vessels,  and  because  of  the 
closer  connection  of  superficial  fascia  and  crural  sheath  to  the  saphenous  open- 
ing) forward  through  the  cribriform  fascia — thence  upward  upon  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  Poupart's  ligament.  In  manipulation  for 
the  reduction  of  such  a  hernia,  pressure  should  be  applied  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tions. 

Covering^  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Passing  from  within  outward,  the  hernia 
carries  with  it  the  following  structures,  in  order: — (1)  Within  the  abdomen: — 
peritoneum ;  subserous  areolar  tissue,  (a)  At  femoral  ring : — septum  crurale. 
(3)  In  Femoral  canal: — femoral  sheath.  (4)  At  saphenous  opening: — cribri- 
form fascia.     (5)  Upon  thigh : — superficial  fascia;  skin. 

Seats  of  Stricture. — (1)  At  the  border  of  the  saphenous  opening; — (2)  At 
the  union  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  cur^•ed  edge  of 
Gimbemat's  ligament; — (3)  At  the  femoral  ring. 

Direction  of  Division  of  Stricture. — Upward  and  inward — for  4  to  6  mm. 
(2  to  3  lines). 


OPERATION  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

BASSINI'S  METHOD. 

Description. — The  hernial  sac  is  exposed,  emptied  of  contents,  ligatcd, 
excised,  and  the  neck  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  femoral  canal 
is  then  closed  by  suturing  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  above  and  externally — to  the  pectineal  fascia  (pubic  portion  of 
fascia  lata)  below  and  internally. 

Preparation. — Pubic  region  and  region  of  the  saphenous  opening  shaved. 

Position. — Patient  supine  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  on  side  of  hernia. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Poupart's  ligament;  femoral  vessels;  saphenous  opening. 

Incision. — Parallel  with  and  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  with  its  center 
over  the  saphenous  opening. 

Operation. — (1)  Incise  skin  and  superficial  fascia — clamp  and  tie  vessels 
— retract  edges  of  wound — and  expose  the  saphenous  opening.  (2)  Dissect 
out  the  hernial  sac  from  its  canal,  as  high  up  as  possible.  Open  its  lower  part 
and  return  its  contents  to  the  abdominal  cavitv.  Draw  the  sac  well  down  and 
transfix  its  neck  with  double  chromic  ligature.  Cross  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
and  ligate  and  cut  off  the  neck  safely  below  the  ligature — the  stump  receding 
into  the  abdomen.  (3)  Pass  kangaroo  tendon,  or  chromic  gut  sutures,  in  a 
curved  needle,  in  the  following  manner; — (a)  Pass  three  sutures  to  approxi- 
mate Poupart's  ligament  to  the  f)ectineal  fascia— the  first,  near  the  pubic 
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spine— the  second,  about  s  mm.  (nearly  i  inch)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first — 
and  the  third,  about  i  cm.  (g  inch)  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein^each 
Ijassinu  through  the  pectineal  fascia  below.  These  sutures  are  left  tempora- 
rily untied,  (h)  Pass  three  or  four  other  sutures  through  the  falciform  process 
iif  the  iliac  pwrtion  of  the  fascia  lata,  externally — and  the  pectineal  fascia  (whi<h 
is  the  same  as  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata)  internally — the  lowest  su- 
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turc  passing  just  abcive  the  saphenous  vein.  (4)  The  upper  suture^  arc  then 
tinhlened  and  tied,  bringing  Pouparl's  ligament  backward  to  the  linen  petiinea. 
The  lower  sutures  arc  next  tightened  and  tied,  approximating  the  anlcrinr  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  femoral  canal.  {5)  The  skin  incision  is  closed  with  Mlk. 
Xo  drainage  is  used,     (Fig.  55.).) 


III.  UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 
SURGICAL  AHATOKIY. 
Parts  Passing  through  the  Umbilicus  Early  in  Fetal  Life. — Urachus; 

umbilical  arteries;  umbilical  vein;  .■iome  of  the  fetal  membranes  and  part  of  the 
digc-live  tract. 

Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — .^  form  of  hernia  e.\isling  at  birth— 
owing  to  an  error  of  development — the  above  omdilions  persisting. 

Infantile  Umbilical  Hernia.— A  form  of  hernia  occurring  in  the  early 
years  of  life  (generally  pri()r  l<i  ten  years  of  atre).     It  is  that  form  of  hernia 
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where,  after  birth,  the  intestines  protrude  through  the  umbilicus,  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  fetal  life,  transmits  only  the  umbilical  vessels. 

Method  of  Normal  Closure  of  the  Umbilicus. — (a)  Several  changes  in 
the  component  structures  take  place: — (1)  Contraction  and  shrinkage  of  the 
umbilical  ring  after  birth — dividing,  by  its  closure,  the  umbilical  vessels  run- 
ning through  the  ring.  (2)  Clotting  of  the  vessel  contents — proliferation  of 
connective  tissue — and  contraction  of  the  muscle-fibers  of  the  vessels,  (b)  As 
a  result,  a  firm,  fibrous  scar  is  thus  formed  at  the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  with  two 
sets  of  fibers  decussating  about  it; — (1)  One  set  of  fibers  decussating  in  the 
median  line; — (2)  Two  sets  of  circular  fibers  interlacing  upon  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  umbilicus. 

Site  of  Umbilical  Hernia. — Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  umbilical  vessels  and 
ring  unite  to  form  scar-tissue — which,  remaining  weak  for  a  time — or  subse- 
quently submitted  to  strain — may  yield  to  hernia.  Hernia  occurring  after 
birth,  therefore,  may  make  its  apf)earance  by  two  routes: — (1)  Exceptionally, 
hernia  comes  through  the  abdominal  wall  near  to,  but  not  through,  the  um- 
bilicus. (2)  Ordinarily,  hernia  comes  through  the  umbilical  ring — and  usually 
through  its  upper  third  (where  is  the  weaker  scar-tissue  about  the  umbilical 
vein) — and  but  seldom  through  the  lower  two-thirds  (where  is  the  stronger  scar- 
tissue  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  urachus). 

Coverings  of  Umbilical  Hernia. — (From  within  outward) — f)eritoneum; 
subserous  areolar  tissue;  transversalis  fascia;  stretched  and  distended  umbilical 
scar-tissue;  superficial  fascia,  deprived  of  fat;  integument. 
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BY  EXCISION  OF  SAC  AND  SUTURING  OF  FRESHENED  EDGES  OF  RING. 

Description. — The  hernial  sac,  together  with  the  redundant  tissues  cover- 
ing it,  is  excised  by  an  elliptical  incision — followed  by  the  suturing  together  of 
the  freshened  margins  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Preparation. — Site  of  hernia  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  shaved.  Bowels 
emptied. 

Position. — Patient  supine  at  edge  of  table.  Surgeon  to  patient's  right. 
Assistant  opposite. 

Landmarks. — Site  and  form  of  hernia;  umbilicus;  median  line. 

Incision. — Elliptical  in  outline,  with  upper  and  lower  ends  in  median 
line — and  maximum  separation  of  limbs  of  ellipse  opposite  the  greatest  width 
of  the  hernia,  and  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tumor.  Laterally  the  lines  of 
incision  generally  come  near  the  base  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  remove  the  excess 
of  skin. 

Operation. — (1)  Indse,  at  first,  through  skin  and  fascia  only.  (2)  Care- 
fully deef)en  the  wound  on  one  side  until  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  (sheath 
of  the  recti)  is  reached — aiming  to  come  down  upon  it  a  short  distance  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  hernial  neck.  (3)  Having  once  reached  the  rectal  aponeuro- 
sis, similarly  expose  this  aponeurosis  and  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  all  around 
the  outline  of  the  ellipse.  All  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamp  and  ligature. 
(4)  The  hernial  .sac  is  now  incised  and  its  contents  dealt  with  as  indicated. 
Adhesions  are  separated.  Excess  of  omentum  is  ligated  and  excised.  All 
remaining  contents  of  the  sac  are  returned  to  the  abdomen — and  kept  in  place 
by  a  large,  anchored  gauze  pad — which  is  removed  just  before  closure  of  the 
abdomen.  (5)  The  entire  sac,  with  the  umbilicus  and  the  coverings  included 
in  the  ellipse,  is  now  excised — dividing  the  peritoneum  in  an  elliptical  manner 
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about  the  neck  of  the  sac.  (6)  The  peritoneum — or  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versalis  fascia  together — is  sutured  with  interrupted  or  continuous  gut  sutures. 

(7)  The  borders  of  the  abdominal  ring — formed  by  the  sheaths  and  margins 
of  the  recti  muscles — are  freshened  with  curved  scissors.  The  edges  of  the 
ring  are  then  brought  together  with  interrupted  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon  or 
chromic  gut — using  either  the  plain  interrupted  suture,  or  the  mattress  t}-pe. 

(8)  The  skin  and  fascia  (unless  the  fascia  be  thick  enough  to  require  separate 
gut  suturing)  are  sutured  with  interrupted  silkworm-gut  sutures.  (9)  The 
part  is  then  well  supported  by  an  abdominal  dressing. 

Comment. — Various  forms  of  of)eration  have  been  devised — including 
the  transposition  of  portions  of  the  recti  muscles  over  the  site  of  hernia. 


INDEX. 


Abbe's  operation  for  stricture  of  esophagus, 

Alxiomcn,  puncture  of,  651 
Abdominal  aorta,  anatomy  of,  78 
ligation  of,  80 
section,  anterior,  through  rectal  sheath, 
641 
anterolateral,  inferior.  Fowler's  angu- 
lar incision,  645 
anterolateral,  inferior,  Meyer's  hockey- 
stick  incision,  644 
anterolateral,  McBurney's  intramuscu- 
lar incision,  637 
anterolateral,    superior,    obli(jue    sub- 
costal incision,  646 
anterolateral,   Weir's   pn)longation   of 
anterolateral     intramuscular     inci- 
sion through  rectal  sheath,  630 
lateral,  Vischer's  lumbo-iliac  incision, 

646 
median,  631 
complications  during,  636 
inferior,  Pfannenstiel's  incisions,  643 
Abdomi no-pelvic  region,  operations  u{K>n, 
624 
general  considerations,  629 
Abdomino-|>elvic  wall,  anatomy  of,  624 
operations  upon,  624 
in^^truments  for,  631 
visceral   adhesions   to,   operation   for, 
650 
Abscess,  cerebellar,  oj)eration  for,  4(^7 

cerebral,  operation  for,  4(^6 
AcupR'ssure  of  veins,   120 
A<  upuncture  for  radical  cure  of  aneurism, 

124 
Alben's  method  of  gastrostomy,  76<) 
Alexander's  methcKi  of  prostatet  tomy,  926 
Allingham's    operatit)n     f<ir    hemorrhoids, 

754 
Amputation,  229 

about  hands,  general  considerations,  2(;4 


Amputation,    adjustment  and  suturing  of 

musculo-periosteal    or     periosteo-iap- 

sular  covering,  255 
circular,  cuff  method,  263 

division  of  muscles  in.  239 

modified,  264 

ordinarv,  261 
drainage  in,  258 
dressing  of  wound,  259 
elliptical,  273 
flap,  division  of  muscles  in,  242 

equal,  of  skin,  270 

equal,  of  skin  and  muscle,  269 

single,  of  skin,  269 

single,  of  skin  and  muscles,  267 

unequal,  of  skin,  272 

unequal,  of  skin  and  muscles,  271 

unequal     rectangular,     of    skin     and 
muscles,  272 
freeing  and  retra(  ting  muscles  in,  246 
freeing  skin  and  fascia  in.  237 
general  ( onsiderations  in,  229 
general  technic  in,  232 
hemorrhage  in,  control  of,  230 
incision  of  skin  and  fascia  in,  234 
instruments  for,  229 
irregular  methtnls  of,  275 
ligating  arteries  and  veins  in,  253 
location  of  limits  of  skin  incisions  in, 

location  of  line  of  l)one-section  in,  2^2 
making  mustulo-jHTiosteal,  or  jHTiosteo- 

capsular  covering,  247 
methods  of,  25(; 

selection  of,  275 
of  arm    at  surgical  net  k.  ^22 

general  ( on^id(Talion^,  3i<) 

in  ijeneral,  ^n) 

lower  third,  320 

together    with    s<  apula    and    part    of 
( lavide.   x  ^  i 

upper  two-thinls,  3JI 
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Amputation  of  finger,  little,   with  part  of 
metacarpal,  296 

with  part  of  metacarpals,  295 
of  fingers,  at  first  phalanx,  by  palmar 
flap,  286 

at  first  phalanx,  by  short  dorsal  and 
palmar  flaps,  287 

at  last  phalanx,  by  palmar  flap,  283 

at  last  phalanx,  in  general,  283 

at  second  phalanx,  by  palmar  flap,  285 

at  second  phalanx,  by  short  dorsal  and 
long  palmar  flaps,  285 

at  second  phalanx,  in  general,  285 

(excluding  thumb),  with  parts  of  meta- 
carpals, 297 

general  surgical  considerations,  281 

three  innermost,  with  parts  of  meta- 
carpals, 297 

three    inside,     with    parts    of    meta- 
carpals, 296 

two  contiguous  inside,  with    parts  of 
metacarpals,  296 

with  parts  of  metacarpals,  295 
of  foot,  general  considerations,  347 
of  forearm,  general  considerations,  308 

in  general,  30Q 

lower  third,  by  circular  method  (cuff 
variety),  310 

lower  third,  modified  circular  method, 

309 
upper  two-thirds,  311 

of  leg,  at  lower  third,  365 

middle  third,  367 

supramalleolar  region,  365 

upper  third,  368 

upper  third,  bilateral  hooded  flaps,  370 
of  lower  extremity,  ^^^ 
of  penis,  partial,  898 

total,  900 
of  thigh,  at  condyles  of  femur,  370 

just  above  condyles  of  femur,  380 

just  below  trochanters,  386 

lower,  middle,  or  upi)er  third,  anterior 
and  posterior  flaps,  382,  384 

lower  third,  382 
of  thumb,  with  part  of  metacarpal,  2()6 
of  toes,  at  first  phalanx,  ^^S 

at  first  phalanx,  circular  method,  340 

at  first  phalanx,  oval  method,  339 

at  last  phalanx,  336 

at  last  phalanx,  by  plantar  flap,  336 

at  metatarsus,  348 

at  second  phalanx,  ;'^t;>^ 


Amputation   of  toes,   at  second   phalanx, 
plantar  flap,  338 
general  considerations,  335 
with  part  of  metatarsals,  347 
of  upper  extremity,  279 
osteoplastic,  394 
oval,  265 

position  of  assistant  in,  229 
position  of  patient  in,  229 
position  of  surgeon  in,  229 
preparation  of  patients  in,  229 
quilting  of  muscles,  256 
racket,  266 

removal  of  dressings,  259 
removing  splintered  bone,  252 
retraction  of  skin  and  fascia  in,  238 
retraction  of  soft  parts,   preparatory  to 

sawing  bone,  250 
sawing  bone,  251 
stump,  276 

bad,  characteristics  of,  277 
cicatrix  of,  position,  278 
function  of,  278 
good,  qualities  of,  276 
suturing,  258 

tissues  of,  contractility,  277 
vitality  of,  conditions  influencing,  277 
treatment  of  nerves,  tendons,   and  ta^ 

of  muscle,  fascia,  and  skin  in,  255 
trimming  of  flaps,  255 
Anastomosis,  intestinal,  675.     See  also  En- 
ter o  -€  nlerosto  my . 
Anesthesia,    regional,    intraneural    infiltra- 
tion for,  151 
paraneural  infiltration  for,  153 
spinal,  subarachnoid  puncture  for,  53S 
Aneurism,  radical  cure  of,  acupuncture  for 
124 
introduction  of  wire  for,  124 
ligation  for,  120 
Matas'  operation  for,  121 
needling  for,  124 
Angeiomata,    injection    of    water    at    high 

temperature  in,  125 
Ankle-joint,  anatomy,  358 
excision  of,  427 
disarticulation  of  foot  at,  360 
disarticulations  about,  general  considera- 
tions, 359 
Annandale's  osteoplastic  resection  of  su|)e- 

rior  maxilla,  455 
Anus    artificial,  closure  of,   operation  for, 

739 
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Anus,  artificial,  permanent,  ileostomy  for, 

730 
left  inguinal  colostomy  for,  734 

fistula  in,  operation  for,  757 
Aorta,  abdominal,  anatomy  of,  78 

ligation  of,  80 
Appendicectomy,  727 

McBurney*s  method,  722 
Appendix  caeci,  anatomy  of,  658 
Arm,    amputations    about,    general    con- 
siderations, 319 
amputation  of,  319 
anatomy  of,  317 
Arterial  forcipressure,  119 
Arteriorrhaphy,  117 
Arteriostrepsis,  120 

Artery,  abdominal  aorta,  anatomy  of,  78 
ligation  of,  80 
auricular,  jx)sterior,  anatomy  of,  42 

ligation  of,  42 
axillary:  anatomy  of,  61 
first  part,  ligation  of,  62 
third  part,  ligation  of,  63 
brachial,  anatomy  of,  64 

ligation  of,  65 
carotid,  common,  anatomy  of,  31 
left,  anatomy  of,  32 
ligation  of,  ^:i 
right,  anatomy  of,  31 
external,  anatomy,  34 

ligation  of,  35 
internal,  anatomy  of,  50 
ligation  of,  50 
clearing  of,  for  ligation,  22 
dorsalis  pedis,  anatomy  of,  106 

ligation  of,  107 
epigastric,  anatomy  of,  92 

ligation  of,  93 
exposure  of,  for  ligation,  20 
facial,  anatomy  of,  39 

ligation  of,  40 
femoral,  anatomy  of,  93 
common,  ligation  of,  95 
sujjerficial,  ligation  of,  97 
gluteal,  anatomy  of,  88 

ligation  of,  89 
iliac,  common,  anatomy  of,  81 
ligation  of,  82 
external,  anatomy  of,  go 
external  ligation  of,  90 
internal,  anatomy  of,  84 
ligation  of,  84 
innominate,  anatomy,  26 


Artery,  innominate,  ligation  of,  26 
intercostal,  anatomy  of,  76 

ligation  of,  77 
ligation  of,  17 

en  masse,  117 

for  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  120 

in  amputation,  253 

intermediate,  117 

temporarj',  116 
line  of,  18 
lingual,  anatomy  of,  37 

ligation  of,  38 
mammary,  internal,  anatomy  of,  59 

internal,  ligation  of,  60 
maxillar}',  internal,  anatomy  of,  44 

ligation  of,  44 
meningeal,  middle,  anatomy  of,  45 
anterior  branch,  ligation  of,  48 
posterior  branch,  ligation  of,  47,  49 
topography  of,  468 
obturator,  anatomy  of,  85 

ligation  of,  85 
occipital,  anatomy  of,  41 

ligation  of.  41 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  461 
opening  sheath  of,  for  ligation,  21 
operations  ujion,  17 
peroneal,  anatomy  of,  112 

ligation  of,  112 
plantar,  external,  anatomy  of,  113 
ligation  of,  114 

internal,  anatomy  of,  115 
ligation  of,  115 
popliteal,  anatomy,  99 

ligation  of,  100 
pressure  of,  119 
profunda  femoris,  anatomy  of,  96 

ligation  of,  97 
pudic,  internal,  anatomy  of,  87 

ligation  of,  88 
radial,  anatomy  of,  67 

ligation  of,  6<) 
sciatic,  anatomy  of,  85 

ligation  of,  86 
suIk  lavian.  anatomy  of,  51 

left,  first  j»ortion,  ligation  of,  53 

right,  lir-^t  j>ortion,  ligation  (»f,  52 

secornl  |M»rtion,  ligation  of,  53 

thini  jjortion,  ligation  of,  54 
sul>M  apul.ir,  anatomy  of,  64 

ligation  of,  fij 
suprasi  apiilar,  anatomy  of,  5'^ 

ligation  of,  59 
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Artery,  suture  of,  117 
temporal,  anatomy  of,  43 

ligation  of,  43 
thyroid,  inferior,  anatomy  of,  57 
ligation  of,  57 
superior,  anatomy  of,  37 
ligation  of,  37 
tibial,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  103 
ligation  of,  104 
posterior,  anatomy  of,  108 
ligation  of,  109 
torsion  of,  120 
transversalis  colli,  anatomy  of,  57 

ligation  of,  58 
ulnar,  anatomy  of,  73 

ligation  of,  74 
vertebral,  anatomy  of,  55 
ligation  of,  56 
Arthrectomy,  204 
Arthrotomy,  204 
Astragalus,  excision  of,  424 
Auricular  artery,  posterior,  anatomy  of,  42 

ligation  of,  42 
Axillary  artery,  anatomy  of,  61 
first  part,  ligation  of,  62 
third  part,  ligation  of,  63 
lymphatic  glands,  removal  of,  139 
region,  anatomy  of,  138 


!^ 


Bardenheukr's    method    of    ligating    in- 
nominate artery,  30 
Barker's  incision  of  hip-joint,  438 
Bartholin's  duct,  anatomy  of,  572 

operations  upon,  572 
Bassini's  operation  for  femoral  hernia,  957 

for  ()l)lique  inguinal  hernia,  948 
Battlc-Jalaguicr-Kammerer  method  of  an- 
terior abdominal  section,  641 
Baum's     operation     for     exposing     facial 

nerve,  169 
Bennett's   modification  of  Ilowse's  opera- 
tion for  hydrocele,  919 
Billroth's  mcthofl  of  pylorectomy,  795 
Bisection  of  kidney,  84() 
Bladder,  anatomy  of,  875 
drainage  of,  892 
perineal,  892 
suprapubic,  892 
urethral,  892 
female,  introduction  of  sound  or  catheter 
into    879 


Bladder,    male,  introduction  of    sound  or 
catheter  into,  878 
operations  upon,  875 

general  considerations,  877 
instruments  for,  878 
puncture  of.  879 

stone  in,  lateral  perineal  cystotomy  for 
883 
median  perineal  cystotomy  for,  886 
suture  of,  887 
Boeckel-Langenbeck     excision     of     wrist- 
joint,  410 
Bones,  operations  upon,  184 

resection  of,  osteoplastic,  448 
Bougie,  esophageal,  introduction  of,  561 
Bovee's    method    of   uretero-ureterostomy, 

866 
Brachial  arter}',  anatomy  of,  64 
ligation  of,  65 
plexus  of  nerves,  anatomy  of,  172 
exposure  of,  172 
Brain  areas,  localization  of,  469 

bullet  wound  of,  operation  for,  493 
parts  of,  459 

puncture  of,  exploratory',  488 
skull,  and  scalp,  anatomy  of,  459 
ventricles     of,     lateral,     puncture     and 
drainage  of,  495 
Braun-Loessen  operation  for  exposure  of 

superior  maxillary  nerve,  162 
Breast   female  anatomy  of,  579 
ex(  ision  of,  ordinary,  585 
excision  of,  partial,  581 
excision  of,   radical,   Halsted's  opera- 
tion, 582 
excision  of,   radical,   Warren's   opera- 
tion, 584 
excision  of,  subcutaneous,  586 
incision  of,  580 
operations  upon,  579 
operations    upon,    general    considera- 
tions, 580 
Bronchi,  anatomy  of,  622 

operations  upon,  622 
Bronchotomy,  623 
Bryant's  method  of  colopexy,  742 
of  posterior  thoracotomy,  593 
operation  for  stricture  of  esophagus    562 
Bullet  wound  of  brain,  operation  for,  493 
Bursa%  excision  of,  228 
incision  of,  228 
operations  upon,  228 
puncture  of,  228 
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Calculus,  vesical,  lateral  perineal  cystot- 
omy for,  883 
median  perineal  cystotomy  for,  886 
Garden's  amputation  of  thigh,  379 
Cardiorrhaphy,  621 
Carnochan's    operation    for    exposure    of 

superior  maxillary  ncr\'e,  161 
Cartilages,  nasal,  chondroplastic  resection 

of,  455 
Carotid  artery,  common,  anatomy  of,  31 

left,  anatomy,  32 

ligation  of,  S3 

right,  anatomy  of,  31 

external,  anatomy  of,  34 

ligation  of,  35 

internal,  anatomy  of,  50 

ligation  of,  50 

Castration,  916 

Catheter,  eustachian,  introduction  of,  517 

introduction  of,  into  female  bladder,  879 

into  male  bladder,  878 

into  urethra,  878 

Cerebellar  abscess,  operation  for,  497 

subarachnoid    space,     incision    of,     for 

drainage,  496 

tumor,  operation  for,  499 

Cerebellum,  anatomy  of,  461 

function  of,  472 

Cerebral  abscess,  operation  for,  496 

hemispheres,  cortex  of  basal  surface  of, 

functions,  471 

extent  of,  464 

hemorrhage,  artcr\'  of,  461 

tumor,  operation  for,  498 

Cerebrum,  extent  of,  465 

fissures  of,  459 

lobes  of,  460 

mesial  fissures  and  lobes  of,  460 

Cervical  esophagectomy,  partial,  560 

esophagostomy,  556 

esophagotomy,  external,  558 

ner\'es,    first,    second,    third,    posterior 

divisions,  exposure  of,  171 

sympathetic  ganglia  and  cord,  anatomy 

of,  182 

ganglia  and    cord,  excision    of,  total, 

'83 

Cheever's  method  of  tonsillectomy,  565 
Chiene's  method  of  determining  Rolandic 
fissure,  478 
of  exposing  retropharyngeal  space,  556 
Chipault's  method  of  cranio-cercbral  local- 
ization, 472 


I 


Cholecystectomy,  821 

Cholecystendysis,  oblique  or  vertical  sub- 
costal incision,  819 
Cholecystenterostomy,  by  Murphy  button, 
819 
by  simple  suturing,  820 
Cholecystolithotrity,  82 1 
Cholecystotomy,  obli()ue  subcostal  incision, 
816 
vertical  subcostal  incision,  817 
Choledochotomy,  824 
Cholelithotrity,  826 
Chopart's  disarticulation  of  anterior  part 

of  foot,  355 
Circumcision,  896 
Circumflex  nerve,  anatomy  of,  173 

exposure  of,  173 
Clavicle,  excision  of,  419,  420 
Coccyx,  excision  of,  448 
Cock's   method   of  external   p)erineal   ure- 
throtomy, 910 
Coffey's  method  of  entero-enterostomy,  701 
Collar-bone,  excision  of,  419,  420 
Colopexy,  Brj'ant's  method,  742 
Colostomy,  731 
inguinal,  left,  732 
inguinal,    left,    for    permanent   artificial 

anus,  734 
inguinal,      left,      for     temporary     fecal 

fistula,  733 
lumbar,  left,  736 
Convolution,     frontal,     ascending,     topog- 
raphy of,  467 
inferior,  topography  of,  467 
middle,  toiK)graphy  of,  467 
su|)erior,  topography  of,  467 
Cranial  contents,   relations  of,   to  cranial 

bones,  478 
Craniectomy,  partial,  487 
Craniocerebral      localization,      Chipault's 
method,  472 
Reid's  method,  476 
operations,  general  considerations,  478 

instruments  for,  480 
region,  operations  upon,  459 
toj)ography,  464 
Craniotomy,  480 
circular,  481 

for  fracture  of  skull,  492 
linear,  487 
varieties  of,  480 
Cranium,  landmarks  of,  463 
Crura  cerebri,  function  of,  472 
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Crural  nerve,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  178 

exposure  of,  178 
Cuneiform  osteotomy,  187 
Cushing's   right-angled   continuous  suture 

of  intestine,  668 
Cystectomy,  partial,  893 

total,  894 
Cystorrhaphy,  887 
Cystotomy,  880 

lateral  perineal,  for  vesical  calculus,  883 

median  perineal,  for  vesical  calculus,  886 

suprapubic,  880 
Czerny-Lembert  entero-enterostomy  by  in- 
terrupted suture,  685 

interrupted  suture  of  intestine,  666 
Czerny's  method  of  exposing  tonsil,  566 


Dental  nerve,  inferior,  anatomy  of,   166 

exposure  of,  166 
Diaphragm,  anatomy  of,  595 
exposure  of,  transthoracic,  596 
operations  upon,  595 
Disarticulation  about  ankle-joint,  general 
considerations,  359 
about  toes,  general  considerations,  335 
at  elbow-joint,  anterior  ellipse,  314 
general  considerations,  313 
in  general,  314 

long  antero-internal  and  short  postero- 
external flaps,  316 
posterior  ellipse,  315 
at  hip-joint,  anterior  racket  method,  393 
external  racket  method,  392 
general  considerations,  388 
Wyeth's  method,  390 
at  knee-joint    bilateral  hooded  flaps,  374 

general  considerations,  373 
at  shoulder-joint,  anterior  racket  method, 

327 
external  or  deltoid  flap,  330 

external  racket  method,  329 

general  considerations,  325 

in  general,  326 
at  wrist-joint,  anterior  ellij)se,  304 

external  lateral,  or  radial  flap,  306 

general  considerations,  303 

in  general,  304 

palmar  flap,  305 
of  finger,  index,  at  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint,  290 

index,  with  metacarpal,  298 

inner,  with  metacan>al,  297 


Disarticulation  of   finger,  little,   at   meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joint,  291 
little,  with  metacarpal,  298 
of  fingers   and   thumb,   at  carpo-meta- 

carpal  joint,  302 
at     first     interphalangeal     joint,     by 

palmar  flaps,  286 
at  first  interphalangeal  joint,  by  short 

dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps,  286 
at     first     interphalangeal     joint,      in 

general,  286 
at    metacarpo-phalangeal    joints,     in 

general,  287 
at   metacarpo-phalangeal   joints,   oval 

method,  287 
at    second    interphalangeal    joint,    by 

palmar  flap,  284 
at    second    interphalangeal    joint,    by 

short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps. 

284 
at    second    interphalangeal    joint    in 

general,  284 
excluding   thumb,    with   metacarpals. 

301 
three    innermost,    with    metacarpals, 

300 
three  inside,  with  metacarpals,  299 
two    contiguous    inside,    with    meta- 
carpals, 299 
with  metacarpals,  297,  301 
of  foot,   anterior   part,   at   medio-tarsa! 

joint,  355 
at  ankle-joint,  heel-flap,  360,  361 
at  subastragaloid  joint,  356 
at  subastragaloid  joint,  heel  flap,  358 
at  subastragaloid  joint,  large  interno- 

plantar  flap,  356 
of  lower  extremity,  333 
of     thumb,     at     metacarpo-phalangeal 

joint,  by  oblique  palmar  flap,  2qo 
at    metacarpo-phalangeal    joint,    oval 

method,  289 
with  metacarpal,  298 
of   toe,    great,    at    metatarso-phalangeal 

joint,  34* 
great,  with  metatarsal,  350 
little,    at    metatarso-phalangeal    joint. 

341 
little,  with  metatarsal,  352 

with  metatarsal,  350 

of  toes,  at  first  interphalangeal  joints,  t^j^S 

at    first    interphalangeal    joints,    oval 

method,  338 
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Disarticulation  of  toes  at  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  joint,  by  equal  short  dorsal  and 
plantar  flaps,  342 
at  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  340 
at  second  interphalangeal  joint,  337 
at    second    interphalangeal    joint,    by 

plantar  flap,  337 
at    tarso-metatarsal    joints,    by    short 

dorsal  and  long  plantar  flaps,  353 
second,  third,  or  fourth,  at  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint,  340 
two  adjoining,  at  metatarso-phalangeal 

joint,  342 
two  or  three  contiguous,  with  meta- 
tarsals, 353 
with  metatarsals,  349 
of  upper  extremity,  279 
Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  anatomy  of,  106 

ligation  of,  107 
Dubrueil's    method    of    disarticulation    at 

wrist- joint,  306 
Dura  mater,  venous  sinuses  of,  462 


Ear,  operations  upon,  516 

speculum,  introduction  of,  for  examina- 
tion of  membrana  tympani,  517 
Edebohls's  method  of  nephropexy,  852 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  anatomy  of,  921 
Elbowing,  672 
Elbow-joint,  anatomy  of,  312 

disarticulation  at,  314 

general  considerations,  313 

excision  of,  412 
F^nterectomy,  partial,  672 
Enten>-enten)stomy,  675 

by  absorbable  bobbins,  697 

by  absorbable  buttons,  698 

by  absorbable  mechanical  devices  left 
within  intestine,  6q6 

by  Coffey's  methcxi,  701 

by  Czerny-Lembert  interrupted  suture, 
685 

bv  Halsted's  inflatable  rubber  cvlinder, 

7.0 

by  Halsted's  method  of  interrupted  mat- 
tress suture,  686 

by  Laplace's  intestinal  anastomosis 
forceps,  718 

by  I^e's  intestinal  holder,  714 

by  Maunsell's  invagination  method,  688 

by  mechanical  means,  710 

by  Murphy  button,  703 


Entero-enterostomy     by      non-absorbable 
mechanical   devices    left    in  intestine, 
702 
by  simple  continuous  suture  of  all  coats, 
followed  by  interrupted  or  continuous 
Lembert  sutures  of  outer  coats,  677 
by  simple  suturing,  676 
by  UUmann's  modification  of  Maunsell's 
operation,  699 
Enteroplasty,  742 
Enterorrhaphy,  663 
by  continuous  suture  of  all  coats,   fol- 
lowed by  interrupted  Lembert  suturing 
of  outer  coats,  670 
by    Cushing's    right-angled    continuous 

suture,  668 
by   Czerny-Lembert  interrupted  suture, 

666 
by  Halsted's  interrupted  mattress  suture, 

667 
by  Leml)ert's  <  ontinuous  suture,  668 
by  Lembert's  interrupted  suture,  665 
for  wounds  of  intestines,  670 
Enterostomy,  727 
inguinal,   right,   for  permanent  artificial 
anus,  730 
for  tem|)orar>'  fecal  fistula,  728 
Enterotomy,  663 
Enucleation  of  eveball,  si^ 
Epididymes,  anatomy  of,  qi8 
Epigastric  arter\',  anatomy  of,  92 

ligation  of,  93 
Erasion  of  joint,  204 
Esophageal  bougie,  introduction  of,  561 
Esophagectomy,  cer\ical,  partial,  560 
Esophagostopy,  561 
Esophagostomy,  cervical,  560 
Esophagotomy,  cervical,  external,  558 
internal,  561 

thoracic,  by  [)osterior  mediastinal  osteo- 
plastic flap  operation,  623 
Esophagus,  anatomy  of,  557 

foreign  IxKlies  in,  ofHTation  for,  561 
operations  u|M)n,  557 

general  considerati«)ns,  558 
instruments  for,  55S 
stricture  of,  dilatation,  direct,  562 
dilatation,  retrograde,  562 
division,    by   string   friction,    Brj'ant's 

operation,  562 
divulsion,  direct,  562 
divulsion,  retn)grade,  562 
tubage,  permanent,  562 
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Estlaender's  operation  of  thoracoplasty,  604 
Eustachian  catheter,  introduction  of,  517 

tube,  operations  upon,  516 
Evisceration  of  eyeball,  516 
Excision,  397 

general  considerations,  397 
of  ankle-joint,  427 

external  curved  and  internal  angular 

incisions,  429 
transversely  cur\'ed  external  incision, 
428 
of  astragalus,  external  angular  and  in- 
ternal curved  incision,  425 
external  curved  incision,  424 
of  bones  and  joints  about  foot,  424 
of  bones  and  joints  about  toes,  422 
of  breast,  female,  ordinary,  585 
partial,  581 

radical,  Halsted's  operation,  582 
radical,  Warren's  operation,  584 
subcutaneous,  586 
of  bursaj,  228 
of  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  and  cord, 

total,  183 
of  clavicle,  419 

long  axial  incision,  420 
of  coccyx,  448 
of  collar-bone,  419 

long  axial  incision,  420 
of  elbow-joint,  412 

by  posterior  bayonet-shaped  incision, 

415 
by  posterior  median  incision,  413 

of  femur,  434 

diaphysis,  parts  of,  435 
of  fibula,  431 

by  posterior  vertical  incision,  431 
of  fingers,  402 

first  interphalangea!  joints,  406 

first  phalanges,  406 

metacarpals,  407 

metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  406 

second  interphalangeal  jcjints,  403 

second  phalanges,  405 

terminal  phalanges,  403 
of  hand,  406 
of  hip-joint,  435 

anterior  straight  incision,  438 

external  straight  incision,  436 

posterior  angular  incision,  439 
of  humerus,  416 

long  external  incision,  417 
of  ileo-ciecum,  720 


Excision  of  index-finger,  second  interpha- 
langeal joint,  404 

second  phalanx,  405 
of  knee-joint,  432 

curved  transverse  anterior  incision,  433 
of  little  finger,  metacarpal,  408 

second  interphalangeal  joint,  405 
second  phalanx,  406 
of  maxilla,  inferior,  443,  445 

inferior,  single  incision  along  inferior 
and  posterior  borders,  445 

superior,  440,  441 

superior,  median  incision,  441 
of  OS  calcis,  427 
of  parotid  gland,  568 
of  patella,  432 

of  radio-ulnar  articulation,  superior,  416 
of  radius,  412 

of  rectum,  745.     See  also  Rrctectomy. 
of  rib,  447 

of  rib  and  costal  cartilage,  447 
of  scapula,  420 

by  incisions  along  spine,  421 
of  scrotum,  partial,  913 
of  shoulder-blade,  420 

by  incisions  along  spine,  421 
of  shoulder- joint,  417 

by  anterior  oblique  incision,  418 
of  sublingual  gland,  572 
of  submaxillary  gland,  571 
of  temporomaxillary  articulation,  444 
of  tendon-sheaths,  224 
of  thumb,  metacarpal,  408 
of  tibia,  430 

by  internal  vertical  incision,  430 
of  toes,  first  interphalangeal  joint,  423 

first  phalanx,  424 

metatarsal  bones,  424 

metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  424 

second  interphalangeal  joint,  423 

second  phalanges,  423 

terminal  phalanges,  423 
of  tongue,  general  considerations,  51S 

instruments  for,  51Q 

limited  portions,  520 

through  mouth,  after  preliminar}'  liga- 
tion of  lingual  arteries,  522 

through    mouth,    without    preliminary 
ligation  of  lingual  arteries,  520 

together  with  cervical  and   submaxil- 
lary glands,  522 
of  ulna,  41 1 
of  veins,   129 
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Excision  of  wrist-joint,  408 

by  radial  and  ulnar  dorsal  incision,  409 
by  single  dorso-radial  incision,  410 
open  method,  401 
subperiosteal,  3g8 
Exposure  of  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  in 
neck,  172 
of  cervical   nerves,   first,   second,   third, 

posterior  divisions,  171 
of  circumflex  nerve,  173 
of  crural  nerve,  anterior,  178 
of  dental  nerve,  inferior,  at  mental  fora- 
men, 168 
inferior,  in  mouth,  166 
inferior,   through  ascending   ramus 
of  inferior  maxilla,  167 
of  facial  nerve,  in  front  of  mastoid  pro- 
cess, i6q 
of  gluteal  ner\'e,  superior,  179 
of  infraorbital  nerve,  163 
of  intercostal  ner\-e,  178 
of  interosseous  nerve,  177 
of  lingual  nerve,  in  mouth,  168 
of  maxillary  nerve,  inferior,  164 
superior,  by  antral  route,  161 
superior,  by  orbital  route,  162 
superior,  by  pterygomaxillary  route, 
162 
of  median  nerve,  at  bend  of  elbow,  174 

in  middle  of  arm,  174 
of  musculocutaneous  nerve,  173 
of  musculospiral  nerve,  176 
of  obturator  nerve,  179 
of  occipitalis  major  ner\'e,  171 
of  popliteal  nerve,  external,  181 

internal,  180 
of  pudic  ner\*e,  179 
of  radial  nerve,  177 
of  retropharj'ngeal  space,  556 
of  sciatic  nerve,  great,  179 
of  spinal  accessory  ncr\'e,  170 
of  supraorbital  ner\'e,  160 
of  tibial  nerve,  anterior,  182 

posterior,  behind,  internal  malleolus, 

181 
posterior,  between  origin  and  ankle, 
180 
of  ulnar  ner\'e,  ab:)ve  middle  of  arm,  175 
just     above     internal     condyle     of 
humerus,  175 
Eyeball    enucleation  of,  515 
evisceration  of,  516 
operations  upon,  514 


Facial  artery,  anatomy  of,  jo 
ligation  of,  40 
nerve,  anatomy  of,  169 
exix)sure  of,  169 
topography  of.  468 
Fallopian  tubes,  anatomy  of,  941 
Farabeufs    amputation   of   leg   at    upp- 
third,  368 
disarticulation  at  elbow-joint,  314 
disarticulation  of  foot,  356 
method    of    amputating    leg    at    lower 

third,  365 
method  of  disarticulation  of  index-finger 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  290 
method  of  disarticulation  of  little  finger 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  291 
method  of  disarticulation  of  thumb  at 
metacarpophalangeal  joint,  290 
Fascia  in  amputation,  treatment  of,  255 

o|>eration  upon,  227 
Fasciotomy,  227 

Fecal  fistula,  closure  of,  operation  for,  739 
temporary,  ileostomy  for,  728 
temporary,  left  inguinal  colostomy  for, 

733 
Femoral  artery,  anatomy  of,  93 

common,  ligation  of,  95 
superficial,  ligation  of,  97 
hernia,  955.     See  also  Hernia,  femoral. 
Femur,  excision  of,  434 

excision  of  parts  of  diaphysis,  435 
Fergusson's  excision  of  superior  maxilla, 

441 
Fibula,  excision  of,  431 
Finger,  amputation  of,  with  part  of  meta- 
carpals, 295,  296 
index-,  disarticulation  of,  at  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint,  290 
disarticulation  of,  with  metacarpal,  298 
second  interphalangeal  joint,  excision 

of,  404 
second  phalanx,  excision  of,  405 
inner,     disarticulation    of,     with    meta- 
carpal, 297 
little,    disarticulation   of,   at   metacar|K)- 
phalangcal  joint,  291 
disarticulation  of,  with  metacarpal,  298 
metacarpal  of,  excision,  408 
second  interphalangeal  joint,  excision 

of,  405 
second  phalanx,  excision  of,  406 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  at  first  phalanx,  286 
at  last  phalanx,  283 
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Fingers,  amputation  of,  at  second  phalanx, 

excluding  thumb,  with  parts  of  meta- 
carpals, 297 
general  surgical  considerations,  281 
with  parts  of  metacarpals,  295 

anatomy  of,  279 

and  thumb,  disarticulation  of,  at  carpo- 
metarcarpal  joint,  302 

disarticulation  of,  at  first  interphalangeal 
joint,  286 
at  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  287 
at  second  interphalangeal  joint,  284 
excluding   thumb,    with    metacarpals, 

301 
with  metacarpals,  297 

excision  of,  402 

excision  of  first  interphalangeal  joints,  406 

excision  of  first  phalanges,  406 

excision  of  metacarpals,  407 

excision  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints, 
406 

excision  of  second  interphalangeal  joints, 

403 
excision  of  second  phalanges,  405 
excision  of  terminal  phalanges,  403 
three    innermost,    amputation    of,    with 

parts  of  metacarpals,  297 
three  innermost,  disarticulation  of,  with 

metacarpals,  300 
three  inside,  amputation  of,  with  parts 

of  metacarpals,  296 
three    inside,     disarticulation    of,     with 

metacarpals,  299 
two   contiguous    inside,    amputation    of, 

with  part  of  metacarpals    296 
two  contiguous  inside,  disarticulation  of, 

with  metacarpals,  299 
Fissure,  frontal,  inferior,  topography  of,  466 

superior,  topography  of,  466 
intraparietal,  topography  of,  466 
longitudinal,  great,  anatomy  of,  459 

topography  of,  465 
parieto-occipital,  topography  of,  466 
postcentral,  topography  of,  466 
prcccntral,  topography  of,  466 
Rolandic,  anatomy  of,  460 

topography  of,  465 
Sylvian,  anatomy  of,  459 

topograf)hy  of,  465 
temporo-sphcnoidal,      superior,      topog- 
raphy of,  467 
transverse,  great,  topography  of,  465 


Fissures,  mesial,  and  lobes  of  ceiebnim,  460 
of  cerebrum,  459 

Fistula,  fecal,  closure  of,  operation  for,  739 
temporary,  ileostomy  for,  728 
temporary,  left  inguinal  colostomy  for, 

733 
Fistula-in-ano,  operation  for,  757 

Foot,    amputations    about,    general    con- 
siderations, 347 
anatomy  of,  344 
anterior     part,     disarticulation     of,     at 

medio-tarsal  joint,  355 
disarticulation  of,  at  ankle-joint,  360 

at  subastragaloid  joint,  356 
excision  of  bones  and  joints  about,  424 
osteoplastic  resection  of,  452 
Foramen  of  Winslow,  anatomy  of,  648 
Forcipressure,  arterial,  119 

venous,  129 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  309 
amputations   about,   general   considera- 
tions, 308 
anatomy  of,  307 
Foreign  bodies  in  esophagus,  operation  for. 

561 
in  larynx,  of)eration  for,  548 
in  trachea,  operation  for,  553 
Fowler's  method  of  antero-lateral  abdom- 
inal section,  645 
method  of  uretero-rectostomy,  870 
Fracture  of  skull,  trephining  for,  492 
ununited,   of   olecranon,   operation    for. 

200 
of  patella,  operation  for,  by  wiring  or 

suturing,  198 
of    patella,    operation    for,    Stimson's 

method,  197 
of)eration   for,  by  frame    ligatures  of 

bone,  196 
operation  for,  by  intramedullary  peg- 
ging, 196 
operation  for,  by  ligation  of  bone,  195 
operation  for,  by  ligature  and  suture, 

196 
op)eration  for,  by  nailing,  pegging,  or 

screwing  ends  of  bones,  193 
operation  for,  by  ParkhilPs  clamp,  194 
operation  for,  by  resection  of  ends  of 

bones,  189 
operation  for,  by  suturing,  193 
operation  for,  by  wiring  ends  of  bones, 

igi 
operations  for,  188 
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Gall-bladder,  anatomy  of,  815 

operations  upon,  815 

operations  upon,  general  considerations, 
816 

operations  upon,  instruments  for,  804 
Gall-ducts,  anatomy  of,  823 

oj)erations  upon,  823 

operations  upon,  general  considerations, 

Ganglion,  basal,  function  of,  472 
top)Ography  of,  467 
cervical  sympathetic,  and  cord,  anatomy 

of,  182 
cervical  sympathetic,  and  cord,  excision 

of,  total,  183 
gasserian,  anatomy  of,  155 
extracranial  exposure  of,  158 
intracranial  exposure  of,  155 
Meckel's,  anatomy  of,  160 
of)erations  upon,  141 
Gasserian  ganglion,  anatomy  of,  155 
extracranial  exposure  of,  158 
intracranial  exposure  of,  155 
Gastrectomy,  partial,  followed  by  gastro- 
jejunostomy, closure  of  abdomen,  and 
jejuno-jejunostomy,  798 
total.  799 
Gastric  ulcer,  operation  for,  800 

perforated,  operation  for,  800 
Gastro-enterostomy,  776 

anterior,  by  Murphy  button,  followed  by 
Jaboulay-Braun  method  of  intestinal 
anastomosis,  781 
Wolfler^s  operation,  777 
posterior,  by  Murphy  button,  785 
by  von  Hacker's  method,  783 
Gastrogastrostomy,  \Volfler*s  method,  785 
Gastrolysis,  789 
Gastropexy,  788 
Gastroplasty,  789 
Gastroplication,  787 
Gastrorrhaphy,  765 
Gastrostomy,  766 
Albert's  method,  769 
Hahn's  method,  769 
Kader's  method,  774 
Marwedel's  method,  772 
Ssabanajew-Fra nek's  method,  767 
Witzel's  method,  769 
Gastrotomy  by  median  incision,  762 
by  oblique  subcostal  incision,  764 
Genital  organs,  female,  of)erations  upon,  929 
male,  operations  upon,  895 


Gluteal  arter\%  anatomy  of,  88 
ligation  of,  89 
nerve,  superior,  exposure  of,  179 

Gouley's     method     of    external     f)erineal 
urethrotomy,  908 

Grafting,  nerve-,  149 
omental,  654 
tendon-,  221 

Gustator>'  nerve,  anatomy  of,  168 
exposure  of,  168 

Guyon's  supramalleolar  method  of  ampu- 
tating leg,  365 


Hahn's  method  of  gastrostomy,  769 
Halsted's  inflatable  rubber  cylinder,  entero- 
enterostomy  by,  710 
interrupted  mattress  suture  of  intestine, 

667 
method  of  entero-enterostomv  bv  inter- 

rupted  mattress  suture,  686 
operation    for   oblique   inguinal   hernia, 

953 
radical  excision  of  breast,  582 

Hand,  anatomy  of,  291 
excision  of,  406  * 

Hands,   amputations   about,   general   con- 
siderations, 294 

Hartley-Krause  exposure  of  gasserian  gan- 
glion* 155 

Hartley's    method    of   ligating    intercostal 

artery,  78 
of  preliminarily  excising  spinous  pro- 
cess, 535 
Head    and    face,    bony    (air)    sinuses    of, 
operations  upon,  500 
op)erations  uiK)n,  459 
Heart,  anatomy  of,  619 

and  pericardium,  exposure  of,  by  exci- 
sion of  left  fifth  costal  cartilage,  617 
and  pericardium,  exposure  of,  by  osteo- 
thoracoplastic    resection    of    anterior 
chest-wall,  619 
operations  uj)on,  619 
puncture  of,  620,  621 
right  auricle  of,  paracentesis  of,  620 
right  ventricle  of,  paracentesis  of,  621 
suture  of,  621 
Heineke- Mikulicz  method  of  pyloroplasty, 

789 
Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  artery  of,  461 
in  amputations,  control  of,  230 
intracranial,  operation  for,  489 
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Hemorrhoids,  clamp  and  actual  cautery  for, 

excision  of,  Whitehead's  operation,  755 
ligation    and    excision    of,    Allingham's 
method,  754 
Hepatectomy,  partial,  814 
Hepatopexy,  814 
Hepatorrhaphy,  813 
Hepatotomy,  805 

anterior  subcostal  transperitoneal,  806 
Hernia,  femoral,  anatomy  of,  955 
Bassini's  operation  for,  957 
operations  for,  955 

general  considerations,  957 
inguinal,  anatomy  of,  945 

oblique,  Bassini's  operation  for,  948 

Halsted's  operation  for,  953 
operations  for,  945 

general  considerations,  946 
instruments  in,  948 
operations  for,  945 
umbilical,  anatomy  of,  958 
operation  for,  959 
Hey's  amputation  of  leg  at  middle  third,  367 

disarticulation  of  toes,  354 
Hip-joint,  anatomy  of,  386 
disarticulation  at,  390 

general  considerations,  338 
excision  of,  435 
Humerus,  excision  of,  416 
Hydrocele,  Volkmann's  operation  for,  914 

Von  Bergmann's  operation  for,  Q15 
Hysterectomy,  abdominal,  partial,  933 
total,  935 
vaginal,   total,  935 
Hysterosalpingo-oophorectomy,  partial  ab- 
dominal, 933 
total  abdominal,  935 


Ileocf-CUM,  excision  of,  720 

Ileostomy,  for  |HTmancnt  arlitVial  anus,  730 

for  temporary  feral  fistula,  728 
Iliac  artery,  common,  anatomy  of,  81 
ligation  of,  S2 
external,  anatomy  of,  90 

ligation  of,  90 
internal,  anatomy  of,  84 
ligation  of,  84 
Implantation  of  ureters,  868 
into  bladder,  869 
into  large  intestine,  870 
ui)on  skin  of  ioin  or  abdomen,  873 


Incision  of  bursae,  228 
Infraorbital  nerve,  exposure  of,  163 
Inguinal    hernia,    945.     See   also    Hernia, 
inguinal. 
lymphatic  glands,  removal  of,  140 
Innominate  artery,  anatomy  of,  26 

ligation  of,  26 
Intercostal  arterj',  anatomy  of,  76 
ligation  of,  77 
nerve,  anatomy  of,  177 
exposure  of,  178 
Interosseous  nerve,  anatomy  of,  177 

exposure  of,  177 
Intestinal  anastomosis,  675.     See  also  En- 
tero-enterostomy. 
approximation,    675.     See    also    Entero- 

enterostomy. 
implantation,     675.     See     also     Eniero- 
enterostomy. 
Intestines,  adhesions  to,  operation  for,  651 
anatomy  of,  655 
large,  anatomy  of,  658 
oi>erations  upon,  655 

general  considerations,  662 
instruments  for,  662 
small,  anatomy  of,  655 
suture  of,  663.     See  also  Enterorrhuphy. 
wounds  of,  enterorrhaphy  for,  670 
Intraneural  infiltration  for  regional  anes- 
thesia, 151 
Intraparietal  fissure,  topography  of,  466 
Intravenous  infusion  of  salt  solution,  130 
Intubation  of  larynx,  547 
Island  of  Reil,  anatomy  of,  460 
topography  of,  467 


Jaboulay-Braun's    method    of    multiple 

lateral  intestinal  anastomosis,  709 
Jobert's    operation    for    ligating    popliteal 

artery,  100 
Joints,  erasion  of,  204 

operations  upon,  204 

puncture  of,  204 

resection  of,  osteoplastic,  448 
Jonnesco's  operation  for  excision  of  cervical 

sympathetic  ganglia  and  cord,  183 


Kader's  method  of  gastrostomy,  774 
Keen's  operation  for  exposure  of  posterior 

divisions    of    first,    second,    and    third 

cervical  nerv-es,  171 
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Kidneys  anatomy  of,  837 
bisection  of,  849 

exposure  of,  by  abdomi  no-lumbar  oi)e ra- 
tion, 847 
retroperitoneal,   by   Koenig's  angular 

lumbo-abdominal  incision,  844 
retroperitoneal,  by  lumbar  intramuscu- 
lar method,  845 
retroperitoneal,  by  oblique  lumbar  in- 
cision, 841 
transperitoneal,  by  median  abdominal 

section,  847 
transperitoneal,  by  vertical  incision  in 
linea  semilunaris,  845 
operations  upon,  837 

general  considerations,  841 
instruments  for,  841 
puncture  of,  exploratory,  848 
suture  of,  851 
Knee-joint,  anatomy  of,  381 
disarticulation  at,  374 

general  considerations,  373 
excision  of,  432 
KcK-her's  excision  of  hip-joint,  439 
of  tongue,  522 
melho<l  of  complete  thyroidectomy,  575 
of  lateral  pharyngotomy,  554 
of  partial  thyroidectomy,  573 
of  pylorectomy,  792 
Koenig's  method  of  exposing  kidney,  844 
Kraske's  method  of  excision  of  rectum,  745 


Laminkctomy,  530 

I^ngenl)eck*s  excision  of  elbow-joint,  413 
of  hip-joint,  436 
oste<>plastic  resection  of  superior  maxilla, 

456 
Langenbuch's  method  of  exposing  kidney, 

«45 
Laplace's   intestinal    anastomosis    forceps, 

entero-enteroslomy  by,  718 

Larrey's  disarticulation  at  shoulder-joint, 

320 
Lar>'ngectomy,  complete,  545 

partial,  546 
Lar>'ngoscopy,  548 
Lar>'ngotomy,  543 

sui)rathyroid,  548 
Larj'ngotracheotomy,  548 
Larynx,  anatomy  of,  541 

artificial,  introduction  of,  548 

foreign  bodies  in,  operation  for,  548 


Larynx,  intubation  of,  547 

operations  upon,  541 

tamponing  of,  548 
Lauenstein's  excision  of  ankle-joint,  428 
Lee's  intestinal  holder,  entero-enterostomy 

by,  714 
Leg,    amputation    of,    at    supramalleolar 
region,  365 

general  considerations,  364 

lower  third,  365 

middle  third,  367 

upper  third,  368 
anatomy  of,  362 
Lembert's  continuous  suture  of  intestine, 

668 
interrupted  suture  of  intestine,  665 
Ligaments,  lengthening  of,  226 
ojx'rations  up<in,  226 
shortening  of,  226 
suture  of,  226 
Ligation    of   abdominal    aorta,    by    retro- 
peritoneal methcKl,  81 
by  transperitoneal  method,  80 
of  artery,  1 7 

after-treatment,  25 

closure  of  wound,  25 

comment,  26 

control  of  circulation  preliminary  to,  18 

dangers,  25 

en  masse,  1 1 7 

for  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  120 

general  considerations,  17 

in  amputation,  253 

incision,  iq 

indications,  17 

instruments  for,  17 

intermediate,  1 1 7 

materials  for,  18 

passing  ligature,  22 

|K)sition  of  patient,  17 

preparation  of  patient,  17 

results,  25 

temporar)-,    116 

tying  Hgature,  24 

varieties,   i  7 
of  auricular  artrry,  po'itcrior,  l^'hind  ear, 

4-' 
of  aurit  ular  artery,  [M)sterior,  near  origin, 

4-' 
of  axillary  artery,  first  [)art.  62 

of  axillary  artery,  third  part,  63 

of  brat  hia!  artery,  at  Ix'nd  of  elbow.  66 

of  brachial  artrrv,  in  nii<idle  of  arm.  6^ 
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Ligation  of  carotid  arterv',  common,  above 
omohyoid,  ^^ 
of  carotid  artery,  common,  below  omo- 
hyoid, 34 

carotid  artery,  external,  above  digas- 
tric, 36 

carotid  arter)-,  external,  below  digas- 
tric, 35 
carotid  arterv-,  internal,  near  origin, 

dorsalis  pedis,  just  below  ankle-joint, 
107 

epigastric  artery,  near  origin,  93 

facial  artery,  near  origin,  40 

facial  artery,  over  inferior  maxilla,  40 

femoral  arter>%  common,  at  base  of 
Scarpa's  triangle,  95 

femoral  arter\',  superficial,  at  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle,  97 

femoral  arter\',  superficial,  in  Hunter's 
canal,  98 

gluteal  arterv-,  on  buttock,  89 

iliac  artery,  common,  by  retroperi- 
toneal op)eration,  82 

iliac  artery,  common,  by  transperi- 
toneal operation,  84 

iliac  artery,  external,  by  retroperi- 
toneal route,  90 

iliac  arterv',  external,  by  transperi- 
toneal route,  92 

iliac  arterv-,  internal,  by  retrof)eri- 
toneal  operation,  84 

iliac  artery,  internal,  by  transj)eri- 
toncal  operation,  84 

innominate  artery,  by  angular  inci- 
sion, 26 

innominate  artery,  by  oblique  inci- 
sion, 2l^ 

innominate  artery,  by  partial  l)<)ny 
resection,  through  oblicjue  incision,  29 

innominate  arterv-,  by  partial  lM>ny 
resection,  through  transverse  and 
vertical  incisions,  30 

innominate  arterv',  by  splitting  of 
manubrium  sterni,  30 

intercostal  artery,  by  intercostal  inci- 
sion, 77 

intercostal  artery,  by  subperiosteal  ex- 
cision of  rib,  78 

lingual  artery,  beneath  hyoglossus,  38 

Hngual  artery,  near  origin    38 

mammary  arterv',  internal,  in  second 
intercostal  space,  60 
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Ligation  of  maxillar>'  arterv*,  internal,  44 
of  meningeal    artery,    middle,    anterior 

branch,  48 
of  meningeal    artery,    middle,    p)ostcrior 

branch,  49 
of  meningeal  artery,  middle,  trunk  of,  47 
of  obturator  arterv,  at  thvroid  foramen, 

of  occipital  arterv*,  behind  mastoid  pro- 
cess, 41 
of  occipital  artery,  near  origin,  41 
of  omentum,  653 

of  peroneal  artery,  in  middle  of  leg,  112 
of  plantar  artery,  external,  at  origin,  114 
of  plantar  artery,  external,  in  sole  of  foot, 

"5 
of  plantar  artery,  internal,  at  origin,  1 15 
of  plantar  artery,  internal,  in  sole  of  foot, 

115 
of  popliteal  arterv*,  in  lower  part,  loi 

of  popliteal  arterv-,  in  upper  part,  100 

of  profunda  femoris,  near  origin,  97 

of  pudic  artery,  internal,  in  perineum.  88 

of  pudic  arterv%  internal,  on  buttock,  SS 

of  radial  artery,  at  lower  third,   70 

of  radial  artery,  at  middle  third,  70 

of  radial  artery,  at  upper  third,  69 

of  radial  arterv*,  deep  palmar  arch,  72 

of  radial  artery,  on  back  of  hand,  71 

of  sciatic  arterv*,  upon  buttock,  86 

of  sinus,  lateral,  490 

of  subclavian  arterv-,  left,  first  portion,  53 

of  subclavian  artery,  right,  first  p)ortion, 

of  subscapular  artery,  64 

of  suprascapular  artery,  at  outer  margin 

of  sternomastoid.  59 
of  temporal  artery,  just  above  zygoma,  43 
of  thoracic  duct,  133 
of  thyroid  artery,  inferior,  57 
of  thyroid  artery,  superior,  37 
of  tibial  artery,  anterior,  in  lower  third, 

105 
of  tibial     arterv-,     anterior      in     middle 

third,   105 
of  tibial  artery,  anterior,  in  upper  third, 

104 
of  tibial  artery,  posterior,  l)ehind  internal 

malleolus,   1 1 1 
of  tibial  artery,  posterior,  in  lower  third, 

1 10 
of  tibial    artery,    posterior,     in    middle 

third,  109 
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Ligation  of  tibial  artery,  posterior,  in  upper 
third,  lOQ 
of  transversalis  colli,  at  outer  margin  of 

sternomastoid,  58 
of  ulnar  artery,  in  lower  third,  76 
of  ulnar  arter>',  in  middle  third,  74 
of  ulnar  arterv',  superficial  palmar  arch,  76 
of  veins,  en  masse,  129 
in  amputation,  253 
lateral,  127 
temporary',  128 
transverse,  128 
of  vertebral  arter}',  near  origin,  56 
Ligature,  passing,  in  ligation  of  artery,  22 

tying  of,  in  ligation  of  artery,  24 
Linea  alba,  anatomy  of,  627 
Linear  osteotomy,  by  open  method,  187 

by  subcutaneous  method,  185 
Lingual  artery,  anatomy  of,  37 
ligation  of,  38 
nerve,  anatomy  of,  168 
exposure  of,  168 
Lisfranc's  disarticulation  of  toes,  353 
Lister's  modification  of  Garden's  amputa- 
tion of  thigh,  379 
Litholapaxy,  888 
Lithotritv,  888 
Liver,  anatomy  of,  800 

exposure  of,  by  anterior  subcostal  trans- 
j)eritoneal  route,  808 
by  chondro-plastic  resection  of  right 

costal  arch,  813 
by  intercostal  subpleural  route,  8oq 
by    lateral    subcostal    transperitoneal 

route,  80Q 
by  subpleural  route,  810 
by  transpleural  route,  812 
operations  upon,  800 

general  considerations,  802 
instruments  for,  804 
puncture  of,  exploratory,  804 
suture  of,  813,  814 
Lobuli  testis,  anatomy  of,  913 
Loreta's  meth(xi  of  divulsion  of  stomach, 

791 
Lungs,  anatomy  of,  609 
operations  upon,  609 
Lymphatic  glands,  axillary,  removal  of,  139 
inguinal,  removal  of,  140 
of  neck,  isolated,  removal  of,  137 
of  neck,  removal  of,  135 
oj)erations  upon,  132 
vessels,  operations  upon,  132 


Macewen's  operation  for  radical  cure  of 

aneurism,  124 
Mammary  artery,  internal,  anatomy  of,  59 
ligation  of,  60 
gland,  female,  operations  upon,  579.    See 
Breastj  jemaie. 
Markoe's  method  of  uretero-ureterostomy, 

866 
Marwedel's  method  of  gastn)stomy,  772 
Mastoid  antrum,  anatomy  of,  501 

exposure    of,    antrum    operation    of 

Schwartze,  504 
exposure  of,  Schwartze-Stacke  opera- 
tion, 506 
operations  upon,  500 
operations    upon,    general    considera- 
tions, 503 
operations  upon,  instruments  for,  504 
cells,  anatomy  of,  502 

exposure    of,     antrum     operation    of 

Schwartze,  504 
exposure  of,  Schwartze-Stacke  opera- 
tion, 506 
operations  upon,  500 
operations    upon,    general    considera- 
tions, 503 
operations  uix>n,  instruments  for,  504 
Matas's  apparatus  for  paraneural  infiltra- 
tion, 153 
methcxi   for   radical   cure   of   aneurism, 
121 
Maunsell's  invagination  method  of  entero- 

enterostomv,  688 
Maxilla,  inferior,  excision  of,  443,  445 
osteoplastic  resection  of,  457 
superior,  excision  of,  440,  441 

osteoplastic    resection    of,     454,     455, 

456 
Maxillary  artery,  internal,  anatomy  of,  44 

ligation  of,  44 
nerve,  inferior,  anatomy  of,  164 

exfKJSurc  of,  164 
suf)erior,  anatomy  of,  160 

exjx)sure  of,  161 
sinuses,  anatomy  of,  511 

exf>osure    of,    thmugh    facial    aspect, 

above  alveolar  margin,  513 
exiK)sure    of,    through    second    molar 

tooth,  514 
operations  upon,  511 
o|)crations    upon,    general    considera- 
tions, 512 
•  'i>erations  u])on,  instruments  for,  513 
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McBurney's  method  of  antero-lateral  ab- 
dominal section,  637 
of  appendicectomy,  722 
Meatotomy,  904 

Meckel's  ganglion,  anatomy  of,  160 
Median  nerve,  anatomy  of,  174 

exposure  of,  1 74 
Mediastinum,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  588 
operations  upon,  588 
middle,  anatomy  of,  592 
operations  upon,  592 
posterior,  anatomy  of,  592 

operations  upon,  592 
superior,  anatomy  of,  587 
operations  upon,  587 
Medulla,  function  of,  472 
Membrana  tympani,  anatomy  of,  516 

introduction  of  ear  speculum   for  ex- 
amination of,  517 
^lenlngeal  artery,  middle,  anatomy  of,  45,    | 
461 
anterior  branch,  ligation  of,  48 
posterior  branch,  ligation  of,  49 
topography  of,  468 
trunk  of,  ligation  of,  47 
Mesenter\',  anatomy  of,  654 
o|)erations  upon,  654 

general  considerations,  655 
Meyer's  method  of  inferior  antero-lateral 

abdominal  section,  644 
Mikulicz's    method    of     exposing     tonsil, 

566 
Milton's  osteoplastic  anterior  mccliastinot- 

omy,  588 
Mixter's  operation  for  exposure  of  inferior 

maxillary  nerve,  164 
Motor  center,   exposure  of,  operation  for, 

4Q4 
Mott's     method     of     liguting     innominate 

artery,  26 
Murphy     button,    anterior    gastro-enleros- 
tomy     by,    followed     by     Jaboulay- 
Braun  method  of  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis, 78 1 
cholecyslenterostomy  by,  8ig 
cntero-enlerostoniy  by.  70,^ 
posterior  gastro-enterostomy  by,   7S5 
^^uscle  in  amputation,  treatment  of,  255 

suture  of,  207 
Musi  le-lcngthening,  208 
Aluscles,  operations  uj)on,  207 
^TuscuUKutaneous  nerve,  anatomy  of,   173 
exposure  of.  175 


Musculospiral  ner\'e,  anatomy  of,  176 

exposure  of,  176 
Myorrhaphy,  207 
Myotomy,  207 


Nasal  cartilages,  chondroplastic  resectic^r 

of.  455 
cavities,  o])erations  upon,  518 

Naso-lambdoidal  line,  topography  of.  468 

Neck,  anatomy  of,  541 

antero-lateral  aspect,  anatomy  of,  133 
lymphatic  glands  of,  isolated,  removal  of, 

137 
removal  of,  135 

operations  upon,  541 

instruments  for,  542 

Needling  for  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  124 

Neoplasms,  vascular,  injection  of  water  at 

high  temperature  in,  125 

Nephrectomy,  partial,  oblique  lumbar  in- 

sion,  859 

subscapular,  860 

total,  by  anterior  transperitoneal  opera- 

ticm,  860 

by  obHque  lumbar  incision,  858 

Nephrolithotomy,  850 

Nephropexy,  by  simple  suturing,  857 

Edebohls's  method,  852 

Tufher's  method,  856 

Nephrorrhaphy,  851 

Nephrotomy.  849 

Nerve,  rinumflcx,  anatomy  of,  173 

circumflex,  exposure  of,  173 

com]>ressed,  operation  for,  151 

crural,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  178 

crural,  anterior,  exposure  of,   17S 

dental,  inferior,  anatomy  of,  166 

dental,  inferior,  exposure  of,  166 

facial,  anatomy  of,  169 

exposure  of,   i6q 

topography  of,  468 

gluteal,  suy)erior,  exposure  of,  179 

in  amputation,  treatment  of,  255 

infraorbital,  exjx^sure  of,  163 

intercostal,  anatomy  of,  177 

exposure  of.    178 

interosseous,  anatomy  of,  177 

exposure  of,   177 

lingual,  anatomy  of,  t68 

exposure  of,  168 

maxillary,  inferior,  anatomy  of,  164 

maxillary,  inferior,  exposure  of,  164 
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Nerve,    maxillary,    superior,    anatomy  of, 
i6o 
maxillan',  sufH*rior,  exposure  of,  i6i 
median,  anatomy  of,  174 

exposure  of,  174 
musculocutaneous,  anatomy  of,  173 

exposure  of,  173 
musculospiral,  anatomy  of,  176 

exposure  of,  176 
obturator,  exposure  of,  17Q 
occipitalis  major,  anatomy  of,  170 
occipitalis  major,  exposure  of,  171 
popliteal,  external,  anatomy  of,  181 
popliteal,  external,  exposure  of,  181 
popliteal,  internal,  anatomy  of,  180 
popliteal,  internal,  exposure  of,  180 
pudic,  exjK)sure  of,  179 
radial,  anatomy  of,  176 

exposure  of,  177 
sciatic,  great,  anatomy  of,  179 
sciatic,  great,  exposure  of,  179 
sphenopalatine,  anatomy  of,  160 
spinal  accessory,  anatomy  of,  170 
spinal  accessor)',  exposure  of,  170 
supra -orbital,  anatomy  of,  160 

exposure  of,  160 
suture  of,  144 

tibial,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  182 
tibial,  anterior,  exposure  of,  182 
tibial,  posterior,  anatomy  of,  180 
tibial,  posterior,  exposure  of,  i8c 
trifacial,  extracranial  exposure  of,  158 

intracranial  exposure  of,  155 
ulnar,  anatomy  of,  175 
exposure  of,  175 
Xerve-avulsion,  143 
Nerve-grafting,  149 
Ner\e-implantation,  149 
Nerve-roots,   posterior,   intraspinal   partial 

neurectomy  of,  539 
Ner\'es,  brachial  plexus  of,  anatomy,  172 
exposure  of,  172 
cer\'ical,    first,    second,    third,    jxjsterior 

divisions,  exposure  of,  171 
operations  upon,  141 
Neurectasy,  142 
Neurectomy,  142 
intraspinal,   partial,   of  posterior  nerve- 
roots,  539 
Neuroplasty,  147 
Neurorrhaphy,  144 
Neurotomy,  141 
Nose,  operations  upon,  518 

62 


Obturator  arter>',  anatomy  of,  85 
ligation  of,  85 
nerve,  exposure  of,  179 
Occipital  artery,  anatomy  of,  41 
ligation  of,  41 
sinus,  anatomy  of,  462 
Occipitalis  major  nerve,  anatomy  of,  170 

exposure  of,  171 
O'Dwyer's  method  of  intubation  of  larynx, 

547 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  ununited,  operation 

for,  200 
Ollier's  excision  of  elbow-joint,  415 

excision  of  wrist- joint,  409 
Omentum,  adhesions  to,  operation  for,  651 

anatomy  of,  652 

grafting  i^ith,  654 

ligation  of,  653 

oi)erdtions  upon,  652 
Oophorectomy,  942 
Orbit,  anatomy  of,  514 
Orchidectomy,  916 
Os  calcis,  excision  of,  427 
Osteoplastic  amputations,  394 
Osteoplasty,  202 
Osteotomy,  184 

cuneiform,  187 

indications  for,  184 

instruments  for   184 

linear,  by  oi)en  method,  187 
by  subcutaneous  methcxl,   185 

position  in,  185 

preparation  of  patient  for,  185 

varieties  of,  184 
Ovariectomy,  942 
Ovaries,  anatomy  of,  941 

operations  upon,  941 


Pancreas,  anatomy  of,  833 
operations  u|>on,  833 

Pancreatectomy,  by  gastrocolic  route,  836 

Pancreatotomy,  by  gastrocolic  n)ute,  835 

Paracentesis  alxiominis,  651 
of  right  auricle  of  heart,  620 
of  right  ventricle  of  heart,  621 
|K*ricardii,  615 
thoracis,  601 
tunica  vaginalis,  913 
tympani,  517 
vesica*,  870 

Paraneural   infiltration   for  regional  anes- 
thesia, 153 
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Paravicini's   method   of  exposing   inferior 

dental  nerve,  i66 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  anatomy  of,  460 

topography  of,  466 
Parkin's  incision  of  cerebellar  subarachnoid 

space  for  drainage,  496 
Parotid  gland,  anatomy  of,  567 
excision  of,  568 
operations  upon,  567 
Patella,  excision  of,  432 

fracture  of,  ununited,  operation  for,  by 

wiring  or  suturing,  198 
fracture    of,     ununited,    operation    for, 
Stimson's  method,  197 
Pelviotomy,  850 

Penis,  amputation  of,  partial,  898 
total,  900 
anatomy  of,  895 
operations  upon,  895 
instruments  for,  895 
Pericardiorrhaphy,  619     . 
Pericardiotomy,    through    intercostal   inci- 
sion, 616 
Pericardium,  anatomy  of,  614 
Pericardium    and    heart,    exposure   of,    by 
excision  of  left  fifth  costal  cartilage,  617 
Pericardium    and    heart,    exposure   of,    by 
osteothoracoplastic   resection  of  ante- 
rior chest -wall,  619 
f)pcrati()ns  upon,  614 
puncture  of,  615 
hUturc  of,  619 
Teritoneuni,   adhesions  of,   oi)crations   for, 
64() 
anat<tniy  of,  647 
optTations  uf)on.  647 

genrral  considerations,  640 
Peroneal  artery,  anatomy  of,  112 

ligation  of,   1  1  2 
Pfannensticl's   method   of  median   inferior 

abdominal  se(  lion,  643 
Pharyngotoniy,  lateral,  554 
median.  554 
>ubhyoiri,  555 
Pharynx,  anatomy  of,  553 
ojuralions  ui)()n.  553 
instrument-  for,  553 
PhK-bcctomy,    \  2() 
Plil('h<)rrha])hy,   i  2() 
Phl<'b()strr])-<is.   \  2q 
Phlebotomy,   uh 

Pill's,  operations  for,  754.     Sec  also  Ilcmor- 
r  ho  ills. 


Pirogoff's  disarticulation  of  foot  at  ankle- 
joint,  361 

Plantar  arter\',  external,  anatomy  of,  113 
artery,  external,  ligation  of,   114 
artery,  internal,  anatomy  of,  115 
arter)',  internal,  ligation  of,  115 

Pleura,  anatomy  of,  599 
operations  upon,  599 

Pleuracentesis,  601 

Pleurotomy,  601 

Plexus  of  nerves,  brachial  anatomy  of,  172 
exposure  of,  172 

Plexuses,  ojjeration  upon,  141 

Pneumectomy,     partial,      through     osteo- 
thoracoplastic flap,  612 

Pneumotomy,  through  thoracoplastic  flap, 
611 

Poggi's    method    of    uretero-ureterostomy, 
866 

Pons,  function  of,  472 

Popliteal  artery,  anatomy  of,  99 
ligation  of,  100 
nerve,  external,  anatomy  of,  181 
nerve,  external,  exposure  of,  181 
nerve,  internal,  anatomy  of,  180 
nerve,  internal,  exposure  of,  180 

Postcentral  fissure,  topography  of,  466 

Precentral  fissure,  topography  of,  466 

Proctectomv,  74 <^.     See  also  Rectectomw 

Proctopexy,  743 

Proctotomy,   744 

Profunda  femoris,  anatomy  of,  q6 
ligation  of,  97 

Prostate  gland,  anatomy  of,  922 
operations  upon,  922 

Prostatectomy.  Q23 

Alexander's  operation,  926 
perineal,  925 
suj)rapubic,  924 

Prostatotomy.  023 

Psychical  (enters,  area  of,  IcMalization.  471 

Pudic  artery,  internal,  anatomy  of,  87 
ligation  of.  88 
nerve,  exposure  of,   170 

Pun(  ture  and  drainage  of  lateral  ventricle^ 
of  brain,  495 
of  abdomen,  651 
of  bladder,  87g 
of  brain,  exploratory,  488 
of  bursa?,  228 
of  heart.  620,  621 
of  joint,  204 
of  kidney,  exploratory,  848 
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Puncture  of  liver,  exploratory,  804 

of  ijericardium,  615 

of  spleen,  exploratory,  828 

of  thorax,  601 

of  tunics  vaginalis,  913 

of  tympanum,  517 

spinal,    for    drainage    of    subarachnoid 
space,  539 

subarachnoid,  for  spinal  ant»sthesia,  538 
Pyelotomy,  850 
Pylorectomy,  791 

followed     by     end-to-end     gastro-entcr- 
ostomy,  Billn)th's  method,  795 

followed     by    posterior    gastro-<lucKlen- 
ostomy,  Kochcr's  method,  792 
Pyloroplasty,    Heincke-Mikulicz    metho<i, 

'789 
Pylorus,  divulsion  of,  Loreta's  operation, 

791 


Radial  arterj*,  anatomy  of,  67 
ligation  of,  69 
ncr\'e,  anatomy  of,  176 
exposure  of,  177 
Radio-ulnar  articulation,  superior,  excision 

of,  416 
Radius,  excision  of,  412 
Re-amputation  for  impro|K?rly  made  flaps, 

Rectectomy,  by  perineal  route,  752 
by  sacral  route,  745 
Kraskc's  method,  745 
Rehn-Rydygier  osteoplastic  flap  method, 

.  750 
Rectop)exy,  Verneuil's  method,  743 

Rectotomy,  external,  744 

internal,  744 
Rectum,  anatomy  of,  660 

excision  of,  745.     See  also  Rectectomy. 
Rehn-Rydygier    method    of    excision    of 

rectum,  750 
Reid's  method  of  cranio-cerebral  localiza- 
tion, 476 
Reil,  island  of,  anatomy  of,  j^do 

to})ography  of,  467 
Resection  of  bones,  osteoplastic,  448 
of     f<x)t,      osteoplastic,     externo-lateral 

cur\ed  incision,  453 
of  f<x)t,    osteoplastic,    transverse    U|)Jht 
and   lower   and   obli(|ue    lateral    inci- 
sions, 452 
of  joints,  osteoplastic,  448 


Resection  of  maxilla,  inferior,  osteoplastic, 

457 
of  maxilla,  sui)erior,  osteoplastic,  to  ex- 

ix)se  nasophar}'nx  by  maxillary  route, 

456 
of  maxilla,  superior,  osteoplastic,  to  ex- 
pose nasopharj'nx  by  palatine  route, 

455 
of  maxilla,  superior,  osteoplastic,  vertical 

and  horizontal  incisions,  454 

of  nasal  cartilage,  chondn>plastic,  455 

of  skull,  osteoplastic,  483 

of  spine,  osteoplastic,  534 

of  tarso-metatarsus,  osteoplastic,  449 

of  tarsus,  anterior,  osteoplastic,  449 

middle,  osteoplastic,  450 

Ix>sterior,  osteoplastic,  451 

Retropharyngeal  space,  exposure  of,  556 

Rib  and  costal  cartilage,  excision  of,  447 

excision  of,  447 

Rivinus,  ducts  of,  anatomy  of,  572 

Robson's  methcxl  of  ureten)-ureterostomv, 

867 

Rolandic  fissure,  anatomy  of,  460 

Chiene's  method  of  determining,  478 
tof)ography  of,  465 

Rose's    exjjosure    of    gasserian    ganglion, 

158 


Salpingo-oophorkctomy,  942 

Salpingo-ovariectomy,  942 

Salt    solution,    intravenous    infusion    of. 

Scalp,  skull,  and  brain,  anatomy  of,  459 
Scaf)ula,  excision  of,  420,  421 
Scari>a's  triangle,  anatomy  of,  139 
Sche<le's  o|K"ration  of  thoracoplasty,  607 
Schwartze  antrum  ofwration,  504 
Schwartze-Stacke    o|KTation    for   exiK)sin;5 

mastoid  antrum  and  cells,  506 
Sciatic  artery,  anatomy  of,  85 
ligation  of,  86 
ner\'e,  great,  anatomy  of,  179 
great,  exiK)sure  of,  179 
Scrotum,  anatomy  of,  gi2 
excision  of,  |>artial,  gi3 
o|)eralions  u|K)n,  gi2 
Seminal  vcsi*  U's.  anatomy  of,  g20 

operations  u|H)n,  020 
Scnsori-motor  area,  l(Kalizati»)n  of,  469 
ScqUfStrototny.  201 
Shoulder-blade,  ex(  ision  of,  420,  421 
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Shoulder-joint,  anatomy  of,  323 
disarticulation  at,  326 

general  considerations,  325 
excision  of,  417 
Sight  area,  localization  of,  471 
Sinus,  lateral,  anatomy  of,  462 
inferior,  anatomy  of,  462 
ligation  of,  490 
superior,  anatomy  of,  462 
thrombosis,  operation  for,  492 
topography  of,  468 
occipital,  anatomy  of,  462 
straight,  anatomy  of,  462 
Sinuses,    bony    (air),    of   head    and    face, 
operations  upon,  500 
frontal,  anatomy  of,  508 

exposure  and  drainage  of,  510 
operations  upon,  508 
maxillar\',  anatomy  of,  511 

exposure    of,    through    facial    asi)ect, 
above  alveolar  margin,  513 
maxillary,  exposure  of,  through  second 

molar  tooth,  514 
maxillary,  operations  upon,  5 1 1 
maxillary,  operations  upon,  general  con- 
siderations, 512 
operations  upon,  instruments  for,  513 
venous,  of  dura  mater,  462 
Skin  in  amputation,  treatment  of,  255 
Skull,  fracture  of,  trephining  for,  492 
osteoplastic  resection  of,  483 
scalp  and  brain,  anatomy  of,  459 
thickness  of,  479 
Smell  area,  localization  of,  471 
Smith's  method  of  amputating  leg  at  upi)er 
third,  370 
disarticulation  at  knee-joint,  374 
Snuff-lK)X,  anatomy  of,  68 
Sound  area,  localization  of,  471 
Sound,  introdui  lion  of,  into  female  bladder, 
879 
into  male  bladder,  878 
into  urethra,  878 
Speculum,  ear,  introduction  of,  for  exam- 
ination of  membrana  tympani,  517 
Speech  areas,  localization  of,  471 
Spence's   disarticulation   at  shoulder-joint, 

327 
Spermatic  cord,  anatomy  of,  917 

operations  uj)on,  917 

Sphenopalatine  nen'e,  anatomy  of,  160 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  anatomy  of,  170 

exposure  of,   1 70 


Spinal  anesthesia,  subarachnoid  puncture 
for,  538 
cord,  anatomy  of,  526 
operations  upon,  526 

general  considerations,  528 
instruments  for,  530 
tumors  of,  operation  for,  539 
puncture,  for  drainage  of  subarachnoid 
space,  539 
Spine,  anatomy  of,  526 
operations  ui)on,  526 

general  considerations,  528 
instruments  for,  530 
osteoplastic  resection  of,  534 
Spleen,  anatomy  of,  827 

exposure  of,  by  subpleural  route,  829 
operations  upon,  827 

general  considerations,  828 
instruments  for,  828 
puncture  of,  explorator}*,  828 
suture  of,  830 
Splenectomy,  partial,  831 

total,  831 
Splenopexy,  830 
Splenorrhaphy,  830 

Splenotomy,  oblique  subcostal  incision,  829 
Ssabanajew-Franck's    method    of  gastros- 
tomy, 767 
Stenson's  duct,  anatomy  of,  567 

operations  upon,  567 
Stephen  Smith's  method  of  amputating  leg 
at  upper  third,  370 
method    of    disarticulation    at     knee- 
joint,  374 
Stimson's  operation  for  ununited  fracture 

of  patella,   IQ7 
Stomach,  anatomy  of,  760 

cardiac    orifice    of,    dilatation    of.     See 
Esophagus,  retrograde  dUatation  of,  562 
operations  upon,  760 

general  considerations,  761 
instruments  for,  762 
I)yloric    orifice    of,    diN-ulsion,     Loreta's 

operation,  791 
suture  of,  788 
Stomach-tube,  introduction  of,  762 
Stomach -wall,  suture  of,  765 
Stone  in  bladder,  lateral  perineal  cystotomy 
for,  883 
median  i)erineal  cystotomy  for,  886 
Stricture   of  esophagus,   dilatation,   direct, 

of  esophagus,  dilatation,  retrograde,  562 
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Stricture  of  esophagus,  division,  by  string 
friction,  Abbe's  operation,  562 
of  esophagus,  divulsion,  direct,  562 
of  esophagus,  divulsion,  retrograde,  562 
of  esophagus,  tubage,  permanent,  562 
Subarachnoid    puncture    for    spina!    anes- 
thesia, 538 
space,  cerebellar,  incision  of,  for  drainage, 
496 
drainage  of,  spinal  puncture  for,  539 
Subclavian  arter)',  anatomy  of,  51 
left,  first  iK)rtion,  ligation  of,  53 
right,  first  portion,  ligation  of,  52 
second  portion,  ligation  of,  53 
third  portion,  ligation  of,  54 
Subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  555 
Sublingual  gland,  anatomy  of,  572 
excision  of,  572 
operations  ui)on,  572 
Submaxillar}'  gland,  anatomy  of,  570 
excision  of,  571 
operations  upon,  570 
Subscapular  arter\',  anatomy  of,  64 

ligation  of,  64 
Supra -orbital  nerve,  anatomy  of,  160 

exjKJsure  of,  160 
Suprascapular  arter\',  anatomy  of,  58 

ligation  of,  59 
Suprathyroid  lar>'ngotomy,  548 
Suture  of  arter\',  117 
of  bladder,  887 
of  heart,  621 

of  intestines,  663.  See  also  Enterorrhaphy. 
of  kidney,  851 
of  ligaments,  226 
of  liver,  813,  814 
of  muscle,  207 
of  ner\'e,  144 
of  fxrricardium,  619 
of  spleen,  830 
of  stomach,  788 
of  stomach-wall,  765 
of  tendon,  213 
of  thoracic  duct,  132 
of  ureters,  865 
of  urethra,  91 1 
of  veins,  126 
Sylvian  fissure,  anatomy  of,  450 

topograi)hy  of,  465 
Svme's  method  of  disarticulation  of  foot  at 
ankle- joint,  360 
of  external  perineal  urethrotomy,  Q07 
Syndesmotomy,  226 


Tabatiere,  anatomy  of,  69 
Tamponing  of  larynx,  548 

of  trachea,  553 
Tarsometatarsus,  osteoplastic  resection  of, 

449 
Tarsus,  anterior,  osteoplastic  resection  of, 

449 

middle,  osteoplastic  resection  of,  450 

posterior,  osteoplastic  resection  of,  451 
Taste  area,  localization  of,  471 
TaufTer's  method  of  uretero-ureterostomy, 

866 
Teale's  method  of  amf)Utation  by  unequal 

rectangular  flaps,  272 
Temporal  artery,  anatomy  of,  43 

ligation  of,  43 
Temporomaxillar)'  articulation,  excision  of, 

444 
Temporosphenoidal  fissure,  superior,  tofxig- 

raphy  of,  467 
Tendon,  suture  of,  213 
Tendon-grafting,  221 
Tendon-lengthening,  216 
Tendons  in  amputation,  treatment  of,  255 

operations  upon,  211 
Tendon-sheaths,  excision  of,  224 
operations  upon,  211 
ruptured,  repair  of,  223 
Tendon -shortening,  220 
Tenorrhaphy,  213 
Tenotomy,  211 
open,  212 
subcutaneous,  212 
Testes,  anatomy  of,  912 
operations  upon,  912 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  379 
at  condyles  of  femur,  379 
general  considerations,  378 
just  above  condyles  of  femur,  380 
just  below  tnxhanters,  386 
lower,  middle,  or  up|xT  third,  38a 
lower  third,  382 
anatomy  of,  376 
Thoracentesis,  601 
Thoracic  duct,  anatomy  of,  132 
ligation  of,  133 
suture  of,   132 
tracheotomy,  553 
Thonicoplasly,  604 

Kstlaender's  ofwration,  604 
S<  he<le's  ofHTation,  607 
Thoracotomy,  hy  partial  excision  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  602 
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Thoracotomy,  intercostal,  601 

mediastinal,  anterior,  by  long  median  in- 
cision, 588 
mediastinal,  anterior,  by  osteoplastic  re- 
section of  part  of  sternum,  590 
mediastinal,  posterior,  593 
Thorax,  anatomy  of,  576 
operations  upon,  576 

instruments  for,  579 
puncture  of,  601 
Thrombosis  of  lateral  sinus,  operation  for, 

492 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  with  part  of  meta- 
carpal, 296 
disarticulation  of,  at  mctacarjjo-phalan- 
gcal  joint,  289 
with  metacarpal,  298 
metacarpal  of,  excision,  408 
Thyroid  arter\',  inferior,  anatomy  of,  57 
ligation  of,  57 
superior,  anatomy  of,  37 
ligation  of,  37 
gland,  anatomy  of,  573 
operations  upon,  573 
Thyroidectomy,  complete,  575 

partial,  573 
Thyrotomy,  544 
Tibia,  excision  of,  430 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  103 
ligation  of,  104 
f)ostcrior,  anatomy  of,  108 
ligation  of,  io() 
nerve,  anterior,  anatomy  of,  182 
exposure  of,   182 
posterior,  anatomy  of,  180 
exposure  of,  180 
Toe,   disarticulation    of,    with    metatarsal, 

great,    disarticulatit)n   of,    at    metatarso- 
phalangeal joint,  341 
great,  disarticulation  of,  with  mi-tatarsal, 

350 
little,    disarticulation    of,    at    metatarso- 

I)halangeal  joint,  341 

little,  disarticulation  of,  with  metatarsal, 

Toes,  amputation  of,  at  first  phalanx,  T^TfS 
at  last  phalanx,  336 
at  metatarsus,  34S 
at  second  phalanx,   t,t^?> 
general  considerations,  t,t^^ 
with  part  of  metatarsals,  347 
anatomy  of,  33 


Toes,  disarticulation  of,  at  first  interpha- 
langeal  joints,  338 

at  interphalangeal  joint,  337 

at  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  340 

at  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  353 

general  considerations,  335 

with  metatarsals,  349 
excision  of  bones  and  joints  about,  422 

of  first  interphalangeal  joint,  423 

of  first  phalanx,  424 

of  metatarsal  bones,  424 

of  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  424 

of  second  interphalangeal  joint,  423 

of  second  phalanges,  423 

of  terminal  phalanges,  423 
second,  third,  or  fourth,  disarticulation 

of,  at  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  340 
two  adjoining,  disarticulation  of,  at  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal joint,  342 
two  or  three  contiguous,  disarticulation 

of,  with  metatarsals,  353 
Tongue,  anatomy  of,  518 
excision  of,  520 

general  considerations,  518 

instruments  for,  519 

limited  portions,  520 
operations  upon,  518 
Tonsillectomy,  complete,   through  mouth, 

564 
through  neck,  565 

partial,  through  mouth,  564 
Tonsillotomy,  563 
Tonsils,  anatomy  of,  563 
operations  ujxjn,  563 

general  considerations,  563 
instruments  for,  563 
Torsion  of  artery,  120 

of  veins,   129 
Trachea,  anatomy  of,  548 

foreign  bodies  in,  ()j)eration  for,  553 
operations  u]X)n,  548 

general  considerations,  549 
instruments  for,  549 
tamponing  of,  553 
Tracheo-laryngotomy,  552 
Tracheoscopy,  553 
Tracheotomy,  high,  550 
low,  552 
thoracic,  553 

V)y    posterior   mediastinal   osteoplastic 
flap  operation,  622 
Transversalis  colli,  anatomy  of,  57 
ligation  of,  58 
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Trephining,  481 

circular,  481 

for  fracture  of  skull,  492 

linear,  487 

varieties  of,  480 
Trifacial  ner\'e,  extracranial  exposure  of, 

intracranial  exposure  of,  155 
Tuffier's  method  of  nephn)pexy,  856 
Tumor,  cerebellar,  operation  for,  499 
cerebral,  operation  for,  498 
of  spinal  cord,  operation  for,  539 
Tunica  albuginea,  anatomy  of,  913 
vaginalis,  anatomy  of,  913 

puncture  of,  913 
vasculosa,  anatomy  of,  913 
Tympanum,  membrane  of,  anatomy  of,  516 
introduction  of  ear  speculum  for  ex- 
amination of,  517 
puncture  of,  517 


Ulcer,  gastric,  operation  for,  800 
perforated,  oi)eration  for,  800 
Ullmann's     modification     of     Maunsell's 

method  of  entero-enterostomy,  699 
Ulna,  excision  of,  411 
Ulnar  artery,  anatomy  of,  73 
ligation  of,  74 
nerve,  anatomy  of,  175 
exposure  of,  175 
Umbilical  hernia,  anatomy  of,  958 

operation  for,  959 
Ureterectomy,  873 

partial,  by  oblique  lumbar  incision,  874 
total,  with  removal  of  kidney,  874 
Uretero-rectostomy,  870 
Ureterorrhaphy,  865 
Ureterotomy,  864 
Uretero-ureteral  anastomosis,  865 
Uretero-ureterostomy,  865 
Ureters,  anatomy  of,  861 
exposure  of,  863 
implantation  of,  868 
into  bladder,  860 
into  large  intestine,  870 
upon  skin  of  loin  or  alxiomen,  873 
operations  u}K>n.  861 

general  considerations,  862 
instruments  for,  S63 
suture  of,  865 
Urethra,  anatomy  of,  Q02 
female,  anatomy  of.  903 


Urethra,  introduction  of  sound  or  catheter 

*  into,  878 

male,  anatomy  of,  902 

operations  ujK)n,  902 

suture  of,  911 
Urethrorrhaphy,  911 
Urethrostomy,  911 
Urethrotomy,  904 

external  {)erineal.  Cock's  method,  910 

external  perineal,  Gouley's  method,  908 

external  perineal,  Syme*s  method,  907 

external  jx^rineal,  Wheelhouse's  method, 
909 

internal,  by  dilating  urethrotome,  905 
Uterus,  anatomy  of,  929 

broad  ligament  of,  anatomy  of,  930 

operations  upon,  929 
instruments  for,  932 

round  ligaments  of,  anatomy,  931 


Vagina,  anatomy  of,  931 
V^an    Hook's    method     of     uretero-ureter- 
ostomy, 867 
'   Varicocele,      Bennett's      modification      of 
Howse's  operation  for,  919 
operation  for  radical  cure  of,  919 
Vas  deferens,  anatomy  of,  918 
Vasa  deferentia,  anatomy  of,  918 
Vascular  neoplasms,  injection  of  water  at 

high  temperature  in,  125 
Vasectomy,  partial,  918 
Veins,  acupressure  of,  129 
excision  of,  129 

infusion  of  salt  solution  into,  130 
ligation  of,  en  masse,  129 
in  amputation.  253 
lateral,  127 
temiKirary,  128 
transverse,  128 
oi)erations  upon,  126 
pressure  of,  I2g 
suture  of,  126 
torsion  of,  i2() 
Venesection,   126 
;    Venous  forci pressure,  I2() 
Ventricles,  lateral,  of  brain,  puncture  and 
drainage  of,  4()5 
lateral,  of  brain,  to|)<)graphy  of,  468 
Verneuil's  method  of  re<  tojK'xy,  743 
Vertebral  artcr)',  anatomy  of,  55 
ligation  of,  5O 
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Vesical  calculus,  lateral  perineal,  cystotomy 
for»  883 
median  perineal  cystotomy  for,  886 
drainage,  892 
Vesiculae  seminales  and  part  of  ejaculatory 
ducts,    total    excision   of,    Young's 
operation,  921 
operations  upon,  920 
Vischer's    method    of    lateral    abdominal 

section,  646 
Volkmann's  operation  for  hydrocele,  914 
Von  Bergmann's  operation  for  hydrocele, 

915 
Von  Hacker's  method  of  posterior  gastro- 
enterostomy, 783 


Waxxen's  radical  excision  of  breast,  584 
Weir's  method  of  antero-lateral  abdominal 
section,  639 
modification  of  Bircher's  operation  for 

gastroplication,  787 
modification  of  Murphy's  button,  lateral 
anastomosis  with,  708 
Wharton*s  duct,  anatomy  of,  570 

operations  upon,  570 
Wheclhouse's  method  of  external  perineal 
urethrotomy,  909 


Whitehead's  excision  of  tongue,  520 

operation  for  hemorrhoids,  755 
Winslow,  foramen  of,  anatomy  of,  648 
Winslow's  method  of  uretero-ureterostomy, 

867 
Witzel's  method  of  gastrostomy,  769 
Wladimiroff-Mikulicz  osteoplastic  resection 
of  foot,  452 
osteoplastic  resection  of  foot,  modifica- 
tion, 453 
Wdlfler's  method  of  anterior  gastxo-enter- 
ostomy,  777 
of  gastrogastrostomy,  785 
Wound,  bullet,  of  brain,  operation  for,  493 
Wounds  of  intestines,  enterorrhaphy  for, 

670 
Wrist-joint,  anatomy  of,  302 
disarticulation  at,  304 

general  considerations,  303 
excision  of,  408 
Wyeth's  disarticulation  at  hip-joint,  390 
operation  for  vascular  neoplasms,  125 


Yoxtng's  method  of  total  excision  of 
vesicule  seminales  and  part  of  ejacula- 
tory ducts,  921 
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NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL   DISEASES, 


Church  and  Peterson's 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 


Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Archibald  Church,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  and  Head  of  Neurologic 
Department,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago;  and 
Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  President  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Lunacy ;  Chief  of  Clinic,  Department  for  Nervous  Diseases,  College 
of  Physician  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Handsome  octavo,  875  pages; 
322  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.CX)  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

FOURTH   EDITION.  THOROUGHLY  REVISED— JUST  ISSUED 

This  work  has  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception  from  the  profession  at 
large,  four  editions  having  been  called  for  in  as  many  years.  It  fills  a  distinct 
want  in  medical  literature,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  furnishes  in  one  volume  prac- 
tical treatises  on  the  two  great  subjects  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  In  this 
edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  every  part,  both  by  additions  to 
the  subject  matter  and  by  rearrangement  wherever  necessary,  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  practitioner  and  the  student.  Several  sections  have  been 
entirely  rewritten,  and  there  have  been  added  a  number  of  new  illustrations,  an 
increased  amount  of  tabular  matter,  and  a  series  of  diagrams  that  have  proved 
of  assistance  in  the  solution  of  diagnostic  problems. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

"  This  edition  has  been  revised,  new  illui^trations  added,  and  some  new  matter,  and  really 
is  two  books.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  disease  are  clear,  directions  as  to  treatment  definite, 
and  disputed  matters  and  theories  are  omitted.     Altogether  it  is  a  most  useful  text-book." 

Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

"  The  best  text-book  exposition  of  this  subject  of  our  day  for  the  busy  practitioner.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  idiocy  and  imbecility  is  undoubtedly  th«'  brst  that  has  been  given  us  in  any 
work  of  recent  date  upon  mental  diseast-s.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  this  part  of  Dr. 
Peterson's  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

"To  be  clear,  brief,  and  thorough,  and  at  the  «;ame  time  authoritative,  arc  merits  that 
ensure  popularity.  The  medical  student  and  practitioner  will  find  in  this  volume  a  ready  and 
reliable  resource." 


SAUNDERS  BOOKS  ON 


Barton  and  Well«r' 
Medical  Thesaurus 


A  NEW  WORK— JUST  ISSUED 


A  Thesaurus  of  Medical  Words  and  Phrases.  By  Wilfred  M. 
Barton,  A.  M.,  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy,  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C ;  and  Walter  A.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Laryn- 
gology and  Rhinology,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C 
Handsome  octavo  of  about  650  pages.  Cloth,  |to.oo  net ;  Sheep  or 
Half  Morocco,  |So.oo  net 

THE  ONLY  MEDICAL  THESAURUS  EVER  PUBUSHED 

This  work  is  the  only  Medical  Thesaurus  ever  published,  h  aims  to  perform 
for  medical  literature  the  same  services  which  Roget's  work  has  done  for  literature 
in  general ;  that  is,  instead  of,  as  an  ordinary  dictionary  does,  supplying  the 
meaning  to  given  words,  it  reverses  the  process,  and  when  the  meaning  or  idea 
is  in  the  mind,  it  endeavors  to  supply  the  fitting  term  or  phrase  to  express  that 
idea.  To  obviate  constant  reference  to  a  lexicon  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
terms,  brief  definitions  are  given  before  each  word.  As  a  dictionary  is  of  service 
to  those  who  need  assistance  in  interpreting  the  expressed  thought  of  others,  the 
Thesaurus  is  intended  to  assist  those  who  have  to  write  or  to  speak  to  give  proper 
expression  to  their  own  thoughts.  In  order  to  enhance  the  practical  application 
of  the  book  cross  references  from  one  caption  to  another  have  been  introduced, 
and  terms  inserted  under  more  than  one  caption  when  the  nature  of  the  term 
permitted.  In  the  matter  of  synonyms  of  technical  words  the  authors  have  per- 
formed for  medical  science  a  service  never  before  attempted.  Writers  and 
speakers  desiring  to  avoid  unpleasant  repetition  of  words  will  find  this  feature 
of  the  work  of  invaluable  service.  Indeed,  this  Thesaurus  of  medical  terms  and 
phrases  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  all  persons  who  are  called  upon 
to  state  or  explain  any  subject  in  the  technical  language  of  medicine.  To  this 
class  belong  not  only  teachers  in  medical  colleges  and  authors  of  medical  books, 
but  also  every  member  of  the  profession  who  at  some  time  may  be  required  to 
deliver  an  address,  state  his  experience  before  a  medical  society,  contribute  to 
the  medical  press,  or  give  testimony  before  a  court  as  an  expert  witness. 


INSANITY  AND  HYGIENE.  5 

Brower  and  Bannister 

on  Insanity 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Insanity.  For  the  Student  and  General 
Practitioner.  By  Daniel  R.  Brower,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL. D.,  Professor 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  in  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  Henry  M.  Bannister,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  formerly  Senior  Assistant  Physician,  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  Handsome  octavo  of  426  pages,  with  a  number  of 
full-page  inserts.     Cloth,  J>3.oo  net. 

FOR  STUDENT  AND  PRACTITIONER 

This  work,  intended  for  the  student  and  general  practitioner,  is  an  intelligible, 
up-to-date  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  of  psychiatry,  and  will  be  found  of  in- 
valuable service,  especially  to  the  busy  practitioner  unable  to  yield  the  time  for  a 
more  exhaustive  study.  The  work  has  been  rendered  more  practical  by  omitting 
elaborate  case  records  and  pathologic  details,  as  well  as  discussions  of  speculative 
and  controversial  questions. 

American  Medicine 

"  Commends  itself  for  lucid  expression  in  clear-cut  English,  so  essential  to  the  student  in 
any  department  of  medicine.  .  .  .  Treatment  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book,  and  for 
this  aspect  is  especially  commended  to  general  practitioners," 

Bergey*s  Hygiene 

The  Principles  of  Hygiene:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Students, 
Physicians,  and  Health  Officers.  By  D.  A.  Bergey,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  First 
Assistant,  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo 
volume  of  495  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

FOR  STUDENTS.  PHYSICIANS,  AND   HEALTH  OmCERS 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  medicine  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  upon  which  modem  hygienic 
practices  are  based,  and  to  aid  physicians  and  health  officers  in  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  advances  made  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  recent  years. 
The  book  is  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  represents  the  practical 
advances  made  in  the  science  of  hygiene  up  to  date. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal 

"  It  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  practitioner  of  mrdicine  and  the  practical  sanitarian  ;  and 
students  of  architecture,  who  need  to  consider  problems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water 
supply,  and  sewage  disposal,  may  consult  it  with  profit." 


SAt/NDERS"   BOOKS  ON 


GET  A^!*%^^#t*^  THCHEW 

THE  BEST  AlllCfflCSkll  STANDASD 


•     

Illustrated  Dictionary 

Third  Revised  EdKtfon— Just  Issued 


The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictloiiafy •  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionaiy  of  the  terms  used  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentistiy, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  kindred  branches ;  with  over  lOO  new  and 
elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome  illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Newman 
DoRLAND,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  "  The  American  Pocket  Medical  Diction- 
ary." Large  octavo,  nearly  800  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 
Price,  II4.S0  net ;  with  thumb  index,  1^5.00  net. 

Qkfm  m  Mttdnum  AflMoalof  MaMer  ia  a  MJnimimi  Space*  and  at  iStm  Lewit 

PoMlUe  CotI 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THREE  YEARS  —  I2»S0O  COPIES 

The  immediate  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  special  features  that  distin- 
guish it  from  other  books  of  its  kind.  It  gives  a  maximum  of  matter  in  a  mini- 
mum space  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Though  it  is  practically  unabridged, 
yet  by  the  use  of  thin  bible  paper  and  flexible  morocco  binding  it  is  only  i  ^ 
inches  thick.  The  result  is  a  truly  luxurious  specimen  of  book -making.  In  this 
new  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  upward  of  one  hundred 
important  new  terms  that  have  appeared  in  recent  medical  literature  have  been 
added,  thus  bringing  the  book  absolutely  up  to  date.  The  book  contains  hun- 
dreds of  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  dictionar)',  over  100  original  tables, 
and  many  handsome  illustrations,  including  24  colored  plates. 


PERSONAL   OPINIONS 


Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

"  Dr.  Dorland's  dictionary  is  admirable.  It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
size.     No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 

Roswell  P&rk.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  my  astonishment  at  seeing  how  much  he  has  condensed  within  rela- 
tively small  space.  I  find  nothing  to  criticize,  very  much  to  commend,  and  was  interested  in 
finding  some  of  the  new  words  which  are  not  in  other  recent  dictionaries." 


PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 


Galbraith's 
rour  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life 

Second  Revised  Edition — Just  Issued 


The  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life:  A  Study  in  Hygiene.  By 
Anna  M.  Galbraith,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  etc.  With  an  Intmductory  Note  by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  i2nio 
volume  of  200  pages.     Cloth,  Jlo.oo  net. 

MAIDENHOOD.  MARRIAGE.  MATERNITY.  MENOPAUSE 

In  this  instructive  work  are  stated,  in  a  modest,  pleasing,  and  conclusive 
manner,  those  truths  of  which  every  woman  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge. 
Written,  as  it  is,  for  the  laity,  the  subject  is  discussed  in  language  readily  grasped 
even  by  those  most  unfamiliar  with  medical  subjects. 

Birminghftin  MedicaJ  Review,  England 

"  We  do  not  as  a  rule  care  for  medical  books  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.    But 
we  must  admit  that  the  advice  in  Dr.  Galbmith's  work  is  in  the  main  wise  and  wholesome." 

Pyle's  Personal  Hygiene 


A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene :  Proper  Living  upon  a  Physiologic 
Basis.  By  Eminent  Specialists.  Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pvle,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Octavo 
volume  of  344  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  Jti.50  net. 

PROPER  LIVING  UPON  A  PHYSIOLOGIC  BASIS 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  set  forth  plainly  the  best  means  of  developing 
and  maintaining  physical  and  mental  vigor.  It  represents  a  thorough  exposition 
of  living  upon  a  physiologic  basis.  There  are  chapters  upon  Hygiene  of  the 
Digestive  Apparatus,  Skin  and  its  Appendages,  Vocal  and  Respiratory  Apparatus, 
Eye,  Ear,  Brain,  and  Nervous  System,  and  a  chapter  upon  Exercise. 

Boflton  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal 

"  The  work  has  been  excellently  done,  there  is  no  undue  repetition,  and  the  writers  have 
succeeded  unusually  well  in  presenting  facts  of  practical  significance  based  on  sound  knowl- 
edge." 


8  SAUNDERS-  BOOKS  ON 

Draper's  Legal  Medicine 

A  Text-Book  of  Legal  Medicine.  By  Frank  Winthrop  Draper, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  Bos- 
ton ;  Medical  Examiner  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  etc. 
Handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 
$0.00  net. 

A  NEW  WORK— PREPARING 

The  subject  of  Legal  Medicine  is  one  of  great  importance,  especially  to  the 
general  practitioner,  for  it  is  to  him  that  calls  to  attend  cases  which  may  prove  to 
be  medicolegal  in  character  most  frequently  come.  The  medicolegal  field  includes 
not  only  deaths  of  a  homicidal  nature,  but  also  suits  at  law — the  fatal  railway  acci- 
dent, machinery  casualties,  and  the  like,  to  which  the  neighboring  physician  may 
be  called,  and  later,  perhaps,  summoned  to  court.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
every  practitioner  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  medicolegal 
science.  This  volume,  although  prepared  as  a  help  to  medical  students,  will  be 
found  no  less  valuable  and  instructive  to  practitioners.  The  author  has  not  only 
cited  illustrative  cases  from  the  standard  treatises  on  forensic  medicine,  but  these 
he  has  supplemented  with  details  from  his  own  exceptionally  full  experience — an 
experience  gained  during  his  service  as  Medical  Examiner  for  the  city  of  Boston 
for  the  past  twenty -six  years.  During  this  time  his  investigations  have  comprised 
nearly  seventy-seven  thousand  deaths  under  a  suspicion  of  violence.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  work  is  authoritative,  and,  written  by  an  experienced 
teacher,  the  language  is  clear  and  concise. 

Jakob  and  FisherV 

Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of   the  Nervous   System   and  Its  Diseases. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Chk.  Jakob,  of  Erlangen.  From  the  Second  Rcx-iscd 
German  Editwn.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Enw.^Kn  D.  Flsiier,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  University  and  Hellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  With  83  plates  and  copious  text. 
Cloth,  S3-50  net.     /«  Saunders'  Hand-Atlas  Series. 

I'he  matter  is  divided  into  Anatomy.  Pathology,  and  Description  of  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System.  The  plates  illustrate  these  divisions  most  completely; 
especially  is  this  so  in  regard  to  pathology.  The  essct  site  and  character  of  the 
lesion  are  portrayed  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  themselves  or 
the  memory  of  the  reader. 
PIUlulelphiA  Medicbl  Journal 


■mpiki 


ilific  fidelity  of  Ihis 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 


American  Text-Book  of 
Diseases  of  Children 

American  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Children.  Edited  by  Louis 
Starr,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Pediatrist  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  etc. ; 
assisted  by  Thompson  S.  Westcott,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  Children,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Handsome  octavo,  1244  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth, 
$7,00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  JI8.00  net. 

SECOND  REVISED  EDITION 

To  keep  up  with  the  rapid  advances  in  the  field  of  pediatrics,  the  whole  sub- 
ject-matter embraced  in  the  first  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  new  articles 
added,  some  original  papers  amended,  and  a  number  entirely  rewritten  and 
brought  up  to  date.  The  volume  has  thus  been  increased  in  size  by  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  material. 

British  Medical  Journal 

"  May  be  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  guide  to  the  subject 
of  the  diseases  of  children." 

Gould  and  Pyle's 
Curiosities  of  Medicine 

Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  George  M.  Gould, 
M.  D.,  and  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.  D.  An  encyclopedic  collection  of  rare 
and  extraordinary  cases  and  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  abnormal- 
ity in  all  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  derived  from  an  exhaustive 
research  of  medical  literature  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
abstracted,  classified,  annotated,  and  indexed.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  968  pages,  295  engravings,  and  12  full-page  plates.  Pop- 
ular Edition  :  Cloth,  $3.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^4.00  net. 

As  a  complete  and  authoritative  Book  of  Reference,  this  work  will  be  of  value 
not  only  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but  to  all  persons  interested  in 
general  scientific,  sociologic,  and  medicolegal  topics  ;  in  fact,  the  absence  of  any 
complete  work  upon  the  subject  makes  this  volume  one  of  the  most  important 
literary  innovations  of  the  day. 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

"We  would  gladly  exchange  a  multitude  of  the  relatively  useless  works  which  but  encumber 
all  branches  of  medicine,  for  one  so  comprehensive,  so  exhaustive,  so  able,  and  so  remarkable 
m  its  field  as  this." 


SAUNDERS'    BOOKS   ON 


Hofmann  and  Peterson's 
Legfal  Medicine 


Atlas  of  Legal  Medicine.  By  Dr.  E.  von  Hofmann,  of  Vienna, 
Edited  by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D,,  Chief  of  Clinic,  Nervous  De- 
partment, College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons,  New  York..  With  120 
colored  figures  on  56  plates  and  193  half-tone  illustrations.  Cloth, 
^3.50  net.     In  Saundfrs'  Hand-Atlas  Scries. 


By  reason  of  the  wealth  of  illustrations  and  the  fidelity  of  the  colored  plates, 
the  book  supplements  all  the  text-books  on  the  subject  Moreover,  it  furnishes  to 
every  physician,  student,  and  lawyer  a.  veritable  treasure-house  of  information. 


The  Piwiidoaer,  London 

"  The  lllu5lra[ions  appear  1i 


be  the  besi  thai  h. 


Chapman's 
Medical  Jurisprudence 


Medical  Jurisprudence,  Insanity,  and  Toxicology.  By  Henrv  C. 
Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Handsome 
i2mo  of  339  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.75  net. 

JUST  ISSUCD-THIRD  REVISED  EDITION.    ENLARGED 

This  work  is  based  on  the  author's  practical  expe 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  six  y( 
therefore,  is  of  unusual  value. 

This  third  edition  h;is  been  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
bring  it  absolutely  in  accord  with  the  very  latest  advances  in  this  important  branch 
of  medical  science.     There  is  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with  as  great  favor  as  the 
previous  editions. 
Jountal  ol  the  American  Medicnl  Auociation  —  /"  A', :  iWiviy  Ihr  Stiand  EJition 

■■  It  15  an  excellent  m.inual  in  which  an  accurate  epiioms  is  given  o(  ihe  enisling  knowledge 
on  the  sub^ci  ■ 


s  physician 
.   Chapman's  book, 
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Davis'  Obstetric  and 
Gynecologic  Nursing 


Obstetric  and  Qynecolosric  Nursing.  By  Edward  P.  Davis,  A.  M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist,  Philadelphia 
Hospital.     i2mo  of  400  pages,  illustrated.     Buckram,  $1,7$  "^^• 

This  volume  is  designed  for  the  obstetric  and  gynecologic  nurse.  Obstetric 
nursing  demands  some  knowledge  of  natural  pregnancy  and  of  the  signs  of  acci- 
dents and  diseases  which  may  occur  during  pregnancy.  It  also  requires  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  care  of  the  patient  and  child.  Gynecologic  nursing  is  really 
a  branch  of  surgical  nursing,  and  as  such  requires  special  instruction  and  training. 
This  volume  presents  this  information  in  the  most  convenient  form. 

The  Lftncet,  London 

"  Not  only  nurses,  but  even  newly  qualified  medical  men,  would  learn  a  great  deal  by  a 
perusal  of  this  book.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  style,  and  is  a  work  we  can  recom- 
mend." 

Watson's  Nursing 

A  Handbook  lor  Nurses.  By  J.  K.  Watson,  M.D.,  Edin.  Assistant 
House-Surgeon,  Sheffield  Royal  Hospital.  American  Edition,  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Women's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  i2mo,  413  pages,  73  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $\,$o  net. 

This  work  aims  to  supply  in  one  volume  that  information  which  so  many  nurses 
at  the  present  time  are  trying  to  extract  from  various  medical  works,  and  to  present 
that  informadon  in  a  suitable  form.  Nurses  must  necessarily  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  medical  knowledge,  and  the  author  of  this  book  has  aimed  judiciously 
to  cater  to  this  need  with  the  object  of  directing  the  nurses*  pursuit  of  medical 
information  in  proper  and  legitimate  channels. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"  The  intelligent  nurse  will  find  this  a  most  convenient  manual,  and  there  arc  many  things 
in  it  that  the  physician  might  find  of  use.  In  recommending  text-books  to  nurses  it  could  he 
put  in  the  first  rank." 
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Golebiewski  and  Bailey's 
Accident  Diseases 


Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  Caused  hy  Acddents.    By  Dr.  Ed. 

Golebiewski,  of  Berlin.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Pearcb  Bailey, 
M.  D.y  Attending  Physician  ta  the  Almshouse  and  Incurable  Hospitals, 
New  York.  With  71  colored  illustrations  on  40  plates,  143  text-iUus- 
trations,  and  549  pages  of  text.  Cloth,  1^4.00  net.  In  Saunders*  Hand^ 
Adas  Series, 

This  work  contains  a  full  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  of  acddent 
injury ;  the  functional  disability  caused  thereby  ;  the  medicolegal  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  amount  of  indemnity  justified  in  given  cases.  The  work  is 
indispensable  to  every  physician  who  sees  cases  of  injury  due  to  accidents,  to 
advanced  students,  to  surgeons,  and,  on  account  of  its  illustrations  and  statistical 
data,  it  is  none  the  less  useful  to  accident-insurance  organizations. 

Tih«  Medical  Record,  New  YoriL 

"  This  volume  is  upon  an  important  and  only  recently  systematized  subject,  which  Is  grow- 
ing in  extent  all  the  time.    The  pictorial  part  of  the  book  is  very  satSs&ctory.'* 

Stoney's 
Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 


Practical  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  with  Poison -Emergencies  ;  Mineral  Waters ; 
Weights  and  Measures  ;  Dose-List,  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms  used 
in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Emily  A.  M.  Stoney,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  Carney  Hospital, 
South  Boston,  Mass.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  306  pages.  Cloth, 
$\.^o  net. 

The  present  book  differs  from  other  similar  works  in  several  features,  all  of 
which  are  intended  to  render  it  more  practical  and  generally  useful.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  drugs  includes  their  names,  their  sources  and  composition,  their 
various  preparations,  physiologic  actions,  directions  for  handling  and  administer- 
ing, and  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  contains  everything  that  a  nurse  ought  to  know  in  regard  to  drugs. 
As  a  reference-book  for  nurses  it  will  without  question  be  very  useful." 


CHILDREN  AND  HYGIENE.  13 

Griffith's  Care  of  the  Baby 

The  Care  of  the  Baby.  By  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  University  of  Penn. ;  Physician  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Phila.   i2mo,436  pp.  Illustrated.    Cloth,5iSoriet. 

JUST  ISSUED— THIRD  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  furnish  a  reliable  guide  for  mothers.  He  has 
made  his  statements  plain  and  easily  understood,  in  the  hope  that  the  volume 
may  be  of  service  not  only  to  mothers  and  nurses,  but  also  to  students  and  practi- 
tioners whose  opportunities  for  observing  children  have  been  limited. 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

**  We  are  confident  if  this  little  work  could  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  trained 
nurse  and  of  every  mbther,  infant  mortality  would  be  lessened  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent." 

Crothers'  Morphinism 

Morphinism  and  Narcomania  from  Opium,  Cocain,  Ether,  Chloral, 
Chloroform,  and  other  Narcotic  Drugs ;  also  the  Etiology,  Treatment, 
and  Medicolegal  Relations.  ByT.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.  Handsome  i2mo  of  351 
pages.     Cloth,  j!2.oo  net. 

The  Lancet.  London 

"An  excellent  account  of  the  various  causes,  symptoms,  and  stages  of  morphinism,  the 
discussion  being  throughout  illuminated  by  an  abundance  of  facts  of  clinical,  psychological,  and 
social  interest." 

Abbott's  Transmissible  Diseases 

The  Hys:iene  of  Transmissible  Diseases:  Their  Causation,  Modes 
of  Dissemination,  and  Methods  of  Prevention.  By  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Octavo,  351  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.     Cloth,  S2.50  net. 

SECOND   REVISED   EDITION 

During  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
investigations  upon  the  modes  of  dissemination  of  certain  of  the  specific  infections 
have  been  very  active.  The  sections  on  Malaria,  Yellow  Fever,  Plague,  Filariasis, 
Dysentery,  and  Tuberculosis  have  been  both  revised  and  enlarged. 

The  Lftncet,  London 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  a  concise  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  Professor  Abbott." 
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Stoney's  Nursing 


Practical  Pdints  in  Nursing :  for  Nurses  in  Private  Practice.  By 
Emily  A.  M.  Stoney,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
at  the  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass.  466  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  $1.7$  ^^ 

JUST  ISSUED— THIRD  EDITION.  THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

In  this  volume  the  author  explains  the  entire  range  of  privaie  nursing  as  dia- 
tii^^shed  from  hospikti  nursing,  and  the  nurse  is  instructed  how  best  to  meet  the 
various  emeigencies  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  when  distant  from  medical  or 
surgical  aid  or  when  thrown  on  her  own  resources.  An  especially  valuable  feature 
will  be  found  in  the  directions  how  to  improvise  everything  ordinarily  neected  in  the 
sick-room. 

The  Lancet,  London 

'^  very  complete  exposition  of  practical  nursing  in  its  various  branches,  including  obstetric 
and  gynecologic  nursing.    The  instructions  given  are  full  of  useful  detail." 


Stoney's  Bacteriolo^  and 
Surgical  Technic  for  Nurses 


Bacteriolos:y  and  Surg^ical  Technic  lor  Nurses.  By  Emily  A.  M. 
Stoney,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the 
Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston.  Mass.  i2mo,  200  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.     Cloth,  $\.2^  net. 

The  work  is  intended  as  a  modern  text-book  on  Surgical  Nursing  in  both  hos- 
pital and  private  practice.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Bacteriology 
and  Antiseptics  ;  the  second  part  to  Surgical  Technic,  Signs  of  Death,  and 
Autopsies.  The  matter  in  the  book  is  presented  in  a  practical  form,  and  will 
prove  of  value  to  all  nurses  who  are  called  upon  to  attend  surgical  cases. 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 

"  These  subjects  are  treated  most  accurately  and  up  to  date,  without  the  superfluous  reading 
which  is  so  often  employed.  .  .  .  Nurses  will  find  this  book  of  the  greatest  value  both  during 
their  hospital  course  and  in  private  practice." 


NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES.  15 

American  Pocket  Dictionary  Fourth  Edidoo.  ReviMd 

American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  W.  A.  New- 
man Borland,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Obstetrician  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Containing  the  pronunciation  and  defini- 
tion of  the  principal  words  used  in  medicine  and  kindred  sciences,  with 
64  extensive  tables.  Handsomely  bound  in  flexible  leather,  with  gold 
edges,  1 1. 00  net;  with  patent  thumb  index,  $1.25  net. 

"  I  can  recommend  it  to  our  students  without  reserve." — J.  H.  HOLLAND.  M.  D.,  Dean 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Warwick  and  TunstalFs  First  Aid 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Sick.  By  F.  J.  Warwick,  B.  A., 
M.  B.  Cantab.,  Associate  of  King's  College,  London;  and  A.  C.  Tun- 
stall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Ekiin.,  Surgeon-Captain  Commanding  the  Elast 
London  Volunteer  Brigade  Bearer  Company.  i6mo  of  232  pages  and 
nearly  200  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  well  and  tersely  expressed.  It  will 
prove  especially  useful  to  the  volunteer  first  aid  and  hospital  corps  men  of  the  National 
Guard." — Journal  American  Medical  Association. 

Saunders'  American  Year-Book 

American  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  A  Yearly  Digest 
of  Scientific  Progress  and  Authoritative  Opinion  on  all  Branches  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  drawn  from  journals,  monographs,  and  text-books 
of  the  leading  American  and  foreign  authors  and  investigators.  Arranged, 
with  critical  editorial  comments,  by  eminent  American  specialists,  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  George  M.  Gould,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  In  two 
volumes:  Vol.  I. — General  Medicine^  octavo,  715  pages,  illustrated; 
Vol.  II. — General  Surgery ^  octavo,  684  pages,  illustrated.  Per  volume  : 
Cloth,  I3.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $3.75  net.  Sold  by  Sub- 
scription, 

"It  is  much  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  abstracts,  for,  as  each  section  is  entrusted 
to  experienced  and  able  contributors,  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  certain  critical 
commentaries  and  expositions  .  .  .  proceeding  from  writers  fully  qualified  to  perform 
these  tasks." — The  Lancet,  London. 

Shaw  on  Nervous  Diseases  and  Insanity  Revised 

Essentials  of  Nervous   Diseases  and  Insanity  :    their  Symptoms 

and  Treatment.     A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     By  the  late 

John  C.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 

Nervous  System,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  New  York.     i2mo  of 

204  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.00  net.     In  Saunders'  Question- Com- 

pend  Series, 

"  Clearly  and  intelligently  written ;  we  have  noted  few  inaccuracies  and  several  sug- 
gestive points.  Some  affections  unmentioned  in  many  of  the  large  text-books  are  noted." 
— Bos/on  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Chapin's  Insanity 

A  Compendium  of  Insanity.  By  John  B.  Chapin,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Physician-in-Chief,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Society  of  Mental  Medicine  of  Belgium,  etc.  i2mo,  234  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  ^1.25  net. 

"  It  is  not  a  made  book,  but  a  genuine  condensed  thesis,  which  has  all  the  value  of  ripe 
opinion  and  all  the  charm  of  a  vigorous  and  natural  style." — Philadelphia  Medical  Journal. 
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Griffith's  Wei^  Chart 

IxFAXTs'  Weight  Chart.      Designed  by  J.  P.  Crozer  Gri 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  U 
Pennsylvania;  I^jsician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  to  the 
Episcopal  Ho^ital,  and  to  Sc  Agnes*  HoqHtal,  Philaddphia. 
in  each  pad.     Price  per  pad,  50  cents  net. 

Printed  00  each  chart  is  m  cunre  representing  the  mTcnge  veigLt  of  a 
so  that  anr  deriation  from  the  normal  can  readily  be  detecsed. 


2z  Charts 


Powell*!  Diseases  of  Children 

Essentials  of  the  Diseases  of  Children.    Bt  William  \L  F: 


a.^. 


M.  D-,  author  o(  "  Saunders'  Pocket  Medical  Formulary/"  etc  Rrrbed 
by  Alfred  Hant>,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  I).,  Dispensary  Physscian  and  I^thoi- 
ogist  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  i2ino  voi^zcae  oe'  259 
pages.     Cloth,  ^i.oo  net.     In  Sounder^  Question- GnmfmJ  Srrz^s. 


"  One  of  the  best  books  of  this  excellent  Qoestioo  Series,  and  one  w^v^.  v--_  pccte 
▼err  po|Niiar." — 7%^  MedUaJ  H'(9rld,  Philartriphia. 


Starr's  Diets  for  Infants  and  Children 

Diets  for  Infants  ant)  Children  in  Health  asd  in  Detase-  By 
Louis  Starr,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Pediatrist  to  the  Maternity  HctSwial, 
niiladelphia ;  editor  of  "American  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases  oc  Chil- 
dren." 230  blanks  Tpocket-book  size,  perforated  and  Deat2y  'ro_r-C 
in  flexible  Morocco,  $1.25  net. 


"  The  diets  are  \-arious  and  well  selected,  and  are  adapted  id  chZdrrr  ::  iZ 
the  end  of  the  book  are  a  frrve  simple  recipes  which  can  be  detache-i  ird  *:Tr^ 
n  urse . '  —  BH/tj  k  Sfedu:il  Jy  u  nui  I. 

Grabtrom's  Mechano-Therapy 

-\  Te:xt-B<X)K  of  Mech.\no-ther„\py  •  Massage  and  Medical  C 
tics-.     By  Axel  V.  Grafstrom.  B.  Sc..  M.  D.,  late  House   Ph 
City  H«>spital,  Blackwell's  Island.   New  York,      irino.  i  ;^  r**^^ 
trated-     Cloth,  51.00  net. 

■■  Certainly  fulnlls  its  miss  rr.  :n  rerderr.*:  corr.p-eher.sfr.e  the  s--.^c"3  cf  ~.2SJn 
medical  gymnastics." — .\Vtr   Y.rk  MeJt^s*  JrurnjJ. 
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Mei^'  Feeding  in  In&ncy 

Feeding  in  Early  Inf.\no'.     BvArthlti  V.  Meigs,  M.  D..  Ph 

to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.      Bound  in  hn:;-  CIoi 
edges,  25  cents  net. 
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